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The  ORIGIN  of  LAWS,  ARTS, 
and  SCIENCES,  and  their  PRO¬ 
GRESS  among  the  mod  ANCIENT 
NATIONS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


t  H  ^  H  E  {pace  of  time  which  elapfed  from  the  deluge 
to  the  death  of  Jacob,  was,  without  contradiction, 
A  the  mod;  difagreeable  part  of  our  work.  We  have 
not  faCts  enow,  nor  Efficient  hiftorical  details,  to  frame  an 
abfolutely  clear  idea  of  the  human  race  in  the  firfl  ages.  We 
ought  not  indeed  to  promife  ourfeives  more  in  the  infancy 
of  the  world  ;  it  is  even  more  than  one  durft  hope  for  in 
times  fo  remote.  In  fpite  of  the  fcarcity  of  monuments, 
one  may  always  have  a  glimpfe  of  the  fleps  by  which  thefe 
people  gradually  arofe  to  perfection. 

We  ffiall  not  be  expo  fed  to  the  fame  in  conveniences  in 
the  ages  of  which  I  am  going  to  give  an  account.  Although 
in  the  number  of  facts  which  prelent  themfelves,  there  are 
1'ome  greatly  altered  by  fable,  they  afford,  notwithstanding, 
a  great  deal  for  the  gratification  of  curioilty.  Sufficient 
particulars  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  of  the  (fate  of  poli¬ 
tics,  arts,  fciences,  commerce,  navigation,  and  the  art-mi¬ 
litary  in  fome  parts  of  Alia,  and  in  Egypt. 

•  Greece,  which  until  this  time  there  has  been  fcarce  any 
notice  taken  of,  begins  now  to  fix  our  attention.  In  propor¬ 
tion  as  we  come  down  from  the  ages  near  the  delude,  we 
mall  lee  arts  and  fciences  introduce  themfelves  into  that  part 
of  Europe,  and  its  inhabitants  emerge  from  barbarifra. 

The  picture  of  all  thefe  different  objeCls  is  not  difficult  to 
trace.  The  epochs  of  them  are  known,  wc  arc  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  them;  in  a  word,  we  may  ealily  follow  the  progrefs 
of  nations,  determine  exaétly  enough  the  degree  of  their 
knowledge,  and  eflimate  their  fcientifical  attainments. 
Vol.  II.  A  PA  II  T 
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From  the  death  of  Jacob  to  the  eftabliihment  of 
monarchy  among  the  Ifraelites,  containing  about 
600  years. 
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B  O  O  K  :  L 

Of  Government  * 

/  hiftory  of  the  Upper  Afla  will  not  afford  us,  in 

the  courfe  of  the  prefent  æra,  any  in  fight  in  politics, 
laws,  and  the  form  of  government.  _  The  events 
that  happened  in  that  part  of  the  world  during  the  whole 
fpace  of  time  under  our  prefent  examination,  are  abfolutely 
unknown.  The  hiftory  of  Egypt  is  not  quite  fo  barren  in 
thofe  times  as  that  of  the  Upper  Afia;  it  will  give  us  fome 
affillance  in  each  of  the  objecls  which  I  have  juft  indicated: 
but  Greece  will  abundantly  repay  us  for  the  fmall  afliilance 
■which  Afia  and  Egypt  will  afford  us  for  that  period.  The 
hiffory  of  that  part  of  Europe  affords,  in  the  ages  we  are 
How  treating  of,  variety  of  events,  of  circumftances  and 
details,  abundantly  fufficient  to  inftrudt  us  in  the  progrefs 
of  laws  and  politics  among  the  different  people,  known  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Greeks, 

% 

C  H  A  P.  I. 

/  *  ( 

s' 

Of  the  Babylonians  and  Affyrians . 

\  .  / 

v  -r  ?E  have  feen  in  the  firft  part  of  this  vrork,  that  Ninus 
V  V  had  united  the  throne  of  Babylon  to  that  of  AlTyria. 
We  have  there  likewife  feen,  that,  on  the  death  of  that 
prince,  the  vaft  empire  formed  by  his  conquefls  fell  into  the 

hands 
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Year 

before 

J.  C. 

EGYPT. 

IS7I- 

Commencement  of  the  oppreffion 
of  the  Ifraelites. 

1659. 

Sesostris  reigns  59  years. 

We  have  nothing  very 
certain  of  the  names  of  the; 
fucceflors  of  Sesostris, 
nor  of  the  duration  of  their 
reigns. 

l63S- 

Birth  of  Moses. 

IS31- 

He  flays  an  Egyptian,  and  flies 
into  the  land  of  Madian,  to 
Jethro,  whom  he  ferves  40 
years. 

Kings  uncertain. 

1490. 

Going  out  of  Egypt. 

The  Ifraelites  wander  40  years  in 
the  wildernefs. 

i45 1. 

Election  of  Joshua.  Death  of 
Moses. 

Joshua  governs  .  .  .  17  years. 

Kings  uncertain. 

J434- 

Eleazar  fucceeds  him. 

1405. 

Firft  fervitude  under Chu- 
s  an  King  of  Mefopota- 
mia,  it  continues  .  .  8. 

•397- 

iOthniel  delivers  the 
Ifraelites,  and  governs 
them  ....  72  years. 

H43- 

Second  fervitude  under  E~ 
glon,  King  of  Moab  ; 
it  continues  ...  18. 

1323. 

Ehud  delivers  the  Ifrael¬ 
ites,  and  governs  them  20. 

Kings  uncertain. 

Samoa r  fucceeds  him. 

I3°S- 

Third  fervitude  under  Ja- 
bin  King  of  HAZoR,it 
continues  .  .  .  20. 

1285. 

Deborah  delivers  Ifrael. 

,  / 

I  252. 

Fourth  fervitude  under  the 
Midianites, it  continues  8. 

I24S- 

Gideon  delivers  the  Ifra¬ 
elites,  and  governs  them  9. 

A  b  1  m  e  l  e  d  h  his  fon  ufurps 
the  government  for  .  .  3. 

Kings  uncertain. 

1205. 

?ifth  fervitude  under  the 
Ammonites,  it  conti¬ 
nues  . 18. 

1187. 

[e phth ah  governs  .  .  6  years. 

1 181. 

.b/an  governs  .  ...  7. 

1174. 

ÏLÎON  governs  .  .  10. 

1164. 

1156. 

4b don  governs  ....  8. 

Sli  governs  ......  40. 

Kings  uncertain. 

”35-  1 

’rodigies  of  Samson. 

Sixth  fervitude  under  the 
Philiftines. 

1116.  J 

Samuel  governs  .  .  .  21. 

BABYLONIANS,  ASSYRIANS,  MEDES. 


Thefe  three  monarchies  were  then  united  under  one  and  the  fame 
dominion,  and  formed  what  is  commonly  called  the  Assyrian  Empire. 
re  already  faid,  that  we  do  not  know  the  fucceflion  of  kings  which 
rned  it  to  Sard  anapalus.  See  b.  1.  c.  1. 


Kings  uncertain. 


Kings  uncertain. 


Kings  uncertain. 


Kings  uncertain. 


Kings  uncertain. 


1677. 

1623. 


1588. 

1542. 

1521. 

1510. 


1460. 


1419. 


*396- 

*379- 

D48- 


1348. 


II32. 


Kings  of  ARGOS. 


Criastjs  reigned  ....  54  years. 


Phorbas  .  .  ......  35 


Triopas . 46  years. 

Crotopus . 21. 

Sthenelus . II. 

Gelanor  fome  months. 

D  a  n  a  u  s  comes  from  Egypt, 
deprives  him  of  the  crown,  and 
reigns . 50 


Lynceus . 41  years. 


Abas 


23- 


Year 
before 
J.  C. 


Kings  of  LACE- 


DEMON. 


1516. 


Lelex.  We  know  not 
how  long  he  reigned.  It 
is  the  fame  with  the 
greateft  part  of  his  fuc- 
ceffors. 


Proetus . 17  years. 

Acrisius . 31. 


Perseus  by  miftake  kills  Acrisius  his 
father,  exchanges  his  kingdom  with  Me- 
oapentheus,  King  of  Tyrinthea,  and 


tal  of  his  new  kingdom. 

ARGOS. 

MYCENÆ. 

Meg  apentheus. 

1348. 

Perseus. 

Anaxagoreus. 

Mastor. 

Alector. 

Electrion. 

Iphis. 

1280. 

Sthelenus. 

Sthenelus. 

Cyl  ab  aris. 

1234. 

Atreus. 

Thiestes. 

1 2 1 6. 

Ag  amem”.  19  y 

I2O9. 

Egisthes  7. 

I  202. 

Orestes  70. 

Myles. 
Eurot  AS. 

Lacedæm 

Amycles. 


Arc  alus. 


Cy 


fNORTAS. 


Œbalus. 


IIyppocoon. 


Tynd  arus. 


Castor  and  Pollux 


Menel  aus. 


Year 

before 

J.  C. 


Kings  of  ATHENS. 


Orestes  becomes  King  of  Argos  and  Lacedsemon. 

Tisamenes  his  fon  reigns . »....3  years. 

He  is  driven  out  by  the  pofterity  of  Hercules,  known  in  hiftory  under  the 
name  of  the  Heraclidæ.  They  marched  under  the  conduft  of  three  princi¬ 
pal  chiefs,  Aristodemus,  Temenes,  and  Chresphontes.  Thefe  conque 
rors  divided  amonglt  them  the  countries  which  they  had  fubdued.  Temenes 
had  Argolida.  Mefenia  fell  to  Chresphontes.  Aristodemus  dying  du- 
ring  this  expedition,  his  two  fons,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles, took  his  place, 
and  had  Laconia  for  their  fhare.  Thefe  princes  did  not  think  proper  to  divide 
t  ie  dominions  which  had  been  adjudged  to  them.  They  both  governed  them 
therefore  conjointly  with  equal  authority,  each  taking  at  the  fame  time  the  title 
ot  King  of  Lacedæmon,  and  being  acknowledged  as  fuch. 
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Cecrops,  comefrom  Egypt, 
marries  the  daughter  of  Ac- 
teus  who  then  reigned  in  At¬ 
tica,  fucceeds  him,  builds 
Athens,  and  reigns  50  years. 

Cranaus  ....  9. 

Amphiction  .  .  10. 

Erichthon  .  .  50. 


Pandion 


40  years. 


Erechtheus  .  50. 


Cecrops  II.  .  .  40  years. 


Pandion  II. 


Egeus 


Theseus 


Mnestheus  .  .  43. 


1174. 
1 162. 
1161. 

1 1 53- 
1 116. 


2S- 


48. 


Year 
before 
J.  C. 


30  years. 


War  of  Troy. 
Demophon  .  . 


33- 


1 2  years 

.  1. 

.  8. 

37- 

20. 


1519. 


>457- 


1416. 


>395- 


D58- 


Oxynthas . 

Aphidas  .  . 

Thymætes 
Melanthus 
Codrus  .  . 

After  the  death  of  this 
prince,  Athens  became  a  Re 
public.  Two  magiftrates 
were  chofen  to  govern  the 
date,  which  were  called  Ar 
chontes.  They  were  at  firft 
perpetual,  that  is  to  fay,  that 
he  who  was  inverted  with  that 
office,  kept  it  during  life. 


Kings  of  THEBES. 


Cadmus,  come  from  Phoe¬ 
nicia,  builds  Thebes,  and 
reigns . 62  years. 


Pklidor 


Labdacus 


La  1  us 


42  years. 


20. 


Amphion 


Laius 


38  years. 


56. 


1292. 

CEdipus  .  .  . 

38 

I254* 

Eteocles  .  . 

3- 

1251. 

Laodamas  .  . 

10. 

1240. 

Thersander  . 

12. 

1217. 

Tisamenes. 

Autesion. 

Damasicton.  (5) 

& 

Xanthus.  fô 

At  the  death  of  this  prince,  fel 
Thebes  became  a  Republic.  © 
We  know  not  what  was  then 
the  form  of  its  government.  © 
We  even  lofe  fight  entirely  of  (£) 
the  hiltory  of  this  city  :  it  does  0 
not  begin  again  to  make  any  gjY 
figure,  till  the  time  of  Xer-  0 
xes’s  expedition  into  Greece.  — 


Book  I. 


Of  Government .  g 

bands  of  Semiramis  his  confort.  From  Niiiias,  foil  and  fuc- 
celTor  of  Semiramis,  to  Sardanapalus,  we  find  an  aftoniihing 
vacuity  in  the  hiflory  of  AfTyria  and  Babylon.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  to  be  depended  on  in  a  feries  of  kings  who  had  pof- 
felled  the  throne  for  above  800  years.  They  have  indeed 
preserved  the  names  of  the  greatefl  part  of  thofe  monarchs*  ; 
but  that  lift  has  appeared  fufpicious  to  fome  critics.  They 
pretend  to  have  difcovered  in  it  many  marks  of  forgery  b. 
However  that  may  be,  as  there  remain  no  monuments  of 
thole  princes c,  that  difcuflion  is  of  very  little  confequence. 

The  obfcurity  of  their  reigns  is  commonly  attributed  ,ro 
the  effeminacy  and  indolence  which  thofe  ancient  monarchs 
are  faid  to  have  lived  in  ;  but  perhaps  that  obfcurity  ought 
to  be  attributed,  lefs  to  the  fupinenefs  of  thofe  princes, than 
to  the  tranquillity  they  took  care  their  people  fhould  enjoy. 
The  virtues  of  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  are  not  fo  fin¬ 
king  as  the  fame  of  military  talents.  Hiflory  takes  very  little 
notice  of  any  thing  but  conquefls  and  important  revolutions, 
efpecially  when  hiftorians  fpeak  of  countries  they  are  not 
interefled  in.  We  know  nothing  of  the  hiflory  of  thofe  an¬ 
cient  people  but  from  the  Greek  writers.  The  Greeks,  a 
refllefs,  unfettled  people, efleemed  nations  only  as  they  were 
warlike.  They  have  not  condefcended  to  write  the  peace¬ 
able  feigns  of  the  kings  of  Nineveh  J  :  lovers  of  the  mar- 

a  Eufeb.  Chron.  1.2.;  Syncell.  p.  103.  108.-123. -147. -151. -154.  1 55 --i 5 9-* 
1.65. 

b  It  has  been  pretended,  that  in  the  lift  given  by  CtefiaS,  there  are  a  number 
of  names  which  may  very  well  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greek  and  Per- 
fian,  to  form  fo  long  a  catalogue.  Sphaerus,  I  amprides,Laofthenes,Dercylns, 
are  Greek  names  ;  Amyntas  is  the  name  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia  ;  Arias  is 
a  name  of  the  Spartan  kings;  Xerxes,  Armamitres,- Mithraeus,  are  Perfia  ri 
names;  Sofarmus.  is  the  name  of  a  king  of  the  Med  es,  according  to  Ctefias 
himfelf.  SeeMontfaucon,  hi  ft.  de  Judith,  p.  127.  Yet  one  may  excufe  Ctc- 
iias  for  giving  Greek  and  Perlian  names  to  many  of  the  Afiyrian  kings,  by  fay¬ 
ing,  he  had  ufed  thofe  names  as  he  found  them  in  the  archives  of  Perfia,  tranf- 
hted  from  the  Aflyrian  Into  Perfia n.  One  might  likewife  fay,  that  probably  ha 
transited  them  into  Greek  himfelf,  and  explained  them  by  other  names  which 
to  him  may  have  appeared  equivalent-  How  many  authors  have  taken  the  fame 
liberty?  Without  fpeaking  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  thehiftory  written  by*- 
M.  de  Thou  will  aJone  furnifh  us  with  many  examples  of  names  fo  difguifed 
rhat  they  can  fcarce  be  known. 

<  See  our  dilUrt  ation  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Babylonians  and  ACyiians,  ‘rc 

*  Diod.  1. 2.  p.  136. 
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vellous,  they  did  not  find  in  the  hiffory  of  the  Aflyrian  mo- 
narchs  thofe  (Inning  events,  which  fix  the  attention  of  the 
readers,  and  flrike  the  writer’s  imagination.  Extremely 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Egyptians,  we  may  fay,  they 
would  only  know  that  people  in  all  antiquity. 

Yet  we  ought  to  think,  that  the  fucceffors  of  Ninias  were 
not  abfolutely  fuch  as  they  are  reprefented.  All  the  hiflo- 
rians  of  antiquity  acknowledge,  that  they  knew  of  no  mo¬ 
narchy  that  had  fubfifled  fo  long  as  that  of  the  AfTyrunse. 
Herodotus,  who,  of  all  the  writers,  allows  the  fhortefl  dura¬ 
tion  to  this  empire,  yet  agrees,  that  the  AiTyrians  had  been 
mailers  of  Afia  for  520  years f.  There  is  no  mention  made 
of  any  revolution  during  the  courfe  of  fo  many  ages.  Could 
this  empire  have  maintained  itfelf  for  fo  long  a  fpace  of 
time  without  troubles  and  without  revolutions,  if  the  kings 
who  governed  it  had  been  entirely  abandoned  to  debauch¬ 
ery,  and  funk  in  effeminacy?  Indeed,  it  fcems  probable, 
they  only  endeavoured  to  govern  their  people  in  peace; 
and,  for  that  reafon,  the  Greek  hiilorians  thought  them  un¬ 
worthy  of  notice,  they  found  nothing  remarkable  to  relate 
But  Ihould  we  therefore  defpife  thefe  princes?  Do  the  war¬ 
like  inclinations  of  a  monarch  always  make  his  people  hap¬ 
py?  Befides,  if  it  were  fo,  we  fliould  neceffarily  lofe  fight 
of  the  Babylonians  and  Affyrians,  during  all  that  fpace  of 
time  which  we  (hall  run  over  in  this  fécond  part  of  our 
work. 

C 1  H  A  P.  IL 

Of  the  feople  of  Pale  fine ?  and  of  sdfa  Minor . 

"1T7E  are  better  acquainted  with  the  events  which  hap. 

v  V  pened  in  the  fame  ages,  in  that  part  of  Afia  which 
is  walked  by  the  Mediterranean.  We  have  feen  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  volume,  that  a  fhort  time  after  the  deluge,  Palefline, 
and  the  borders  of  the  Jordan,' were  inhabited  by  civilized 

c  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  137.  ;  Dionyf.  Halicam.  Î.  1 .  p.  2. 
f  h- 1.  n.  95.  £  Diod.  1.2.  p.  136, 

nations; 
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nations;  which,  notwithflanding,  except  the  Sidonians, 
have  made  no  great  figure  in  hiftory  :  moft  of  thefe  people 
were  deftroyed  by  Jofhua  when  he  conquered  Palefline. 
Thofe  to  whom  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Phoenicians, 
were  the  only  people  who  maintained  themfelves.  We  will 
make  them  more  particularly  known,  when  we  fpeak  of  the 
(fate  of  commerce  and  navigation  in  the  ages  which  em¬ 
ploy  us  at  prefent. 

The  hiftory  of  Afia  Minor,  which  till  this  time  affords  no 
materials  for  our  work,  prefents  us  now  with  objedls  moft 
worthy  our  attention.  Many  dates,  which  are  often  men¬ 
tioned  in  ancient  hiftory,  fprung  up  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  Lydians,  the  Trojans,  the  Phrygians,  are  well-known 
nations.  It  is  true,  that,  the  Trojans  excepted,  thefe  mo¬ 
narchies,  in  the  times  we  fpeak  of,  were  not  very  confi- 
derable;  therefore  we  fhall  not  dwell  long  upon  them. 

With  refpedt  to  the  Trojans,  their  empire  was  of  pretty 
large  extent.  Many  provinces  were  dependent  on  it.  'The 
whole  maritime  coafl  of  the  Hellefpont  was  fubjeél  to 
them  h.  All  the  writers  of  antiquity  agree  in  giving  a  great 
idea  of  the  grandeur  of  Priam  w  Troy,  the  capital  of  his 
dominions,  was  a  confiderable  city  ;  his  kingdom  more¬ 
over  appears  to  hâve  been  very  flourifhing  ;  but  we  know  no¬ 
thing  in  particular  of  its  form  of  government  ;  we  are  ig¬ 
norant  of  their  laws.  What  one  may  fay  with  the  greaicft 
certainty  is,  that  the  crown  was  hereditary 

The  throne  was  alio  hereditary  in  the  other  kingdoms 
of  Afia  Minor.  The  way  they  relate  how  Gordius,  whom 
we  ought  to  look  upon  as  the  origin  of  the  race  of  the 

h  Achilles,  in  the  Iliad,  fays,  that,  by  Tea,  he  had  taken  twelve  dties  from 
the  Trojans,  and  eleven  by  land.  1.  9.  v.  328. 

*  The  defeription  which  Achilles  made  to  Priam  himfelf  of  the  extent  of 
the  Trojan  empire,  gives  us  a  great  idea  of  it.  liiad.  1.  24.  v.  544.  Sc c. 

The  epithet  that  Virgil  gives  Priam,  is  likewife  a  fign  thar  they  looked 
on  that  prince  as  the  molt  powerful  monarch  that  then  reigned  in  Afia 
Minor. 

. Tct  rvondem  pefulis  tenifgtie  fupcrlum, 

Regnalorem  Afur.  Æneid.  1.  2.  v.  559. 

Strabo  entitles  Priam,  King  of  kings.  1.  13.  p.  89r. 

*  Diod.l.  4.  p.  318.  &c. 
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kings  of  Phrygia,  obtained  the  fovereignty,  fliews  us  one 
of  thofe  events,  which,  in  the  earliefl  times,  gave  birth 
to  kingly  government. 

The  Phrygians,  like  all  other  people,  were  fome  time 
without  any  form  of  government.  Weary  of  the  evils  to 
which  their  domeftic  difTenfions  daily  expofed  them,  they 
confulted  the  oracle,  to  know  what  the  end  of  them  would 
be.  The  anfwer  was,  that  to  eledfc  a  king  was  the  only 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  their  miferies. 

The  Phrygians  would  know  on  whom  they  ought  to  fix 
their  choice  :  The  oracle  ordered  them  to  give  the  crown 
to  the  fir  ft  perfon  they  fhould  meet  going  in  a  car  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter.  Scarce  had  they  received  this  anfwer, 
when  they  met  Gordius.  They  proclaimed  him  king  upon 
the  fpot  *.  Gordius,  in  memory  of  that  event,  confecrated 
to  Jupiter  the  car  in  which  he  was  when  he  was  raifed  to 
the  throne.  The  knot  by  which  the  car  was  yoked,  was 
fo  artfully  made,  that  it  was  not  poflible  to  difcover  where 
it  began,  or  where  it  ended.  This  is  the  knot  fo  well 
known  in  antiquity  by  the  name  of  the  Gordian  knot. 
The  oracle  had  declared,  that  he  who  could  unloofe  it 
lhould  have  the  empire  of  Afia  ra. 

After  Gordius,  his  fon  Midas  afcended  the  throne,  1428 
years  before  Chrift 11 .  The  hiftory,  or  rather  fable,  related 
of  this  prince,  is  too  well  known  for  me  to  dwell  upon  it. 
It  was  Midas  who  eftabliihed  in  Phrygia  the  cererqpnies  of 
public  worfnip,  which,  ever  after  his  reign,  was  there  paid  to 
the  Divinity.  He  derived  from  Orpheus  the  knowledge  of  thefe 
religious  offices0.  Hiftory  remarks  that  thofe  fentime nts  of 
religion  with  which  he  infpired  his  people,  contributed  more 
to  ftrengthendns  authority,  than  the  power  of  his  arms  r, 

!  Juftin,  1.  ir.  c.  7.  ;  Arrian,  de  exped.  Alex.  1.  2.  p.  86. 

Arrian  deceives  himfelf  in  referring  to  Midas  what  has  been  read  of  Gor- 
iius.  The  greateft  number  of  writers  agréé  to  acknowledge  Gordius  for 
the  ftrft  king  of  Phrygia. 

™  Arrian,  loco  cit.  p.  87* 

n  See  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  infcriptions,  t.9,  p.  126.;  Eufefe, 
Chron.  1.  2.  p.  86. 

0  Conon  apud  Phot,  narrat.  r.  p.424.  ;  Juftin  I.  n,  c.  7.;  Ovid.  Metain, 

J  1  ï  .  v.  93. 

p  Conon,  Juftin.  loco  eft . 

"  s-r-M  ' 
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This  is  all  that  the  hiflory  of  Afia  can  fupply  us  with  on 
the  fubjedt  we  are  at  prefent  employed  about.  The  maxims, 
the  political  and  civil  laws  of  the  people  of  whom  we  arq 
fpeaking,  are  abfolutely  unknown  to  us.  We  cannot  even 
lorm  any  idea  of  them.  Materials  are  entirely  wanting. 
Yet  we  muff  except  the  Lydians.  Herodotus  acquaints  us 
that  their  laws  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Greeks  <*. 

But,  if  we  were  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  Hebrew  na¬ 
tion,  we  fhould  find  materials  in  abundance  to  make  us 
amends  for  the  want  of  them  in  the  other  nations  of  Afia. 
From  their  going  out  of  Egypt  the  Ifraelites  began  to  form 
themfelves  into  a  nation,  diftindt  by  their  laws,  and  by  their 
cuifoms,  from  all  the  reft  of  the  earth  ;  a  nation  which  fubfifts 
at  this  day  ;  and  which  is  (fill  governed  by  its  own  particular 
cuftoms,  though  difperfed  throughout  all  the  countries  of 
the  univerfe. 

The  political  and  civil  laws  of  the  Hebrews  are  perfedlly 
known  to  us  ;  fo  well  indeed,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
enumerate  them.  Befides,  we  ought  not  to  make  any  com- 
parifon  between  the  form  of  government  eflablilhed  by 
Mofes,  and  the  other  fpecies  of  governments,  of  which  hi- 
itory  gives  us  examples.  The  Hebrew  people  had  the  lin¬ 
gular  advantage  of  having  God  particularly  for  their  mo¬ 
narch,  and  for  their  legiflator.  It  was  from  God  himfelf 
that  this  nation  had  received  its  laws.  In  a  word,  it  was 
the  Supreme  Being  who  condefcended  to  prefcribe  the  ce¬ 
remonies  of  the  worlhip  that  he  would  have  paid  him  by 
the  Ifraelites.  We  ought  therefore  to  make  no  compa¬ 
nion  between  the  laws  of  this  people,  laws  didtated  by  wif- 
dom  it! elf,  and  thofe  that  could  be  obferved  by  other  na¬ 
tions.  The  precepts  of  the  decalogue  alone,  contain  more 
fublime  truths,  and  maxims  more  eflentially  promotive 
of  the  good  of  mankind,  than  all  the  profane  writings 
of  antiquity  could  afford.  The  more  we  meditate  on  the 
laws  of  Mofes,  the  more  we  lhall  perceive  their  wifdom, 
and  infpiration;  that  infallible  fign  of  the  Divinity  which 
fails  all  human  works,  in  which,  when  we  examine  criti¬ 
cally, 

y  9 
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cally,  \ve  always  find  great  defers  :  beddes,  the  laws  of 
Mofes  alone  have  the  ineflimable  advantage,  never  to  have 
undergone  any  of  the  revolutions  common  to  all  humait 
laws,  which  have  always  demanded  frequent  amendments  ; 
fometimes  changes;  fometimes additions;  fometimes  the  re¬ 
trenching  of  fuperfluities.  There  has  been  nothing  changed, 
nothing  added,  nothing  retrenched  from  the  laws  of  Mofes; 
a  lingular  example,  and  fo  much  the  more  driking,  as  they 
have  preferved  their  purity  for  above  3000  years.  If  Mo¬ 
les  had  not  been  the  minider  of  God,  he  could  not,  what¬ 
ever  genius  we  may  fuppofe  him  to  have  had,  from  him- 
felf  have  drawn  laws  which  received  all  their  perfedion 
the  indant  of  their  formation  :  laws  which  provided  againd 
every  thing  that  could  happen  in  the  fuccdhon  of  ages,  lea¬ 
ving  no  necdfity  for  change,  or  even  for  modifxation.  That 
is  what  no  legiflator  has  ever  done,  and  what  Mofes  him- 
felf  could  not  have  done,  had  he  writ  limply  as  a  man,  and 
had  he  not  been  infpiredby  the  Supreme  Being f. 

I  fnall  obferve  further,  that  the  alliance  made  in  the 
defert  between  God  and  the  Ifraelites,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  model  of  the  forms  they  ufed  to  obferve  in  con- 
trading  thefe  forts  of  engagements. 

Of  all  the  ceremonies  anciently  ufed  in  folemn  alliances, 
the  effufion  of  blood  appears  to  have  been  the  mod  import¬ 
ant,  and  the  mod  univerfal.  St  Paul  fays,  “  For  when  Mo* 
u  fes  had  fpoken  every  precept  to  all  the  people  according 

to  the  law,  he  took  the  blood  of  calves  and  of  goats, 
u  with  water,  and  fcarlet  wool,  and  hydbp,  and  fprinkled 
<£  both  the  book  and  all  the  people,  faying,  This  is  the 
u  blood  of  the  tedament  which  God  hath  injoined  unto 
s<  you r. 

Profane  hidory  affords  us  as  plain  a  proof  of  this  ancierçt 
cudom,  which  regarded  the  Ihedding  of  blood,  as  the  feal 
of  all  the  covenants  they  contraded.  Herodotus,  fpeaking 
of  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  the  Medes  and  the 

r  Voy.  Jaquelot.  differtation  3.  fur  Texiftence  de  Dieu,  chap.  4-7-  8.^. 
et  traité  de  la  vérité  et  de  Pinfpiration  des  livres  facrés,  t.  1.  chap.  8. 

1  Keb.  chap.  9.  ver.  19.  Yoy.  le  P.  Calmet,  kco  ait.  et  t.  2.  p.  52-  et  223. 

Lydians, 
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Lydians,  by  Cyaxarus  and  by  Abattes,  obfêrves,  that  with 
thefe  people,  befides  the  other  ceremonies  common  to 
them  and  the  Greeks,  the  contracting  parties  tiled  to  make 
incifions  on  the  arms,  and  mutually  to  luck  the  blood  that 
ran  from  them  *. 

We  find,  even  among  the  favages,  an  example  of  thofe 
ancient  ceremonies  ufed  in  treaties  of  peace  and  alliance. 
The  Spaniards,  in  1643,  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Indians  of  Chili  ;  they  have  preferved  the  memory  of  the 
forms  ufed  at  the  ratification  :  it  is  laid,  that  the  Indians 
killed  many  (beep,  and  ftained  in  their  blood  a  branch  of 
the  cane-tree,  which  the  deputy  of  the  Caciques  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniih  general,  in  token  of  peace  and 
alliance  n. 

As  to  the  manner  of  ratifying  alliances,  the  cuftom  then 
was  to  write  two  copies  of  their  contracts  :  the  one  of  the 
copies  they  folded  up  and  tied,  and  fealed  it  with  the  feals 
of  the  contracting  parties  :  the  other  was  neither  folded  nor 
fealed  ;  it  remained  open,  in  order  that  recourfe  might  be 
had  to  it  on  occaiion.  The  orders  that  Mofes  received 
from  God  with  regard  to  the  tables  of  the  law,  and  the 
manner  in  which  that  legillator  executed  them,  prove  the 
cuftom  of  having  two  copies  of  the  contracts  they  made. 
The  tables  of  the  law  which  Mofes  received  on  Mount 
Sinai,  was  the  authentic  copy  where  God  had  written  the 
conditions  of  the  alliance  which  he  made  with  his  people. 
God  ordered  that  thefe  two  tables  ihould  be  put  into  the 
ark*.  Mofes,  at  the  fame  time,  taking  care  to  write  a  du¬ 
plicate  of  the  fame  commandments,  placed  it  at  the  fide  of 
the  ark  y,  that  they  might  confult  it,  and  ealily  take  copies z. 

Such  like  forms  mull,  without  doubt,  have  been  in  ufe, 
with  rcfpeCl  to  particular  contracts,  with  all  the  nations  to 
whom  alphabetic  writing  was  then  known.  We  may,  by 
comparing  the  practice  I  have  juft  fpoke  of,  with  thofe  I 


r  L.  2.  n.74.  n  voyage  de  Frizier,  p.  73* 

*  Exod.  clidp.  25.  ver.  16.  y  f)eut.  chap.  31.  ver.  26. 

2  See  the  commentaries  of  Father  Caimct,  and  his  dhfcr  ration  on  the  form 
of  ancient  bookî. 
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have  mentioned  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  as  havingw 
been  ufed  originally*,  perceive  the  difference  which  alpha¬ 
betic  writing  has  introduced,  with  refpecl  to  the  meafures 
taken  for  the  fecurity  of  ads  and  contrats,  among  civilU 
zed  nations. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Egyptians . 

IN  the  firft  part  of  this  work  I  have  fliewn  the  origin  and 
the  conditution  of  government  among  the  Egyptians  ; 
but  I  have  entered  into  no  particulars  of  the  reigns  and 
perfons  of  the  monarchs  who  poffdled  the  throne  in  the 
ages  we  were  then  treating  of  :  but  it  will  not  be  fo  at  pre- 
fent.  The  reign  of  Sefoftris,  with  whom  begins  this  fécond 
part  of  the  hiftbry  of  Egypt,  is  too  remarkable  an  æra  not 
to  demand  a  particular  account  of  a  monarch  fo  famous  in 
antiquity.  Of  all  the  kings  of  Egypt  the  adions  of  Se- 
foftris  were  the  mod  grand  and  mod  memorable15:  lie  equal¬ 
ly  fignalized  himfelf  in  peace,  in  war,  and  in  arts.  This 
prince  afeended  the  throne  1659  years  before  Chridc. 

Sefoftris  was  born  with  all  the  qualities  which  can  form 
a  great  monarch.  The  education  he  received  was  mod  pro¬ 
per  to  fécond  thefe  happy  difpofitions.  They  fay,  that  the 
King  his  father  caufed  to  be  brought  to  court  all  the  male 
infants  born  in  Egypt  the  fame  day  with  his  fond;  he  gave 
to  them  all,  not  excepting  the  young  prince,  an  education 
perfedly  equal  and  uniform.  They  were  enured  to  labour 
and  fatigue  by  all  forts  of  exercifes;  they  gave  them  no¬ 
thing  to  eat  till  they  had  previoufly  made  out  a  confiderable 
walk  on  foot*.  Such  was  the  education  of  Sefoftris  and  all 

his 

‘Book  r.  chap.  r.  b  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  62. 

•I  have  followed,  for  the  reign  of  Sefoftris,  the  chronology  of  P.  Tourne- 
niine.  See  his  diilèrtat.  ad  ealeem  Menochii,  in  fol.  Paris,  1719.  diftert.  5. 
d  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  62. 

The  Natches,  a  people  of  South  America,  have  the  fame  cuftom  with 
refpecl  to  the  heir-apparent.  Lettr.  edif.  t.  20.  p.  202. 

*  Diodorus  fays,  one  hundred  and  eighty  ftadia  ;  an  incredible  number,  to 
take  them,  as  is  common,  twenty-four  ftadia  to  a  league,  for  then  they  muft 

have 
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his  companions.  Hiflory  adds,  that  they  remained  invio¬ 
lably  attached  to  him,  and  that  he  chofc  from  this  body  the 
principal  officers  of  the  army  which  lie  railed  for  his  grand 
expeditions  *.  They  were  laid  then  to  have  coiifdled  of 
1 700  *  :  let  us  paufe  a  little  upon  this  facT 

Diodorus  does  not  aicertain  the  number  of  male  infants 
born  in  Egypt  the  fame  day  with  Sefoflris;  but  he  gives 
room  to  guels  it,  by  faying,  that  when  that  monarch  began 
his  conquefls,  they  were  then  1700.  For  one  cannot  pre- 
fume,  that  there  were  only  1700  male  children  born  in  E- 
gvpt  the  fame  day  with  Sefoflris;  and  we  ought  Hill  lefs  to 
iuppofe,  that  in  cife  there  were  only  1700,  they  Ihould  all 
come  to  manhood.  Sefoflris  could  not  be  much  let's  than 
forty  years  of  age  when  he  undertook  his  expedition, 
fince  he  was  determined  to  it  by  the  counfel  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Amyrta  h.  For  we  know  from  experience,  that  out  of 
a  thoufand  children,  born  at  the  fame  time,  there  will  re¬ 
main  but  little  above  one  third  at  the  end  of  forty  years 
Therefore,  as  there  kill  remained  1700  of  the  companions 
of  Sefoflris,  at  the  time  of  his  expedition,  it  mull  have 
been,  that  the  number  of  maies  born  in  Egypt  the  fame  day 
with  this  prince,  amounted  to  more  than  5000;  and  this 
appears  to  me  highly  improbable. 

It  has  been  oblerved,  that  there  are  very  few  more  boys 
born  than  girls  ;  the  whole  number  of  children,  then,  born 
the  fame  day  with  Sefoflris,  Ihould  amount  to  more  than 
ic,coo.  Howfoever  peopled  that  country  was  anciently, 
how  can  one  perfuade  one’s  fclf  tin  t  it  was  fo  populous, 
that  there  coaid  be  born  on  each  day  more  than  io,oco 


have  pone  feven  leagues  and  an  half.  But  we  know,  that  the  value  and  niea- 
fure  of  the  ftadia  was  as  di;Ftrcnt  and  equivocal  amo>;  t lie  ancients  s  the 
jv.eaûire  of  miles  and  leagues  among  the  moderns.  Y  «  know  that  tin  s  hud 
ihort  ftadia,  eleven  hundred  and  eleven  to  a  degree;  ilmo  line  one  Imr.chid 
and  eighty  ftadia,  reckoning  two  thou  land  two  hundi  ed  eighty  two  fathoms 
to  a  league,  of  twenty-five  to  a  degree,  make  four  leagues  and  fomt  fathoms. 
']  l  is  valuation  m-kes  the  Let  Ipohen  ot  1>>  Diodorus  a  little  k is  i.u  rediblc. 

f  Diod  p.  64.  k  Jbid.  ibid. 

•  Jour:-.-!  des  favans,  Août  1666,  art.  i .  ;  Tables  de  M.  Duple  vie  S.  Maur, 
ran  «Ht.  es,  <Xc.  2d  tome  de  1’hift.nat.  da  cabinet  du  Koi,  put  M.  burton,  p.  59  >. 
et  lui v. 
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children?  One  may,  by  a  companion  of  what  happens  in 
our  times  in  France,  make  this  very  plain. 

In  examining  the  number  of  children  born  in  Paris  in  a 
year,  we  lee,  for  example,  that  in  1 750  they  amounted  to 
23,104  k,  which  gives  63  or  64  for  each  day;  and  we  may 
obferve  that  there  were  a  few  more  boys  than  girls  :  thus 
we  may  fix  the  number  of  males  born  in  Paris  each  day  at  3  2 
or  33.  Paris  contains  about  700,000  fouls l.  But  we  ought 
to  take  from  this  number  the  monks,  the  nuns,  the  eccle- 
fiaftics,  old  men,  infants,  and  that  immenfe  number  of 
people  of  all  forts  who  live  unmarried.  I  think  I  fhall  not 
go  too  far  if  I  reduce  to  400,000  fouls  all  the  perfons  capable 
of  having  children.  We  have  leen  that  there  were  only 
born  in  Paris  32  or  33  males  each  day;  we  therefore  can, 
after  this  Calculation,  determine  the  number  that  could  be 
born  in  Egypt,  more  efpecially  as  the  Egyptians  could  only 
marry  one  wife 

Following  the  moil  exadl  refearches,  Egypt  contained  un¬ 
der  its  firfl  kings  27,000,000  of  inhabitants”.  Every  body 
married  in  thofe  countries;  the  women  were  prodigioully 
fruitful  °,  and  were  obliged  to  bring  up  all  their  children, 
even  thofe  that  fprung  from  illicit  commerces  p.  For 
this  reafon,  in  order  to  render  the  account  which  I  would 
eftablixh  more  plain,  and  make  a  fort  of  compenfation,  I 
will  calculate  the  number  of  children  which  could  be  born  in 
Egypt  each  year  from  thefe  27,000,000  of  inhabitants,  whom 
I  may  well  fuppofe  to  be  the  number  of  perfons  capable  of 
having  children;  and  however  advantageous  that  fuppoftion 
may  be  to  Egypt,  yet  we  fhall  want  many  to  approach  the 
number  which  the  1700  companions  of  Sefoflris  neceffarily 
demand. 

In  effect,  even  fuppofmg  in  Egypt  27,000,000  of  inha¬ 
bitants  capable  of  having  children,  it  refaits  from  the  of¬ 
fer  vations  which  I  have  juft  made,  that  there  could  not  be 

k  Mercure  de  France,  Janvier  t 75 r . 

1  Voy.  le  cliition.  de  la  Martiniere,  au  mot  Paris. 

s*  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  92.  ”  Mem.  de  Trévoux,  Jnnv.  1752.  p  32. 

-0  Strabo,  I.  5.  p.  101 3.  B.  Sec  alfo  the  notes  ad  hunc  Ice. 

*  Diod.  L  r.  p.  3 r  * 

born 
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born  in  a  day  more  than  4320  children  ;  a  number  diffident¬ 
ly  didant  from  10,000,  to  which  the  relation  of  Diodorus 
neceflarily  brings  us.  Above  half  is  then  wanting  to  bring 
us  to  an  equality.  To  obtain  that,  we  mud  fuppofe  more 
than  60,000,000  of  inhabitants  in  Egypt,  a  number  too  ex- 
ceflive  ever  to  be  admitted.  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  this 
(mail  dioreflion  :  I  return  to  Selodris. 

This  monarch  had  fcarce  afeended  the  throne,  when  he 
did  all  in  his  power  to  render  Egypt  more  powerful  and 
more  formidable  than  it  had  e'rer  yet  been  :  his  ambition 
propofed  nothing  lefs  than  the  conqued  of  the  univerfe  But 
before  he  put  in  execution  his  vad  projects,  he  began  by 
correcting  and  perfecting  the  interior  government  of  his 
kingdom.  1  (hall  fpeak  in  its  proper  place  of  his  grand  ex¬ 
peditions,  and  military  regulations.  We  ought  at  prefenc 
only  to  confider  Sefodris  in  the  light  of  a  legillator  :  his  po¬ 
litical  edablithments  ought  to  be  our  only  objeCE 
I  laid  elfewhere,  that  from  all  antiquity  Egypt  was  divi¬ 
ded  into  feveral  provinces  s.  Ancient  authors  agree  in 
this;  but  we  cannot  exadtly  difeover  what  were  their  precile 
number  before  Sefodris.  That  prince  fixed  them  at  thirty- 
fix.  He  divided  all  Egypt,  fay  the  ancient  hidorians,  into 
thirty-fix  nomes ,  or  didridts  r,  and  gave  the  government  of 
them  to  as  many  perfons,  on  whom  he  could  depend.  They 
levied  the  King's  taxes,  and  regulated  all  the  affairs  which 
happened  in  their  jurisdiction  f. 

Sefodris  further  divided,  according  to  Herodotus,  all  the 
lands  of  Egypt  into  fo  many  portions  as  there  were  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  each  had  an  equal  portion  of  land  for  paying  a  certain 
rent  annually.  If  the  poffeflions  of  any  one  were  leflened 
or  damaged  by  the  Nile,  he  went  to  the  King,  and  declared 
the  lofs  he  had  differed.  The  King  caufed  it  to  be  meafu- 
red,  to  know  how  much  it  was  dimiuilhed,  and  proportioned 

*  Part  1.  bonk  r. 

r  Diod.  1.  i.p.6j.  The  term  name,  ufed  to  denominate  the  different  can¬ 
tons  of  Egypt,  is  a  term  invented  by  tfie  Greeks  when  they  were  matters  of 
it  under  Alexander.  The  Romans  afterwards  called  the  famediftrlcfts,  prefec¬ 
tures,  when  they  brought  Egypt  under  their  command  in  the  time  of  Auguftus. 

1  DioJ.  l.i.  p.  64. 
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the  tribute  to  the  quantity  of  land  that  remained  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor  *. 

Of  ail  the  political  inftitutions  attributed  to  Sefoftris,  the 
moil  remarkable,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  diftrihution  he 
made  of  ail  his  fubjeéts  into  different  claries  or  Hates u. 
They  reckoned  in  Egypt  feven  different  orders,  who  took 
their  names  from  the  profeifion  which  each  order  exer- 
cifed  x.  By  this  eflabli lament  the  different  profefiions  of 
each  member  of  the  Hate  were  iepirated  and  diftinguifhed 
from  each  other.  The  Egyptians  could  not  take  upon  them 
indifferently  the  profeifion  for  which  they  had  the  greatefl 
liking;  the  choice  was  not  left  to  their  difpofal:  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  obliged  to  be  of  the  profeifion  of  their  fathers  r. 
They  feverely  punifhed  whoever  quitted  it  to  embrace  ano¬ 
ther  We  lliall  again  have  occaiion  to  (peak  of  this  poli¬ 
tical  inflitution.  I  referve  likewife  for  the  article  of  war 
the  military  laws  publifhed  by  Sefoftris.  The  Egyptians 
attribute  to  this  prince  the  greatefl  part  of  the  rules  con¬ 
cerning  the  troops  and  the  discipline  of  armies  *. 

Sefoftris  has  been  placed  in  the  number  of  the  moft  fa¬ 
mous  legiflators b  ;  the  Egyptians,  to  fliew  how  perfectly 
that  prince  knew  the  fcience  of  government,  faid,  that  he 
was  taught  by  Mercury  politics  and  the  art  of  governing c. 
They  always  held  his  memory  in  the  higheft  veneration,  as 
one  may  judge  from  what  I  am  going  to  relate. 

When  Egypt,  many  ages  after  Sefoftris,  was  fallen  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  the  Perfians,  Darius,  father  of  Xerxes, 
would  have  his  flatue  placed  above  that  of  this  prince. 
The  high  prieft,  on  the  part  of  the  whole  college  affembled 
on  the  fubjed,  oppofed  the  defign  of  Darius,  reprefenting 
to  him,  that  he  had  not  yet  furpafted  the  adions  of  Se- 
foftris.  Darius  was  not  offended  at  the  liberty  of  the  high 

*  L.  2.  n.  109. 

“  Arid,  polit.  I.  7.  c.  10.  init.;  Dicaearchus  apud  fchol.  Apollon.  S.hod.  1.  4. 
v.  273. 

s  Herod.  1.2.  n.  163. 

y  Plato  in  Tim.  p.  1044.;  Tfocrr.t.  in  Bufnid.p.  328.  329.;  Diod.  1.  1.  p.86. 

%  Died .  loco  at.  a  Diod .  1 .  1 .  p .  106 .  b  Æliaii.  var.  liift .  1.  1 2 .  c.  4 . 

4  Arid  polit.  1.  7.  c.  10.  ;  Diod.  1.  1.  p,  105.  ï:6, 
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prieftJ.  He  only  anfwered,  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
attain  to  the  glory  of  that  hero,  if  he  lived  to  his  age  *. 

Sefoftris  died  after  a  reign  of  33  years f;  his  fon  fucceed- 
ed  him  c.  Hiftorians  agree  in  faying,  that  he  did  nothing 
remarkable  h.  He  was,  in  that,  like  the  reft  of  the  mo- 
narchs  who  poftefled  the  throne  of  Egypt,  from  Sefoftris  to 
Bochoris,  whofe  reign  falls  in  the  year  762  before  Chrift 
We  do  not  know  pofttively  the  names,  and  ftill  lei's  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  moft  of  thefe  princes.  Egypt  therefore  will  lupply 
us  with  nothing  for  our  refearches  for  a  long  fucceflion  of 
ages. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Greece . 

INeed  not  repeat  what  I  have  faid,  in  the  firft  part  of  this 
work,  of  the  ftate  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece. 
We  there  have  feen  to  what  a  pitch  they  were  originally 
rude  and  barbarous.  The  reader  will  not  have  forgot,  that 
this  part  of  Europe  owed  the  firft  knowledge  of  fcience  it 
pofiefied  to  ftrangers,  who  going  out  of  Egypt,  formed  there 
a  very  extenfive  empire,  though  of  a  very  ihort  duration. 
Other  colonies  palled  fucceffively  into  Greece.  I  have  not 
indeed  been  very  particular  about  their  firft  eftabiilhments. 
Marking  the  æra,  and  telling  the  names  of  the  authors  of 
them,  was  all  that  I  had  to  do. 

Thefe  firft  colonies  had  done  little  or  nothing  to  civilize 
the  Greeks.  Thefe  people  did  not  begin  to  be  polilhed  till 
near  the  times  wc  arc  at  prefent  engaged  in.  This  happy 
chantre  was  the  work  of  new  colonies  which  came  then  from 
Egypt  and  Phenicia  into  Greece.  The  conduélors  of  thofe 
laft  emigrations  taught  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  ufe  more  form  and  more  order  in  their  focieties. 
They  founded  different  kingdoms,  which  fubfifted  a  long 
time  with  great  reputation.  We  will  run  over  the  hiftory 

d  HeroJ.  1.2.  n.112.;  Diod.  1.  r.  p.  63.  e  Diod. ibid. 
r  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  69.  ‘  Idem,  ibid.;  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  in.  b  Idem, ibid. 
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of  them,  obferving  the  order  of  time,  and  the  importance 
of  the  fubjedh. 


ART  LC  LEI. 

Athens. 

IN  the  preceding  volume  I  have  touched  upon  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  kingdom  of  Athens.  I  there  remarked,  that 
Attica  had  not  been  expofed  to  the  fame  commotions  as  the 
other  governments  of  Greece  *  The  inhabitants  neverthe- 
!efs  had  not  profited  from  the  tranquillity  they  enjoyed,  fo 
much  as  to  be  any  way  polifhed.  The  Athenians  remain¬ 
ed  a  long  time  barbarous  and  rude,  ignorant  of  the  molt  ne- 
celfary  arts,  living  without  laws,  and  without  difcipline. 
Attica  was  nothing  before  the  foundation  of  Athens. 

That  famous  city,  to  which  all  Europe  owes  the  origin 
of  its  laws,  its  arts  and  fciences  ;  Athens,  the  feat  of  polite- 
nefs  and  learning,  the  theatre  of  valour  and  eloquence,  the 
public  fchool  of  all  who  afpired  to  knowledge  ;  Athens 
more  famous,  by  the  genius  of  its  inhabitants,  than  Rome 
by  its  conquefls,  owed  its  foundation  to  Cecrops,  origi¬ 
nally  of  Sais,  a  city  of  the  Lower  Egypt k. 

Cecrops  arrived  in  Attica  1 582  years  before  ChrifHanity  K 
He  was  well  received  by  Adieus,  who  then  reigned  in  that 
diftridt.  That  prince  even  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar¬ 
riage,  and  after  the  death  of  Adieus  Cecrops  fucceeded  him  ». 
As  loon  as  he  amended  the  throne,  he  laboured  to  polilh  his 
iubjedls,  by  acquainting  them  with  the  advantages  of  living 
in  fociety.  When  Cecrops  came  into  Attica,  that  part  of 
Greece  was  a  prey  to  the  ravages  and  incurhons  of  pirates 
and  robbers.  The  people  of  Boeotia,  whom  they  then  called 
Æcmej,  defolated  the  country  by  perpetual  incurhons n  :  the 
Carians  on  the  fea-coafh  were  always  pillaging0.  Cecrops 

5  Part  r .  book  i. 

k  Died.  1  1 .  p.  33.  ;  African,  apud  Eufeb.  praep.  evang.  Î.  10.  c.  10.  p.  491. 

1  Marm.  Oxon.  ep.  i.  »  Apoliod.  1.  3.  p.  192.  ;  Pauf.  1.  1 .  c.  2. 

B  Philicor.  apud  Strab.  1. 9.  p.  609.  »  Idem,  ibid. 
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reprefented  to  his  new  fubje&s,  that  the  only  way  to  re¬ 
fill  fuch  violences,  was  to  affemble  and  unite  their  forces. 
He  Ihewed  them  to  build  houles  ;  and  founded  a  city, 
which  he  called  after  himfelf  Cecropia  p.  Laflly,  to  put 
his  new  effcablilhment  in  abfolute  fecurity,  he  built  a  for- 
trefs  on  a  riling  ground,  where  they  afterwards  built  the 
temple  of  Minerva  ^  Such  is  the  epoclia  of  the  birth  of 
Athens. 

The  name  of  that  city  is  famous  in  ancient  ftory,  by  a*L 
event  that  is  ftrangely  disfigured  by  fable,  but  which,  how¬ 
ever,  deferves  to  be  related,  on  account  of  the  remarkable 
change  it  occafioned  in  the  form  of  government. 

Antiquity  lays  then,  that  Cecrops,  in  building  the  walls  of 
Athens,  faw  Hart  out  of  the  earth  in  a  moment  an  olive- 
tree  and  a  fountain.  Struck  with  thefe  prodigies,  he  lent 
to  Delphos  to  alk  of  Apollo  what  they  fignilied,  and  what 
he  was  to  do.  The  oracle  anfwered,  that  Minerva,  who  was 
defigned  by  the  olive-tree,  and  Neptune,  by  the  water, 
claimed  reciprocally  the  right  of  naming  the  city  they  had 
built,  and  that  the  people  were  to  decide  the  difference.  On 
this  anfwer  Cecrops  affembled  all  his  fubjedts,  men  and  wo¬ 
men  ;  for,  at  that  time,  the  women  had  a  right  to  vote  in 
public  deliberations»  Minerva  carried  it  only  by  one  vote; 
and  that,  they  fay,  was  a  woman’s r. 

A  little  while  after,  Attica  having  been  greatly  damaged  by 
the  waters,  the  Athenians  imagined  that  Neptune  was  en¬ 
raged,  and  wanted  to  be  revenged.  To  appeafe  him,  they 
refolved  to  punifh  the  women  on  account  of  the  preference  they 
had  given  to  Minerva  ;  they  determined,  that  for  the  future 

p  Apollod.  1.  3.  p.  192.  ;  Plin.  1.  7.  fevft.  57.  p.  41 3- 

1  Thucyd.  1.2.  p.  no.;  Plin.  loco  at.  Anonym,  de  incredib.  c.  1.  p.  85.; 
Valer.  Maxim.  1.  5.  c.  3.  ;  Exern.  n.  3.  p.  465. 

r  Varro  apud  Auguft.  de  civit.  Dei,  1. 18.  c.  9. 

We  ought  not  to  be  furprifed,  that,  in  the  firft  ages,  the  women  among  the 
Greeks  were  admitted  into  their  public  aflemblies,  and  had  a  right  to  vote: 
they  enjoyed  the  fame  advantage  among  many  other  nations  of  antiquity.  The 
women  were  admitted  in  our  national  aflemblies  by  our  anceftors  the  Gauls, 
and  they  took  no  refolution  without  their  advice.  It  was  the  fame  with  the 
ancient  people  of  Germany.  Plut,  t.  2.  p.  246.  C.;  Tacit,  demoiib.  Genn. 
n.  8.  ;  Polyaen.  Strat.  1.  7.  c.  50. 
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they  Ihould  not  he  admitted  into  the  aflèmblies,  nor  any  child 
from  that  time  bear  the  name  of  its  mother  f. 

Some  ancients  fay,  that  Cecrops  built  twelve  cities,  or,  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  twelve  towns 1  :  but  it  appears  to  me 
much  more  likely  to  give  the  foundation  of  thefe  twelve 
cities  or  towns  to  Cecrops  II.  the  feventh  king  of  Athens.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  mod  edeemed  modern  critics u. 
It  was  not  practicable  in  thofe  early  times  to  found  twelve 
towns  at  the  lame  time  ;  it  was  enough  for  Cecrops  to  be  able 
to  form  one,  with  a  people  fo  rude  as  tbe  Athenians  were  then. 
One  may  prefume,  that  the  founding  of  Athens  was  foon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  that  of  fome  other  cities  or  towns.  We  are  fo 
much  the  more  authorifed  to  believe  it,  as  the  Athenians  were 
looked  upon  as  the  fird  people  of  Greece  who  edablilhed  ca¬ 
pital  cities  *. 

One  of  the  fird  cares  of  Cecrops  was  the  inditution  of  pu¬ 
blic  worlhip  rendered  folemnly  to  the  Deity.  He  applied  him- 
felf  to  regulate  the  ceremonies  of  religion.  Not  but  the  fird 
inhabitants  of  Greece  had  fome  fort  of  worfhip,  but  it  appears 
that  they  had  no  diffidently  clear  and  didinCl  idea  of  the  Divi¬ 
nity,  and  of  the  homage  due  to  hirru.  We  therefore  ought 
to  look  upon  Cecrops  as  the  fird  who  gave  any  certain  form 
to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks z.  Paufanias  fays,  that  this 
piince  regulated  the  worlhip  of  the  gods  and  religious  cere¬ 
monies  with  great  wifdoma.  He  taught  the  Greeks  to  call 
Jupiter  the  Supreme  God,  or  rather  Mod  High  b.  He  fird 
ereCled  an  altar  at  Athens c,  and  forbade  them  to  fa  critic  e 
to  the  gods  any  thing  that  had  life  d. 

f  Varro  apud  Auguft.  loco  cit. 

One  may  fee  the  different  explications  given  to  this  hiftorical  fable,  Voiïhis 
de  idol.  1. 1.  c.  15.  Le  P.  Tournemine,  Trévoux,  Janvier  1708.  L’Abbé  Ban- 
nier  explicat.  des  fables,  t.  4.  p.  20. 

1  Philicor.  apud  Strab.  1.  9.  p.  609. 

a  Meurs  de  regu.  A  then.  1.  2.  c.  14.;  Potter,  Archaeoî.  Gr.  1.  1.  c.  2.  p.  7. 

*  Stephan,  voce  p.  28. 

y  Voy.  Bannier  explicat.  des  fables,  t.  6.  p.  248.  8c  fuiv. 
z  Ihdor.  oiig.  1.8.  c.  ir.  a  L.  8.  c.  2.  mit. 

b  "T vtctToç,  ibid.  ;  Eufeb.  praep.  evang.  1.  10.  c.  9. 
c  Eufeb.  ibid.  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  1.  1.  c.  10.  d  Pauf.  1.  8.  c.  2.  init. 

There  is  on  this  fubjeét  a  very  remarkable  difference  of  opinion  among  an¬ 
cient  writers  ;  but  the  contradiction  is  only  in  appearance-  Meurfius  has  fuffi- 
ciently  proved  it,  de  regib.  Athen.  1. 1.  c.  9* 
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To  fecure  the  foundations  of  his  new  eftabli (liment,  and  to 
finifh  the  civilizing  of  his  people,  Cecrops  laboured  to  give 
them  laws.  The  hrft  and  mod  important  was  that  of  mar¬ 
riage  e.  Before  Cecrops  the  Greeks  had  no  idea  of  conjugal 
union  :  they  gratified  their  defires  indifcriminateiy.  The 
children  which  fprung  from  thefe  irregular  commerces,  never 
could  know  who  were  their  fathers,  and  could  only  know  their 
mothers,  whofe  name  they  always  boref.  Cecrops  fhewed  the 
Athenians  the  inconveniencies  arifing  to  fociety  from  fuch  an 
abufe.  He  eftablifhed  the  laws  and  rules  of  marriage  iu  the 
form  they  were  pradtiled  in  Egypt,  that  is  to  fay,  that  one 
man  fhould  only  have  one  woman  *. 

The  laws  would  not  have  been  of  any  great  fervice,  if  lie 
had  not  had  perlons  charged  with  the  execution  of  them.  It 
was  in  this  view  that  Cecrops  eftablifhed  courts  to  determine 
the  differences  that  might  happen  among  his  fubjcdts.  The 
Athenians  found  this  eftablifhment  fo  wife  and  fo  neceflary, 
that  afterwards  each  town  of  Attica  had  its  magiftrates  to  pre- 
fcrve  peace  and  good  government,  and  had  places  fet  apart 
folely  for  that  bufmefs  h.  Of  all  the  tribunals  fet  up  by  Cc- 
crops,  the  moft  famous  was  that  afterwards  called  Areopagus  >. 
We  fliall  fpeak  more  particularly  of  it  under  the  reign  of 
Cranaiis,  fucceffor  of  this  prince. 

Cecrops  likewile  diftributed  into  four  tribes  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Attica  k.  It  is  probable  he  made  thisdivifton  on  the 
plan  of  the  diftindtion  of  prcfeffions  eftablifhed  in  Egypt  by 
Seloftris  ».  We  Ihall,  in  the  fequel,  have  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  many  other  conformities  between  the  policy  of  the 
Athenians  and  Egyptians. 

e  Juftin.  1.  2.  c.  6.;  Athen.  1.  1 3 .  init.  ;  Suïdas,  voce  -arpOftnQ-  t.  3.  p.  189. 

f  Varro  apud  Auguft.  de  civ.  Dei.  1.  18.  c.9.  ;  Suidas,  lococit. 

*  Herod.  1.  2.  n.92.  ;  Suidas,  loco  cit. 

h  Thucyd.  1.  2  p.  108.  ;  Plut.  inThef.  p.  11.  A. 

*  The  ancients  are  divided  about  the  time  of  fixing  the  inftitution  of  the 
Areopagus  :  but  fince  the  difeovery  of  the  Arundelian  marbles,  we  can  aferibe 
this  eftablifhment  to  none  other  but  to  Cecrops  ;  fince,  in  the  reign  of  Cranaiis 
Ills  fucceffor,  that  tribunal  was  in  fuch  high  reputation,  that  Neptune  and  Mars 
chofe  them  arbitrators  of  their  difference.  Maim.  Oxon.  ep.  3. 

k  Pollux,  1.  8.  c.  9.  fegm.  100.  Others  refer  this  inftitution  to  the  reign  of 
Erechtheus. 

1  Sec  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  33. 
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The  manner  of  burying  the  dead  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  one  of  thofe  cuftoms  which  diftinguifh  policed  people 
from  nations  abfoluiely  barbarous  and  favage.  All  legiflators 
have  taken  particular  care  to  prefcribe  to  their  people  the 
rules  which  ought  to  be  obferved  on  thefe  forrowful  occa- 
fions  m.  Antiquity  attributes  to  Cecrops  the  inftitution  of  fu¬ 
neral  ceremonies  in  Greece.  Cicero  fays,  that  this  prince  in¬ 
troduced  the  cuftom  of  burying  the  dead,  and  of  fire  wing 
corn  upon  their  graves n. 

In  thofe  remote  times  kingdoms  were  of  veryfmall  extent; 
one  city,  on  which  feme  villages  and  fome  leagues  of  terri¬ 
tory  depended,  often  comprifed  the  whole  domain  of  thefe  fir  ft 
kings.  By  what  an  ancient  author  relates  of  the  roll  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Attica,  taken  by  Cecrops,  one  may  judge  of 
the  power  and  the  flrength  of  thofe  ancient  kings.  Cecrops, 
to  know  the  number  of  his  fubjedls,  ordered  that  each  fhould 
bring  a  flone  to  a  certain  place  which  he  appointed;  when 
ail  had  obeyed,  they  counted  the  Bones,  and  found  twenty 
thoufand  °. 

This  is  all  that  hillory  informs  us  of  the  actions  of  Cecrops, 
who  reigned  fifty  years  after  his  arrival  in  Greece  p.  Fable  has 
made  this  prince  a  monfter  compofed  of  two  different  fpecies. 
The  ancients  have  afiigned  many  motives  for  this  allegory. 
Some  have  explained  it  from  the  inftitution  of  marriage, 
which  in  fome  fort  compofed  a  man  of  two  different  bodies: 
others  have  explained  it  from  his  foreign  birth:  others  from 
the  largenefs  of  his  body  :  and,  laffly,  fome  becaufe  he  fpoke 
two  languages,  Egyptian  and  Greek,  and  that  he  knçw  the 
manners  of  both  nations  i. 

Cecrops  had,  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Adieus, 
only  one  foil,  named  Er y  fifth  on  *.  This  prince  died  before 
his  father  f.  Cranaiis,  a  Greek,  and  an  Athenian  by  birth  £, 

®  Plato  de  repub  1.  4.  p.  636  B.  De  leg.  1. 1.  p.  774.  A. 

De  legib,.  1.  2.  n.  25.  t.  3.  p.  158. 

The  Greeks  afterwards  thought  proper  to  burn  their  dead.  Vide  Horn. Iliad, 
et  OdylT.  paffim. 

0  Philicor.  apud  Scholiaft.  Pindar.  Olymp.  ode  9.  ver.  68.  p.  109. 

F  Suidas  in  Hpo^nB.  t.  3.  p.  189.  a  See  Marfli.  p.  109. 

r  Paul'.  1.  1.  c-  2.  p.  7-  f  Idem,  ibid. 

*  Apollo J.  1.  3-  p.  193d  Pauf.  loco 

'  ‘  ’  finding: 
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finding  himfelf,  at  the  death  of  Cecrops,  the  moft  eminent 
and  moll  powerful  man  in  the  city,  feizedon  the  throne.  We 
ihould  have  had  little  to  fay  of  his  reign,  if  the  marbles  had 
not  placed  under  this  prince  two  events  very  famous  in  an¬ 
tiquity. 

The  firfl  is  the  judgment  given  by  the  Areopagus  be¬ 
tween  Neptune,  fovereign  of  a  part  of  Theflaly,  and  Mars, 
who  likewife  reigned  over  many  diilriéls  of  that  province. 
The  murder  of  Hallirothius,  fon  of  Neptune,  killed  by  Mars, 
made  thefe  two  kings  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  Areopa¬ 
gus.  As  this  judgment  is  the  firll  and  the  moft  celebrated  that 
was  given  by  this  grand  aflembly u,  it  is  right  to  relate  it. 

The  Areopagus,  inflituted  by  Cecrops  on  the  plan  of  the 
tribunals  of  Egypt,  was  not  long  of  riling  to  very  great  re¬ 
putation.  Strangers,  even  fovereigns,  came  to  fubmit  to 
its  décidons.  It  was  principally  for  the  examination  of  mur¬ 
ders,  that  the  Areopagus  had  been  effablifhed  *.  Halliro¬ 
thius,  fon  of  Neptune,  having  abufed  Alcippa,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mars,  this  prince,  enraged  at  fofcandalous  an  affront, 
revenged  himfelf  by  the  death  of  Hallirothius.  This  vio¬ 
lent  proceeding  might  have  had  terrible  confequences.  To 
avoid  which,  Mars  and  Neptune  fubmitted  their  difference" 
to  the  decifion  of  the  Areopagus.  The  fenate  being  aflem- 
bled,  after  having  heard  the  rcafons  on  both  (ides,  they 
determined,  that  the  revenge  of  Mars  did  not  exceed  the 
outrage  he  had  received  in  the  perfon  of  his  daughter  y. 
This  judgment  was  found  fo  juft,  that  to  extol  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  thole  who  had  given  it,  they  faid  that  twelve  gods 
had  mingled  among  the  number  of  the  fenators  *.  It  was 

o  o 

on  this  occafion,  that  the  Areopagus  received  the  name 
which  it  has  always  borne  fince  a. 

ü  Marm.  Oxon.  ep.  3.  ;  Plin.  1.  7.  fed.  57.  p.  415.  ;  Pauf.  1.  1.  c.  i\. 

*  Solon  confiderably  extended  the  juri (diction  of  this  court,  he  gave  it  the 
infpedion  of  the  whole  ftate. 

J  This  was  the  fir  ft  procefs  for  murder  which  was  judged  at  Athens.  Pauf. 
1.  1.  c.  21.  ;  Plin.  1.  7.  fed.  57.  ;  Liban,  declam.  22.  23. 

2  Apollod.  1.  3.  p.  193. 

*  Marm.  Oxon.  ep.  3. ;  Eufeb.  chron.  1.  2.  p.  36.  ;  Serv.  ad  Georg.  1. 1.  v.  18. 

The  ancients  do  not  entirely  agree  about  the  etymology  of  the  word  Areo* 

façus.  Voy.  les.  mid.  de  l’acad.  des  inlcrip.  t.  7*  mem.p.  1 75* 
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At  the  beginning,  the  members  of  this  famous  tribunal 
were  chofen  from  the  moft  prudent  and  judicious  perfonages 
of  the  city.  Authors  do  not  agree  as  to  the  number  of  jud¬ 
ges  which  compofed  it b  ;  which  makes  me  believe,  that  it 
varied  at  different  times.  The  edifice  where  the  Areopagus 
afïèmbled  in  the  beginning,  was  very  plain  and  mean  c.  It 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  Athens,  on  a  hill,  fituated  op- 
polite  to  the  citadel d.  That  pofition  muff  have  been  very 
inconvenient  for  old  men,  who  could  not  get  up,  but  with 
difficulty6.  This  determined  the  Areopagi  to  remove  their 
tribunal  to  apart  of  the  city  called  the  King’s  portico* .  It 
was  a  place  expofed  to  all  the  injuries  of  the  weather  The 
judges  repaired  thither  in  great  filence.  As  foon  as  they 
were  all  met,  they  ffiut  them  up  in  a  circle,  marked  by  a 
fort  of  rope  with  which  they  inclofed  themh.  They  fat 
there  on  feats  of  ffone,  holding  in  their  hand,  as  a  mark 
of  their  chara&er,  a  fort  of  baton,  made  in  the  form  of  a 
fceptre  K 

Homer  ffiews  the  antiquity  of  thefe  ufages.  Among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fubjedts  reprefented  on  the  ffiield  of  Achilles,  we  fee 
the  judges  employed  in  the  funétionof  their  office.  The  po¬ 
et  painted  them  fitting  in  a  circle,  in  the  midlf  of  a  public 
fquare,  upon  finely  poliffied  flones,  and  bearing  a  fceptre  in 
their  hand  when  they  gave  their  opinions k.  There  is  room 
to  believe,  that,  in  this  pidlare,  Homer  has  conformed  him- 
felf  to  the  practice  of  the  Areopagus.  Paufanias  fays  the 
fame  of  this  ancient  fimplicity  :  when  fpeaking  of  this  tri¬ 
bunal,  he  fays,  in  the  court  were  feen  two  forts  of  fllver 
{tones,  cut  in  form  of  feats  or  benches  l.  The  expref- 
fion  he  ufes  is  remarkable;  he  calls  them,  j liver  ft  ones  »  ;  a 
proof  that,  in  thofe  early  times,  (tones  were  the  only  feats 
they  ufed  in  the  Areopagus n. 

b  Voy.  les.  mem.  del'acad,  des  infeript.  t.  7.  p.  198. 
c  Vitruv.  1.  2.  c.  1.  d  Herod.  1. 8.  n.  52.  ;  Val.  Max.  1.  5.  c.  3.  p.  467. 
e  Acad,  des  infeript.  t.  7.  mem.  p.  195.  {  Ibid.  p.  190.  s  Ibid. 

h  T.  7.  mem.  p.  190.  196.  >  Suid.  t.  t.  p.  411. 

Iliad.  1.  18.  v.  497.  & c.  1  L.  1.  c.  28.  p.  68.  ApyvpZç  xlBvç. 

a  Spoil,  pretends,  that  the  remains  of  this  ancient  tribunal  are  ftill  to  be 
feen  at  Athens.  Voyage  de  Grece,  t.  2.  p.  451. 

In 
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In  order  that  nothing  might  take  off  the  attention  of  the 
Areopagi,  they  never  fat  in  judgment,  but  during  the  night. 
For  this  realon,  fays  Athenæus,  that  none  might  know  either 
the  number  or  the  faces  of  the  Areopagi  °.  Thofe  of  the  an¬ 
cients  who  have  inquired  into  the  reafonsof  this  pra&ice,  have 
delivered  many  motives  which  I  think  more  ingenious  than 
folid  p.  It  feems  to  me,  that  this  was  a  neceffary  confequence 
of  the  cuftom,  that  all  tribunals  had  of  judging  criminals 
accufed  of  murder,  fnb  dio,  in  the  open  air*.  It  is  plain, 
that,  without  that  precaution,  the  croud  and  noife  of  the 
people,  which  it  would  not  be  poflible  to  hinder  during  the 
day  time,  might  take  from  the  magiflrates,  afîèmbled  in  a 
place  only  incloled  by  a  cord,  a  great  part  of  the  attention 
which  matters  of  fuch  importance  as  murder  require. 

I  have  faid,  that  the  Areopagus  was  formed  by  Ce  crops 
on  the  model  of  the  tribunals  of  Egypt.  We  have  feen  that 
the  parties  were  not  allowed  to  defend  themfelves  by  o- 
rators  in  Egypt r.  The  maxims  of  the  Areopagus,  at  its  in- 
flitution,  were,  in  this  particular,  very  conformable  to  thofe 
of  the  Egyptians.  In  the  earlieft  times,  the  parties  were 
obliged  to  plead  their  caufes  themfelves f  ;  the  eloquence 
of  orators  was  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  talent,  and  was 
only  proper  to  give  to  crimes  the  appearance  of  innocence. 
Yet  the  feverity  and  exa&nefsof  the  Areopagus,  in  this  particu¬ 
lar,  was  foftened  in  time  ;  they  permitted  the  accufed  to  make 
ufe  of  the  affift  ance  and  help  of  orators 1  ;  but  they  were  not  buf¬ 
fered,  in  pleading,  ever  to  lofe  fight  of  the  main  queftion  u.  In 
confequence  of  this  reftriftion,  they  could  neither  make  ufe  of 
exordium,  nor  peroration,  nor  any  thing,  in  a  word,  that 
could  excite  the  pallions,  and  feize  on  the  admiration  or 
pity  of  the  judges  *.  The  orators  were  obliged  to  confine 
themfelves  folely  to  what  belonged  to  their  caufe  ;  otherwife 

•L.6.P.255.  r  Ibid.  See  alfo  Lucian  in  Hormot.  n. 64.  t.  i.p.  835. 

*  See  Antiph.  orat.  de  caede  Herodis. 
r  Part  the  firft,  book  i.  art.  4. 
f  Sext.  Empiric,  adv.  rhet.  1.  2.  p.304. 
x  Lucian,  in  Anacharfi,  n.  19.  t.  2.  p.  889. 

"  Arift.  rhet.  1.  1.  c.  f.  inii.  ;  Lucian  ubi Jufro . 
x  Pollux,  1.  8.  c.  10.  fegm.117.;  Quintil.  inftit.  1.6.  c.  I. 
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Silence  was  impofed  upon  them  by  a  herald  y.  This  man¬ 
ner  of  pleading,  before  the  Areopagus,  one  may  fay,  gave 
the  tone  to  the  bar  of  Athens,  and  extended  itfelf  to  the 
difcourfes  that  were  prononneed  at  the  other  tribunals.  It 
is  for  this  reafon,  that  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
orations  of  Demoflhenes  appear  to  us  fo  Simple  and  fo  deflU 
tute  of  ornaments a. 

As  to  the  emoluments  of  the  judges,  there  is  room  to  doubt 
whether  they  had  any  originally.  Thofe  they  had  after¬ 
wards  were  very  fmall.  They  had  at  firfl  only  two  oboli 
a  caufe,  and  afterwards  three  b  ;  that  is,  four  fols  at  molt, 
an  obolus  being  about  fifteen  deniers  of  French  money  c. 
The  length  of  the  proceedings  made  no  alteration  ;  and. 
when  the  decifion  of  an  affair  was  put  off  to  the  next  daly, 
the  Areopagi  had  only  one  obolus  for  that  day.  Such  was 
the  Areopagus,  whofe  integrity  and  wifdom  is  too  univer- 
Tally  known  to  be  infilled  upon.  Hiflory  never  fpeaks  of 
this  augufl  affembly  but  to  boafl  of  its  abilities,  and  make 
encomiums  on  it.  Demoflhenes  does  not  fear  to  fay,  that  it 
was  unheard  of  that  any  one  had  complained  of  an  unjufl 
fentence  given  by  that  tribunal13. 

The  fécond  event  which  has  made  the  reign  of  Cranaiis 
memorable,  was  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  e.  Nothing  is 
more  celebrated  in  the  Grecian  hiflory  than  that  event. 
Deucalion  is  looked  upon  as  the  reflorer  of  the  human 
race  ;  and  really  was  the  flock  of  a  numerous  poflerity 
who  reigned  in  many  parts  of  Greece.  But  the  deluge 
which  happened  in  his  time  was  only  a  great  inundation 
caufed  by  fome  rivers  in  Theffaly,  whofe  courfe  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  high  mountains  with  which  that  country 
is  environed  :  this  joined  to  the  vafl  quantity  of  rain  which 

y  Arift.  Quint.  Lucian,  loco  cit. 

a  Epilogosilli  mos civitatis  abftulit.  Qmntil •  in (l .  1.  io.  c.  i. 

b  Ariftophan.  in  Plut.  v.  329.  in  Equit.  v.  51.  See  the  note  of  Cafaubon, 
p.  77 •  and  thofe  of  Spanheim  upon  Plutus,  p.251.  et  les  mem.  del’acad, 
des  infeript.  t-  7.  mem.  p.  192.  «St  195. 

c  Ibid.  p.  195. 

d  In  Ariftocrat.  p.  735.  F. 

®  Marm.  ep.  4. 
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fell  that  year,  overflowed  the  whole  country  f.  It  even 
appears  that  the  inundation,  extended  to  the  borders  of 
Mount  Parnallus,  where  Deucalion  had  eitablilhed  the  feat 
of  his  dominions  e. 

Yet  moft  of  the  ancient  writers  fpeak  of  the  deluge  of 
Deucalion  as  an  univerfal  inundation,  which  drowned  the 
whole  human  race,  except  this  prince  and  Pyrrha  his 
wife  h.  It  is  from  this  tradition  that  in  the  Grecian  antiquity 
Deucalion  pafles  for  the  firft  who  built  cities  and  railed 
temples  to  the  gods.  They  likewife  fay  that  he  was 
the  h  ft  King1.  Some  have  even  pretended,  that  after  this 
deluge  the  earth  remained  a  long  time  defert  and  nculti- 
vated k  ;  that  the  inundation  had  dell  roved  the  trees, 
corrupted  the  feeds,  and  obliterated  univerfally  all  the 
monuments  of  arts  and  fciences  *.  This  is  the  reafon 
without  doubt  that  fome  modern  writers  have  advanced, 
that,  after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  Greece  was  totally  de¬ 
fert  and  abandoned,  and  was  not  cultivated  for  more  than 
three  ages  after  this  flood ra. 

All  thefe  fa&s,  fo  far  from  being  proved,  are  entirely  con¬ 
tradicted  by  hiftory.  Greece,  from  the  moment  it  began 
to  be  peopled,  never  wanted  inhabitants.  The  fucceffion  of 
the  Kings  of  Argos,  of  Athens,  of  Sicyon,  was  never  in¬ 
terrupted.  We  ought  then  to  look  upon  the  deluge  of 
Deucalion  as  a  local  inundation,  which  might  deftroy  a 
great  many  people  in  the  country  where  it  happened,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  other  confequences.  Thus 
the  marbles  of  Paros  explain  it.  They  fay  plainly,  that 
Deucalion  having  been  faved  from  the  food,  retired 
to  Athens,  where  he  facrificed  to  Jupiter  Pnyxius n. 

Cranaiis  only  poflefled  the  throne  nine  years.  He  was 
drove  away  by  Amphy&ion  to  whom  he  had  given  his 
daughter  in  marriage  Some  make  this  Amphydion  fon 

f  Marm.  ep.  2.  ;  Bannier  explic.  des  fables,  t.  6.  p.  75.  s  Marm.  ep.  2. 

h  Apollod.  1.  1.  p.  19. 2D.  ;  Ovid.  met.  1. 1.  v.  318.  &c. 

1  Apollon.  Rhod.  1.  3.  v.  1 085.  k  Plato  de  leg.  1.  3.  p.  8:4. 

1  Diod.  1.  3.  p.  232. 1.  5.  p.  376.-397.-398. 

ri  Ada  Erudit.  Lipf.  an.  1691.  p.  100.;  Buffon,  liift.  nat.  t.  i.p.  20J. 

*  Marm.  exon.  ep.  4.  *  Fauf.  1.  1 .  p.  7.  8. 
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of  Deucalion,  others  fay  he  was  only  his  grandfon  p. 
Neither  of  thefe  opinions  is  to  be  received.  The  marbles 
diflinguifh  very  plainly  AmphycHon  fon  of  Deucalion,  from 
Amphyclion  King  of  Athens  They  make  them  cotem¬ 
poraries  r.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  ext  ration  of  the 
King  of  Athens.  We  are  not  better  intruded  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  his  government  :  but  there  happened  in  his  reign 
two  events  of  very  great  confequence  in  the  Grecian  hi- 
flory,  the  eflablifhment  of  the  Amphy&ions,  and  the  arrival 
of  Cadmus.  I  iliall  at  prefent  only  fpeak  of  the  firfl. 

At  the  time  that  Amphyâion  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his 
nfurpation  at  Athens,  Amphyélion,  fon  of  Deucalion,  reigned 
at  Thermopylae r.  This  prince,  full  of  wifdom  and  the 
love  of  his  country,  ferioufly  reflected  on  the  flate  of  Greece 
in  his  time.  It  was  then  divided  into  many  independent 
fovereignties.  This  divifion  might  caufe  difputes,  and 
occafion  intefline  wars,  which  might  lubjeél  the  nation 
to  the  enterprifes  of  barbarous  people,  by  whom  they  were 
furrounded,  and  who  could  eaiily  overwhelm  them  f. 

To  prevent  fo  great  an  evil,  Amphyétion  thought  of 
uniting  by  a  common  tie  all  the  different  fiâtes  of  Greece  ; 
to  the  end,  fays  an  ancient  writer,  that  being  always 
fiddly  united  by  the  facred  bonds  of  friendfhip,  they  might 
labour  together  to  maintain  themfelves  againfl  the  common 
enemy,  and  make  themfelves  formidable  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations  51 .  In  this  view  he  formed  a  league  among 
twelve  Greek  cities,  whofe  deputies  were  to  meet  twice 
a-year  at  Thermopylae x.  This  famous  aflembly  was  called 
the  council  of  the  Amphy Etions ,  from  the  name  of  the  in- 
flitutor  7. 

Each  city  fent  two  deputies,  and  had  of  confequence 
two  votes  in  their  deliberations,  and  that  without  diflinc- 

p  Acad,  des  înfcript.  t.  3.  mem.  p.  195.  a  Marm.  ep.  5. 

f  Ibid.  See  alio  Apollod.  1.  1.  p.  20.  f  Marm.  ep.  5. 

1  Dion.  Halicarn.l.  4.  p.  229.  u  Ibid. 

*  Herod.  1.  7. n.  200.  ;  Æfchin.  de  falfa  légat,  p.  401.  ;  Strabo,  1.  9.  p.  643.  ; 
Paul*.  1.  10.  c.  8.  inii. 

y  Mann.ep.5  ;  Pauf .loco  cti.  The  Greek  hiftorians  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  number  of  people  of  which  the  aflembly  of  the  Amphytfions  was  com¬ 
puted  Seel  es  mem.  de  Pacad.  des  înfcript.  t.  3.  mem-  p.  191 . 
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tion,  and  without  the  molt  powerful  having  any  prerogative 
or  pre-eminence  z  :  the  liberty  which  thefe  people  valued 
thernfelves  upon,  required  that  all  fhould  be  upon  an  equal 

The  oath  which  the  deputies  took  before  their  inftalment, 
is  too  remarkable  to  be  palled  over.  Æfchines  has  pre- 
ferved  the  form  a.  It  was  comprehended  nearly  in  thefe 
terms.  “  I  fwear  never  to  overturn  any  of  the  cities 
u  honoured  with  the  rights  of  the  Amphydtionate,  and  not 
“  to  change  the  courfe  of  its  rivers,  neither  in  time  of 
c<  peace,  nor  war.  And  if  any  people  come  upon  fuch 
“  an  enterprife,  I  engage  myfelf  to  carry  war  into  their 
u  country,  and  to  erafe  their  cities,  their  towns,  and  vil- 
11  lages.  And  further,  if  I  find  any  one  fo  impious  as  to 
(l  dare  to  Heal  any  of  the  offerings  confecrated  in  the  tem- 
“  pie  of  Apollo,  or  to  be  any  wife  aiding  in  the  commiffion 
“  of  that  crime,  either  by  giving  him  an  helping  hand,  or 
“  affifling  with  his  counfels,  I  will  employ  my  feet,  my 
“  hands,  my  voice,  in  a  word,  all  my  flrength,  to  revenge 
“  the  facrilege.”  This  oath  was  accompanied  with  terrible 
imprecations  and  execrations. 

We  fhould  look  on  the  afTembly  of  the  Amphy&ions  as  the 
feffion  of  the  flates-general  of  Greece.  The  deputies  who 
compofed  that  auguft  company,  reprefented  the  body  of 
the  nation,  with  full  power  to  concert  and  refolve  whatever 
appeared  to  them  to  be  mofl  advantageous  to  the  common 
caufe.  Their  authority  was  not  limited  to  judge  of  public 
affairs  in  the  laft  refort  ;  it  extended  even  to  the  railing  of 
troops,  to  force  rebels  to  fubmit  to  the  execution  of  their 
fentences.  The  three  religious  wars  undertaken  at  different 
times  by  order  of  the  Amphyétions,  are  a  linking  proof  of 
the  extent  of  their  authority  b. 

It  was  efleemed  a  great  honour  among  the  Greeks  to 
have  a  right  to  fend  deputies  to  this  kind  of  flates-general. 
The  lead  mark  of  infidelity  to  their  country  was  fuflicient 
to  hinder  their  admiffion.  The  Lacedemonians  and  the  Pho- 

2  Æchin.  de falfa  légat,  p.401.  a  De  falfa  légat.  p.431.  B. 

Acad,  des infeript.  t.  3.  mem.  p.  1Q2.  193. 
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ci  ans  were  excluded  for  a  time  c.  They  could  not  get 
readmitted  till,  tney  had  made  amends  by  plain  proofs  of 
fe twice  and  attachment  for  the  fault  which  they  had  com¬ 
mitted. 

Great  politicians  have  always  found  that  the  heft  way  to 
give  duration  to  the  eflablilhments  they  formed,  was  to 
unite  them  with  religion.  With  this  view,  Amphydion 
charged  the  council,  which  bore  his  name,  with  the  care 
of  proteding  the  temple  of  Delphos,  and  of  having  a  watch¬ 
ful  eye  over  the  riches  treafured  there  d.  But  his  principal 
ohjedwas,  as  vTe  have  (hewn  juft  now,  to  eftablilh  between 
the  different  flares  of  Greece,  the  harmony  that  was  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  body  of  the  nation,  and 
to  form  a  centre  of  union  which  might  affure  for  ever  a 
reciprocal  correfpondence  among  thefe  different  people. 

The  effed  anfwered  the  care  and  expedition  of  the 
prince.  From  that  moment  the  interefls  of  their  country 
became  common  among  all  the  people  of  Greece.  The 
different  dates  of  which  that  part  of  Europe  was  compofed/ 
only  formed  one  and  the  fame  republic;  a  union  which 
afterwards  made  the  Greeks  formidable  to  the  Barbarians  e. 
It  was  the  Amphydions  who  faved  Greece  in  the  time  of 
the  invafion  of  Xerxes.  It  is  by  means  of  this  affociation 
that  thefe  people  have  done  fuch  great  adions,  and  have 
fupported  themfelves  fo  long  a  time  with  the  highefl  dif- 
tindicn.  Europe  has  models  of  the  fame  affociations. 
Germany,  Holland,  and  the  Swifs  cantons,  form  republics 
compofed  of  many  fiâtes. 

Amphydion  therefore  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  greatefl  men  Greece  ever  produced,  and  the  efla- 
blifhment  of  the  council  of  Amphydions,  as  the  greatefl 
nraflerpiece  in  politics.  We  mud  place  in  the  fame  rank 
the  inflitution  of  the  Olympic  games,  whoever  was  the 
author.  We  cannot  in  general  give  too  high  encomiums 
to  the  Grecian  legiflators,  for  the  variety  of  methods  they 

c  Pauf.  1.  io.  c.8. init.  d  Acad,  desinfeript.  t.  3.  mem.  p.  igr. 

*  Æchm.  de  falfa  légat,  p.  401. 
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invented  to  unite  and  league  that  infinite  number  of  fmall 
fiâtes  which  compofed  the  Greek  nation. 

I  fhall  pals  over  the  reigns  of  Erichthonius  and  Pandion, 
to  come  to  that  of  Erechtheus,  under  whom,  the  marbles 
place  one  of  the  mod  memorable  events  in  Grecian  anti¬ 
quity.  That  is,  the  arrival  of  Ceres  in  Greece  f  :  an  æra 
fo  much  the  more  famous  becaufc  it  was  to  that  time  that 
all  the  ancients  refer  the  eflablifhment,  or  rather,  the  re- 
eflabliihment  of  agriculture  and  civil  laws  in  Greece.  I 
fhall  treat  .n  the  fequel  of  thefe  articles  in  a  particular 
manner 

The  reign  of  Erechtheus  is  likewife  remarkable  for  fome 
adts  relative  to  the  ancient  form  of  government  eflablilhed 
in  Greece.  Till  the  time  of  this  prince,  the  kings  had 
always  united  in  their  own  perfon  the  feeptre  and  the  pried:  - 
hood.  Erechtheus,  on  fucceeding  Pandion,  gave  up  fome 
of  his  rights  in  favour  of  his  brother  called  Butes.  He 
kept  the  fovereignty,  and  gave  to  Butes  the  prieflhood  of 
Minerva  and  of  Neptune  h.  This  is  the  firfl  example  we 
find  in  the  Grecian  hiftory  of  the  divifion  of  the  lecular 
and  ecclefiailic  power. 

Erechtheus  reigned  fifty  years;  he  was  killed  in  a  war  he 
had  undertaken  againft  the  Eleufinians  ».  The  event  how¬ 
ever  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  Athenians,  to  whom  thofe 
of  Eleufis  were  obliged  to  fubmitk.  The  Athenians  had 
given  the  command  of  their  army  to  Ion  fon  of  Xuthus, 
and  great-grandfon  of  Deucalion  l.  They  were  fo  pleafed 
with  the  fervices  Ion  had  done  them  in  that  war,  that  they 
intruded  him  with  the  care  and  adminiftration  of  the  date  m. 
There  are  even  authors  who  fay,  that,  on  the  death  of 
Erechtheus,  his  mother’s  father,  Ion  afeended  the  throne0. 
Yet  we  do  not  find  the  name  of  this  prince  in  any  of 
the  catalogues  of  Athenian  kings0. 

f  Alarm .  Oxon.ep.  12.  c  See.  art.  8.  book  2.  feft.  2.  chap.  1. 

h  Apollod.  1.  3.  p.  198.  »  Pauf.l.  i.c.  38.  ^  Ibid. 

1  Herod.  1.  8.  n.  44.  ;  Pauf.  1.  2.c.  14. 

10  Vitruv.  I.4.C.  1.  ;  Strabo,  1.8.  p.  588. 

n  Euripid.  in  lone,  v.  $77.  and  Conon  afud  Phot,  narrat.  27.  r  .438. 

•  Sec  Pauf- 1.  7.  itiit . 
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But  it  is  certain  that  Ion  had  a  very  great  authority.  He 
was  the  firft  who  introduced  into  Greece  the  cuftom  of 
feparating  into  different  dalles,  the  different  proférions  to 
which  the  citizens  apply  themfelves  in  a  Bate.  He  diftri- 
buted  all  the  people  of  Athens  into  four  dalles  p.  One  in¬ 
cluded  the  labourers,  another  the  artificers,  the  third  was 
compofed  of  the  miniilers  of  religion,  and  the  military  * 
compofed  the  fourth. 

Before  we  finifh  what  concerns  the  reign  of  Erechtheus, 
Î  think  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that,  under  this  prince, 
Attica  was  already  fo  fully  peopled,  that  not  being  able  to 
fubiifl  all  its  inhabitants,  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to 
fend  different  colonies  to  Peloponnefus r,  and  the  ifle  of 
Euboea  f. 

From  Erechtheus  to  Thefeus,  the  hiftory  of  Athens  of¬ 
fers  us  nothing  remarkable  nor  interefling.  The  age  of 
Thefeus  is  that  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  Greece.  This 
prince  without  doubt  was  one  of  the  mo  ft  famous  and  mod: 
diflinguifhed  of  them;  but  it  is  not  his  exploits,  but  his  ad- 
miniflration,  and  the  changes  he  made  in  the  government 
of  Athens,  which  ought  to  employ  us  at  prelent. 

We  have  before  feen  that  Cecrops  the  Second  founded 
twelve  principal  towns  in  Attica.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe 
towns  lived  entirely  leparate  from  each  other Each  di- 
vilion  had  its  own  jurifdidtion,  and  its  particular  polity, 
and  that  independent  even  of  the  fovereign  c.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  made  each  town  form,  as  it  were,  a  particular 
body  feparate  from  the  ftate  ;  it  was  not  eafy  to  allembie 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  unite  them  when  they  were  to 
deliberate  on  their  fafety,  and  the  intereft  of  the  com¬ 
mon  caule.  Befides,  they  were  pretty  frequently  at  war 

p  Strabo,  1.8.  p.  588. 

q  This  is  the  fenfe  ira  which  Î  think  we  ought  to  take  the  word  fv\eaceç9 
which  is  here  ufed  by  Strabo.  This  meaning  is  authorifed  by  Plato,  who,  in 
his  republic,  always  ufes  this  word,  to  defign  military  people.  See  Aiift. 
polit.  1.2. 

r  Strabo,  1.8.  p.  585. 

i  Pauf.  1. 1 .  c.  5.  p.  1 3.  Ttis  called  atprefent  Negropcnt .  It  is  the  largeft  of 
the  ifles  of  the  Archipelago. 

*  Thucyd.  1. 2.  p.  :  10.  u  Ibid. 
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with  each  other  *,  often  even  againft  their  fovereign  r. 

The  firft  ufe  that  Thefeus  made  of  his  authority,  was  to 
remedy  tills  ahuie.  Knowing  how  to  join  prudence  with 
refolution,  he  broke  all  the  magift rates  and  all  the  par¬ 
ticular  affemblies  of  each  diftrid  z.  He  even  caufed  all  the 
halls  where  they  held  their  councils,  and  the  edifices  where 
they  adminiftered  juftice,  to  be  demolifhed  a.  After  this 
reform  all  die  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  fubje&ed  to  the 
jurifdidion  of  the  magiftracy  of  Athens.  All  political 
power  and  authority  was  centered  in  that  capital  b.  Thus 
when  they  were  to  take  any  general  refolution,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  country  were  obliged  to  leave  their  villages 
and  repair  to  Athens  c.  The  affemblies  of  the  nation  were 
only  held  in  the  city,  which  by  that  means  became  the 
centre  of  government,  of  which  every  one  partook  by  an 
equal  right  who  bore  the  name  of  Athenian.  For  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country  had  the  fame  right  to  vote  as  thofe 
of  the  city  ;  and  in  that  fenfe  one  may  truly  fay  that  all 
the  Athenians  were  really  citizens  of  one  and  the  fame 
city  d. 

To  enlarge  and  people  the  capital,  Thefeus  invited  all 
the  country-people  to  repair  thither  e,  offering  them  the 
fame  rights  and  the  fame  privileges  that  were  enjoyed  by 
the  citizens  f  ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  left  this  croud  of  peo¬ 
ple  gathered  from  all  parrs,  fhould  bring  confufion  and 
diforder  into  his  new  eftabiilhment,  he  thought  proper  to 
divide  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  into  three  ciaffes.  We 
have  already  feen  that  anciently,  under  the  reign  of  Erech- 
theus,  they  had  divided  the  Athenians  into  four  ciaffes  : 

x  Plut.inThcf.  p.10.  F.  ?  Thucyd.  1. 2.  p.  iio.  2  Ibid. 

*  Plut,  in  Thef.  p.  n .  A. 

b  Thucyd.  loc*  cit.  ;  Ifocrat.Encom.  Helen  p.312.;  Plut,  loco  cit. 

«  Thucyd.  1.  2.  p.  no.  J  Ifocrat  Encom.  Helen. p.  312. 

r  Ifocrat.  Plut,  loco  cit. 

f  Plut.  p.  11.  It  is  for  want  offufficient  reflexion  that  moll  of  the  modern 
writers  have  advanced  that  Thefeus  had  tranfported  all  the  people  of  Attica 
into  Athens.  It  is  true  they  might  be  deceived  by  Cicero,  de  ieg  .  1.  2.n.  2. 
Diodorus,  1.  4- P- 306.  Strabo,  1  9.  p.  6  9.  who  lay  it  exprefsly.  But  that 
notion  is  not  juft.  It  is  certai  >  chere  remained  inhabitants  in  the  country  to 
cultivate  the  grounds.  Thucydides  plainly  fays  lb,  1.  2.  p.  108.  Thefeus 
only  nude  Athens  the  metropolis  of  Attica. 
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Thcfeus  thought  there  only  Ihould  be  three  :  the  nobles, 
the  labourers,  and  the  artificers  s.  The  principal  end  of  The- 
feus  was  to  eftablilh  a  perfect  equality  in  the  ftate  h.  With 
this  view,  he  gave  to  the  nobles  the  privilege  of  offering 
facrifices,  of  adminiftering  juftice,  and  of  taking  cogni- 
fance  of  what  concerned  religion  and  civil  government*. 
By  this  means  Thefeus  made  the  nobles  as  powerful  as  both 
the  other  eftates.  Thefe  laft  prevailed  by  their  numbers, 
by  their  neceftary  importance,  and  by  their  utility  in  the 
flate  :  but  the  honours  and  the  dignities  which  the  nobles 
were  in  pofTeffion  of,  gave  a  weight  to  them,  which  was 
not  in  the  labourers  nor  artificers. 

This  diflribution  of  the  citizens  of  a  ftate  into  different 
daffies,  relative  to  their  different  pr.ofdlions,  was  the 
reigning  tafte  of  the  ancient  people.  We  have  fieen  that 
it  had  place  in  Egypt.  The  colonies  that  paffied  from  that 
country  into  Greece,  brought  with  them  this  policy  k.  It 
is  not  therefore  furprifing  that  it  took  place  there.  I  will 
not  here  infill  on  the  inconveniencies  that  might  arifie  from 
fo  dangerous  a  maxim  :  I  will  fpeak  of  them  elfe  where  ». 

Such  was  the  new  form  of  government  which  Thefeus 
eftablifiied  in  his  kingdom.  He  made  Athens  the  capital, 
or,  one  may  lay,  the  metropolis  of  his  dominions.  From 
thence  this  prince  laid  the  foundations  of  the  grandeur 
which  this  city  afterwards  attained.  He  may  juftly  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  the  fécond  founder  m. 

Thefeus  was  alio  the  firft  prince  who  favoured  popular 
government n .  He  ufed  the  kingly  power  with  much  mo¬ 
deration,  governing  his  people  with  great  juftice  and  equi¬ 
ty  °.  But,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  great  qualities,  he 
could  not  avoid  the  ftrokes  of  envy,  always  fond  of  perfe- 

«  Diod.  1.  i.p.  33-;  Plut.  p.  n.  C. 

11  Pauf.  1.  1.  c.  3.  p.  9.  ;  Demofth.  in  Neaeram,  p.  873.  C . 

1  Plut. loco cit.  k  Diod.l.  r.p.  33. 

1  Part  3.  book.  1.  ch.  4.  m  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  306. 

n  Demofth.  in  Neaeram,  p.  873.  ;  Plut,  in  Thef.  p.  ir.  This  author  ob, 
ferves,  after  Ariftotle,  that  the  Athenians  were  the  only  ones  to  whom  Ho¬ 
mer  gives  the  name  of  people.  Iliad.  1.  2.  B.  v.  54. 

*  Ifocrat.  Encom  Helen,  p.  309.  &  311.  ;  Diod.l.  4.  p.  306. 
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curing  the  merit  of  great  men.  He  was  banifhed  from  the 
very  city  he  had  railed  p.  What  is  If  ill  more  remarkable, 

is,  that  it  was  by  way  of  oflracifm,  which  he  himfelf  had 
cftablilhed 

I  (hall  fay  nothing  of  the  kings  who  polTelTed  the  throne 
of  Athens  after  Thefeus.  We  will  pafs  on  to  Codrus,  in 
whom  ended  the  kingly  government.  An  anfwer  of  the 
oracle  determined  this  prince  to  facrifice  himfelf  for  the 
fafety  of  his  kingdom  r.  This  was  the  occafion  of  it. 

The  return  of  the  Heraclidæ  into  Peloponnefus,  of  which 
I  (hall  fpeak  immediately,  had  thrown  that  province  into 
the  greateft  trouble  and  confulion.  The  inhabitants  dri¬ 
ven  from  their  ancient  habitations,  had  been  obliged  to 
look  for  a  retreat  in  different  places.  The  Ionians,  among 
others,  had  applied  to  the  Athenians.  Melanthus,  who 
then  reigned  at  Athens,  had  given  them  a  retreat f.  This 
new  colony  made  Attica  much  more  Hourifhing  than  ever. 
The  Heraclidæ  law  with  a  jealous  eye  this  increafe  of  power. 
They  declared  war  againfl  the  Athenians *.  Melanthus 
was  then  dead,  and  Codrus  had  fucceeded  him.  It  was 
formerly  the  cuflom  never  to  undertake  any  expedition  with¬ 
out  firft  applying  to  the  oracle.  They  therefore  confulted 

it,  and  the  anfwer  was,  that  the  Heraclidæ  fhould  be  con 
querors  if  they  did  not  kill  the  King  of  the  Athenians.  In 
confequence  of  this  they  publifhed  an  exprefs  order  not  to 
touch  the  King  of  Athens.  Codrus  heard  of  this.  The 
love  which  his  people  had  for  him  made  them  keep  a  watch¬ 
ful  guard  upon  him.  To  efcape  from  the  vigilance  of  his 
guards,  he  difguifes  himfelf  like  a  peafant,  enters  into  the 
enemy’s  camp,  picks  a  quarrel  with  a  fo’dier,  and  wounds 
him.  The  foldier  falls  upon  him  and  kills  him.  The  news 

*  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  306.  ;  Pint,  in  Thcf.  p.  T5.  ?6. 

q  Thçophraft.  in  polit,  afud  Suid.  voce  'h-px}  ^  **?»*,  t  r.p.  344.  ;  Enfeb. 
ebron.  1.  2.  p.  93.;  Syncell.  p.  1 72.  :  Scholi.ift.  Ariftophan.  in  Pluto. 

It  is  true  this  opinion  has  its  difficulties.  See  Sc*liçer.  Animad.  in  Eufcb. 
p.  50.  ;  Potter,  Archacol.  1. 4.  c.  25. p.  1 1 5.  et  les  mcm.de  l’acad.  des  inluipt. 
f .  1  2.  mem.  p.  145. 

r  Codrus  pro  p  atria  non  thnidus  mori.  Korat.citm  1.  3.  od.  19. 

f  Strabo,  1.  9  p.  602.  ;  Pauf.  1.  7.  cap.  1 . 

*  Juftin.l.  2.  c.  6.  ;  Strab .1.9.  p.  602. 
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was  foon  fpread.  Codrus  is  known.  The  Heraclidæ  ima¬ 
gining,  from  the  anfwer  of  the  oracle,  that  the  Athenians 
would  be  victorious,  retired  without  giving  battle  a. 

After  the  death  of  Codrus,  the  Athenians  would  have 
given  him  a  fuceeiTor.  But  not  finding  any  to  compare 
with  him,  they  aboliftjed  royalty.  By  this  means  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Athens  was  changed  from  monarchical,  to 
republican  *.  We  will  fpeak  afterwards  of  the  confequences 
of  this  revolution  y . 


ARTICLE  II. 

Argos. 

Î  Have  before  obferved,  that  Argos  was  one  of  the  mold  an¬ 
cient  kingdoms  of  Greece.  I  have  likewife  faid  that 
the  reigns  of  the  firfd  fucceiTors  of  Inachus  delerved  no  at¬ 
tention*.  We  therefore  pafs  them  over  in  flence  to  come 
to  Gelanor.  He  was  the  laid  of  the  race  of  the  Inachidæ 
who  enjoyed  the  crown. 

Gelanor  had  not  reigned  many  months,  before  Danaus, 
at  the  head  of  an  Egyptian  colony  a,  came  to  difpute  the 
crown  with  him  b.  The  people  were  chofen  to  determine 
their  difpute.  Till  that  moment  Danaus  had  had  no  com¬ 
merce  with  the  Argives.  Every  thing  feemed  united  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Gelanor.  Danaus  was  fcarce  known  to  the  people 
over  whom  he  would  reign.  Gelanor,  on  the  contrary,  was 
the  ifiue  of  the  family  which  for  a  long  time  had  been  in 
podeflon  of  the  government,  The  motive  which  made 
them  prefer  Danaus  is  very  fi ngular.  At  the  time  that  they 
both  met  to  attend  the  decifion  of  the  people,  a  wolf  fell 
upon  an  herd  of  cows  which  was  palling  under  the  walls  of 

u  Juftin  .loco  cit.  \  Val.  Max.  1.  5.  c.  6.  p.  489.  ;  Pauf.l.  7.  c.  25. 

*  Juftin.  1.  2.  c.  7.  ;  Veil.  Patercul.  1.  1.  c.  2.  ;  -Paufan.  1.  4.C.  5.  fubfin. 

y  Part  3.  book  1.  chap.  5.  2  See  part  1 .  book  r. 

a  Marm.  Oxon.  ep.  9.  •  Herod.  1.  2.  n. 91.;  Apollod.  1.  2.p.  63.  ;  Diod.I. 
p.  376. 

k  Paul. 1.2.  c.  16. 
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the  city.  He  attacked  the  bull  who  marched  at  their  head 
and  overthrew  him.  The  Argives  took  this  accident  for  a 
decifive  augury.  They  drought  that  Gelanor  was  reprefent- 
ed  by  the  bull,  a  tame  animal,  and  Danaus  by  the  wolf, 
a  lavage  one.  And  on  this  principle  they  determined  in 
favour  of  Danaus c. 

As  loon  as  he  law  himfelf  inverted  with  fovereign  autho¬ 
rity,  he  thought  of  the  means  of  prefervingit.  With  this 
view  he  built  a  citadel  in  the  city  of  Argos  d.  Danaus  edu¬ 
cated  in  Egypt,  where  the  arts  were  very  flouri thing,  would 
impart  them  to  his  new  fubjedts.  lie  Ihewcd  them  the  way 
to  meliorate  their  foil,  and  make  it  more  fertile  e.  This 
prince  excelled  all  the  kings  who  had  preceded  him;  and 
that  in  fo  diftinguillied  a'  manner,  that,  in  confederation  of 
it,  the  people  changed  the  name  which  they  had  always 
borne,  and  did  him  the  honour  to  adopt  his  f. 

To  Danaus,  fucceeded  Lynceus  his  fon-in-law  «;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  be  related  of  his  reign,  nor  of  thole  of 
his  fucceflors,  till  we  come  to  Acrilius.  It  is  in  the  reign 
of  this  prince  that  they  place  the  arrival  of  Pelops  in 
Greece  h. 

He  was  fon  of  the  famous  Tantalus,  King  of  Phrygia. 
A  war  with  II us,  fon  of  Tros,  the  fame  who  gave  to 
Troy  the  name  of  Ilium,  obliged  Pelops  to  quit  Aha,  and 
to  go  into  Greece  with  his  filler  ».  Their  arrival  in  a  very 
little  time  occafioned  great  changes  in  the  affairs  of  that 
part  of  Europe.  Thucydides  remarks,  that  Pelops  calily  ob¬ 
tained  great  credit  in  Greece,  because  he  brought  there 
from  Aha  riches  unknown  before  that  time  to  the  natives 
of  the  country  k.  To  which  Plutarch  adds,  that  the  number 
of  his  children  contributed  to  it  as  much  as  the  greatnefs  of 
his  treafures.  For  his  daughters  were  married  to  the  moll 
powerful  princes  of  Greece,  and  he  found  means  to  procure 
fovereignties  for  each  of  his  children  x.  Pelops  was  more- 

V. 

c  Pauf.l.  2.  c.  19.  d  Straho,  1. 8.  p.  5"»o. 

e  V'e  fhJl  fpcak  of  this  in  the  article  cf  arts. 

f  Euripid.  apud  Strab.  1  8.9.57^.  6  Apoilod- 1. 2.  p. 67.;  Pauf  l.  2.C.6. 

*  JUarfh.p.  286.  *  Ibid.  k  Ibid.  1  Ibid. 
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over  a  fteady  and  prudent  prince,  and  knew  how  to  con¬ 
quer  moft  of  the  people  of  Peloponnefus.  He  was  even  fo 
far  honoured  and  refpe&ed,  that  they  gave  his  name  to  all 
that  peninfula.  I  Ihall  have  occafion  in  the  fequel  to  fpeak 
of  the  pofterity  of  Pelops.  Let  us  return  to  Acrifius. 

No  one  is  ignorant  that  the  end  of  this  prince  was  mofl 
unlucky.  He  loft  his  life  by  the  hand  of  Perleus  hisgrand- 
fon.  By  his  death,  Perfeus  found  himfelf  King  of  Argos. 
But  the  manner  by  which  he  afcended  the  throne,  gave 
him  adiftafte  to  his  kingdom.  He  condemned  himfelf  to 
quit  his  country,  and  engaged  Megapentes  king  of  Tyrin- 
thus,  his  coufin,  to  change  his  kingdom  with  him  111 . 

The  kingdom  of  Argos  loft  by  the  death  of  Acrifius  almoft 
all  its  glory.  From  Megapentes,  who  left  his  crown  to 
Anaxagoras  his  fon,  there  is  nothing  certain  in  the  fuc- 
ceflion  of  the  kings  of  Argos,  All  that  we  know,  is,  that 
Cylarabis  was  the  laft  of  them.  In  the  reign  of  this  prince. 
Greffes,  fon  of  Agamemnon,  feized  on  the  kingdom  of 
Argos  »,  and  united  it  to  that  of  Mycenæ, 

ARTICLE  III. 

M  Y  C  E  N  Æ, 

*~pHough  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae  be  the  leaft  ancient 
A  and  the  leaft  conftderable  in  Greece  ;  yet  to  leave  no¬ 
thing  to  be  withed  for  relative  to  the  ancient  ftate  of 
that  part  of  Europe,  I  fhall  examine  its  hiftory,  but  that 
very  briefly.  What  we  have  read  of  the  exchange  made 
between  Perfeus  and  Megapentes,  made  me  place  here  what 
I  have  to  fay  on  this  lubjeift. 

The  kingdom  of  Mycenæ  owes  its  foundation  to  Per, 
feus  Tyrinthes  was  the  capital  of  that  new  kingdom 
which  that  prince  had  juft  acquired  ;  but,  for  reafons  at  pre- 
fent  unknown,  he  refolved  to  change  his  reftdence.  As  he 

m  Apollod.  1.  2.p.  77-  ;  Pauf.î.  2.  c,  16.  R  Pauf.  ibid.  c.  i8. 

*  Strabo,  1.  S.  p.  579. 
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looked  for  a  proper  place  to  build  a  new  city,  the  hilt  of 
his  fword  fell  off.  This  accident  appeared  to  him  an  hap¬ 
py  prefage.  He  thought  he  there  law  the  will  of  the  gods 
in  a  fenfible  manner,  and  becaufe  pvms  in  Greek  fignified 
the  hilt  of  a  fword,  he  built  a  city  there,  and  called  it  My- 
cenæ  p.  Such  were  the  motives  by  which  they  were  com¬ 
monly  determined  in  thefe  remote  ages. 

Perfeus,  a  prince  equally  famous  by  his  exploits  and  by  his 
travels,  is  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  heroes  of  antiquity  s. 
But  I  believe  1  fliall  be  difpenfed  with  from  entering  into 
any  detail  of  his  actions.  What  hiftory  has  tranfmitted  to 
to  us  is  fo  disfigured  by  fabulous  and  contradictory  relations, 
that  one  cannot  tell  what  to  make  of  them.  1  fliall  there¬ 
fore  content  myfelf  with  juft  taking  notice  of  his  voyages  in 
the  article  of  navigation. 

The  fucceffors  of  Perfeus  were  Maftor,  Ele&rion,  Sthe- 
nelus,  and  Euryftheus.  This  laft  was  grandfon  of  Pelops 
by  his  mother  Nicippe r,  whom  Sthenelus  had  married.  No 
one  is  ignorant  of  the  labours  with  which  he  loaded  Hercules 
his  coufin.  The  family  of  Perfeus  ended  in  the  perfon  of 
Euryftheus.  Having  made  war  in  Attica,  he  perilhed  there 
with  all  his  children  f. 

At  his  death  the  crown  of  Mycenae  palled  into  the  family 
of  Pelops.  Upon  going  on  his  expedition  againft  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  Euryftheus  had  intrufted  the  government  of  his  do¬ 
minions  to  his  uncle  Atreus,  fon  of  Pelops r.  Atreus  was  no 
fooner  apprifed  of  the  death  of  his  nephew,  and  the  defeat  of 
his  army,  than  availing  himfelf  of  the  confiera ation  which 
that  event  had  thrown  his  countries  into,  he  feized  on  the 
throne  of  Mycenae.  This  prince  is  but  too  well  known  by 
the  horrible  confequences  of  his  implacable  hatred  of  Thy- 
eiles  his  elder  brother.  We  know  the  caufe  of  it.  To  re¬ 
venge  himfelf  of  the  dilhonour  he  believed  he  had  received, 

p  Pauf.  1. 2.  c.  16. 

q  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  91. 1 .  7.  n.  61 .  et  150.  ;  Apollod.  1.  2.;  Hygin.  fab.  64.  ;  Ovid. 
Met.  1. 4. 

r  Apollod.  1.  2.  p.,78.  79. 

<  Thucyd.l.  1 .  p.  8.  ;  Apollod.  1. 2.  p.  122.  :  Diod.  1.  4  p.  pi .  302. 

!  Thucyd.  1.  i.p.  89.  ;  Diod.  1.  4-  p.  302. 
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Atreus  made  Thyefles  eat  his  own  children  B.  This  unhap¬ 
py  father  had  been  intimate  with  his  own  daughter  Pelo- 
pia  *.  From  this  inceil  he  had  a  fon  whom  he  called  Egy- 
flhus.  Egyffhus  revenged  his  father  by  haying  Atreus. 
This  death  placed  Thyefles  on  the  throne  of  Mycenæ  y.  A- 
gamemnon  his  nephew  drove  him  out  z  :  but  by  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  his  wife  Clytemneflra,  he  himfelf  home  time  af¬ 
terward  fell  beneath  the  flrokes  of  Egyflhus,  who  feized  on 
the  crown  a.  This  ufurper  in  his  turn  perilhed  by  the  hand 
of  Orefles,  who  did  not  even  fpare  his  own  mother  b. 

The  crime  of  Orefles  did  not  go  unpunilhed.  Without 
fpeaking  of  the  remorfe  of  confcience,  meant  by  the  re¬ 
venging  furies  with  which  the  ancient  tragedies  have  re- 
prefented  him  tormented,  he  was  accufed  before  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  Perilas,  who,  as  coufin-german  of  Clytemneflra, 
demanded  vengeance  for  her  death  e.  Orefles  was  obliged 
logo  to  Athens  to  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Areopagus d.  ?Tis  one  of  the  mofl  famous  that  this  tribunal 
is  faid  to  have  given.  Though  fable  has  ftrangely  disfi¬ 
gured  the  circumflances,  it  is  certain  that  this  judgment 
was  the  epocha  of  a  change  of  the  utmofl  confequence  in 
the  criminal  proceedings  of  the  Athenians.  For  this  rea- 
£on  I  will  lay  the  fads  before  the  reader.  I  leave  to  his 
own  difcernment  the  care  of  difentangling  the  truth,  from 
What  has  been  added  to  it  by  the  tafle  of  an  age  too  fond  of 
the  marvelous. 

The  Areopagus  difcufled  the  affair  of  Orefles  with  great 
attention.  They  were  divided  in  opinion  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  ;  but  in  the  end  the  number  of  the  judges  who  were 
for  condemning  Orefles,  carried  it  by  one  vote  over  thofe 
who  would  have  him  acquitted.  This  unfortunate  prince 
was  going  to  be  condemned  ;  when  Minerva  joined  herfelf, 
fay  they,  to  the  judges  who  were  for  pardoning,  and  by 


*  Pauf.  1.  2-  c.  18.  ;  Hygin.  fab.  87.88.  x  Idem,  ibid, 
y  Ibid.;  Iliad.  1.  2.  v.  100.  z  Euripid.  Iphig.  aét.  5. 

4  Odyff  1.  4.  v.  91.  92. 1.  1  ! .  v.  408.  &c.  ;  Virgil.  Æneid.  1.  11.  v.  226.  & 
268.;  Hygin.  fab.  1 1 7. ;  Veil.  Pater.  1.  i.  p.  2. 
b  Mavm.  Arund.  ep.  24.;  Hygin.  fab.  119.  c  Pauf.  1.8.  c.  34. 

<*  Id.  1.  1.  c.  28.  ;  Marm.  Arund.  ep.  24. 

that 
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that  means  made  the  votes  equal.  In  confequence,  Ore¬ 
ftes  was  acquitted  of  the  acculation  «.  From  that  time, 
whenever  there  was  an  equality  of  voices,  they  decided  in 
favour  of  the  accufed  f,  by  giving  him  what  they  call  the 
Suffrage  of  Minerva  s. 

The  reign  of  Oreftes  was  glorious  and  flouri filing.  By 
his  marriage  with  Hermione,  daughter  of  Menelaus,  he 
inherited  the  kingdom  of  Sparta  h.  I  have  already  obferved, 
that  he  united  the  crown  of  Mycenæ  to  the  kingdom  ot 
Argos  ». 

Tifameneshis  fon  fucceeded  him  k,  and  only  wore  the 
crown  three  years.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  kingdom 
of  Mycenæ  ended  by  the  invafion  of  the  Heraclidæ,  who 
threw  themfelves  into  Peloponnefus,  made  themfelves  ma¬ 
ilers  of  it,  and  changed  the  form  of  government  ». 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Thebes. 

TYEoTia  was  the  fàrfh  country  of  Greece  faid  to  be  inha¬ 
bited  ;  thefe  people  formerly  called  themfelves  Edlenes, 
and  reckoned  Ogyges  for  their  Erfl  fovereign  A  violent 
plague  having  deftroycd  almoft  all  the  firft  colony,  the 
Hyanthes  and  the  Aonians  entered  Beotia,  and  fettled 
there  n.  We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  events  that  hap¬ 
pened  till  the  time  that  Cadmus  feized  on  it. 

*  Æfchil.  in  Enmen.  v.  743.  &  749. 

1  A  rift,  problem  feet.  29.  prob.  13.  ;  Hefychins  voce  ’crai^fyoi.  See  alfo 
Meziriac,  in  ep  Ovid.  t.  2.  p.  271.  ;  Bianchiani.  ift.  univ.  p.318. and  the  note 
on  Mann.  Oxon.p.  353. 

According  to  Varro,  this  cuftom  fhould  be  yet  more  ancient  than  Oreftes  ; 
he  fays  it  took  place  in  the  judgment  which  the  Areopagus  gave  between  Mars 
and  Neptune,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Halirothius.  Apud.  Auguft.  de 
ci vi t.  Dei,  1.  8.  c.  10. 

s  In  France  the  accufed  are  treated  yet  more  favourably.  Theremuft  al¬ 
ways  be  two  voices  majority  for  the  mod  rigorous  fentence.  So  among  eleven, 
for  example,  if  there  are  fix  for  an  heavy  punifhment,  and  five  for  a  lighter, 
the  five  carry  it  againft  the  fix,  and  the  court  pa lTes  the  milder  fentence. 

b  Hygin .  fan.  1 21 . ;  Pauf.  1.  3.  c.  1 .  '  Art.  2. 

k  Pauf.  1.  2.  c.  Ï8.  1  See  art.  6.  *  Pauf.  1.  9.  c.  5* 

■Ibid.  See  alio  Strab.  1.  9.  p.  615. 
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The  arrival  of  this  prince  is  one  of  the  mofl  celebrated 
epochas  of  the  Grecian  hittory.  It  happened  in  the  reign 
of  Amphyction  fécond  king  of  Athens  °,  1519  years  be¬ 
fore  Chrift.  It  is  of  very  little  confequence  to  know  whe¬ 
ther  Cadmus  was  originally  an  Egyptian  or  Phenician  ; 
that  is  a  point  I  ihall  not  examine.  It  is  fufficient  to  know 
that  he  came  from  Phenicia  into  Greece.  All  authors  agree 
in  this.  The  motive  of  his  voyage,  according  to  fome, 
was  an  order  he  received  from  the  King  his  father,  to  go 
in  fearch  of  his  fitter  Europa  whom  the  Greeks  had  ftolen 
away  p.  After  having  been  flopped  by  a  tempett  a  long  time, 
he  came  into  Beotia.  His  firtt  care  was  to  go  and  confult 
the  oracle  of  Delphos,  to  know  in  what  country  he  might 
find  Europa.  The  god,  without  anfwering  his  queftion, 
bid  him  fix  his  abode  at  a  place  that  fhould  be  fhewn  to 
him  by  an  ox  of  a  particular  colour  On  going  out  of 
the  temple,  Cadmus  met  one,  which,  after  having  led  him 
a  great  way,  laid  down  through  wearinefs.  Cadmus  fixed 
himfelt  in  the  very  fpot,  and  called  it  Beotia  r. 

It  was  not  without  meeting  with  great  refittance  from 
the  inhabitants,  that  Cadmus  was  able  to  form  his  new  e- 
flablilhment.  The  Hyantes  in  particular  oppofed  them 
greatly But  a  decifive  battle  obliged  them  to  abandon 
their  country,  and  to  look  for  a  retreat  fomewhere  elfe. 
The  Aonians,  become  wife  by  the  example  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  voluntarily  fubmitted  themfelves  to  the  conqueror, 
who,  on  their  becoming  fubjedls,  permitted  them  to  ttay  fn 
their  own  country.  From  that  time  they  were  one  and  the 
fame  people  with  the  Phenicians *.  This  is  the  abridg- 

0  Marm.  Oxon.  ep.  7. 

p  Eufeb.  Chron.  1.  2.  p.  79. 

According  to  an  ancient  tradition  related  by  Athenneus,  1 . 14 .  p.  658.  Cad¬ 
mus  was  only  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  King  of  Sidon.  Seduced  by  the 
charms  of  Hermione  or  Harmione,  a  mu  fi  ci  an  in  the  court  of  that  prince,  he 
carried  her  off,  and  eondu&ed  her  into  Boeotia.  ^ee  upon  this  whole  anecdote, 
le  comment,  du  P.  Calmet.  ad  Gen.  c.  37.  v.  36.  Athenaeus  took  this  from 
the  third  book  of  Euhemeres,  a  famous  author,  but  much  cried  down  by  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  T  believe  very  unjuftly,  as  I  will  fully  ihew  hereafspx. 

a  Apollod,l.  3.  p.  136.  ;  Hygin.  fab.  178.  ;  Pa*if.  1.  9.  c.  J2. 

r  Pauf.  1.  9-c.  12.  f  Pàuf,  1.9.  c.  5.  1  Ibid. 
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ment  of  the  hiftory  of  this  colony,  which  fable  has  flrange- 
ly  altered  ». 

When  Cadmus  faw  himfelf  in  peaceable  poffefEon  of  the 
country,  he  built  a  fortrefs,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
thefe  hr  ft  conquerors,  which,  from  the  name  of  its  founder, 
was  called  Cadmeus  *.  As  he  wanted  to  increale  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  fubjedts,  he  firft  granted  the  favour  of  afylums, 
and  gave  an  abfolute  lecurity  to  all  thofe  who  would  fly  for 
refuge  to  him  y.  Cadmus  fucceeded,  and  by  this  expedient 
made  his  city  extremely  populous.  But  he  expofed  it  at 
the  fame  time  to  the  jealoufy  of  his  neighbours,  in  that  he 
protected  criminals  from  the  puniihment  they  deferved. 

There  are  few  colonies  from  whom  the  Greeks  have  drawn, 
fuch  great  advantages  as  from  this  of  Cadmus.  Greece  is 
indebted  to  him  for  alphabetic  writing,  the  art  of  culti¬ 
vating  the  vine,  and  the  forging  and  working  of  metals.  I 
fliall  take  a  proper  notice  of  all  thefe  particulars  in  the  le¬ 
quel  of  this  work. 

Cadmus,  after  having  reigned  fome  time  in  Beotia,  faw 
a  confpiracy  formed  which  deprived  him  of  the  throne. 
Forced  to  retire,  lie  looked  for  an  afylum  among  the  En- 
cheleans  z.  Thefe  people  being  at  that  time  at  war  with 
the  Illyrians,  had  received  an  anfwcr  from  the  oracle, 
which  promifed  them  victory  if  they  marched  under 
the  conduct  of  Cadmus.  They  believed  this;  and  having 
effectively  put  that  prince  at  their  head,  they  defeated  the 
Illyrians.  In  acknowledgment  of  the  fervice  which  Cad¬ 
mus  had  done  them,  they  chofe  him  king.  There  he  fi- 
nilhed  his  courfe.  He  died  in  that  country  a. 

The  moment  that  Cadmus  abandoned  his  riling  princi¬ 
pality,  Polydore  his  fon  afcended  the  throne  b.  I  fhall 

“  See  Apollod.  1.  3.  p.  136.  ;  Ovid,  met-  1. 3.  wit.  ;  Paksphat.  c.  6.  ;  Bannier, 
«cplica t.  des  fables,  t.  6.  p.  117. 

x  Strab.  1 . 9.  p.  6r5.  ;  Pauf.  1  9.  c.  5. 

>  Potter,  Archaeolog.  Gr.  1.2.  c. 2. p.  213. 

Romulus  availed  himfelf  of  the  fame  means  to  people  Rome  the  more  readily. 
Dion.  Halic.  1.  2.  p.  88.  ;  T.  Livius,  1.  1 .  n.  8.  ;  Strabo,  1.  5.  p.  352.  ;  Plut,  in 
Romulo,  p.  22.  E. 

*  Apollod.  1.  3.  p.  143.;  Strabo,  1.  7.  p.  503.;  Pauf.  1.  9.  c.  5. 

»  Apollod.  &  Pauf.  Iccocit.  b  Ibid. 
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dwell  no  logger  on  the  fiicceffors  of  Cadmus.  The  family 
of  that  prince  is  but  too  well  known  by  the  (hocking  mil- 
fortunes  that  overwhelmed  it.  The  mod  tragical  cataftro- 
phes  feem  to  have  been  the  portion  of  his  fuccefTors.  They 
continued  to  Xanthus  the  laid  King  of  Thebes.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  perilhed,  was  the  reafon  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  changed  its  form,  and  became  republican. 

A  difference  had  arifen  between  the  Athenians  and  The- 

» 

bans  about  a  city  of  which  they  difputed  the  podeffion. 
'The  troops  being  in  fight  of  each  other,  the  two  armies  re- 
heeding,  that,  in  rifking  a  battle,  there  mud  be  a  great  ma¬ 
rry  killed  on  both.  Tides,  they  agreed  then,  to  lave  the 
effulion  of  blood,  to  oblige  the  two  kings  themfelves  to 
decide  the  quarrel  of  the  two  dates.  Timoetheus,  King  of 
Athens,  refufed  the  challenge,  and  refigned  his  royalty. 
Melanthus,  to  whom  they  offered  it,  accepted  it,  and  killed 
the  King  of  Thebes b. 

This  event,  joined  to  the  misfortunes  which  Teemed 
inseparable  from  the  perfons  of  their  fovereigns,  gave  the 
Thebans  a  di Hike  to  royalty  c  :  like  the  Athenians  in  this 
particular,  who,  on  the  death  of  Codrus,  changed  likewife 
the  form  of  their  government.  But  this  change  aggran¬ 
dized  the  Athenians,  whereas  the  Thebans,  in  lofmg  their 
kings,  lod  all  their  reputation  d.  Athens  become  a  repu¬ 
blic,  carried  its  glory  to  the  highed  pitch  it  was  capable  of 
arriving  at.  Thebes,  on  the  contrary,  could  only  Ianguifh 
for  a  long  time.  It  was  more  than  feven  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore  it  could  arife  from  its  obfcurity.  At  lad  it  got  out  of 
it  by  the  reputation  which  the  victories  of  Epaminondas  and 
Pelopidas  gave  to  their  arms.  This  republic  played  but  a 
fhort  Icene,  it  is  true,  but  a  mod  brilliant  one.  But  this 
is  too  foreign  to  our  fubjeff  to  dwell  upon  it. 

b  Conon  apud  Phot,  narrat.  39.  p.  447.  ;  Strabo,  1.9.  p.602.;  Pauf.  1.9. 
r.  6.;  Polyaen.  ftraf .  1.  1.  c.  19.  ;  Frontin.  ftrat.  1.  2.  n.  41.  ;  Suidas,  voce 
A?raTUpiu}  t.  2.  p.  248. 

Pauf.  1. 9.’C.  6.  a  P.auf.  ibid.  ;  Herod.  1.  9.  n.  85. 
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ARTICLE  V, 

La  CED  Æ  MON. 

|T  is  not  with  the  origin  of  this  city  as  with  that  of  Athens. 

The  beginning  of  Lacedaemon  is  abfolutely  unknown. 
Its  firft  years  have  been  fo  obfcured,  that  even  fable  itlelf 
has  not  found  fufficiènt  matter  to  einbellifh  it.  I  fhall  not 
therefore  flop  to  examine  the  different  traditions  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  about  the  origin  of  this  peo¬ 
ple,  of  whom  we  are  not  at  all  inftruifted  e.  We  mull 
without  doubt  attribute  the  caufe  of  this  to  the  contempt 
which  at  all  times  the  Lacedaemonians  had  for  letters  f. 

Lelex  is  looked  upon  as  the  firft  who  is  laid  to  have 
reigned  over  Laconia.  Some  fay  that  he  was  an  Egyptian 
others,  that  he  was  originally  of  that  country  h.  They 
place  the  beginning  of  his  reign  1516  years  before  the 
ChriAian  æra.  Of  moll  of  the  kings  who  have  polie  ITed  the 
throne  from  this  prince  to  O relies,  we  lcarce  know  any 
thing  but  their  names  ;  we  can  no  where  find  either  the  time 
that  each  prince  reigned,  or  even  the  number  of  years 
which  make  up  the  fum  of  their  reigns.  Befides  the  little 
we  know  of  their  allions,  prefents  nothing  worthy  of  de¬ 
taining  the  reader.  Yet  we  mull  except  Oebalus,  the  eighth 
king  of  Sparta  from  Lelex. 

This  prince  efpoufed  for  his  fccond  marriage  Gorgopho- 
na,  daughter  of  Perfeus.  That  princefs  was  then  widow 
ofPericres,  King  of  Meflina  *.  This  is  the  firft  example 
the  Grecian  hiftory  gives  us  of  a  widow’s  marrying  y.  By 
this  marriage  he  had  Tyndarus  x.  His  father  declared  him 
heir  to  his  dominions,  and  he  enjoyed  them  feme  time.  But 
Oebalus  had  had  by  Nicoftrata,  his  firft  wife,  a  fon  called 
Hippocoon  m.  This  prince,  afiifted  by  the  nobles  of  the 

*  See  Bochatt,  le  P.  Pezron.  le  Clerc,  bibliothèque  univ.  t.  6. 
f  Ælinn.  var.  hift.  1.  12.  c.  50.  t  pauf.  1. 1.  c.  44. 

IJ.  I.  3.  iuit.  'Id.  1.4.  c.  2.  k  ld.1.  2.  c.  21 .  1  Id.l.  3.  e.  1. 

m  Meurf.  dc  reg.  Lac.  c.  3.  4. 
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country,  claimed  the  throne  in  virtue  of  his  right  of  feniori- 
ty,  declared  war  againft  Tyndarus  n,  obliged  him  to 
give  up  the  crown,  and  go  to  Sparta  °.  Tyndarus  retired  to 
Theflius,  and  married  his  daughter  Leda,  fo  well  known 
in  fable  by  her  amours  with  Jupiter  p.  Hippocoon  having 
fome  time  before  drawn  upon  himfelf  the  wrath  of  Hercu¬ 
les,  that  hero  maffacred  him  and  all  his  children,  and 
replaced  Tyndarus  upon  the  throne  of  Sparta  a.  But  he 
only  ceded  that  crown  to  him  on  condition  that  he  gave  it 
tip  again  to  his  defcendents  when  they  Ihould  come  and 
demand  it  of  him  r. 

Tyndarus  had,  by  his  marriage  with  Leda,  twofons  twins, 
Caftorand  Pollux,  and  two  daughters,  Helena  and  Clytem- 
neflraf.  Authors  are  not  agreed  in  what  manner  Caflor 
and  Pollux  periihed.  However  it  was,  Tyndarus  affiidted 
for  the  untimely  lofs  of  his  two  fons,  thought  to  repair  it 
by  chufing  a  foil- in-law  worthy  of  his  daughter,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  governing  his  kingdom.  His  defign  was  no  fooner 
known,  than  all  the  princes  of  Greece  offered  themfelves. 
They  reckoned  there  were  twenty-three  rivals  who  afpired 
to  the  hand  of  Helen  This  croud  of  competitors  greatly 
embarraffed  Tyndarus.  He  feared  left  the  choice  that  he 
fhould  make  fhould  bring  on  him  the  enmity  of  thofe  who 
Ihould  be  refufed.  UlyiTes,  who  was  one  of  the  number,  then 
gave  marks  of  that  artifice  which  has  always  appeared  in 
his  conduct.  He  fuggefted.  to  Tyndarus  an  expedient  to 
get  out  of  the  difficulty  without  any  difagreeable  confe- 

n  Pauf.  1.  2.  c.  1 8.  p.  1 51 . 1.3.  c.  1. 

0  Apollod.  1.  3.p.  173.  ;  Diod  1.  4.  p.  278.  ;  Strabo,  1. 10.  p.  708.  ;  Pauf.  1. 
3.  c.  21. p.  263. 

p  Apollod.  1.  3.  p.  173.  ;  Bygin.  fab.  77.  ;  Strabo,  1.  10.  p.  709. 

a  Apollod.  1.  2.  p.  114. 1 15.  ;  Diod.l.  4.  p.  278.  ;  Pauf.  1.  2,  c.  18.  p.  151.  !. 
3.  c.  1 5.  p.  244. 

r  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  278.  ;  Pauf.  p.  I5r. 

r  Apollod.  1.  3.  p.  174.  ;  Bygin.  fab.  78. 

f  Apollod.  1.  3.  p.  175. 

It  mult  have  been  that  in  thofe  times  the  hopes  of  a  croWn  furpaffed  aft 
other  confederations  ;  other  wife  the  rape  of  Helen  by  Thefeus,  had  made 
too  much  noife  in  Greece  not  to  have  cooled  the  ardor  of  the  pretenders, 
efpecially  as  fhe  was  fufpeçted  to  have  to  Thefeus,  Iphigenia,  whom  her  aunt 
Clytemneftra  took  care  to  bring  up  as  if  the  had  been  her  own  daughter. 
Pauf.  Î.  2.  c.  22.  ;  Auton.  liberal,  metam.  c.  27. 
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quences.  He  advifed  him  to  make  all  the  lovers  of  Helen 
fwear  folemnly,  that  they  would  agree  to  the  choice  of  that 
princefs,  and  that  they  would  all  join  themfelves  to  him 
whom  Ihe  had  chofen,  to  defend  him  againft  any  one  who 
would  difpute  her  with  him  u.  They  all  accept  the  propo¬ 
rtion,  each  flattering  himfelf  that  the  choice  of  Helen 
will  fall  upon  him.  She  determined  in  favour  of  Menelaus, 
brother  of  Agamemnon  x,  who  by  that  means  became  King 
of  Sparta  y.  Scarce  had  flic  been  three  years  with  this 
prince,  when  Ihe  was  carried  off  by  Tatis,  fon  of  Priam. 
Every  one  knows  that  this  rape  occafioned  the  war  of 
Troy  *, 

Before  this  event,  Helen  had  had  to  Menelans  a  daugh¬ 
ter  called  Hermione  3.  This  princefs,  on  marrying  Oreftes 
her  coufin-german,  brought  as  a  dower  to  the  prince  the 
kingdom  of  Sparta  b.  It  was  under  the  reign  of  Tifamenes 
his  fon,  that  the  defeendents  of  Hercules  entered  into  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  and  made  themfelves  mailers  of  it  eighty  years 
after  the  taking  of  Troy.  This  event,  one  of  the  moft 
confiderable  in  the  Grecian  hiftory,  totally  changed  the 
face  of  that  part  of  Europe,  and  brought  upon  it  a  dreadful 
revolution.  This  was  the  occafion  of  it. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

The  Heraclidæ. 

JpEnsFus  had  had,  by  his  marriage  with  Andromeda,  Al- 
ceus,  Sthenelus,  Hilas/Maftor,  and  Eledlrion  c.  Alceus 
having  married  Hippomene,  daughter  of  Meneceus,  had 

*  Apollod.  1.  3.  p.  1  “6. ;  Hygin.  fab.  78.  ;  Pauf.  1.  3.  c.  2z>. 

x  Hygin.  fab.  78.  y  Ibid. 

z  Herodotus  makes  a  very  judicious  reflection  on  this  fubjech  The  Afia- 
tics,  fays  h^,  look  upon  the  taking  away  a  man’s  wife  as  a  moft  unjuft  a&ion  ; 
but  they  think  none  but  fools  would  try  to  revenge  thofe  that  have  been  car¬ 
ried  off,  perfuaded  that  this  could  not  have  happened  but  with  their  own  con- 
fent.  1.  i.n.4. 

“Apollod.  1. 3.  p.  176.  h  Pauf.l.3.c.  t.:  Hygin. fab.  122. 

c  Apollod.  1.  2.  p.  77.  78.;  Diod.l.  4.  p.  254. 
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two  children  by  her,  Amphytrion  and  his  filter  Anaxo*. 
Eleélrion  married  his  niece  Anaxo,  daughter  of  Alceus, 
and  by  that  marriage  had  Alcmena  %  who  afterwards  be¬ 
came  the  wife  of  Amphytrion,  and  was  mother  of  Hercu¬ 
les. 

Ele&rion  enjoyed  the  throne  of  Mycenae  after  the  death 
of  Perfeus.  Amphytrion  ought  naturally  to  have  fucceeded 
him.  He  was  grandfon  of  Perfeus,  and  by  his  wife  Alcme¬ 
na,  he  was  the  foie  heir  of  Eledlrion  f.  But  having 
had  the  misfortune  involuntarily  to  kill  his  father-in-law, 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Thebes  *.  Sthenelus,  brother  of 
Eledlrion,  availing  himfelf  of  the  public  hatred  which  this 
accident  had  drawn  upon  Amphytrion,  feized  on  the  realms 
of  his  fugitive  nephew,  and  gave  them  to  his  fon  Euryfthe- 
us  h.  By  this  ufurpation  Hercules  was  himfelf  excluded 
from  the  crown  of  Mycenæ.  We  know  to  what  dangers 
Euryftheus  expofed  this  hero,  with  a  view  to  deftroy  him. 
He  without  doubt  apprehended  that  he  would  undertake 
fometime  or  other  to  dethrone  him.  Hercules  at  his  death 
left  many  children.  They  were  almoft  all  brought  up  by 
the  care  of  Ceix,  king  of  Trachine  *.  Euryftheus  fearing 
that  they  Ihould  one  day  unite  to  take  the  crown  from  him, 
threatened  Ceix,  to  declare  war  againft  him  if  he  did  not 
drive  them  from  his  court.  The  Heraclidæ  terrified  by 
thefe  menaces,  quitted  Trachine.  In  vain  they  fought  an 
afylum  in  moft  of  the  cities  of  Greece.  They  found  none 
wrho  would  receive  them.  The  Athenians  were  the  only 
people  who  durft  give  them  a  retreat  k.  Euryftheus  would 
not  fuffer  them  to  ftay  there.  Determined  to  deftroy  them, 
he  led  againft  them  a  powerful  army.  The  Heraclidæ  flip- 
ported  by  the  Athenians,  and  commanded  by  Iolaus,  ne¬ 
phew  of  Hercules,  by  Hyllus  his  fon,  and  by  Thefeus,  they 

-■*  Apollod.ibid.  e  Id.  ibid.  f  Ib.p.  79-  80. 
s  Id.  p.  8.0.  ;  Pauf.  1.  9.  c.  11.  h  Apoilod.  1.  2.  p.  So. 

5  Id. ibid.  p.  122.  ;  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  331.  ;  Pauf.  1.  1.  c.  32.  p.  79. 
k  Appollod.  Diod.  Pauf.  locis  cit.  ;  Euripid.  Heraclid.  v.  19.  50.  145.  See.  ; 
Itbcrat.  p.  129. 
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gave  battle  to  Euryftheus.  They  gained  it.  Euryftheus 
loft  his  life  in  it  ». 

This  happy  fuccefs  having  drawn  a  great  number  of  fol- 
diers  to  the  army  of  the  Heraclidæ,  they  took  almoft  all 
the  towns  of  Peloponnefus Di.  But  a  violent  plague  having 
aflli&ed  that  province,  they  confulted  the  oracle  upon  it. 
They  were  informed,  that  having  entered  the  country  too 
foon,  they  could  not  make  the  plague  to  ceafe  but  by  red* 
ing.  They  obeyed,  and  abandoned  Peloponnefus  n. 

The  oracle,  according  to  cuftom,  explained  itfelf  obfcure- 
ly  as  to  the  time  that  Ihould  elapfe  before  the  Heraclidæ 
ought  to  make  a  new  attempt.  So  Hyllus,  their  chief,  who 
thought  he  had  difcovered  the  meaning,  returned  to  Pelo¬ 
ponnefus  at  the  end  of  three  years  ®.  Atreus  who  then  reign¬ 
ed  at  Mycenx,  aiTembled  all  his  troops,  ftrengthened  him* 
felf  by  alliances,  and  advanced  to  difpute  the  paffage  with 
the  enemy  p.  The  armies  being  in  light  of  each  other,  Hyl¬ 
lus  remonftrated  that  it  would  not  be  fo  well  to  expofe  the 
two  parties  to  the  chance  of  a  general  battle.  He  therefore 
|:  propofed  to  Atreus  and  the  other  chiefs,  to  chufe  among 
them  a  champion,  and  he  offered  to  fight  him,  on  condition 
|1  that  the  event  of  their  combat  Ihould  determine  that  of  the 
\\  war.  The  offer  was  accepted.  They  came  to  this  agreement, 
:i  that  if  Hyllus  was  vidor,  the  Heraclidæ  Ihould  enter  into 
1  their  father’s  pofteflions  ;  but  if  he  was  conquered,  neither 
;l  he  nor  any  belonging  to  him  Ihould  return  into  Peloponnefus 
j  for  an  hundred  years*!.  Echemus,  King  of  Tegeates,  on 
!  the  fide  of  the  allies,  accepted  the  challenge  of  Hyllus,  and 
[1  flew  him.  The  Heraclidæ,  according  to  treaty,  withdrew 
:.i  their  troops,  and  abftained  from  all  ads  of  hoftility  r. 

1  Apollod.  Diod.  lociscit Strab  1.  8.  p.  579. 

r‘  Apollod.  et  Ei«d.  Loris  cit.  D  Apollod.  1.  2.  p.  122.  123. 

0  Id.  ibid.  p.  123.  124.  The  god  had  ordered  them  to  wait  for  the  third 
[  fruit;  Hyllus  believing  that  that  expreffion  meant  three  harvefts,  returned  ii>- 
to  Peloponnefus  at  theend  of  three  years;  whereas,  according  to  the  intention 
ij  of  the  oracle,  he  ought  to  have  underflood  by  the  third  fruit,  the  third  genera- 
t  tion. 

p  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  302. 

'  Herod.  1.  9.  n.  26.  ;  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  302.  He  is  mi  flak  en  in  fixing  this  term 
r|  only  fifty  years. 

r  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  302.  ;  Pauf.  1.  i.  c.  41.  He  is  miftaken  in  placing  this  event 
SI  in  the  reign  of  Orefles. 
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They  kept  their  word  ;  but  when  the  term  they  had  a- 
greed  upon  was  expired>  Temenes,  Chrefphontes,  and  Ari- 
ftodemus,  delcendents  of  Hercules  by  Hyllus  f,  made  a  lafl 
puth  to  make  themlelves  makers  of  Pel  op  on  ne  fus.  This  lafl 
trial  fucceeded  better  than  the  preceding.  After  having 
equipped  a  fleet  at  NaupaHus  %  the  Heraclidæ,  accor¬ 
ding  to  cuflom,  confulted  the  oracle  upon  the  fuccefs  of 
their  enterprife.  The  anfwer  was,  that  they  ought  to 
take  three  eyes  for  the  guides  of  their  expedition  u.  As  they 
endeavoured  to  find  the  fenfe  of  thefe  words,  there  happen¬ 
ed  a  one-eyed  man  to  ride  by  on  a  mule.  He  was  an  Ætoli- 
an,  called  Oxylus.  Perfuaded  that  he  was  the  guide  delign- 
ed  by  the  oracle,  the  Heraclidæ  joined  him  in  their  enter¬ 
prife,  and  promifedhim  Elis  for  his  lhare  x. 

The  Achaians  and  lonians  then  pofTefTed  the  greatefl  part 
of  Peloponnefusy.  Tifamenes,  fon  of  Orefles,  reigned  over 
Argos,  Mycenæ,  and  Lacedæmon.  He  took  up  arms,  but  was 
defeated,  and  perillied  in  the  battle  that  was  fought  z.  The 
Heraclidæ  took  Argos,  Mycenæ,  and  Lacedæmon.  They  di¬ 
vided  thefe  three  cities  among  them.  They  had  their  pof- 
feffions  by  lot  a.  Temenes  had  Argos.  Lacedæmon  fell  to 
the  children  of  Ariflodemus,  who  died  during  the  courfe  of 
the  expedition.  Mycenæ  fell  to  Crelphontes b,  Oxylus  had 
Elis,  as  they  had  promifed  him.  He  was  not  fo  eafily  fet¬ 
tled  in  it  as  they  had  flattered  themfelves.  Dius,  who  was 
the  pofTeiTor,  difputed  it  with  him.  According  to  the  cuflom 
of  thofe  times c,  inflead  of  expofing  all  their  troops  to  the 

f  Pauf.  1.2C.  :S. 

x  Apollo:!.  !.  2  p  t 24.  ;  Pauf.  1.  5.  c.  y  While  they  were  preparing  this 
fleet,  Ariflodemus  died.  He  left  two  children  who  fucceeded  to  his  rights. 
Anollod.  fnpra;  Pauf.  1.  4.  c.  3. 

u  Anollod.  1.  2.  p.  î 2 5  ;  Pauf.  1.  5.  c.  3.  x  Apollod.  Pauf.  lociscit. 

y  Thefe  people  had  their  names  from  Acheus  and  Ion,  Ions  of  Xuthus, 
grand  Ions  of  Helen  and  great-grandfons  of  Deucalion. 

z  Apollod.  loco  it  P  tuf.  1.  2.  c.  18.  only  fays  that  this  prince  was  obliged 
to  retire  with  his  children. 

a  Apollod.  1.  2  p  r  25.  ra6.;  Pauf.  1.  4.  c.  3.  The  original  of  this  treaty  re- 
jnaine-'  in  the  fime  of  Tiberius  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  4.  n.  43! 

*  Plato  de  leg.  1.  3  p.  S28.;  Apollod,  1. 2.p.  126.;  Paüf.  1.  2.  c.  18. 1.  4.  c.  3. 

6  Strabo  1.  8.  p.  548. 
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rifk  of  a  battle,  they  agreed  to  chufe  an  Etolhn  and  an  E* 
lean,  who,  by  lingle  combat,  lhould  terminate  the  quarrel 
of  the  two  pretenders.  The  Etolian  got  the  vi&ory;  fo 
Oxylus  was  acknowledged  King  d. 

It  was  thus  that  Peloponnefus  went  from  the  family  of  Pe- 
lops  to  the  defcendents  of  Hercules.  That  part  of  Greece 
was  not  the  only  one  that  felt  the  effects  of  this  revolu¬ 
tion  e.  The  reil  of  the  countries  fuffered  almoft  as  much 
from  the  confequences  of  this  event.  The  people  who 
were  firft attacked,  threw  themlelves  upon  their  neighbours: 
thefe  here  reciprocally  carried  delolation  into  the  countries 
whofe  vicinity  made  them  molt  convenient  to  them.  The 
ftrongeft  drove  out  the  weakeft.  Like  the  waves  of  an  agi¬ 
tated  fea,  this  people,  fo  to  fpeak,  flowed  back  one  upon 
another.  The  Achaians  were  the  firft  upon  whom  the  florin 
fell.  Forced  to  quit  their  country,  they  threw  themfelves  up¬ 
on  the  Ionians,  whom  they  obliged  to  quit  theirs.  Thefe  laft 
had  recourfe  to  Melanthus,  who  had  juft  afcended  the  throne 
of  Athens.  Touched  with  the  misfortunes  of  his  ancient 
countrymen,  this  prince  gave  them  a  retreat  in  his  king¬ 
dom  f. 

The  return  of  the  Heraclidæ  into  Peloponnefus  is  one  of 
the  molt  remarkable  epochs  of  the  Grecian  hiftory.  The 
confequences  were  fatal  to  the  whole  nation,  as  I  (hall  fhew, 
when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  flate  of  arts  and  fciences  in 
Greece  during  the  courfe  of  the  ages  we  are  going  over. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

1 

Objervations  on  the  ancient  government  of  Greece. 

E  have  feen  from  the  expofure  I  have  made  of  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  Grecian  hiftory,  that  the  monarchical 
government  was  the  firft  that  took  place  among  thefe  people. 
This  is  a  truth  acknowledged  by  all  the  writers  of  antiqui- 

d  Strabo,  ib.  Pauf.  1.  5.  c.  4.  i luit. 

*  Id.  1.  2.  c.  13.  inii.;  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  171.  ;  Diod.  fragm.  1.  6.  ;  Apud  Syncell. 
p.  179-  ;  Strabo.  1.  9.  p.  622.  i  Strab.  1.  9.  p.  602-  ;  Pauf.  1.  7.  w.  1. 

Yoi«.  II.  G  ty 
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ty  e.  Thefe  famous  republics,  Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth, 
&c.  were  not  formed  but  till  pretty  late.  Let  us  examine 
what  were  the  rights,  the  power,  the  offices,  and  authority 
of  the  frit  fovereigns  of  Greece.  We  fhall  fee  by  the  details 
we  are  going  to  make,  how  thapelefs  aftd  rude  the  ancient 
government  of  thefe  people  was. 

One  ought  to  apply  to  the  fir fb  kings  of  Greece,  what  I 
have  faid  of  the  frit  fovereigns  of  Afia.  They  were  very 
diftant  from  the  idea  we  now  join  to  the  name  of  king. 
The  extent  of  their  dominions,  their  domains,  and  their 
power,  in  no  refpect  anfwered  to  the  title  they  bore  ;  a 
fmall  city,  a  town,  a  few  leagues  of  ground,  were  honoured 
with  the  name  of  kingdom.  There  were  not  then  any  con- 
hderable  cities  in  Greece.  The  greateft  part  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  lived  in  the  country  h.  Thus  when  the  hiftory  of  thofe 
times  fpeaks  of  great  monarchies,  and  of  powerful  kings, 
we  ought  always  to  underhand  it  in  companion  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  hates.  Argolide  which  formed  the  kingdom  of  A- 
gamemnon,  was  only  a  very  fmall  province.  There  are  in 
France  many  ehates  more  conhderable,  by  the  demefns 
that  depend  upon  them,  than  this  kingdom  fo  boahed  of  in 
Grecian  antiquity. 

The  power  of  thofe  kings  was  not  much  more  extenhve 
than  their  territories.  The  affair  of  Hypermnehra,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Danaus,  proves  how  very  bounded  was  the  authority 
of  the  Grecian  fovereigns. 

Danaus  was  provoked  at  his  daughter,  becaufe  lire  had  not 
executed  an  order  he  had  given  her  to  flab  her  hufband  the 
firlt  night  of  their  marriage.  He  durit  not  puniffi  her  by  his 
own  authority.  He  cited  her  before  the  people,  as  guilty  of 
difobedience  :  Hypermneftra  was  not  only  acquitted  of  the 
accufation,  but  was  even  honoured  by  the  Argives,  by  be¬ 
ing  made  prieflefs  of  Juno  their  principal  divinity  *. 

8  Arift.  polit.  1. 1 .  c.  ro.  ;  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  1.  5.  p.  336.  ;  Strabo,  1.  y.p.  496. 

b  Thucyd.  1 .  r.  p.  11 .  lin.  70. 

*  Paiaf.  1.  2.  c.  19.  ;  Eufeb.  Chron.  1.2.  n.  582.  It  feems  in  thefe  times  that 
the  King  did  not  name  the  high  prieftefles  j  but  that  they  were  elected  by 
the  people.  See  Iliad.  1, 6.  v.  30c. 
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We  likewife  know  that  the  kings  of  Attica,  fo  far  from 
having  fovereign  authority,  were  often  expofed  to  the  ca¬ 
prices  and  violences  of  their  people.  It  was  not  uncommon 
to  fee  them  take  up  arms  againft  iheir  prince,  and  often  to 
declare  war  againft  him.  The  will  of  the  kings  was  not  their 
rule.  Thev  governed  themfelves  according  to  their  own 
wills,  and  often  came  to  blows  with  each  other  k.  They 
did  not  apply  to  the  King  but  when  the  common  danger 
obliged  them  to  aftemble  :  then  indeed  they  fubmitted  them¬ 
felves  to  his  conduct  ‘. 

What  Homer  tells  us  of  the  form  of  government  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ithaca,  of  that  of  the  Pheacians  m,  and  of  fome 
others,  may  ferve  as  a  rule  to  judge  of  the  reft  of  the  ftates 
of  Greece.  We  ought  only  to  look  upon  the  firft  fovereigns 
of  this  country,  as  chiefs  of  a  kind  ol  republic,  where  all  the 
affairs  were  decided  by  a  plurality  of  voices.  The  ancient 
government  of  the  Greeks  was,  properly  fpeaking,  a  med¬ 
ley,  a  compound  of  monarchy,  oligarchy,  and  democracy  D. 

The  grandees  had  great  authority,  and  enjoyed  very  ex- 
tenfive  privileges.  In  Homer,  Alcinous,  King  of  the  Phea¬ 
cians,  fpeaking  to  the  great  men  of  the  ftate,  fays  in  plain 
terms,  “  There  are  twelve  chiefs  who  command  a  people, 
u  and  I  am  the  thirteenth  "  When  Thefeus  would  make 
Athens  the  centre  of  the  authority  of  the  whole  government, 
and  bring  under  its  jurifdicftion  all  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Attica,  he  found  great  oppofition  from  the  rich  and  moft 
powerful  of  his  kingdom,  who  were  afraid  of  being  ftript  of 
the  beft  part  of  their  authority  p. 

The  people  had  likewife  their  rights.  They  held  public 


k  Plut,  in  Thef.  p.  10.  F.  1  Thucyd.  1.  2.  p.  107.  108. 
m  Though,  for  reafons  I  fhall  give  in  another  place,  I  think  we  ought  to  look 
upon  the  ifle  of  the  Pheacians  as  belonging  to  Afia,  rather  than  Europe  ;  yet 
finding  great  conformity  between  the  government  of  thefe  people  and  that  of 
the  Greeks,  I  thought  I  could  ftrengthen  the  article  I  am  at  prefent  treating 
of  by  examples  drawn  from  the  Pheacians. 

D  Arift.  polit. 1.  3.  c.  14.  ;  Dion.  Halio.  1.  5.  p.  337. 

0  Odyff.  1.  8.  v.  390.  Thefe  twelve  chiefs,  or  princes  were  fomething  like, 
what  the  twelve  peers  of  France  were  formerly. 

?  Plut,  in  Thef.  p.  11. 
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aflembiies  to  deliberate  on  affairs  of  Hate.  The  kings  de¬ 
termined  nothing  of  themfelves.  They  had  a  council  compo¬ 
sed  of  the  principal  perlons  of  the  nation  *  :  they  there  propo¬ 
sed  what  they  judged  proper.  If  their  project  was  approved  of, 
they  put  it  in  execution  after  having  declared  it  to  the  af- 
fembly  of  the  people  r.  This  is  what  Arifhotle  explains  ve¬ 
ry  diflin&iy  :  £<  It  is  eafy  to  remark,”  fays  he,  “  by  the  an- 
“  cient  forms  of  government  very  exadlly  copied  and  written 
“  by  Homer,  that  the  kings  propofed  to  the  people  what 
had  been  re  Solved  in  council f.”  We  Shall  again  have  oc- 
cafion  to  return  to  this  fubjedt,  when  we  Speak  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  discipline  of  thefe  ancient  times  *. 

Befides,  the  people  lived  in  very  great  liberty,  and  almoft 
in  independence,  without  any  obligation  of  obeying  the  Sove¬ 
reign,  if  he  propofed  what  they  thought  was  unjuft  or  con¬ 
trary  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  to  the  received  cuftoms,  or  the 
interdis  of  particulars.  The  constitution  of  government  a- 
mong  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Germany,  was  perfectly  con¬ 
formable  to  that  of  ancient  Greece  and  consequently  as 
defective. 

It  appears  further  that  it  was  the  people  who  difpofed 
of  dignities.  In  the  OdyfTee,  UlyiTes  addrefling  his  fpeech 
to  the  Queen  of  the  Pheacians,  Says  to  her  :  “  Great  Queen,  I 
£!  come  to  embrace  your  knees,  thofe  of  the  King,  and  thofe 
*c  of  all  thofe  princes  who  are  Seated  at  your  table.  May  the 
gods  grant  them  the  favour  of  leaving  to  their  children 
after  them  the  riches  and  honours  which  the  people  have 
“  heaped  upon  them*.”  The  power  of  the  firft  kings  of 

Greece  was  then  extremely  limited  ;  their  title  amounted  to 

* 

v  Odyff  1.  8.  init.  , 

r  Iliad.  1.  2.  v.  53.  ;  OdylT.  1.  3.  v.  127-  ;  Euftatb.  ad  Iliad.  1.  1.  v.  144.  We 
muft  take  care  to  diftinguifh  ajjemblies  from  councils  ;  they  were  two  very  dif¬ 
ferent  things.  j4ffîmblies Ayopa'i,  were  general,  all  the  people  had  a  right  to 
be  there.  Councils ,  By \ca,  were  particular  affemblies  compofed  of  chofeq 
per  Tons. 

f  In  moral.  1.  3.  c.  5.  t.  2.  p.  32.  See  alfo  Dion.  Halic.  1.  2.  p.  86. 
r  Book  5.  chap.  3.  Our  ancient  feudal  government  is  exaétly  like  the 
government  of  Greece  in  the  heroic  times.  They  knew  no  more  then  in  one 
country  than  the  other  :  barbarifm  reigned  equally. 
u  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  c.  11. 

»  7.  V.  146,  &c. 
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little  more  than  a  fort  of  pre-eminence  over  the  other  citizens 
of  the  Rate.  Here  is  the  whole  amount  of  their  prerogative*. 

They  had  a  right  to  affemble  the  people  each  in  their  own 
diftrift.  They  voted  fir  ft,  heard  the  complaints,  and  de¬ 
termined  the  differences  which  happened  among  their  fub- 
jedls  y.  But  the  principal  office  of  thefe  kings,  and  that 
in  which  truly  confided  the  prerogatives  of  their  dignity, 
was  the  command  of  the  troops  in  time  of  war,  and  the  fu- 
perintendance  of  religion.  They  prelided  at  Sacrifices,  pu¬ 
blic  games,  and  holy  combats2.  In  Homer,  the  kings 
always  did  the  office  of  facrificators.  The  Greeks  were  fo 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  high  priefthood  could  not  be 
exercifed  but  by  their  kings,  that  even  in  the  cities  that 
changed  their  monarchical  government  to  republican,  he 
who  prelided  over  the  myfteries  and  affairs  of  religion,  had 
the  title  of  king,  and  his  wife  that  of  queen  a.  It  was  the 
fame  thing  among  the  Romans;  in  fpite  of  the  averfion 
and  contempt  which  thefe  haughty  republicans  kept  up  for 
whatever  bore  the  name  of  king,  yet  they  had  at  Rome  a 
king  of  the  facrifices  b. 

The  revenue  of  the  kings  was  of  the  fame  nature  as  that 
of  private  perfons.  It  confifted  in  lands,  woods,  and  above 
all  in  flocks  c.  The  only  difference  between  kings  and  pri¬ 
vate  perfons  was,  that  the  kings  had  thefe  things  in  larger 
quantities.  The  people  even  lhewed  their  gratitude  in  no 
other  way  but  by  making  them  prefents  of  this  kind  *.  The 
Athenians,  to  reward  Thefeus  for  the  fervices  he  had  done 
them,  gave  him  a  certain  quantity  of  land  and  inclofures e. 
Indeed  it  was  the  cuftom  in  thofe  remote  times,  for  the 
people  to  (hew  their  efteem  and  gratitude  for  theirprinces  by 


r  Arid,  polit.  1.  3.  c.  M.  p*  357.  F.;  Ibid.  c.  15.  w/f„ 

2  Arid.  ibid.  ;  Demofth.  in  Neaeram.  p.  873.  ;  Strabo,  1.  1.  p.  43.  I.  14.  p. 
938.  ;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  279.  C. 

3  Demofth.  loco  cit.-,  Pollux.  1.  8.  c.  9-  fogm.  96.  ;  Heraclid.  in  Polit. 
b  Cicero  de  divin.  1.  1 .  n.  40.  ;  Dion  Halicarn.  1.  5.  p.  278. 

c  Ody(T.  1.  14.  v.  98.  &c.;  Pauf.  1.  4.  c.  36  ;  See  Meziruc  in  ep.  Ovid.  t. 
2-  P.  3'9- 

*  Iliad.  1. 6.  v.  194.  1.  9.  v.  573. 

e  Plut.  inThef.  p.  10.  E.  The  people  in  tbisrefped  treated  heroes  like  the 
çods,  for  the  gods  had  Ends  confccrated  to  them. 

prefents. 
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prefents.  For  this  reafon  it  is,  that  the  fcripture  often 
Ipeaks  of  the  prefents  which  the  princes  received  from  their 
fubjedts  f.  It  was  alfo  an  ancient  cuftom  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  to  give  as  a  reward  a  certain  quantity  of  lands  s. 

Independently  of  their  particular  demefns,  thefe  princes 
levied  fubhdies  on  their  people'1.  On  fome  occalions  they 
even  impofed  new  taxes'.  It  was  like  wife  ufual  to  exadt  tri¬ 
butes  from  conquered  people k.  It  appears  that  thefe  lafl  tri¬ 
butes  were  paid  in  kind  l. 

For  the  reft  the  riches  of  thefe  fir  ft  fovereigns  could  not  be 
very  confiderable  ;  it  is  fufhcient,  to  be  convinced  of  this,  to 
confider,  that  Greece,  in  the  heroic  times,  was  without  trade, 
without  arts,  without  navigation,  deflitute,  in  a  word,  of 
all  the  refources  which  procure  abundance  and  riches  to  a 
country  m. 

It  is  true,  hiftory  fpeaks  of  one  Minyas,  King  of  the  Phle- 
gians,  whofe  revenues  were  fo  confiderable,  that  he  furpaded 
all  his  predeceffors  in  riches.  They  add,  that  he  was  the  firft 
King  of  Greece  who  built  an  edifice  on  purpofe  to  depofite 
his  treafuresn.  This  prince  might  reign  about  1300  years 
before  Chrift  ;  50  before  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  °. 

They  have  likewife  boafled  of  the  riches  of  Athamas, 
King  of  Orchomene.  Athamas  was  grandfon  of  Deucalion, 
and  fon-in-law  of  Cadmus  p.  I  will  not  difpute  thefe  fadts, 
but  (hall  only  fay,  that  we  ought  to  underhand  them  with 
proper  reflridlions.  Minyas  and  Athamas  might  be  looked 
upon  as  very  rich,  comparatively  with  the  other  kings  of 
Greece  their  cotemporaries.  But  as  thefe  fovereigns  were 
not  then  opulent,  it  follows  that  we  ought  not  to  apply  to 

f  i  Kings  c.  to.  v.  25. 

s  Plin.  1.  18.  fed.  3.  init.  See  likewife  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  c.  1 5. 

h  Iliad.  1.  9.  v.  156.  1  OdyiT.  1.  13.  v.  14.  15* 

k  Apollod.  1 .  2.p.  85.  ;  Diod.  1.  4-  P-  255.  ;  Pauf.  1.  9.  c.  37.  init. 

1  Pint.  t.  2,  p.  294.  D . 

,n  SeeThucyd.  1.  1 .  n.  11.;  Herod.  1.  8.  n.  137.  I  fliall  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  examining  this  more  particularly  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  ftate  of 
arts  and  commerce  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  ages  we  are  at  prefent  employed 
about.  Book  4. 

n  Pauf.  1.9.  c.  36. 

0  See  Mezriac.  in  ep.  Ovid.  t.  2.  p.  56.  &c, 

f  Apollod.  1. 1.  p.  31.  ;  Bygin.  fab.  139. 
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the  riches  of  Minyas  and  Athamas  the  idea  we  at  this  time 
annex  to  thefe  expreflions. 

I  have  taken  care  to  remark  in  the  firil  part  of  this  work, 
that  in  Egypt  and  Afia  the  throne  was  hereditary  The 
fame  maxim  prevailed  in  Greece.  The  fceptre  palled  from 
father  to  foil r,  and  commonly  to  the  eldefl r.  Superftition 
alone  had  fometimes  the  power  to  make  them  reject  the  pre- 
ftimptive  heir.  This  appears  by  the  difcourfe  which  Homer 
makes  Telemachus  hoid  with  Neftor,  who  demands  of  that 
young  prince,  whether  the  people  had  taken  an  averfion  to 
him  in  coni'equence  of  fome  anlwer  of  the  oracle  *.  If  then 
we  except  fome  particular  circumftances u,  the  order  of  the 
crowns  palling  from  the  father  to  the  fon,  feems  to  have 
been  conftantly  and  generally  followed.  We  need  only  call 
our  eyes  on  the  Grecian  hiltory  to  be  convinced  of  this 
truth. 

I  think  I  ought  not  to  finilh  this  article  without  fpeaking 
of  oracles,  and  the  influence  which  they  had  on  the  conduél 
of  the  people.  The  queftion  of  Neftor  to  Telemachus, 
which  I  have  juft  now  mentioned,  brings  us  naturally  to  it. 

We  lhould  never  have  done  were  we  to  cite  all  the  ex¬ 
amples  which  ancient  hiftory  affords  of  the  power  and  effedl 
of  oracles.  We  may  find  traces  fufliciently  plain  in  the  fhort 
account  I  have  given  of  the  principal  events  that  happened 
in  Greece,  during  the  ages  that  we  are  at  prefent  running 
over.  Thefe  fadls  fhew  us  to  what  a  degree  the  Greeks 
were  then  blinded  with  that  fuperffition.  It  will  fuffice  to 
fay,  that  nothing  was  done  without  the  advice  of  the  oracles. 
They  confulted  them  not  only  for  great  enterprifes,  but 
even  in  private  affairs.  We/e  they  to  make  war  or  peace. 

Book  r. 

r  OdylT.  l.r.  v.  387. 1.  16.  v.  4or.;  Arift.  polit.  1.  3.  c.  14.  p.  357.  A.;  Thucyd. 
1.  1 .  p.  1 2.  Hn.  71 .  The  genealogy  which  Homer  makes  of  the  fceptre  of  Aga¬ 
memnon,  Iliad.  1.  2.  v.  46  &  tor .  is  alone  fufficient  to  prove  that  the  crown 
was  hereditary  among  the  Greeks  ;  bat  this  fad  is  elfewhere  eftablifhed  by 
a  number  of  paflages  of  the  fame  poet. 

f  Apollod.  1.  3.  p.  202.;  Diod.  1.5.  p.  376.  lin.  96.  1.  6.  fragm.  ;  Apud. 
Syncell.  p.  179.  C. 

1  OdylT.  1.  3.  v.  215,  See  alfo  1.  16.  v.  96.  &  Euftath.  p.  1464.  lin.  25. 

*  See  art.  2.  &  3. 
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to  found  a  new  city,  avert  forne  calamity,  eftabliüi  new 
laws,  reform  ancient  ones,  change  the  conflitution  of  the 
ilate,  they  had  recourie  to  the  oracle.  Its  anfwerwasthe  fu- 
•preme  authority  which  determined  and  influenced  the 
people.  If  a  private  perfon  wanted  to  marry,  undertake  a 
voyage,  had  he  an  important  affa.r  in  hand,  was  attacked 
with  a  dangerous  diftemper,  he  went  and  confulted  the  o- 
racie.  In  a  word,  nothing  more  generally  influenced  the  con* 
dud  of  the  ancient  people  of  Greece  x.  ’Tis  to  the  oracles 
that  we  mull:  aferibe  moft  of  the  great  events  we  read  of  in 
the  firft  ages  in  the  Greek  hiftory  ;  events,  for  the  moll  part, 
lingular,  unexpected,  and  of  which  we  find  no  example  in 
the  latter  ages.  We  fee  among  thofe  of  which  we  are  now 
fpeaking,  revolutions  and  fudden  changes,  which  can  nei¬ 
ther  be  attributed  to  policy  nor  the  force  of  arms.  From 
whence  then  did  they  fpring?  From  oracles.  They  even  di¬ 
rected  the  manner  of  bringing  about  thefe  events.  They 
threw  that  uncertainty  on  them  which  we  always  look  on 
with  aftonilhment.  We  ought  alfo  to  aferibe  to  oracles  the 
new  forts  of  worlhip  which  we  know  to  have  been  introduced 
at  different  times  into  Greece. 

All  thefe  movements  fprung  from  a  principle  unknown  to 
us  at  prefent.  In  this  conflits  the  moll  elfential  and  moll 
remarkable  difference  of  the  genius  of  former  nations,  and 
thofe  of  this  time.  At  this  day  among  the  people  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  policy  and  the  force  of  arms  are  the  only  means  am¬ 
bition  can  employ.  We  very  feldom  fee  fuperllition  fe* 
duce  the  minds  to  fuch  a  pitch  as  to  occaflon  revolutions  ; 
but  in  the  times  I  mention,  it  was  always  this  fedudtion  that 
occafloned  revolutions,  and  decided  the  fate  of  empires.  And 
what  means  did  they  ufe  to  effed  this  fedudion  ?  The 
oracles. 

If  we  wanted  evidences  to  prove  the  rudenefs  and  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  times,  their  credulity, 
and  their  refped  for  oracles,  are  proofs  more  than  fufEcieiU 

x  See  Flat,  de  leg.  1.  6.  p,  869.  A.  &  1, 8.  info 
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to  demonftrate  that  truth.  This  fpecies  of  fuperftition  has 
no  force  or  empire  but  proportionally  to  the  grofs  ignorance 
of  the  people  :  witnefs  the  lavages,  who  do  not  undertake 
any  thing  till  they  have  previoufly  conlulted  their  divines 
and  their  oracles. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Of  the  ancient  cu ferns  and  fir f  laws  of  Greece . 

T)Efore  we  enter  on  the  fubjc£t,  it  is  proper  to  recapitu¬ 
late  fummarily  what  I  have  laid  in  the  firft  part  of  this 
work,  of  the  origin  and  diftin&ion  of  laws.  I  have  fhewn 
that,  originally,  the  people  were  governed  by  cuftoms, 
which,  by  length  of  time  and  long  ufage,  acquired  the 
force  of  laws.  We  have  called  thefe  forts  of  laws,  na¬ 
tural  lav)s .  I  have  faid  afterwards,  that  to  make  up  for 
the  little  extent  and  precifion  of  thefe  natural  laws,  the 
firfh  kings  had  made  different  regulations,  to  which  we 
have  given  the  name  of  pofitive  laws*  I  have  diftinguilh- 
ed  thefe  pofitive  laws  into  two  clalfes;  into  political  laws, 
’  and  civil  laws.  The  reader  cannot  have  forgot,  that  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  political  laws,  I  have  comprifed  all  the 
rules  which  relate  to  the  fupporting  the  civil  government 
of  the  fociety,  and  properly  form  the  conftitution  of  the 
Hate.  Such  are  the  laws  on  the  obligations  of  marriage; 
the  penal  laws,  thole  which  preferibe  the  form  and  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  public  worlhip,  &c.  I  have  included  under  the 
name  of  civil  laws,  all  thofe  eftablilhed  to  regulate  the  par¬ 
ticular  interefts  of  the  different  members  of  the  fociety. 
Such  are  the  laws  concerning  fales,  commerce,  contrats, 
&c,  I  have  faid  alfo,  that  the  inftitution  of  political  laws 
was  prior  to  the  inftitution  of  civil  laws.  We  fhalldifcover 
from  what  hiftory  acquaints  us  of  the  eftablilhmetit  and  pro- 
grefs  of  the  laws  of  Greece,  the  truth  of  all  thefe  propo¬ 
rtions. 

We  know  of  no  pofitive  lawrs  in  Greece  more  ancient 

Vol.  II.  II  *  than 
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than  tîiofe  of  the  Athenians.  They  were  indebted  for 
them  to  Cecrops,  who  afcended  the  throne  about  158-2 
years  before  Ghrifl.  It  is  true,  before  this  prince,  Phoro- 
neus  had  given  feme  laws  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Argolide, 
But  there  are  none  of  them  preferved.  Befides,  it  does  not 
appear,  that  the  other  people  of  Greece  have  ever  borrow¬ 
ed  any  thing  from  the  Argives  ;  whereas  the  laws  of  A- 
thens  have  been  adopted,  not  only  in  almoft  all  the  cities 
of  Greece,  but  even  in  the  greateft  part  of  Europe  >•. 

We  mull  then  fix  the  epoch  of  the  ellablilhment  of  politive 
laws  in  Greece  to  the  year  1582  before  the  Chriftian  æra, 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Cecrops  in  Attica.  But  it  is 
not  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  till  the  time  of  this  prince, 
Greece  was  without  any  kind  of  law.  We  ought  then  to 
conclude,  that,  till  that  time,  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
Greeks  knew  no  other  laws  but  thofe  tacit  conventions* 
which  I  have  affirmed  to  have  been  the  bads  and  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  focieties,  and  which  I  have  called  natural 
laws z. 

Having  given  a  particular  account  of  the  rules  efbablifhed 
by  Cecrops,  in  the  article  of  Athens  ;  the  reader  may  have 
obferved,  that  all  thefe  regulations  are  only  political  infli- 
tutions;  as  the  inftitution  of  marriage,  the  ceremonies  of 
religion,  thofe  of  funerals,  and  the  eltabliihment  of  tribu¬ 
nals  to  judge  of  crimes  and  offences.  There  is  no  men¬ 
tion  made  of  any  ordinance  which  one  can  range  in  the 
clafs  of  civil  laws.  We  ought  not  to  be  furprifed  at  this. 
The  Athenians,  like  all  the  other  people  of  Greece,  had 
not  yet  applied  themfelves  to  agriculture,  the  pra&ice  of 
which  was  not  well  eftabliffied  in  that  part  of  Europe,  till 
towards  the  reign  of  Erechtheus,  about  170  years  after 
Cecrops8.  It  is  at  this  tera  we  ought  to  fx  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  eltabliihment  of  civil  laws  among  the  Greeks b, 

y  Adfunt  Aîhenienië'?,  unde  humanitas,  do^frina,  religio,  fruges,  jura,  leges 
ortae,  atque  in  omnes  terras  dittributae  putantur.  Cicero  pro  L.  Fiaceo, 
n.  26.  t.  5.  p.  261.  ;  Lucretius,  1.  6.  init.  ;  Macro b.  fat.  1.  3.  c.  12.  p.  413. 

2  See  part  i.  book  r.  a  Marm.  Oxon.  ep,  12. 

lV  See  what  I  have  laid  on  this  fnbjcc%  part  i .  book  t , 
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Here  is,  then,  in  a  few  words,  a  faithful  account  of  the 
origin  and  progrefs  of  the  laws  of  Greece.  But  it  muft 
be  obferved,  that  in  the  detail  we  are  going  to  enter  up¬ 
on,  I  (hall  follow  the  order  of  the  matters,  rather  than 
flriéfc  chronology,  which  would  too  much  interrupt  the 
feries  and  connexion  of  objeéts;  yet  I  lhall  make  men¬ 
tion  of  no  laws  whole  efUblilhment  does  not  relate  to 
the  ages  we  are  now  examining. 

The  hate  of  barbarilin  into  which  Greece  was  plunged 
before  the  arrival  of  the  different  colonies  which  came 
from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  to  fettle  there,  permitted  the 
inhabitants  to  live  in  great  liberty  in  their  commerce  with 
women.  The  engagements  and  bonds  of  conjugal  union 
were  totally  unknown  to  them.  Ce  crops  was  the  Hi  ft 
who  drew  them  from  this  diforder;  he  convinced  them 
that  marriage  was  the  foundation  and  fupport  of  fociety. 
He  eftabliflied  the  union  of  one  with  one  c.  From  this 
prince  the  Greeks  fubjeâed  themfelves  inviolably  to  that 
law.  They  even  conceived  fo  high  an  idea  of  the  conju¬ 
gal  union,  that  there  palfed  above  two  centuries,  before 
the  widows  dur  ft  marry  again  :  a  proof  that  they  looked 
upon  thefe  fécond  marriages  to  be  contrary  to  good  mo¬ 
rals,  is,  that  hiftory  has  tranfmirted  the  name  of  her  who 
firft  entered  on  a  fécond  marriage.  It  was  Gorgophona, 
daughter  of  Perfeus  and  Andromeda,  who  gave  the  exam¬ 
ple.  This  princefs  having  firft  efpoufed  Perieres,  King  of 
the  Meflenians,  and  having  furvived  that  prince,  lhe  married 
again  to  Oebalus,  King  of  Sparta  d.  Oebalus  reigned  about 
1348  years  before  ChrifK  They  fix  the  epoch  a  of  Cecrops 
1582  years  before  it.  Thus,  for  the  fpace  of  234  years, 
the  Greek  hiftory  does  not  furnifh  one  example  of  a  widow 
who  was  remarried  ;  and,  till  Gorgophona,  it  was  a  caftom 
which  they  looked  upon  as  inviolable,  that  every  woman 
who  loft  her  hulband  fhould  pafs  the  reft  of  her  days  in 
widowhood  e. 


*  Rook  i.  article  i. 

Pauf.  1.  2.  c  21 . 


*  Pauf.  J.  2.  c.  21. 
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In  all  appearance,  the  example  of  Gorgophona  was  not 
long  of  being  followed  :  yet  it  appears,  that,  in  the  heroic 
times,  the  widows  who  remarried,  offended  againft  de¬ 
cency.  This  is  what  one  may  fairly  conclude,  from  the 
different  words  which  Homer  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Pe¬ 
nelope.  The  difcourfe  which  UlyfFes  had  with  that  prin- 
cefs,  the  moment  of  his  departure  for  Troy,  is  {fill  more 
pofitive  ;  he  fays  to  her,  “  That  he  does  not  know  whe- 
“  ther  he  fhould  efcape  from  the  dangers  of  that  war; 
iC  and,  if  he  fhould  perifli  there,  fhe  fhould  chufe,  as 
'u  hufband,  the  prince  who  appeared  moft  worthy  of  her f.* 
It  is  true,  Virgil  makes  Dido  lpeak  quite  another  language. 
There  is  a  perpetual  combat  in  the  heart  of  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  Queen,  between  the  liking  fhe  has  taken  for  Æneas, 
and  the  remorfe  of  entering  on  a  fécond  marriage.  She 
reprefents  this  adtion,  as  an  offence  againfl  her  honours. 
But  Virgil  would  not  have  made  Dido  fpeak  thus,  but  in 
compliance  with  the  manner  of  thinking  of  the  Romans, 
with  whom  fécond  marriages,  though  permitted,  were  dif- 
honourable 

Hefiod  gives  us  reafon  to  think,  that  anciently  it  was 
the  cuffom  in  Greece,  not  to  marry  the  young  men  till 
they  were  thirty,  and  the  girls  till  they  were  fifteen*. 
Prefages  determined  the  moment  in  which  the  marriage 
ought  to  be  foleranized.  To  this  they  paid  great  atten¬ 
tion k.  There  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  in  the  ear» 
lieft  times,  they  determined  nothing  relating  to  the  de¬ 
grees  of  confanguinity  :  except  the  union  of  fathers  and 

f  OdylT  I.  i8.  v.  258.  &c. 

«  Æneid  1.  4.  v.  19.  25.  —  54. 

Huic  uni  forfan  potui  fuccumbere  culpa  e, 

Vel  pater  omnipotens.  - . — 

Ante,  pudor,  quam  te  violem,  aut  tua  jura  refolvars. 

- Solvitque  pudorem,  &c. 

h  Val.  Max-  2.  c.  1.  n.  3.  ;  Martial*  1-  6-  epig-  7*  ;  Quin  til.  declam-  30^. 
p-627-  ' 

1  Opera  &  dies,  v-  696,  Sec .  On  this  euftom  is  founded  the  calculation  by 
which  Herodotus,  imitated  in  this  by  the  greatelt  part  of  the  ancient  chro-» 
nologers,  eftimates  the  generations  at  thirty-three  years,  and  reckons  an 
bundled  years  for  three  generations.  1.  2-  n.  142. 

k  Hefiod  loco-  cit-  v*  80  u 

mothers, 
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mothers  with  their  children,  all  other  alliances  feem  to 
have  been  permitted1. 

Children  could  not  contradl  any  alliance  without  the 
confent  of  their  fathers,  who  had  a  right  to  determine 
about  their  fettlement 3n.  They  brought  them  up  to  have 
a  great  refpedl  for  thole  who  had  given  them  birth.  It  is 
even  one  of  the  moll:  ancient  ftatutes  of  Greece.  In  the 
laws  attributed  to  Triptolemus,  we  find  one  which  exprefs- 
ly  orders  to  honour  parents11. 

At  this  time,  a  great  number  of  children  is  looked  upon 
as  a  burthen;  but,  in  the  firft  ages  of  Greece,  it  was  an  ho¬ 
nour  and  an  advantage  to  be  the  father  of  a  numerous  fa¬ 
mily.  The  Greeks  greatly  efleemed  fruitfulnefs.  Plu¬ 
tarch  obferves,  that  Pelops  was  the  moll  powerful  and 
moll  confiderable  of  all  the  kings  his  cotemporaries,  not 
only  by  his  riches,  but  yet  more  by  the  number  of  children 
he  was  the  father  of  °.  The  ancient  poets  greatly  extolled 
the  happinefs  of  Priam,  for  being  the  father  of  fifty  chil¬ 
dren.  We  fee  in  fcripture,  David  glories  for  having  had 
many  children  p.  It  was  like  wile  a  very  great  reproach 
for  a  woman  to  be  barren  The  Chinele  are  of  the  fame 
opinion.  They  look  upon  barrennefs  with  fo  much  horror, 
that  married  people  had  rather  have  committed  the  great- 
ell  crimes,  than  die  without  children.  The  leaving  no  po- 
fterity,  is  ranked  among  the  greatefl  of  evils r. 

The  Greeks  thought  the  fame.  They  looked  upon  a  man 
who  died  without  children,  to  have  had  the  worll  lot  in  the 
world.  Phoenix,  in  the  Iliad,  wanting  to  Ihew  with  what 
an  excels  of  paâion  his  father  was  tranfported  againfl  him  ; 
“  He  invoked,”  fays  he,  “  the  terrible  furies,  conjuring 
u  them,  that  I  might  never  have  to  fit  upon  my  knee, 
“  a  fon  from  my  own  bodyf.”  It  was  to  remedy,  in 
fome  meafure,  the  misfortune  of  not  having  children,  that 

1  Feithius  antiq.  Horn.  1.2.  c.  13.  p.216.  p*  219.  220. 

"  Porphyrius  deabftin-1. 4*p.  431*  °lnThe£p*2*  A. 

r  1  Chron.  c.28.  v.  5. 

9  Gen.  c.  3>v-23-;  1  Sam-c-  1.  v*  5-;  Luke  c.  1.  v.  25. 
r  Martini,  hift-  de  la  Chine,  l  6.  p.  21.;  Lcttr.  edif.  t*  5.  p.  56, 
f  L.  q-  v  455. 
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the  Greeks  contrived  adoption,  a  cuflom  that  was  very 
ancient.  Paufanias  tells  us,  that  Athamas,  king  of  Orcho- 
mene,  feeing  himfelf  without  male  ifliie,  adopted  his  grand¬ 
nephews1.  Diodorus  fupplies  us  with  another  example  of 
the  fame  antiquity u  :  and  Plutarch  fays,  that  Caltor  and 
Pollux,  having  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Athens,  de¬ 
manded  to  be  initiated  into  the  great  myfleries;  but  they 
were  not  admitted,  till  they  were  adopted  by  Aphidnes,  as 
Hercules  had  been  by  Pylius  *.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
Greeks  took  this  cuflom  from  the  Egyptians,  among  whom 
we  fee  it  was  eftablilhed  in  the  moll  remote  times  y . 

The  girls  who  died  without  being  married,  were 
thought  very  unhappy.  Herodotus  gives  us  a  very  hriking 
proof  of  this  way  of  thinking  in  the  adventure  of  Poly¬ 
crates,  tyrant  of  Samos.  Polycrates,  feduced  by  the  pro- 
mifes  of  Orates,  governor  of  Sardis,  was  going  to  meet 
that  viceroy  :  his  daughter,  who  prefaged  nothing  but  mil- 
fortunes  from  the  journey,  ufed  all  her  efforts  to  dilfuade 
him  from  it.  Seeing  that  he  would  go,  in  fpite  of  all  her 
remonftrances,  Ihe  plainly  told  him,  that  nothing  but  miff 
fortunes  would  happen  to  him.  Poly  crates,  angry  at  her 
fpeech,  and  willing  to  Ihew  his  refentment,  threatened 
not  to  marry  her  for  a  long  time,  if  he  returned  fafe  and 
found  from  the  journey.  But  this  menace  was  not  fufficient 
to  lilence  her  zeal.  She  wilhed  its  accomplilhment  ;  liking 
better,  fays  Herodotus,  to  be  without  a  hufband,  than  to 
be  deprived  of  her  father  *.  We  fee,  likewife,  in  Sopho¬ 
cles,  Eledlra  bewailing  bitterly  her  not  being  married  a. 

I  have  remarked  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  that  origi¬ 
nally  whoever  addreffed  a  woman  for  marriage  in  fome 

*  L.  9.  c.  34.  ”L.  4-  p.312. 

x  Plut,  in  Thef.  p.  16.  A.  ?  Exod.  c.  2.v.  10. 

eL.  3.  n.  124. 

aIn  Ele&ra,  v.  166.  167.  Tradition  fays,  that  this  pvincefs  was  never 
snarried,  and  that  made  them  give  her  the  name  of  Eleftra.  Ælian.  var. 

hift.  1.  4.  c.  26. . Pauf.  1.  2.  c.  16.  and  Hvgin.  fab.'  122.  neverthelefs  fay, 

that  Oreftes  had  married  that  princefs  to  Pylades  ;  and,  according  to  the 
teftimony  of  Hellanicus,  the  had  two  children  by  him.  But  this  opinion 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  followed  by  the  ancients. 
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fenfe  bought  her,  either  by  fervices  he  did  to  the  father  oi 
her  he  would  marry,  or  by  prefents  which  he  made  to  her- 
felf  i*.  This  cuftom  was  all'o  obferved  in  Greece  in  the  moft 
remote  times c.  He  who  wanted  a  wife,  was  obliged  to  make 
prefents  of  two  forts  ;  one  to  the  father,  to  engage  him  to 
give  his  daughter  ;  and  the  other,  to  the  perfon  whom  he 
demanded  in  marriage.  In  the  Iliad,  Agamemnon  fays  to 
Achilles,  that  he  will  give  him  one  of  his  daughters,  with¬ 
out  requiring  of  that  prince  the  lead  prefent  <*.  Paufanias 
alio  gives  us  a  proof  of  this  ancient  ufage  :  Danaus,  fays  this 
author,  not  finding  any  body  to  marry  his  daughters,  on 
account  of  the  horrible  crime  they  had  committed,  caufcd 
it  to  be  publiihed  that  he  would  not  demand  any  prefents  of 
thofe  who  would  marry  theme.  At  this  day  it  is  a  cuftom  a- 
mong  the  Greeks,  that  whoever  will  marry,  buys  his  wife 
by  the  prefents  he  is  obliged  to  make  to  the  parents  of  her 
he  marries f. 

Yet  we  fee  that  anciently  the  prefents  the  hulband  made, 
whether  to  the  father-in-law,  or  to  the  perfon  he  was  to 
marry,  did  not  excufe  the  father  from  giving  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter  a  certain  portion,  and  this  properly  made  the  dower 
of  the  bride  ».  And  when  a  widow  chofe  to  marry  again, 
the  cuftom  was,  that  (lie  could  not  difpofe  of  her  dower  that 
ihe  had  on  her  firft  marriage,  nor  carry  it  to  her  fécond 
hulband.  All  her  pollèfions  from  that  moment  devolved  to 
the  children  of  her  firft  marriage.  \izr  father  was  obliged 
to  give  her  a  new  dower h  :  But  if  it  happened  that  a  fon 
was  fo  unnatural  as  to  turn  out  his  mother  from  his  father’s 
houfe,  he  was  obliged  to  give  her  all  that  fhe  had  brought  ». 

As  to  the  form  in  which  they  made  thefe  contrats  of  mar¬ 
riage,  I  have  before  obferved,  that  at  the  time  when  wri¬ 
ting  was  not  known,  they  did  all  in  the  prefence  of  wit- 


b  Book  i .  c  Arift.  polit.  1.  2.  c.  8.  p.  327.  B. 

a  L.  9.  v.  1  *16.  Homer  does  not  fpeak  of  the  prefent  made  to  the  bride  ;  but 
only  of  that  to  be  made  to  the  father.  «The  prefents  made  to  the  bride  were 
called  s/va.  See  Meziriac.  in  Ovid.  ep.  t.  2.  p.  317. 

e  L.  3.  c.  12.  f  Voyage  de  la  Boulaye,  le  Gouz.  p.  41  t. 

*  Iliad.  1. 9-  v-  1 47-  14^.  The  dower  which  the  father  gave  to  his  daughter 
was  called  ixtixix.  Ibid. 
h  OdyiT.  1.  2.  v.  53.  1  Ibid.  v.  132  133. 
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neiTes  k.  We  find  the  fame  pradifed  in  the  primitive  ages 
«f  Greece.  Before  thefe  people  knew  writing*  the  pra&ice 
Was  to  give  pledges  and  fecuritics  for  the  alfurance  of  the 
dower  and  the  marriage-con tradl  \  It  even  appears  from 
Homer,  that  the  Greeks  were  a  long  time  without  knowing 
the  ufe  of  written  contrats  and  obligations.  It  was  the 
depofition  of  witnelfes  which  made  the  proof  of  the  reality 
of  deeds m  :  and  it  was  alfo  for  this  reafon  that  anciently  a- 
mong  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  among  all  other  people,  judg¬ 
ments  were  given  before  all  the  world  in  a  public  fquare  n. 

We  fee  that  in  the  heroic  times  there  were  in  Greece  pe¬ 
nalties  eflablifhed  againfi:  adultery.  Thole  who  were  accu- 
fed,  were  obliged  to  pay  a  pecuniary  fine  to  the  hufband  who 
Bad  convi&ed  them  °.  The  father  of  the  wife  taken  in  a- 
dultery  was  likewife  obliged  to  give  back  to  his  fon-in-laW^ 
all  the  prelents  that  he  had  received  for  his  daughter?. 

I  have  already  faid  that  Cecrops  had  eftablilhed  marriage 
one  with  one  ;  therefore  the  plurality  of  wives  tvas  not  al¬ 
lowed  among  the  Greeks.  They  could  only  marry  one 
But  it  appears,  that,  from  the  moft  ancient  times,  it  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  divorce,  when  they  thought  they  had  lawful  rea- 
fons r.  What  furprifes  me  mold,  is,  that  unlawful  commer¬ 
ces  were  not  then  difhonourable.  The  birth  of  children  which 
proceeded  from  them,  was  not  looked  upon  as  fcandalous. 
Agamemnon,  to  encourage  Teucer,  brother  of  Ajax,  to 
continue  his  exploits,  repre lents  to  him,  that,  though  he  was 
not  the  legitimate  fon  of  Telamon,  that  prince  had  not  gi¬ 
ven  lefs  attention  or  taken  lefs  care  of  his  education  f.  Now, 
if  there  had  been  at  that  time  any  fort  of  fhame  attached  to 
thefe  forts  of  births,  it  is  not  probable  that  Homer  would 
have  made  Agamemnon  make  fuch  a  reproach  to  one  of  the 

k  Part  i.  book  r. 

1  Pollux  1.  c.  3.  fegm.  36.  :  Servius  ad  Æneid.  1.  lo.  v.  79. 
m  Iliad.  1.  18.  v.  499  See. 
u  Ibid .  v.  497.  498.  &c.  See  part  1.  book  1. 

°Odyif.l.8.  v.  332. 347.  &  348.  See  alfo  Diod.  1.  12.  p.  491.  lin.  89. 
i’  Odyff.  1.  8.  v.  31 8.  <1  Herod.  1.2.  n.  92. 

r  See  Pauf  1.  10.  c.  29.  p,  870.  ;  Pollux.  1. 3.  c.  4.  fegm-  46. 
f  L.  8.  v.  281. 
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principal  officers  of  the  array,  and  with  whom  he  in  other 
refpeds  appears  to  be  well  Satisfied. 

We  fee  likewife  in  the  Odyffce,  Ulyfles  fays'he  was  the  fon 
of  a  concubine  T.  This  is  a  proof  that  they  avowed  at  that 
time  thefe  forts  of  births  without  any  ffiame.  It  is  likewife 
faid  in  feripture,  that  Gideon  had  feventy  children  from  the 
many  women  he  had  married,  and  by  a  concubine,  who  had 
even  been  his  fervant,  he  had  a  fon  called  Abimeleçh,  who 
after  the  death  of  his  father  was  King  of  Sichem  u.  With 
our  anceftors  baflardy  had  nothing  dilhonourable  in  it.  Hi- 
florians  give  the  title  of  baftards  to  a  number  of  the  moil: 
illuftrious  and  moll  confuierablc  perfons.  The  famous 
Count  de  Danois  is  not  more  known  by  that  name  than  by 
that  of  the  baftard  of  Orleans.  There  is  often  mention 
made  of  the  baflard  of  Rubempré,  and  many  others.  It  was 
even  a  quality  which  they  did  not  fear  to  ufe  in  their  public 
ads.  We  often  find  figned,  fitch  a  one ,  baflard  of  fitch  cl¬ 
one.  The  letters  patent  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror 
to  Alain,  Count  of  Britany,  begin  thus,  “  William,  called 
the  Paftard,  King  of  England,  &c.  But  to  return  to  the 
Greeks  :  The  lawful  children  inherited  the  goods  of  their 
fathers  and  mothers  y  :  if  they  were  many,  they  divided  the 
inheritance;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  at  that  time  there 
was  any  regard  paid  to  feniority.  This  was  the  manner  in 
which  they  proceeded  to  divide.  They  made  with  the  utmoil 
exadnefs  as  many  lots  as  there  were  heirs,  and  afterwards 
drew  them2. 

This  method  was  not  confined  to  the  divifion  of  the  goods 
of  particulars.  It  took  place  even  in  the  houles  pf  fove reigns. 
Neptune,  in  the  Iliad,  fays  to  his  who  came  from  Jupiter 
to  order  him  not  to  fuccour  the  Greeks  any  more,  that  he 
was  equal  in  dignity  to  Jupiter:  “  We  are,”  adds  he,  “  three 

*  L.  14.  v.  202. 

u  Judges  c.  8.  v.  30.  3r .  c.  9.  v.  6.  &  18.  Non  enim  ernt  vetitns  eo  tempore 
concubinatus,  neque  concqbina  a  matrona,  nifi  dignitate,  ciiltabat,  lays  Gro¬ 
tius  on  this  palfage. 

x  Mem.  de  Trévoux.  Janv.  171 1.  p.  118. 

>  Odyfll  1.  7.  v.  149. 

2  OdyfT-  1.  14.  v.  2  8.  ;  Arifh  polit.  I.  6.  q.4  .  p.  417.  B. 
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<(  brothers,  all  three  foils  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  Jupiter  is 
“  the  firft,  I  the  fécond,  and  Pluto  the  third  ;  the  empire 
u  was  divided  among  us.  They  made  three  lots,  which 
te  were  not  diftrihuted  according  to  the  order  of  birth.  They 
a  drew  the  chances,  and  it  was  fortune  which  determined 
“  the  part  that  each  fliould  have  a.”  One  might  quote  many 
more  examples  of  this  ancient  pradlice  b.  Though  in  the  di- 
viiion  of  eftates  the  condition  of  the  brothers  was  equal, 
yet  they  had  great  privileges  attached  to  the  right  of  feni- 
ority.  Thefe  privileges  confided  in  the  honour  and  refpedl 
which  the  younger  were  obliged  to  pay  to  their  elder  bro¬ 
thers,  and  in  the  authority  the  elder  had  over  the  younger.  We 
might  even  fay,  that  the  Greeks  looked  upon  the  right  of  fe- 
niority  as  a  right  divine.  Homer  gives  us  a  very  fenfible 
proof  in  the  p adage  of  the  Iliad  I  am  going  to  cite.  Jupiter 
on  fending  Iris  to  carry  his  orders  to  Neptune,  fays  to  that 
goddefs  :  “  My  brother  ought  to  know,  that,  in  quality  of  el- 
“  ded,  I  am  above  him  c.”  Neptune  makes  fome  difficul¬ 
ty  to  obey  the  orders  of  Jupiter  :  Iris,  to  -determine  him,  in¬ 
lifts  on  the  quality  of  Jupiter,  and  alks  Neptune,  if  he  is 
ignorant,  u  that  the  black  furies  always  accompany  the 
eldeft,  to  revenge  the  outrages  they  receive  from  their  bro¬ 
thers  d.” 

The  children  of  concubines  had  no  right  to  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  their  fathers  ;  for  in  thofe  forts  of  commerces  they 
had  neither  conventions  nor  folemnities.  Accordingly  we 
fee  none  of  the  children  who  fprung  from  them,  partake  in 
the  fucceffiion  with  the  legitimate  children.  They  had  only 
what  their  brothers’ chofe  to  give  to  theme  :  even  the  order 
of  fuc c effiions  was  fo  well  regulated,  that  when  any  one  died 
without  iftue,  his  effects  went  to  his  collateral  relations f. 

The 

a  L.  15,  v.  j86.  &c.  Virgil  has  exactly  followed  this  tradition.  He  makes 
Neptune  alto  fay  that  the  empire  of  the  lea  fell  to  him  by  lot.  Sed  mihi  forte 
datum.  Æneid.  1. 1 .  v.  138. 

b  See  what  we  have  laid  above  of  the  divifion  of  Peioponnefus  among  the 
ilefcendents  of  Hercules,  art.  7.  See  Apollod.l.  1 .  p.  4.;  Died.  1.  3.  p.  229.  ; 
Paul.  1.  8.  c.  53.  ;  Strab.  1.  9.  p.  601 .  B. 

c  L.  15.  v.  165.166.  d  Ibid.  v.  204. 

c  Odylf.  1.  14.  v.  210. 

*  ''vycorai  St  Six  ktvitiv  SxtIovts-  Iliad.  1.  5*  V,  158. 
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The  fame  fpirit  of  order  which  had  afligned  to  each  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  goods  for  their  fubliltence,  made  them  look 
with  contempt  on  thofe  men  whom  doth  kept  from  labour, 
and  who  were  fo  mean  as  to  live  on  the  liberality  of  rich 
people.  When  Ulyfles,  in  the  Odyilce,  in  the  form  of  a 
beggar,  prefents  himfelf  to  Eurymachus  ;  that  prince  fee¬ 
ing  him  ftrong  and  robuft,  offers  him  work  and  good  wages  : 
but  at  the  fame  time  gives  him  to  underhand,  that  they  had 
too  many  of  thofe  beggars  by  profeffion,  who  liking  better 
to  live  in  idlenefs,  titan  to  get  their  bread  by  an  honed  in- 
duftry,  were  the  object  of  general  contempt  s.  They  hail 
alfo  tiie  highefl  contempt  for  thofe  people  who  having  no 
fixed  place  of  refidence,  wandered  continually  from  city  to 
city.  They  looked  upon  a  vagabond  as  an  exile,  as  a 
wrench,  who  having  abandoned  his  country,  ought  to  be  caff 
out  from  fociety  h. 

But  what  is  mod  adonilhing,  is,  that  then  theft  was  not  a 
di {honourable  action  h  The  ancients  made  no  fcruple  about 
it.  It  was  only  fhameful  when  they  were  taken  in  the  factk. 

The  greated  part  of  the  laws  which  I  have  jud  given 
an  account  of,  were  not  in  ufe  till  after  the  edablifhment 
of  agriculture.  The  fird  legiflators  of  Greece  had  omit¬ 
ted  nothing  to  engage  their  people  to  apply  themfelves  to 


FAiftathiu3,  p.  533 .  lin.  30.  and  the  ancient  feholia  ft  underftand  by  the 
word,  %.» pared,  trujlees  ;  and  from  this  they  fuppofed  ma$ftrates  eftabli/h- 
ed  to  take  care  of  the  effects  of  old  men  who  had  loft  their  children, 
and  to  preferve  them  for  their  collateral  relations,  by  hindering  thofe  unhap¬ 
py  fathers  from  difpefing  of  them.  But  befides  that  neither  Euftathius, 
nor  the  ancient  fcholiaft,  have  quoted  any  author  who  mentions  the  efta- 
blifbment  of  thefe  pretended  magilt rates,  if  they  bad  attended  to  the  word 
J 'urlovro,  to  which  ynpus-al  is  the  nominative,  they  might  have  feen  plainly  that 
could  not  on  that  occafion  fignify  tru  flees.  Truftees,  in  effetft,  ne¬ 
ver  fliare  in  the  fucceftion  ;  but,  agreeable  to  the  etymology  of  their  name, 
they  are  charged  with  the  care  of  it.  It  is  certain  then,  that  in  this  paffapr 
^npurx)  ought  to  be  Under ftood  of  collaterals.  It  is  taken  in  this  fenfe  by 
Hefiod.  Theog.  v.  606.  after  whom  Ilcfychius,  voce  yvpucoù,  fays  expvefsly 
Xrp urcil  o'  /uocspoSiv  cvyytMiï;  ;  they  call  yjrpoirai,  very  diftant  relations.  See 
alfo  Pollux,  1.  3.  c.  4.  iegm.  47.  and  the  fcholiaft  of  Ilcfiod,  p.  2S9. 

«  I..  (3.  v.  356. & c. 

h  Iliad.  1.  9.  v.  6  14- 1. 16.  v.  423.  Sec  what  Plato  fays  on  this  fubjed  by  So¬ 
crates,  in  Ciito. 

‘  Iliad  1.6.  v.  153-  ;  Odyff.  1.  19.  v.  395.  See  Fe'.th.  1.  2.  c.  9. 

k  Suid.  in  voce  K \i~rrr;,  t.  2-  p.  325. 
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the  culture  of  the  earth  l.  For  this  end  they  had  efFabliihed 
many  wife  and  mod  ufefuî  laws,  as  the  prohibition  to  have 
above  a  certain  quantity  of  arable  land  ;  of  felling  and  a- 
lienating  their  inheritance.  They  had  likewife  a  law  which 
prohibited  their  mortgaging  their  arable  lands  All  thefe 
laws,  according  to  Ariftotle,  were  of  the  liighed  antiquity, 
and  go  back  to  the  ages  of  which  we  are  now  giving  the 
hidory  n. 

I  have  faid  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Erechtheus,  the  dxth 
King  oi  Athens  from  Cecrops,  that  the  knowledge  of  tillage 
was  dilperfed  over  Greece  under  the  aufpices  of  Ceres  and 
Triptolemus.  As  the  edabliihment  of  agriculture  neceflari- 
ly  implies  the  inditution  of  civil  laws,  all  the  writers  of 
antiquity  have  attributed  the  fird  laws  of  Greece  to  Ceres 
and  Triptolemus  °.  The  mod  certain  ajid  mod  general 
tradition  fays,  that  the  Athenians  were  the  fird  to  whom 
Ceres  taught  agriculture  r.  Accordingly  we  have  feeri, 
that  they  palfed  for  the  authors  of  all  civil  laws  s.  They 
have  likewife  attributed  to  them  the  invention  of  all  the 
forms  of  judice  and  the  order  of  proceedings  r. 

To  this  fiiort  explanation,  I  fiiall  confine  myfelf  as  to 

1  It  is  remarked,  that,  in  all  the  ancient  traditions  of  Greece,  Neptune  is  al¬ 
ways  faid  to  have  failed  in  his  difputes  with  Minerva,  Apollo,  and  the  other 
gods.  See  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  741.  ;  Pauf.  1.  2.  c.  1 .  p.  112.  c.  15.  p.  145. 

Plutarch  even  fays,  that  the  difpute  between  Minerva  and  Neptune,  to 
know  whether  the  or  the  god  fhould  be  patron  of  Athens,  and  the  fuccefs  of 
Minerva,  was  a  fable  invented  and  propagated  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Greece, 
to  take  from  their  people  the  defire  of  going  to  fea,  and  to  bring  them  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  earth.  In  Themiftocle,  p.  121 .  E. 

a  Avift.  polit.  1.2.  c.  7.  p.  323. 1.  6.  c.  4.  p.  417. 

n  Ibid. 

0  Â  quibus initia  vitae  atqueviftus,  legum,  morum,  manfuetudinis,  huma- 
nitatîs  exempla  hominibus  et  civitatibus  data  ac  difpertita  elfe  dicuntur. 
Cicero  in  Verr.  aft.  5.  n.  72.  t.  4.  p.  478. 

Prima  Ceres  -  -  -  - 

Prima  dédit  leges.  Cereris  funt  omnia  munus.'  Ovid.  Met.  I.  5.  v.  ^41. 
irc.\  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  18. 1.  5.  p.  324.  &  385.;  Plin.  1.  7.  feft.  57.  p.  412.;  Macrob. 
fat.  1-  3.  c.  12.  p.  413. 

It  is  for  this  reafon  that  we  lb  often  find  the  epithet  Bta-ao^oç,  légiféra, 
given  to  Ceres.  See  the  hiftorical  explication  of  the  fable  of  Ceres  by  La 
Clerc.  Bibl.  Univ.  t-  6.  p.  47. 

p  Cicero  in  Verr.  aft.  4.  n.  49-  t.  4.  p.  396.  ;  Diod  1,  1.  p.  34. 1.  5.  p.  333, 

S8s- 

*  Art.  8.  r  AÜian,  var.  hill.  1,  3.  c.  38, 
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what  I  have  to  fay  of  the  origin  and  eftabliftiment  of  the 
civil  laws  of  Greece.  The  writers  of  antiquity  have  tranfmit- 
ted  to  us  no  particulars  on  an  object  fo  important.  They  not 
only  do  not  relate  the  purport  of  any  law,  they  do  not  even 
acquaint  us  who  were  the  magiftrates  or  the  tribunals  cfta- 
bliihed  for  determining  civil  difputes.  It  is  like  wife  remark¬ 
able  enough,  that  in  the  few  laws  that  are  preferved,  attri¬ 
buted  to  Triptolemus,  political  rules  only  are  mentioned. 
See  thefe  laws  as  reported  by  Porphyry  f. 

The  firft,  which  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of, 
ordains  to  honour  our  parents  ». 

The  fécond  forbids  to  offer  any  thing  to  the  gods  but  the 
fruits  of  the  earth. 

The  third  ordains  to  do  no  harm  to  animals. 

Thefe  laws  did  nothing  but  renew  and  confirm  thofe  of 
Cecrops,  who,  in  inftituting  a  regular  worfhip  in  Greece, 
had  forbidden  to  offer  any  thing  to  the  Deity  that  had  life 
I  cannot  on  this  occafion  difpenfe  with  myfelf  from  faying  a 
word  or  two  of  the  famous  myfteries  of  Eleufis. 

I  have  fhown  before,  that  Cecrops  firft  taught  the  Greeks  to 
honour  tfie  Supreme  Being  by  a  public  and  folemn  worihip  *. 
But  the  religious  ceremonies  eftablifhed  by  that  prince, did  not 
produce  fo  diftingui Hied  an  effect  as  the  inftitution  of  the 
myfteries  celebrated  at  Eleufis  in  honour  of  Ceres.  Of  all 
the  obfervances  of  the  Pagan  religion,  the  ceremonies  ufed 
in  thefe  myfteries  were  thofe  which  mod  attracted  the 
admiration  and  refpe<ft  of  the  ancients.  They  afcribe  the 
inftitution  to  Erechtheus,  the  fame  under  whom  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  agriculture  came  into  Greece  y.  I  fiiall  not  under¬ 
take  to  remove  the  obfcure  veil  which  deprives  us  of  the 
knowledge  of  thefe  ceremonies  fo  boafted  of  in  antiquity. 
I  lhall  only  remark,  that  the  mod  judicious  and  beft  in- 
ftru&ed  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  perfuaded,  that 
thefe  myfteries  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  means 
to  foften  the  favage  manners  of  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Eu- 

f  De  abftin.  1. 4- p.  4?r.  ‘Art.  8.  »  Art.  i.  *  Art.  r. 

y  DioJ,  ].  (.  p  34.;  Marrq..  Oxon.ep.  14. 

m 
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rope.  They  have  not  hedtated  to  attribute  to  thefe  religious 
ceremonies,  all  the  knowledge  and  politenefs  which  the 
molt  enlightened  ages  enjoyed.  “  Thefe  are  the  myderies,” 
fays  Cicero,  “  which  have  drawn  us  from  the  barbarous 
<c  and  favage  life  our  ancedors  led.  It  is  the  greateflgood 
Ci  that  has  come  to  us  from  the  city  of  Athens,  among  fo 
<c  many  that  ihe  has  fpread  among  mankind.  It  is  Ihe  that 
u  has  taught  us  not  only  to  live  with  joy,  but  dill  more  to 
u  die  with  tranquillity,  in  the  hope  of  becoming  more  hap- 
<c  py  z.”  Ifocrates  had  faid  as  much  a  long  time  before  a. 
The  Greeks  defigned  the  myderies  of  Eleuds  by  a  word 
which  in  their  language  dgnided  -perfeâïons  b,  becaufe  in 
initiation  they  acquired,  as  they  believed,  the  knowledge 
of  truth  and  the  love  of  virtue.  The  Latins  exprefs  thefe 
myderies  by  the  term  initia,  beginnings  ;  becaufe,  fays  Cicero, 
the  doririne  taught  in  the  myfteries,  contains  the  principles 
of  an  happy  and  tranquil  life.  Thus  the  two  mod  poliihed 
and  learned  nations  of  antiquity  were  perfuaded,  that  they 
could  not  give  diffident  praife  to  the  edablilhment  of  the 
Eleudnia.  It  now  only  remains,  that  I  Ihouid  fay  fome- 
ihing  of  the  ancient  penal  laws  of  Greece. 

The  penal  laws  are  judly  thofe  about  which  the  fird 
legiflators  of  Greece  feem  to  have  mod  employed  them- 
felves.  Hidorians  place  in  the  ages  we  are  now  examining, 
the  inditution  of  many  tribunals,  whole  only  budnefs  was 
to  judge  of  criminal  matters. 

The  Areopagus  was  the  mod  ancient  tribunal  of  Greece, 
and  it  was  to  take  cognifance  of  murders  that  Cecrops  had 
edablilhed  it  c.  Originally,  the  Areopagi  had  cognifance 
over  all  forts  of  homicides.  But  afterwards  their  jurifdi&ion 
was  confined  to  murders  committed  with  premeditated  de- 
dgn  d.  They  ere&ed,  a  few  ages  after  the  Areopagus,  an- 

*  De  leg.  1.  2  n.  14.  t-  3.  p.  148. 

a  In  panegyr.  p.  65. 

b  TfAf reel. 

e  Ifocrat.  panegyr.  p.  69.  See  alfo  Demott.  in  Ariftocrat.  p.  73 5*  >  I*  ?• 

fetft.  57.  p.  415.  ;  Paul*.  3-  4.  c.  5.  mit. 

A  Demofth.  in  Anitocrat,  p.  738.  E.  j  ÆHan.  var.  hilt.  1. 5.  c.  15. 

other 
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other  tribunal  called  Delphinium,  to  judge  thole  who,  ac¬ 
knowledging  they  were  guilty  of  homicide,  pretended  to 
have  had  reafon  for  committing  it  c.  It  was  at  this  tribunal 
thatThefeus  was  acquitted,  when  he  had  put  to  death  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Pallas,  and  Pallas  himlelf,  who  had  plotted  againil 
the  flate  f.  They  afterwards  eftablilhcd  the  Palladium,  where 
thole  who  had  committed  an  involuntary  murder  prefented 
them  fe  Ives  e.  Demophoon,  fon  of  The  feus,  was  the  firft 
who  appeared  before  this  tribunal  h. 

The  laws  of  Greece  agreed  in  this  with  thofe  of  Egypt, 
to  punifh  with  death  homicide  committed  with  a  premeditated 
defign  *.  Dedalus  having  been  accufed  and  convidled  be¬ 
fore  the  Areopagus  for  having  killed  his  nephew  Talus,  was 
condemned  to  death  by  that  tribunal,  and  only  faved  him- 
felf  from  the  puniihment  of  his  crime  by  flight,  and  retiring 
into  the  ifle  of  Crete  k.  I  lhall  obferve  on  this  fubjedt,  that 
among  the  Greeks  it  was  very  eafy  for  murderers  to  efcape 
from  the  punilhments  they  feared. 

The  manner  in  which  they  proceeded  in  Greece  in  the 
profecution  for  murders,  was  very  different  from  that  they 
ufe  in  our  tribunals.  In  France,  the  care  of  the  pur  fuit  and 
punilhing  murderers  belongs  to  the  public  adminiflration. 
The  firil  ftep  that  juftice  takes  on  thefe  occaflons,  is  to  arreft 
the  accufed,  againft  whom  complaint  has  been  made;  they 
afterwards  examine  whether  he  is  really  guilty  of  the  crime 
imputed  to  him,  and  he  is  retained  in  prifon  till  final  judg¬ 
ment  is  given.  It  was  not  fo  with  the  Greeks  ;  they  had  no 
public  officer  charged  by  the  flate  to  look  after  murderers. 
The  relations  of  the  deceafed  alone  had  the  right  to  purfue 
revenge.  Homer  fliews  it  clearly1.  We  may  add  to  the. 


c  Ibid. 

f  Pauf.  i.  c.  28.  p.  70. 

«  Ælian.  1.  5.  c.  15. 

h  Plauf.  1.  1.  p.  69.  See  Pollux.  1.  8.  c.  to. 

‘Dcniofth.  in  Midhm,  p.  610.  A.;  in  Ariftocrat.  p.  738.  C.  See  alfo  Plat, 
de  leg .  1-9- P-934-  B.  p.935.  E. 
k  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  319 .  &  320.  ;  Apolloil.  1.  3 .  p.  2T6. 

1  liiad.  1.  9.  v.  628.  ùrc. 
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teftimony  of  this  great  poet,  that  of  Paufanias  who  fpeaks 
in  many  places  of  this  ancient  ufage  m  :  a  ufage  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  always  fub  lifted  in  Greece  n.  But  the  fame 
laws  which  had  given  to  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  alone 
the  right  of  profecuting  the  murderer,  cxprefsly  forbade  that 
he  lhould  be  delivered  into  their  hands  *>;  and  as  the  public 
ad  mi  nift  ration  did  not  interfere  to  arreft  the  murderers,  they 
enjoyed  a  full  and  abfolute  liberty  during  all  the  proceedings. 
Thus  in  a  cafe  where  the  guilty  perfon  might  apprehend  the 
juft  puniihment  of  his  crime,  he  could  efcape  it  by  flight. 
No  one  had  a  right  to  flop  him  r.  The  only  precaution 
he  had  to  take,  was  to  difappear  after  his  firft  defence  % 
For  when  the  proceedings  were  fo  far  advanced,  that  the 
judges  were  going  to  pals  fentence,  the  accufed  was  then 
fubjed  to  all  the  feverity  of  the  laws  ;  and  if  he  was  de¬ 
clared  guilty  and  convided  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge, 
the  magiftrates  feized  on  him  to  make  him  fuffer  the  punifli- 
ment  to  which  he  was  condemned r.  This  proviftonal  liberty 
which  they  left  to  the  accufed,  proves  clearly,  that  it  was  the 
cuftom  to  hear  them  twice  before  they  delivered  them  to 
puniihment.  If  the  accufed,  whofe  crime  was  proved,  had 
recourfe  to  voluntary  banilhment,  all  his  goods  were  con- 
fifcated,  and  fold  by  public  audion f  .  I  have  already  fpoken 
of  the  cuftom  to  clear  and  acquit  the  accufed  when  the 
judges  were  equally  divided  f.  Before  they  would  hear 
the  aecufer  and  the  accufed,  they  obliged  them  to  depofite 
each  a  fum  of  money,  which  belonged  to  him  who  gained 
the  caufe.  The  law  further  condemned  the  accufer  to  pay 
a  fine  of  a  thoufand  drachmas,  if  he  had  not  for  him  at  leaf!: 
the  fifth  part  of  the  votes  a.  If  the  accufation  was  proved, 

L.  5-  c.  t.  p.  376. 1. 8.  c.  34.  p.669. 

11  See  Plat,  de  leg.  1.  9.  p.  930.  931.  &  933.  ;  Demofth.  in  Ariftccrat.  p.  736.; 
Pollux.  1.8.  c.  10.  fegm.  118. 

0  Demofth  .  loco  cit. 

v  Demofth.  ibitl.  ;  Poilus;.  1.  8.  c.  ia.  fegrn.  1 1 7. 

s  Demofth.  Pollux,  loch  cit. 

r  Demofth.  in  Ariftocrat.  p.  736. 

f  Pollux.  1. 8.  c,  9.  fegm.  99.  Art.  3. 

u  Demofth.  in  Mid.  p.  610.  F.  in  Ariftocrat  p.  738-  C.;  Plato  in  Apo|og. 
Socrat.  p.  27.  E  ;  Pollux  1. 8.  c.  6.  fégm.  41.  ri  53.  ; 
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the  laws  granted  to  the  accufer,  the  fad  privilege  of  aflifting 
at  the  punilhment  of  the  wretch  whom  he  had  convicted  of 
a  crime  x  ;  but  it  very  feldom  happened,  that  they  executed 
homicides  on  account  of  the  facility  of  flying  from  punilh¬ 
ment  y.  For  befides  their  being  at  liberty  to  fly,  the  law 
had  given  them  a  yet  more  effectual  way  to  difarm  juitice, 
and  even  hay  unmolefted  in  their  own  country.  They  had 
only  to  find  out  proper  ways  of  appeafmg  the  relations  of 
him  who  had  been  flain  :  they  were  then  lure  of  impunity, 
and  of  never  being  dihurbed  ;  it  was  by  money  they  com¬ 
monly  ftifled  thefe  affairs.  They  gave  a  certain  fum  to  the 
parties  interehed,  to  engage  them  to  ceafe  their  profe- 
cutions  z. 

The  law  would  not  have  even  an  involuntary  murder  be 
entirely  exempt  from  punilhment,  for  fear,  fays  Porphy¬ 
ry,  that  impunity,  on  thefe  occafiorus,  fliould  give  a  fcope 
to  wicked  perlons  to  abufe  the  indulgence  of  the  law  ». 
Banilhment  was  originally  the  punilhment  for  involuntary 
murder  with  the  Greeks  b.  Cephalus  was  condemned  by 
the  Areopagus  to  perpetual  banilhment  for  having  involun¬ 
tarily  killed  his  wife  Procris c.  The  laws  in  time  abated  a 
little  of  this  rigour.  We  fee  in  Homer,  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  war  of  Troy,  murderers  were  not  obliged  to  leave 
their  country,  but  till  they  could  appeafe  the  parents  of 
him  they  had  flain  d.  According  to  the  report  even  of  the 
IcholialT  on  Euripides,  accidental  murderers  were  only  ob¬ 
liged  to  abfentthemfelves  for  a  year  c.  Plato,  in  his  laws, 
lieems  to  have  conformed  to  this  ancient  ufage  f . 

But  at  the  fame  time  that  the  laws  fubje&ed  to  fome  pu- 
nifhment  an  involuntary  murder,  they  had  taken  precau¬ 
tions  to  protedl  the  murderer  from  the  fudden  vengeance 
the  relations  of  the  deceafed  might  take  for  his  lofs.  It 
is  for  this  reafon  that  we  fee  afylums  effablilhed  among  all 
the  people  of  antiquity.  This  privilege,  attached  to  cer- 

*  Demofth.  in  Ariftocrat.  p.  736.  y  See  Diod.  1.  3.  p.  177. 

*  Iliad.  1*  9.  v.  628.  <bc-  a  De  abftin.  1.  i,p.  16.  &c. 

b  Apollod.  1. 2. p.  116.;  Demofth.  adv.  Ariftocrat.  p.  732.  B.;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  299. C- 

e  Apollod.  1.3.  p*  200  d  See  Fcithius,  Antiq.  flon>  1-  2,  c- H-  p-  187. 

c  In  Hippolyt  v  35.  f  L.  9-  p.929-  F.  p.  93V  D* 
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tain  places,  to  fhelter  the  murderers  from  all  purfuits,  was 
very  ancient  and  much  refpedled  by  the  Greeks.  They  belie¬ 
ved  that  the  afylum  of  Samothrace  was  ellablifhed  by  Cy- 
bele  s.  One  of  the  moll  ancient  is  that  which  Cadmus 
opened  in  Beotia  h. 

The  place  where  the  Areopagus  alfembled,  was  an  invi¬ 
olable  afylum.  Uvder  Aphidas,  who  afcended  the  throne 
of  Athens  1162  years  before  Chrih,  the  oracle  of  Do- 
dona  forewarned  the  Athenians,  that  one  day  the  Lacedæ- 
monians  being  beaten  would  fly  for  refuge  to  the  Areopa¬ 
gus,  and  that  they  Ihould  take  care  not  to  treat  them  ill. 
The  Athenians  remembered  this  advice,  when,  in  the 
reign  of  Codrus,  Peloponnefus  leagued  againll  Attica.  We 
know  what  was  the  event  of  that  war,  and  how  the  armies 
being  in  fight  of  each  other,  that  of  the  enemy  thought  of 
making  a  retreat  5.  Some  Lacedaemonians  who  were  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  gates  of  Athens,  on  this  news  found  them- 
felves  in  a  cruel  dilemma.  All  that  they  could  do  was  to 
endeavour,  under  favour  of  the  night,  to  hide  themfelves 
from  the  fight  of  the  Athenians.  When  day  appeared,  they 
fayed  themfelves  in  the  Areopagus.  They  durfl  not  at¬ 
tack  them  in  that  afylum,  they  were  refpected,  and  got 
leave  to  return  fafe  and  found  to  their  country  * . 

The  favour  of  afylums  was  originally  eftahlilhed  only  for 
involuntary  murderers.  In  Thucydides  the  Athenians  tell 
us  very  clearly,  that  the  altars  of  the  gods  are  not  an  afylum 
but  to  tho-fe  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  commit  an  in¬ 
voluntary  murder  ».  We  like  wife  fee  in  Livy  the  murder¬ 
er  of  King  Eumenes  obliged  to  abandon  the  afylum  of  the 
temple  of  Samothrace,  as  unworthy  to  enjoy  it  m.  Mofes, 
on  efcabli Aiing  cities  of  refuge  for  involuntary  murderers, 
formally  excludes  affaflins  from  that  privilege  «. 

For  the  reft,  it  was  the  fame  among  the  Greeks  with  in¬ 
voluntary  murders  as  with  premeditated  homicides,  that  is 
to  fay,  that  the  involuntary  murderers  could,  by  fatisfying 

*  Diod.l.3.  p';  22-1.  h  Art.  4-  *  Art.!-  k  PaufJ.  7.  02  s.init- 

*  L.  4, p.  296*' line  93.  ni  L^45.  n.s*  r*  Deut*  c.19.  v. ii*&c. 
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the  interefted  parties,  remain  quiet  in  their  own  country. 
It  was  likewife  cuftomary  to  give  to  the  relations  of  the  de- 
ceafed  a  certain  fum  °.  This  policy  fprung  from  a  very 
wife  principle.  Among  people  little  difeiplined,  enmities 
are  dangerous,  and  molt  fuhjedt  to  occafiondifagreeable  con- 
fequences;  it  is  therefore  for  the  good  of  the  public  that 
they  be  eafy  to  determine  p.  Thus  we  fee  among  the  an¬ 
cient  people,  they  had  no  crime  from  which  they  could  not 
redeem  themfelves  with  money.  Every  thing  was  reduced 
to  damages  and  reparations.  For  this  reaion  they  had  not 
then,  as  at  this  time  with  us,  any  public  officers  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  purfuit  of  criminals.  The  favages  of 
America  (how  us  again  the  image  of  thefe  times.  With 
thefe  people,  the  reparation  of  murder  confifts  in  a  certain 
number  of  prefents  which  the  murderer  is  obliged  to  make 
to  the  relations  of  the  decealed,  to  appeale  their  refent- 
ment  «>. 

Ancient  legislators  have  omitted  nothing  to  infpire  their 
people  with  all  the  horror  poffible  of  murder,  and  (bedding 
of  blood.  They  looked  upon  thofe  who  had  committed  ho¬ 
micide  as  polluted,  in  whatever  way  it  happened  ;  and  they 
ought,  before  they  came  again  into  fociety,  to  purify  them¬ 
felves  by  certain  religious  ceremonies.  Thefeus  had  done 
an  important  fervice  to  his  country,  by  putting  to  death  the 
robbers  who  infefted  it.  Although  thefe  murders  were 
very  lawful,  yet  his  fir  ft  care  was  to  have  himfelf  purified  r. 
Homer  makes  Heftor  fay,  coming  from  battle,  that  he 
durft  not  make  libations  to  Jupiter,  before  he  wras  purified, 
becaufe  it  was  not  permitted  to  pray  with  hands  imbrued 
in  blood1-.  Æneas,  in  Virgil,  after  having  put  many  of 
his  enemies  to  death,  durft  not  touch  his  houfehold  gods 
till  he  was  purified  c.  We  might  quote  many  more  exam- 


0  Iliad- 1-  i8.v.  498.  &o  p  Scel’efprit  des  loix,  t-  3.  p,  102.  &  328- 
*  Lefcarbot,  hift*  de  la  Nouv*  France,  p- 393- <Sc  798- ;  Meurs  des  fa uvag.  t.  r. 
~p.  49~-  49 1  • 

r  Plut  in  Thef.  p.  5.  C.  ;  Pauf.  1.  1.  c.  37.  init. 

{ Iliad.  l.i>.  v.  265.  &c.  *  Aneid.  1. 2.  v.  717.  &c. 
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plesu.  A  murderer  who  was  banilhed  his  country  for  an 
involuntary  homicide,  was  not  permitted  to  return,  though 
he  had  fatisfied  the  relations  of  the  deceafed,  before  he 
was  purified  and  had  expiated  the  murder  he  had  commit¬ 
ted x.  They  afcribe  to  the  reign  of  Pandion,  the  eighth 
King  of  Athens,  the  eflablifhment  of  religious  ceremonies, 
proper  to  purify  homicides  7. 

We  fhall  remark  on  this  fubjeil,  that  Mofes  ordained  a 
folemn  expiation  for  the  murders  of  which  they  did  not 
know  the  authors2.  He  ordains  likewife  that  thofe  who, 
in  a  juft  and  legitimate  war,  had  ftained  themfelves  by 
the  effufion  of  the  blood  of  the  enemy,  fhould  not  enter 
the  camp,  before  they  were  purified1.  With  the  Romans, 
the  loldiers  who  followed  the  chariot  of  the  conqueror, 
were  crowned  with  laurel;  to  the  end,  fays  Feftus,  that 
they  fhould  not  appear  to  enter  the  city,  but  when  pu¬ 
rified  from  the  human  blood  which  they  had  fpikb.  The 
end  of  all  thefe  cuftoms,  was  to  infpire  the  greateft  aver- 
fiion  for  homicide. 

We  muft,  I  believe,  afcribe  to  the  fame  principle  of  hu¬ 
manity,  as  well  as  policy,  the  prohibition  of  killing  cer¬ 
tain  animals,  fo  precifely  fettled  by  the  firft  legiflators  of 
Greece.  We  have  ieen  that  Cecrops  had  forbidden  to  of¬ 
fer  any  thing  that  had  life  to  the  godsc.  Triptolemus 
renewed  that  law,  by  ordering  them  to  offer  nothing  but 
fruits d.  But  this  fécond  legifiator  tvent  much  farther;  for 
he  exprefsly  forbids  ufing  ill  the  animals  employed  in  til¬ 
lage*.  Hiftory  has  not  difdained  to  preferve  the  circum- 
ftanees  which  occaftoned  the  death  of  the  firft  ox,  killed 
at  Athens,  and  the  confequence  of  that  event f.  This  is 
one  of  thofe  fmgular  fails  which  merit  a  particular  atten¬ 
tion  ;  it  happened  under  Erechtheus,  ftxth  King  of  A* 


»  See  Marfh.  p.  253.  ;  geitbius,  p.  187. 

*  Demofth.  in  Ariftocrat.  p.  736.  E.  See  alfo  Plat,  de  leg.  1. 9-p.  930.  &c. 
y  Marm.  Oxon.  ep.  15.;  Marfh.  p.  253. 

?  Deut.  e.  2r.  v.  5.  &c.  2  Numb.  c.  31.  v.  19.  &  24. 

Ï  Verbo  laureati,  p.  206.  c  Art.  1.  d  Ibid.  8.  *  Ibid. 

f  Porphyr.  de  abftin.  1.  2.  p.  136.  &  174.  ;  Lilian,  var.  bift.  1.  8.  c.  3.  ; 
$?4uf.  1.  }.  c.  28. p.  70. 
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thens  e.  This  event  was  fo  much  the  more  remarkable,  as 
it  gave  rife  to  the  erection  of  the  Prytaneum,  a  moll  re¬ 
nowned  tribunal  among  the  Athenians11.  The  bufinefs  of 
the  Prytanes  was  to  commence  procédés  againfl  things  in¬ 
animate,  which  had  occafioned  the  death  of  any  one  !. 

I  finilh  what  concerns  the  penal  laws  of  Greece,  by  ob- 
ferving  a  perfedl  conformity  between  thefe  laws  and  thole 
of  the  Egyptians,  in  the  punilhment  of  pregnant  women 
guilty  of  crimes  deferving  death  :  the  Greeks,  after  the 
example  of  the  Egyptians,  waited  to  bring  them  to  punilh¬ 
ment,  till  they  were  delivered  k. 

■  What  I  find  the  moft  extraordinary  in  the  ancient  laws  of 
Greece,  is,  that  the  legillators  had  not  determined  precife- 
ly  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  punilhment  with  which 
each  crime  ought  to  be  punilhed1.  They  left  it  to  the 
judges  to  apply  the  laws  as  they  thought  proper.  Zaleucus, 
legillator  of  the  Locrians,  was,  fay  they,  the  firft  who  pre¬ 
ferred  and  explained  in  his  laws  the  kinds  and  duration  of 
punilhments  which  they  ought  to  inflift  on  criminals111. 

We  fee,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  the  firft  laws  of 
Greece  were  very  fhapelefs;  they  favoured  of  the  rudenefs 
which  reigned  fo  long  in  that  part  of  Europe11. 

The  Greeks,  like  all  the  ancient  people,  were  fome  time 
before  they  knew  the  art  of  writing.  Singing  was  then 
the  only  way  to  hand  down  to  pofterity  what  was  neceftary 
to  be  remembered  °.  This  moft  fimple  and  mod  natural 
method  had  been  ufed  to  preferve  the  remembrance  of  the 
laws.  For  Avant  of  monuments,  where  they  could  depofite 
their  laws,  the  firft  legillators  fet  them  to  mufic,  to  make 
them  be  retained  the  more  eafily.  The  Greeks  fung  their 
laAvs.  This  is  what  made  the  fame  name  be  g-iven  to  laAvs 
as  to  fongsp.  Ariftotle,  in  his  problems,  inquiring  into 

*  Pauf.  1.  r .  e.  28.  p.  70.  h  Ibid .Iccocit.;  Pollux.  1.  8.  c.  io. 

5  Pauf.  1.  i.  c.  28.  p.  70.  See  the  examples  which  he  cites,  1.5.  c.  27.  p. 
449.  1.6.  c.  ii.  p.  478. 

k  Diod.  1. 1.  p.  88.  ;  Ælian.  var.  hilt.  1. 5.  c.  18.;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  552.  E>. 

*  Strabo,  1.6.  p.  398.  *  Ibid. 

■  Arid,  polit.  1.  3.c,  8.  p.  327.  S,  *  See  part  r.  book  1. 
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the  reafon  of  this  conformity  of  names  between  two 
fuch  different  objeds,  it  is,  fays  he,  that  before  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  writing,  they  fung  the  laws,  left  they  Ihould 
forget  them  ^ . 

The  cuftom  of  putting  the  laws,  and  all  that  had  re¬ 
lation  to  them,  into  fong,  prevailed  fo  much  in  Greece, 
that  it  even  continued  after  writing  was  introduced.  The 
crier,  who  publifhed  the  laws  in  mod  of  the  Greek  cities, 
was  fubjeded  to  regulated  tones,  and  a  meafured  declama¬ 
tion.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  found  of  a  lyre,  like 
an  ador  upon  the  dager.  This  manner  of  publilhing  the 
laws,  the  edids,  &c .  had  fubfiffed  a  long  time  among  the 
Greeks.  Hidory  has  preferved  one  example  too  remark¬ 
able  to  be  omitted. 

On  the  night  which  followed  the  battle  of  Cheronea, 
Philip,  intoxicated  with  good  cheer  and  wine,  and  dill 
more  with  the  victory  he  had  gained,  went  to  the  field  of 
battle,  yet  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Athenians  ; 
where,  to  infult  the  dead,  he  parodied  the  decree  which 
Demofthenes  had  propofed  to  excite  the  Greeks  to  take 
up  arms.  Philip  fung  then,  beating  time:  “Demofthenes, 
“  fon  of  Demofthenes  the  Pæonian,  has  faid,  &c.<” 

The  Locrians  of  Italy  were  looked  upon,  in  the  writings 
of  fome  authors  of  antiquity,  for  the  firit  Grecians  who 
3iad  reduced  their  laws  to  writing1.  But  this  fad  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  exad  ;  for,  without  fpeaking  of 

s  Problem.  fed.  19.  problem.  28.  Jofepluis  and  Plutarch  fufpeét  that  the 
term  vô/xoç,  ufed  to  defign  laws,  was  modern,  in  compaiifon  of  the  early  times 
we  are  now  fpeaking  of;  and  that  it  was  even  later  than  the  age  of  Homer, 
who,  in  his  poems,  never  ufes  the  word  vo^os  to  fignify  laws,  but 
jura. 

But  Jofephus  and  Plutarch,  efpecially  fpeaking  dubioufiy,  ought  not  to  ba¬ 
lance  the  authority  of  Ariltotle  about  the  antiquity  of  a  Greek  word  ;  to 
fay  nothing  of  an  hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo,  attributed  to  Homer, 
where  is  ufed  to  fignify  law,  or  the  method  of  fingtng,  v.  20. 

We  likewife  find  the  word  vô/u.oç  ufed  in  Hefiod  to  fignify  laws,  Op.  8c 
dies,  v.  276. 

r  Graecarum  quippe  urbium  multae  ad  lyram  leges,  decretaque  publica  re- 
ritabant.  Martian.  Capella  de  nupt.  Philolog.  1.  9.  p.313.  See  alfo  Æliaii. 
var.  hi  ft.  1.  2.  c.  39.  Stob.  ferm.42.  p.  291. 

f  Plut,  in  Demofth.  p.  855.  A.  1  L.  6.  p.  397. 
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Minos,  vdio,  by  Plato’s  account,  had  committed  his  laws 
to  writing u  ;  without  fpeaking  of  a  law  of  Thefeus,  writ 
on  a  column  of  ftone,  which  remained  even  to  the  time 
of  Demofthenes *  ;  it  is  certain,  that  Solon  caufed  his  laws 
to  be  written  y  ;  and  Solon  is  prior  by  almoft  a  century 
to  Zaleucus,  legiflator  of  the  Locrians.  Yet  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve,  that,  at  the  time  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  any  people 
of  Greece,  except  the  Cretans,  had  a  body  of  laws  com¬ 
piled  and  reduced  to  writing. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Of  the  lazvs  of  Crete. 

7  Had  at  firft  refolved  not  to  fpeak  of  the  Cretans.  Thefe 
illanders  never  joined  with  the  other  people  of  Greece  ; 
fixed  in  their  ifle,  they  fcarce  ever  took  part  in  the  general 
affairs,  and  were  not  influenced  by  any  event  which  did 
intereft  all  the  Greeks7.  Yet  we  ought  to  look  upon  the 
Cretans,  as  making  a  part  of  the  Greek  nation,  fince  they 
fpoke  the  fame  language  a.  Befides,  the  laws  of  Crete 
of  themfelves  merit  our  attention  ;  they  were  a  model  for 
thofe  which  Lycurgus  afterwards  gave  to  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians.  It  is  therefore  proper  to  fpeak  of  them,  that  we 
may  remark  the  conformity  there  was  between  the  laws  of 
Crete  and  thofe  of  Sparta. 

Of  all  the  people  of  Greece,  the  Cretans  were  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  the  firff  who  had  written  lawsb.  They  were 
the  work  of  Minos  the  Firft  c.  The  high  reputation  of 
thefe  laws,  made  this  prince  be  ranked  with  the  greatefl 
legiflators  of  antiquity. 

The  laws  of  Minos  were  founded  on  two  principal  mo- 

"In  Mirroe,  p.  ç6S  E.  *  In  Neaeram,  p.  873.  C. 

y  See  part  3  book  r.  c  3.  art.  r. 

7  Except  in  the  war  of  Troy,  they  feem  never  to  have  concerned  them- 
felves  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  See  Herod.  1  7.  n.  167.  &  173.  171. 
n  Thar  was  the  Doric  dialeft. 

b  Plat,  in  Min.  p.  568  E.  ;  Solinus,  c.  11  p,  29  ;  Ifidor.  orig.  1.  14.  c.  6, 
c  Sec  mem.  de  Pacadem.  desinfeript.  t.  3. mem.  p.  49. 
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rives,  to  form  his  fubjeCts  for  war,  and  to  promote  an  union 
of  hearts.  If  Minos  fucceeded  in  the  firfl  of  thefe  objects, 
we  fhall  fee,  that,  with  regard  to  the  fécond,  the  event 
did  not  anfwer  his  expectations.  With  a  view  to  eflablifh 
a  perfeCt  union  among  his  fubjeCts,  Minos  laboured  to  make 
the  mofl  exaCt  equality  among  them.  For  this  purpofe  he 
ordained,  that  all  the  children  (hould  be  fed  and  brought 
lip  together d.  Their  life  was  autlere  and  fober.  They 
were  accuftomed  to  be  content  with  a  little,  to  bear  heat, 
cold,  and  to  march  over  rugged  and  deep  places.  They 
were  always  clothed  like  foldiers,  in  a  plain  cloth,  the 
fame  in  winter  as  in  fumtner.  They  were  accuftomed  to 
have  little  combats  with  each  other,  to  bear  courageoully 
the  ftrokes  they  received  ;  and,  to  conclude,  fays  Strabo, 
even  to  their  very  diverfions,  all  favoured  of  war,  they 
even  danced  with  arms  in  their  hands e. 

To  unite  their  minds  Hill  more,  and  to  bind  them  more 
intimately,  Minos  would  liave  all  the  citizens  eat  together 
at  the  fame  tables f.  They  were  fed  at  the  expenfe  of  the 
Hate  :  it  was  paid  out  of  the  public  tre'afury*.  The  young 
men  eat  on  the  ground,  and  waited  on  each  other.  They 
likewife  waited  on  the  men b.  As  in  the  army,  the  foldiers 
are  obliged  to  eat  all  together,  the  intention  of  Minos, 
in  eftablilhing  thefe  public  repafls,  was  to  form  his  fubjeCts 
in  their  infancy  to  military  difcipline.  This  is  the  only 
good  that  could  fpring  from  this  cuflom.  The  inflitution 
of  public  meals  did  not  fucceed  to  maintain  union  and  con¬ 
cord  among  the  Cretans  ;  we  know  that  they  were  con¬ 
tinually  at  war  with  each  other  *.  They  never  agreed, 
but  when  they  wrent  to  beat  off  a  common  enemy k.  I 

d  Strabo,  1.  io.  p.  735.  &c. 

e  Ibid.  This  dance  was  greatly  celebrated  in  antiquity  under  the  name 
®f  Pyrrhic. 

f  Arilt.  polit.  1.  7.  c.  10.;  Strabo,  1,  10.  p.  736. 

«  Arilt.  ibid,  and  1.2.  c.  10.  p.  332.  E.  ;  Strabo,  1.  10.  p.  736. 

h  Strabo,  p.  739.  1  Arilt.  polit.  1.  2.  c.  10.  p.  333. 

k  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  490.  B.  It  was  from  this  conduct  of  the  Cretans,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Plutarch,  that  the  proverbial  exprellion  came,  fo  well  known  in 
Greece,  to  fyncretije.  They  have  lince  called  fyncretijies,  thofe  who  un¬ 
dertook  to  reconcile  the  different  feds.  Tiffs  word  is  often  ufed  by  divines, 
kut  aw  ays  in  a  bad  fenfe. 
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make  not  the  lead  hditation  to  afcribe  thefe  intedine  di- 
vifions  of  the  Cretans  to  the  didincdion  of  profeflions, 
which  had  place  in  Crete  as  well  as  in  Egypt1. 

We  cannot  fufficiently  praife  the  attention  Minos  had 
with  refpecd  to  magiftrates  and  aged  perfons.  He  not  on¬ 
ly  required  that  they  (honld  have  for  them  the  refpedl  and 
regard  which  were  their  due  ;  but  further,  left  they  ihould 
fail,  he  forbade,  in  cafe  they  Ihould  remark  any  defects  in 
them,  to  take  notice  of  them  before  the  young  men,n. 
He  alfo  ufed  all  the  precautions  which  human  prudence 
could  fugged,  to  infpire  the  youth  with  the  greateft  re~ 
fped  and  attachment  for  the  maxims  and  cuftoms  of  the 
ltate.  The  youth  were  not  allowed  to  call  in  doubt, 
nor  even  to  put  in  difpute  the  wifdom  or  utility  of  the 
rules  by  which  they  were  indru&ed.  This  was  what  Pla¬ 
to  found  mod  admirable  in  the  laws  of  Minos 

In  order  to  infpire  the  Cretans  with  a  mod  profound  ve¬ 
neration  for  his  ordinances,  Minos  often  retired  into  a  cave, 
where  he  boaded  of  having  familiar  converfations  with  Ju¬ 
piter  But  indeed  he  was  neither  the  fir d,  nor  the  only 
one  of  the  ancient  legiflators,  who  thought  they  ought  to 
be  authorifed  by  fome  divinity  to  make  their  laws  be  refpedl- 
ed.  Mneves,  one  of  the  mod  renowned  and  mod  ancient 
legiflators  of  Egypt,  attributed  his  to  Hermes,  othenvife 
called  Mercury  p.  Lycurgus  took  care  to  avail  himfclf  of 
the  fuffrage  of  Apollo,  before  he  began  the  reformation  of 
Sparta  w  Zaleucus,  iegiflator  of  the  Locrians,  faid  he  was 
infpired  by  Minerva  r.  Zathraudes,  among  the  Arimafpes, 
declared  that  he  had  his  ordinances  from  a  genius  adored 
by  thefe  people  f.  Zamolxis  boaded  to  the  Getes  his  in¬ 
timate  communications  with  the  goddefs  Veda  ».  Numa 
^mufed  the  Romans  with  his  converfations  with  the  nymph 

1  Arift.  polit.  1. 7.  c.  10.  See  upon  this  article  part  3.  book.  1 .  c.  2. 

Plato  de  leg.  1.  1.  p.  775.  a  Ibid. 

0  Horn.  OdyfT  1.  19.  v.  179.  ;  Plato  in  Minoe,  p.  568.  ;  Horst,  carm.  1.  t.  od. 
28.;  Diod.  1.  1. p.  105.  ;  Strabo,  1.  16.  p.  1105. ;  Val.  Max.  1.  1.  c.  2. p.  37.  ; 
Plut,  w  Numa,  p.  62.  D. 

p  Diod.  1.  r  p.  105. 

1  Ibid,  lococit.  ;  Strabo,  1.  t6.  p.  1105.  ;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  543.  A.  ;  Val  Max. 
).  r.  c.  2.  p.  38. 

r  Diod.  1.  r.  p.  T05.J  Val.  Max.  1  t.  c  2.  p.  3$.;  Pint.  înNunifl,  p.62.  D. 

f  Diod.  lococit.  1  Ibid.  ;  Strabo.  1. 16. p.  n;6. 
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Egeria  u.  We  might  quote  many  more  examples.  Thefe 
fadb,  juft  to  mention  them,  invincibly  demonftrate  that 
the  primordial  tradition  of  the  exiftence  of  God  was  never 
loft,  fmce,  in  all  the  known  world)  this  belief  was  eftablilh- 
ed  time  immemorial,  and  that  fo  deeply,  that  the  firft  le- 
giilators  would  avail  themfelves  of  it,  to  give  to  their  laws 
a  reputation  more  than  human  x. 

The  grand  defeft  of  Minos,  in  his  political  inftitutions, 
a  defedt  into  which  Lycurgus  fell  after  him,  was  not  to 
have  regarded  any  thing  but  war.  This  was  the  only  end 
which  the  Cretan  lègiûator  feems  to  have  propofed  y.  We 
have  feeu  that  it  was  folely  by  this  motive  that  he  was  di- 
redted  in  the  education  of  the  youth.  By  a  confequence 
of  the  fame  motive,  the  Cretans  did  not  cultivate  their  lands 
themfelves.  Slaves  known  in  antiquity  by  the  name  of  Pe- 
rioecians ,  were  charged  with  this  bu  Une  fs.  They  were  ob¬ 
liged  every  year  to  pay  a  certain  fum  to  their  mafters  z, 
from  which  were  firft  levied  the  fums  neceffary  for  the  exi¬ 
gences  of  the  ftate  a. 

If  the  laws  of  Minos  were  good  to  make  the  Cretans 
excellent  foldiers,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  equally 
proper  to  regulate  their  manners  and  their  fentiments. 
Each  citizen  was  obliged  to  marry  b  :  but  with  what  afto- 
nilhment  lliall  we  not  look  on  a  legillatorwho  could  approve 
of  a  means  fo  infamous  as  that  which  the  Cretans  made  ufe 
of,  left  they  fhould  have  too  many  children  ?  Whether  in 
Crete  the  fertility  or  extent  of  the  lands  did  not  anfwer  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  or  that  their  bodies  were  more 
robuft,  or  the  women  were  more  fruitful,  Minos  authorifed, 
by  his  laws,  a  paillon  which  nature  difavows,  and  permitted 
fin  excels  which  modefty  never  mentions  but  with  horror  c. 

u  Plut,  in  Numa.  p .  62.  D.  ;  Dion.  Halic.  1.  2.  p.  122.  ;  Val .  Max.  1.  t  .  o  2. 
v-  SecDiod.l.  1.  p.  105.  ;  Strabo,  1. 16.  p.  Pro$.  1106.  ;  Plut,  in  Nuitla,  p.  62.  j 
Dion.  Halicarn*  1.  2.  p.  122.  and  the  tradt  of  opinion,  t.  4.  p.  513. 
y  Plato.de  leg.  1.  i.p.  769.  &c- 

z  Art  ft.  polit.  1  2.  c.  10.;  Strabo,  1.  12.  p.  817.;  Plut,  in  Lacon.  p.  239.  ; 
Athen.  1.6.  p.  263.  8c  264. 
a  Art  ft.  lococit.  b  Strabo,  1.  to.  p.739.  A. 

c  Ariit-l.  2,c.  10.  p.333.  ;  Strabo,  1.  10.  p.  739- &:  740.  Athen*!*  13.  p.  602*  j- 
See  alfo  the  manner  in  which  they  punifhed  adultery  in  Crete.  /Elian  van 
bi.fi.  i’li.c.  1 2 
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Of  Arts  and  Manufactures . 

1  Have  endeavoured  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  origin  and  djfcovery  of  the  arts.  I  lhould 
have  liked  to  have  been  able  to  have  followed  them 
from  age  to  age,  and  fixed  the  degree  of  perfection,  to 
which  they  were  carried  in  each  century.  The  deficiency 
of  monuments  has  not  permitted  me  to  execute  this  project. 
We  fee  only  through  the  obfcuriiy  which  furrounds  the  hi- 
ftory  of  the  people  of  Afia  and  that  of  the  Egyptians,  that 
thefe  people  knew  very  early  many  arts,  and  that  their 
firft  prog  refs  was  very  rapid.  We  really  find,  a  few  ages 
after  the  deluge,  the  Egyptians,  and  fome  countries  of 
Alia,  in  polleflion  of  many  of  the  fciences  which  are  the 
portion  of  policed  people.  The  relation  which  I  am  going 
to  make  of  the  works  executed  by  thefe  nations,  in  the 
times  which  at  prefent  fix  our  attention,  will  be  fufficien: 
to  convince  us. 

WithrefpeCl  to  the  Greeks,  their  knowledge  in  the  arts 
was  then  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  people  of  Afia 
and  the  Egyptians.  They  were  only,  at  the  time  we  fpeak 
of  at  prefent,  in  their  firll  elements.  Greece  languilhed 
jnany  ages  in  ignorance  and  barbarity. 


SECTION  I. 


Of  the  fate  of  Arts  in  Afia  and  Egypt. 


I  Have  thought  fit  to  put  in  one  and  the  fame  fedlion, 
what  I  have  to  fay  in  this  fécond  part  of  the  ftate  of 
arts  in  Afia  and  Egypt.  The  people  of  thefe  countries  feeni 
to  have  advanced  almoft  equally  in  the  career  of  human 
knowledge.  Their  tafte  appears  to  have  been  almoft  the 
fame  ;  1  will  not  therefore  make  leparatc  articles  for  Alia 
and  Egypt. 
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CHAP,  I, 

Of  Agriculture , 

THE  hiftory  of  the  people  of  Afia,  in  the  ages  which 
are  the  object  of  this  fécond  part,  furnifh  us  with 
nothing  in  particular  of  the  ft  ate  of  agriculture  properly  fa 
called,  I  think  we  can  only  perceive  fome  traces  which 
give  room  to  think,  that  the  art  of  gardening  was  then 
much  cultivated  in  fome  countries  of  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  Syrians  are  faid  to  have  underftood  gardening  perfedt- 
3y  d,  a  proof  that  they  had  applied  themfelves  to  it  a  long 
time.  We  might  fay  as  much  of  the  Phrygians.  The  gar¬ 
dens  of  Midas  were  very  famous  in  antiquity;  but  there 
now  remains  no  defeription  of  them. 

Herodotus,  who  fpeaks  of  them,  contents  himfelf  with 
faying,  that  there  grew  rofes  of  a  great  lize  and  admirable 
fmell e.  Homer  will  give  us  more  lights  on  this  fubjedf. 
The  defeription  of  the  gardens  of  Alcinous  will  let  us  know 
what  was  the  tafte  of  the  people  of  Alia,  in  this  part  of 
agriculture.  The  reader  will  perhaps  be  aftonilhed  at  the 
relation  which  1  eftablilh  between  Alla  and  the  ifle  of  the 
Phaeacians;  but  I  think  it  fufficieijtly  aUthôrifed 

Homer 

Flirt.  1.  fecit.  16.  p.  192. 
e  L.  8.  n.  138. 

*  To  this  time  they  have  always  taken  the  ifle  of  Corfu  for  the  ifle  of  the 
Phaeacians,  fo  famous  in  the  poems  of  Homer.  Yet  T  do  not  know  if  the  rea- 
fons  on  which  they  found  it  .are  abfolutely  decifive.  I  think,  on  the  contrary, 
facts  may  be  found  in  the  text  of  Homer,  which  will  not  fuffer  us  to  place 
the  iileof  the  Phaeacians  in  Europe. 

The  foie  motive  on  which  they  eftablifh  the  identity  of  the  ifle  of  the  Phaea¬ 
cians  with  that  of  Corfu,  is  its  neafnefs  to  Ithaca.  It  is  not  difficult  to  de- 
Itroy  this  conjecture,  and  to  fliew  it  is  fupported  on  very  weak  foundations. 

Homer  has  fpwn  too  many  fables  and  put  too,  many  contradictions  in  the 
voyages  of  Ulyffes,  for  its  being  poffible  to  determine  with  any  fort  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  the  countries  where  he  would  make  his  hero  land.  Geographic  ex¬ 
actness  was  not  the  end  the  poet  propofed  in  the  OdyJfee.  Every  moment  he 
difplaces  counties,  and  makes  his  routes,  juft  as  he  thjnks  proper.  In  vain 
would  we  endeavour  to  i  i  d  moit  of  the  countries  he  fpeaks  of;  the 
mal  would  be  fruitlefs.  t  ilr.Il  mention,  for  example,  the  ifle  of  Oea, 

where 
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Homer  is  the  moft  ancient  author  who  has  fpoken  exprefs- 
ly  of  gardens,  and  who  took  pleafure  in  defcribing  them. 
His  works  then  can  inflruct  us  in  the  fpecies  of  trees  and 
plants  which  were  known  and  cultivated  in  thefe  earlieft 
times.  We  likewife  find  there  the  manner  in  which  their 
gardens  were  difpofed. 

This 


where  the  poet  places  the  abode  of  Circe.  Geographers  pretend  that  it  is  the 
promontory  Circei,  fituated  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Italy.  But  what  refem- 
blance  can  one  find  between  the  ifie  of  Oea  of  Homer  and  the  promontory 
Circei  ? 

i.  Homer  fays  plainly  that  Circe  lived  in  an  ifle,  and  not  upon  a  promonto¬ 
ry.  2.  There  never  was  a  city  of  Oea  in  Italy.  3.  Homer  fays  the  ifle  of  Circe 
was  fituated  in  the  ocean.  We'are  not  ignorant  how  far  the  promontory  Circei 
is  di  fiant  from  it.  Laftly,  How  can  one  reconcile  the  pofition  of  this  promon¬ 
tory,  fituated  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Italy,  with  the  dancing  of  Aurora  which 
Homer  places  in  the  ifie  of  Oea,  where  he  fays  moreover,  Ihe  law  the  fun 
rife  ?  Odylfi  1. 1 2,  init. 

I  know  very  well  that  Strabo,  and  thofe  who  defend  the  geography  of  the 
CdylTee,  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile,  by  the  help  of  an  ancient  tradition, 
the  contradictions  I  mention.  But  we  fee  that  they  are  every  moment  obli¬ 
ged  to  do  violence  to  the  moft  common  notions  of  geography.  They  are  obli¬ 
ged  to  overturn  all  the  ideas  we  can  have  of  it. 

But,  fay  they,  the  ifie  of  the  Phaeacians  cannot  be  far  from  Ithaca,  fin  ce  U- 
lyiles  was  only  one  day  in  going  to  it. 

To  draw  any  induction  from  this  reafoning,  we  fiiould  be  allured  that  Homer 
never  lofes  probability  on  this  fubjeCt.  Yet  we  fee  that  when  Idylles  parts 
from  Circe  to  go  to  Hell,  the  poet  makes  him  crofs  the  ocean  in  one  day. 
With  regard  to  his  crofting  from  the  ifie  of  the  Phaeacians  to  Ithaca,  the 
marvellous  which  Homer  has  fp'read  over  all  that  recital,  does  not  permit  us 
to  infer  any  thing  as  to  the  diftance  of  places.  He  explains  it  clearly  enough, 
fince  he  fays,  that  it  was  not  with  the  vefttls  of  the  Phaeacians  as  with  thofe 
of  other  nations.  Thefe  Ihips,  lays  he,  have  neither  rudder  nor  pilot.  They 
are  endowed  with  knowledge.  They  of  themfelves  know  the  way  to  all 
cities  and  to  all  countries;  they  very  loon  make  the  longeft  voyages.  OdyfT. 
1.  8.  v.  556. &c. 

I  think  this  palTage  fufficiently  cleftroys  all  the  inductions  which  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  draw  from  the  proximity  of  the  ifie  of  Coilu  to  that  of  Ithaca. 
Ik  fuies,  they  do  not  find  any  conformity,  any  relation  between  the  name  of 
Scheric,  w  hich  Homer  gives  to  the  ifie  of  the  Phaeacians,  and  that  of  Corcyra 
or  Corfu.  Let  us  now  fhevv  that  the  ftatc  in  which  the  poet  fays  the  ifie 
of  Phaeacia  was  when  Ulyfles  landed  there,  does  not  in  any  refpedt  agree  with 
the  ftatc  the  ifle  of  Corfu  muft  have  been  in  the  heroic  ages. 

Homer  deferibes  the  ille  of  the  Phaeacians  as  a  country  where  there  reign¬ 
ed  at  the  time  of  the  wrar  of  Troy  an  opulence,  a  luxury,  and  magnificence, 
certainly  at  that  time  unknown  in  Europe.  I  do  not  Ipeak  of  the  palace  of 
Alcinous,  although  Homer  feems  to  have  exhaufted  1  imfelf  to  give  us  the 
higheft  idea  of  it.  But  1  fiiall  infill  on  the  grandeur  and  decoration  of  the 
public  fqoarcs,  on  that  of  their  ports,  on  the  beauty  iqd  number  of  their 
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This  poet  fays  that  they  had  in  the  gardens  of  Aleinous. 
pear-trees,  pomegranates,  figs,  and  olives.  And  there  is 
even  room  to  fufpeel  that  they  had  citron- trees f.  As  to 
pulfe  and  roots,  Homer  enters  into  no  detail  on  this  article; 
only  one  may  conjecture  that  they  had  many  forts  s. 

As  to  the  diflribution  and  arrangement  of  thefe  gardens, 
we  fee  that  they  had  a  fort  of  fymmetry.  They  were  divi¬ 
ded  into  three  parts  :  an  orchard,  containing  the  fruit-trees, 
a  vineyard,  and  kitchen-garden.  The  trees  do  not  feem  to 
have  been  planted  confufedly  in  the  orchard.  It  appears  on 
the  contrary,  that  they  then  knew  the  art  of  planting  by 
the  line  *.  The  vineyard  might  likewife  form  an  arbour. 
As  to  the  kitchen-garden,  Homer,  as  I  imagine,  gives  us 
to  underhand,  that  the  pulfe  and  roots  were  ranged  in  dif¬ 
ferent  beds  or  compartments  f.  They  knew  likewife 
how  to  conduct  and  difmbute  running  waters  in  their  gar¬ 
dens.  Homer  remarks,  that  in  thofe  of  Aleinous  they  had 


fhips  with  which  they  were  filled,  in  a  word,  of  the  experience  of  the  Phaea- 
cians  in  maritime  affairs,  and  of  the  extent  of  their  commerce.  I  Avail  fupport 
it  by  the  ingenuity  and  addrefs  of  the  Phaeacians  in  making  fluffs  of  a  furpri- 
ling  finenefs  and  beauty.  I  fay  that  all  this  defeription  could  not  cbaradlerife 
an  ifle  in  Europe  in  the  heroic  times  ;  and  to  convince  us  of  this,  it  is  fufficient 
to  call  our  eyes  on  the  date  in  which  the  arts,  commerce,  and  navigation 
were  at  that  time  in  Greece.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  from  thence 
we  may  trace  the  features  of  the  Afiatics.  ’Tis  to  thefe  people  we  ought  to 
aferibe  all  that  Homer  fays  of  the  Phaeacians  ;  and  I  do  not  imagine  he  had 
any  other  views.  The  poet  was  too  knowing  to  be  ignorant,  that,  at  the  time 
of  Ulyffes,  there  was  no  ifle  in  Greece  in  a  date  like,  that  in  which  he  has 
painted  the  ifle  of  the  Phaeacians.  Ido  not  think  then  that  all  thefe  con¬ 
jectures,  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  place  this  ifle  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  can  outdo  the  text  of  Homer,  which  to  me  appears  plainly  to  prove 
that  the  poet  defigned  forne  Greek  colony  tranfported  into  fame  one  of  the 
ifies  of  Alia. 


f  Odyff.  i.  7.  v.  115.  &c. 

M tixixi  ctyKaox.ctp'&of,  literally,  fruits  glittering  to  fight.  Which  one  may  well 
interpret  oranges,  or  citrons. 

3  Ibid.  v.  127.  &  128. 

*  1  found  my  conjecture  on  this,  becatife  Homer  ufes  the  word  op%« 
rather  yhan  tlmtjiof  in  fpeakingof  the  gardens  of  Aleinous.  How,  the 
word  opx^rog  comes  from  the  root  op^oç,  which  dignifies  plants  ranged  with 
order  and  fymmetry . 

f  This,  I  think,  is  the  induction  we  ought  to  infer  from  the  terms  v.oa-y.vreil 
7f pacr.icti ,  which  Homer  ufes  :  bis  fcholiaft  explains  them,  and  1  think' with 
great  judgment,  by  fv  J'(art8»<«5Vab  of  plants  ranged  in  order. 
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two  fountains  :  one  dividing  itfelf  into  different  canals, 
watered  all  the  garden  :  the  other  running  along  the  walls 
of  the  court,  came  out  at  the  end  of  the  palace,  and  fup- 
plied  the  whole  city  with  water  h. 

Yet  we  muft  agree,  that  this  defcription  does  not  give  us 
a  grand  idea  of  the  take  which  then  reigned  in  gardens. 
Thole  of  Alcinous,  to  fpeak  properly,  were  only  inclofures 
or  orchards.  We  fee  nothing  but  fruit-trees  or  ufeful  plants. 
No  mention  of  elm,  of  beech,  of  plane,  nor  of  any  other 
trees,  which  in  fucceeding  times  have  made  the  ornament 
and  beauty  of  gardens.  No  covered  walks,  no  groves,  no 
terrafles.  There  is  nothing  faid  of  flowers,  flill  lefs  of  par¬ 
terres.  In  a  word,  there  is  nothing  in  this  defcription  which 
gives  any  idea  of  what  one  may  call  the  defign  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  garden. 

A  more  important  point  is  to  examine  what  knowledge 
they  then  had  of  the  culture  of  trees.  It  is  certain,  that 
the  art  of  planting  them  where  they  pleafed,  was  very  well 
known  ;  but  were  they  equally  inftru&ed  in  the  art  of 
managing  them,  to  graft,  for  example?  on  this  I  have  al¬ 
ready  had  an  opportunity  of  propoflng  fome  conjectures  J. 
I  maintain  that  this  fecret  was  not  known  till  late  :  let  us 
give  the  motives  which  made  me  embrace  this  opinion. 

There  is  no  mention  made  of  grafting  in  the  writings  of 
Moles.  Yet  we  fee  this  legiflator  gives  to  the  Ifraelites  very 
ufeful  precepts  for  the  culture  of  fruit-trees.  He  orders  them 
to  pull  off  the  fruit  from  the  trees  they  have  planted  for  the 
fir  ft  three  years.  Thofe  of  the  fourth  mud:  be  confecrated 
to  the  Lord.  They  were  not  thefore  permitted  to  eat 
them  till  the  fifth  year  k.  This  precept  was  founded  on  the 
experience  and  knowledge  which  Moles  had  of  the  culture 
of  fruit-trees.  He  was  not  ignorant  that  it  weakens  and 
exhaufts  a  young  tree  when  you  fuffer  it  to  bring  to  maturi¬ 
ty  the  fruit  it  produces  at  its  firlt  effort:  thus  in  ordering  the 
Ilraelitcs  to  pull  off  the  fruit  the  firft  three  years,  the  intcn- 

,J  OdyfT.  1.  7.  v.  12g.  ire. 

*  Lnit.  c.  !0.  v.  23  i't, , 


5  Tcc  part  book  2.  chap.  1.  art.  ;; 
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*tion  of  Mofes  has  been  to  teach  his  people  the  means  of  pre- 
ferving  their  fruit-trees,  and  to  make  them  bear  good 
fruit. 

After  thefe  details,  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  prefume, 
that  if  Mofes  had  known  how  to  graft,  he  would  not  have 
neglected  to  have  given  fome  precept  to  the  Hebrews. 

We  fee  likewife,  that  Homer  fays  nothing  of  grafting,  al¬ 
though  he  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  it  many  times. 

One  may  add,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  grafting  in  the 
•poems  of  Hefiod  that  now  remain  *;  notwithllanding 
his  firfi:  work,  where  he  treats  fo  particularly  of  all  that 
concerns  agriculture,  is  come  to  us  fo  entire.  But  the  in¬ 
duction  which  we  might  draw  from  the  filence  of  Hefiod, 
will  not  be  equally  conclufive.  Firft,  it  is  certain,  that 
all  the  writings  of  this  poet  are  not  come  down  to  us  l. 
And  fecondly,  we  find  in  Manilius  a  pafiage  that  gives  us  to 
underfland,  that  Hefiod  had  fpoke  of  grafting  in  fome  of 
his  works  5n.  I  will  not  therefore  avail  myfelf  of  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  this  poet  to  deny  the  antiquity  of  this  difcovery. 
But  allowing,  that  this  fecret  might  be  known  to  Hefiod, 
we  can  conclude  nothing  for  the  times  of  which  I  fpeak. 
This  poet  is  much  later  than  the  epocha  we  are  now  em¬ 
ployed  about. 

*  One  might  bring  authority  from  ver.  731 .  Oper.  Sc  Diw  to  maintain,  that 
the  art  of  grafting  was  not  unknown  to  Hefiod.  But  befides  that  the  moft  able 
critics  look  upon  the  common  reading  as  vitious,  and  fubftitute  Ulp^rSoti 
for  lvTpè^ac-2rca  which  we  read  in  the  editions,  it  would  be  very  lingular  to  fee 
the  verb  tvTpipnv  become  fynonymous  to  Ipcpvnv ;  a  term  conlecrated  to  fignify 
the  operation  of  grafting., 

1  See  Fabric,  bibli.  Graec.  1. 1 .  p.379 

m  Atque  arbufta  vagis  elfent  quod  adultéra  pomis.  1-  2.  v.  22. 

It  is  certain,  that  by  this  exprefiion  Manilius  meant  grafting.  Pliny  ufes  the 
fame  term  in  fpeaking  of  fcions  or  grafts.  Ob  hoc  infita  8z  arborum  quoque  a- 
dulteria  excogitata  funt.  1.  17.  fed;,  r. 

Yet  there  is  in  all  this  a  confiderable  difficulty,  in  fo  far,  that  Manilius  attri¬ 
butes  In  this  whole  pafiage  many  things  to  Hefiod,  which  are  not  found  in  hi.1? 
works,  or  even  what  is  contrary  to  what  we  find  there.  Scaliger  thinks,  that 
Manilius  has  confounded  the  poems  which  pafs  for  Orpheus’s  with  thole  of 
Hefiod.  He  even  brings  on  this  occafion  nine  verfes  of  the  beginning  of  one 
of  thefe  pretended  poems  which  bears  the  fame  title  with  that  of  Hdiod  cal¬ 
led  tpyee  g  fi  pet  pat.  InManil.p.  102.  &  103.  YVe  fnou  Id  remember,  that  all 
the  poems  attributed  to  Orpheus  are  fuppofititious,  fo  tbit  authority  con¬ 
cludes  nothing  for  the  antiquity  of  grafts./ 
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This  is  all  that  the  hi  (lory  of  Alia  affords  for  this  time 
with  refpedl  to  agriculture. 

As  to  the  Egyptians,  the  reign  of  Selodris  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  mod  remarkable  epocha  for  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  theie  people  to  try  every  thing  that  could  contribute 
to  increafe  the  value  of  their  grounds. 

The  reader  will  not  have  forgot,  that  from  the  firfl  ages 
the  Egyptian  monarchs  applied  themfelves  to  draw  great  ad¬ 
vantages  from  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile.  They  had  made 
and  preferved  divers  canals  to  receive  and  difperfe  at  plea- 
lure  the  waters  of  the  river  n.  Sefodris  augmented  the 
number  conliderably  We  mud  attribute  to  thefe  works, 
the  prodigious  fertility  which  hidorians  fay  Egypt  anciently 
enjoyed.  By  means  of  multiplied  canal's,  they  carried  the 
water  over  all  the  lands.  Each  inhabitant  could  procure 
it  eafily.  They  had  only  the  trouble  of  opening  a  trench 
each  time  they  wanted  water.  Thus  Egypt  found  itfelf 
watered  in  the  parts  the  mod  remote  from  the  Nile  p-. 

The  extreme  fertility  which  this  country  anciently  en¬ 
joyed,  is  fo  generally  atteded,  that  we  ought  to  put  this 
facl  among;  thofe  which  cannot  be  doubted.  In  the  mod 
remote  ages  Egypt  was  able  to  give  to  other  people  a  cer¬ 
tain  aitidance  in  times  of  fcarcity  1.  Under  the  Roman  Em¬ 
perors  they  called  it  the  granary  of  Italy r.  It  was  the  lame 
under  the  Greek  Emperors.  They  drew  from  Alexandria  all 
the  corn  they  confumed  at  Condantinople  f.  Yet  theie 
fads  fo  certain  and  well  atteded,  however,  form  a  problem 
which  it  is  not  eafy  to  refolve. 

Egypt  is  a  country  of  fmall  extent.  All  the  grounds  could 
never  produce  the  fame  quantity,  even  in  the  bed  of  times  : 
ladly,  they  mud  always  have  left  in  the  country  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  corn  necedary  to  fupport  the  inhabitants;  and  that 
quantity  mud  formerly  have  been  very  conliderablc,  eon- 
iidcring  that  Egypt  was  then  extraordinarily  peopled.  How 

*  See  part  r.  book  2.  chnp.  1 . 

0  Herod-  1. 2.  n.  ic8-&  109.;  Diod.  1.  t.  p.  66-;  Strabo,  1.  1 7.  p.  1 156. Sc  Hj*'- 

«’  Herod.  1-  2- n.  19.  &  108.  a  See  part  1.  book  2.  chap.  1. 

r  Biblioth.  ?.nc.  mog  t-  4.  p.  t  2d-  1  Ibid  t.  1 1.  n.  21  >• 
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can  we  perfuade  ourfelves  after  thefe  reflexions,  that  fuch 
a  country  could  ever  furnith  fuch  immenfe  provifions  as  the 
ancients  mention?  The  queftion  becomes  yet  more  difficult 
to  decide,  when  we  compare  the  recitals  of  different  authors 
as  well  ancient  as  modern,  and  when  we  form,  from  their 
recitals,  an  exact  idea  of  the  fertility  of  Egypt. 

Pliny  compares  the  foil  of  Egypt  to  that  of  the  Leon- 
tines,  looked  upon  formerly  as  one  of  the  mo  ft  fertile  di- 
ftrids  of  Sicily.  He  pretends,  that  in  that  country  the 
bufhel  of  corn  gave  an  hundred  for  one  t.  But  if  we  give 
credit  to  the  teftknony  of  Cicero,  nothing  is  more  exag¬ 
gerated  than  this  fad  advanced  by  Pliny.  Cicero  fays  in 
plain  terms,  that  in  the  territory  of  the  Leontines,  the 
higheft  produce  was  ten  for  one,  and  that  very  feldom. 
Commonly  it  was  not  above  eight,  and  they  found  them- 
felves  then  well  done  to  u.  The  orator  from  whom  we  have 
this  account  ought  to  have  been  well  inft'r tided.  He  had  been 
queftor  in  Sicily  ;  befides,  he  pleaded  before  the  Roman 
people  the  caufe  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  againft 
Verres.  Thus,  on  comparing,  after  Pliny,  the  fertility  of 
Egypt  to  the  territory  of  the  Leontines,  we  Ihall  find,  that  in 
Egypt  the  bufhel  did  not  give  above  ten  for  one. 

This  eftimation  agrees  exadly  with  that  which  Granger 
gives  us  of  the  fertility  of  this  country,  author  of  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Egypt,  which,  on  many  accounts,  is  much  to  be 
efteemed  *.  He  fays,  that  the  lands  the  neareft  to  the 
Nile,  thofe  on  which,  at  the  time  of  the  inundation,  the 
water  reds  forty  days,  do  not  give,  in  the  bell  years,  a- 
bove  ten  for  one;  and  with  refped  to  lands  where  the  wa¬ 
ter  does  not  remain  above  five  days,  it  is  much  if  they 
get  four  for  one  x. 

The  fame  traveller  pretends,  that  they  fow  now  as  much 
land  in  Egypt,  as  they  fowed  anciently;  leaving  none 

T  L.  18.  feet.  2 f*  p.  ni*  u  In  Verrem,  adio  2  !•  3.  n.  47.  t.4-p.  304. 

*  The  g  re  at  eft  part  of  this  work  has  been  reviewed  and  correded  by  M. 
Pignon,  who  had  been  Seventeen  years  conful  at  Cairo. 

J  had  this  from  himfelf. 

x  Voyage  en  Egypte  par  le  Sieur  Granger,  p.  8.  Sc  9.  See  alfo  Maillet, 
defeript,  de  l’Egypte,  lettr.  g.  p.  4.  &  5! 
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unbroke  up  that  will  bear  corn.  Yet,  adds  he,  if  die  inha¬ 
bitants,  which  at  prefent  are  few  in  companion  of  what 
they  were  laid  to  be  formerly,  eat  commonly  wheat  bread  ; 
Egypt,  with  its  great  crops,  would  icarce  produce  what 
would  fupport  themy. 

He  obferves,  laftly,  that  the  foil  of  Egypt  is  fo  barren, 
that  it  is  very  uncommon  to  meet  with  plants  or  llirubs  : 
the  eaftli  is  clayey  and  of  a  dark  colour.  It  is  nothing, 
to  fpeak  properly,  but  a  compofition  of  fait  and  duff7. 
The  feeds  and  the  trees  which  they  plant,  do  not  increalc 
or  (hoot  but  by  the  force  of  water.  It  is  for  this  reafon, 
that  in  Egypt  they  have  neither  wood  for  firing  nor  build¬ 
ing3.  With  rcfpedt  to  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile,  it  is, 
fays  he,  an  error,  to  believe  that  the  waters  of  that  river, 
at  the  time  of  its  waxing,  bring  with  it  a  mud  that  enriches 
the  lands.  When  the  Nile  is  at  eighteen  feet  high,  it 
comes  to  the  reddifli  earth  of  which  its  borders  are 
compofed,  in  the  higher  Egypt.  The  water  being  rapid, 
molders  and  carries  away  its  borders,  and  dains  it  of  a 
colour  which  appears  about  the  confidence  of  milk  b  ;  but 
it  brings  no  mud  properly  fo  called  *. 

Granger  concludes  from  all  thefe  obfervations,  that  E- 
gypt,  fo  far  from  having  fupplied  other  countries  with  pro- 
vifions,  was  not  in  a  date  to  find  a  maintenance  for  the  in¬ 
imité  number  of  inhabitants  with  which  they  pretend  it 
was  formerly  peopled c. 

The  other  travellers  do  not  fpeak  of  Egypt  in  a  way  fo 
difadvantageous  as  Granger.  They  agree,  it  is  true,  as 
to  the  aridity  of  this  country1  ;  but  they  do  not  look  upon 
this  defeft  as  an  obdacle  to  its  fruitfulnefs.  Among  many 
travellers,  whofe  evidence  I  might  bring,  I  (hall  content 

y  Granger,  p.  4.  5.  11.  z  Ibid.  p.  T2.&  26. 

•  Ibid.  p.  12.  &  13.  b  Ibid-  p.  20. 

*  He  told  me,  that  he  was  certain,  from  repeated  experiments,  that  there 
was  nineteen  times  lets  mud  in  the  waters  of  the  Kile  than  in  thofe  of  the 
Seine.  See  alfo  Shaw's  travels,  t.  2.  p.  188. 

c  Granger,  p.  4. 

d  Pietro  d’clh  Valle,  lettr.  11.  p.  218.^  Maillet,  defetipt  de  l’Egypte,  lettr. 

9.  p.  3. 
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■myfelf  with  that  of  Maillet,  who,  by  the  long  ft  ay  he 
made  in  Egypt,  could  acquire  an  exadl  knowledge  of  that 
country.  Egypt,  fays  he,  to  fpeak  properly,  is  nothing 
•but  an  huge  and  folid  rock.  As  foon  as  you  dig  a  little 
in  the  ground,  or  you  rake  in  the  land,  you  meet  with  the 
rock,  except  in  the  Delta,  which,  he  thinks,  has  been  form¬ 
ed  by  the  mud  of  the  Nilec.  Yet  Maillet  will  have  it, 
that  you  now  find  a  foil  in  Egypt,  which,  if  cultivated, 
would  produce  abundantly  *  :  for  he  is  far  from  thinking, 
that  they  fow  at  prefent  the  fame  quantity  of  land  as  for¬ 
merly.  Indeed  they  cultivate  as  much  as  the  real  (late  of 
Egypt  will  permit;  but  that  fpace  is  not  nearly  fo  exten- 
fiive  as  formerly.  The  bad  policy  of  the  Turks  is  the 
caufe  of  this  difference.  The  government  has  thought 
proper  to  forbid  the  exportation  of  corn  ;  therefore  they 
have  fowed  no  more  than  the  fields  bordering  on  the  Nile. 
For  the  fame  reafon  they  have  given  over  watching  and 
maintaining  the  banks  and  the  canals  with  the  fame  at¬ 
tention  they  did  formerly f.  It  is  not  therefore  aftonilh- 
ing,  that  Egypt  does  not  now  produce  the  fame  quantity 
of  corn  it  did  in  ancient  times. 

This  account  is  very  oppofite  to  that  of  M.  Granger. 
The  only  fact  in  which  thele  two  travellers  agree,  is,  that 
at  this  time  there  is  no  corn  exported  from  Egypt  ;  but 
for  what  reafons,  that  is  what  they  do  not  agree  in.  Let  us 
endeavour  to  propofe  fome  conjectures  on  a  queition  at  this 
time  fo  difficult  to  determine. 

It  is  very  certain,  that,  for  want  of  care  and  atention, 


e  Defcvipt.  de  l'Egypte,  lettr.  r.  p.  :8.  &  19. 

•Maillet  does  not  feem  to  have  much  agreement  with  himfelf.  In  his 
ninth  letter,  p.  4-  &  5-  he  fays,  that,  at  prefent,  in  Egypt,  the  lands  produce 
commonly  ten  for  one  :  and  he  adds  afterwards,  that  a  grain  of  wheat  common¬ 
ly  produces  from  twenty- five  to  thirty  ears.  This  fécond  faét  contradicts 
the  former,  and  the  contradiction  \s  manifeft.  There  is  certainly  an  error  in 
one  or  other  of  the  calculations.  For,  according  to  the  la  ft  account,  the 
lands  in  Egypt  fhould  produce  at  this  time  at  lealt  three  hundred  for  one. 
But  as  M.  Maillet  did  not  digeft  and  publifh  his  memoirs,  we  do  not  know 
whether  to  impute  to  him  or  his  editor,  the  contradictions  we  fo  frequently 
meet  with  in  this  work.  | 

f  Maillet/lettr.  1.  p.  30.  Sc  3t.  lettr.  9.  p.  ?... 
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i  a  great  part  of  the  canals,  which  ferved  heretofore  to  fer¬ 
tilize  Egypt,  are  filled  up.  The  Romans  afterwards  knew 
4  well  their  importance.  They  were  very  attentive  to  have 
I  them  cleanfed  *.  The  Mahometans  have  negle&ed  to  keep 
1  up  thefe  works.  We  ought  not  therefore  to  fay,  that  they 
q  fow  as  much  now  as  they  fowed.  formerly,  fince  the  Nile 
)f  no  longer  waters  the  fame  quantity.  But  allowing  a  very 
great  difference  between  the  aRual  llate  of  Egypt  and  its 
ij  ancient  Rate,  I  am  always  lhrprifed  that  that  country  could 
'I  ever  be  faid  to  have  furnithed  fuch  immenfe  quantities  of 
I  provifions  as  hiRorians  mention.  We  cannot  juRify  their 

I  accounts,  but  by  comparing  the  ancient  produce  of  Egypt 
’4  with  that  of  certain  diRriRs  whole  fertility  is  fo  very  ex- 

II  traordinary.  Herodotus  affirms,  that  in  Babylon,  the 
ft  ground  produced  two,  and  fometimes  three  hundred  to 
[<  one  h.  They  bring  every  year  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
4  corn  from  Chili,  a  country  extremely  barren,  and  where 
I  we  do  not  fee  lands  in  tillage  but  only  in  fome  valleys, 
q  But  thefe  lands  produce  Rxty,  eighty,  and  an  hundred  for 
6  one  q  while  our  beR  lands  in  France  do  not  produce  a- 
d  bove  ten  or  twelve  to  one  at  moR*.  Thus  the  crop 
I  which  they  have  in  Chili  from  one  acre,  is  at  IeaR  equal 
>1  to  what  we  have  from  ten  in  our  provinces  the  moR  fruit- 
»  ful  in  corn.  The  fertility  is  Rill  greater  in  fome  provin- 
j  ces  of  Peru.  There  they  gather  from  four  to  five  hundred 
if  for  one  of  all  forts  of  grain  l. 

But  we  are  convinced,  by  many  experiments,  that  one 
I  may  make  the  earth  bear  and  yield  mucl  more  than  it  com- 
|  monly  does.  This  fecret  depends  on  the  manner  of  cul- 
:*  rivation  and  tillage111.  Can  we  not  then  attribute  this  pro¬ 
digious  fecundity,  which  the  ancients  fay  Egypt  enjoyed, 

t  See  Sueton.  in  Auguft.  c  18.  ;  Aurel.  Victor,  epitom.  c.  r. 

1  L.  i .  n.  193.  This  is  nearly  the  calculation  of  Theophraftus.  ïlift,  plant. 
1.  8.  c.  7.  p.  162. 

1  Voyage  Up  Frezier,  p.  70.  &  ic6. 
k  Journ.  des  lcav.  Août,  1730.  p.  33S. 

1  Voyage  de  Frezier,  p.  137.  ;  ilift.  des  Incas,  t.  2.  p.  335.  ;  Conqu.  du 
PcTon,  t.  1.  p.  46.  Sc  47. 

“Mein.  Je  Tr ev.  Juillet  173;?.  p.  1365. Sc  1566. 
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to  fome  particular  method  practifed  formerly  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians?  The  land  of  Egypt  being  no  longer  cultivated,  and 
that  for  a  long  time  with  the  fame  care  and  induftry  it 
was  in  former  ages,  its  fertility  cannot  have  been  the  fame. 
Lallly,  if  we  believe  a  celebrated  naturalift,  the  earth  is 
exhaufted  by  length  of  time  ».  It  Ihould  not  then  be  fur- 
prifing,  that  Egypt,  which  was  one  of  the  firft  inhabited 
countries,  Ihould  now  be  lefs  fertile  than  heretofore. 

Belides,  it  is  not  the  only  country  which  has  experienced 
fuch  an  alteration.  If  we  believe  Pliny,  formerly  in  Lybia, 
the  bulhel  of  corn  yielded  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  one°. 
It  mult  be,  that  things  are  ftrangely  changed  fince  the  time 
of  this  naturalift.  At  this  time,  according  to  the  report  of 
Shaw,  a  moft  exaél  relater,  the  bulhel  of  wheat  does  not 
produce  in  that  country  above  eight  or  twelve  for  one. 
He  was  told,  indeed,  that  certain  diftritfts  produce  much 
more  ;  but  he  allures  us,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  crop 
never  comes  to  an  hundred  fold  p.  Pliny  adds,  that  they 
had  fent  to,  Auguftus  a  ftalk  of  wheat  which  came  from 
Lybia,  which  bore  more  than  four  hundred  blades,  all  co¬ 
ming  from  one  grain,  and  fixed  to  the  fame  root.  They 
ihewed  one,  almoft  the  fame,  to  Nero  a.  Shaw  fays  alfo, 
that  he  has  feen  at  Algier  a  ftalk  of  wheat  which  con¬ 
tained  fourfcore  ears.  He  fpeaks  of  another  which  had 
produced  one  hundred  and  twenty3-.  But  we  niuft  ob- 
ferve,  that  there  is  great  difference  as  to  the  produce,  be¬ 
tween  one  feed  that  grows  alone,  and  thole  which  come 
up  all  at  once  in  a  fown  field.  Experience  teaches  us,  that 
one  feed  alone,  grows  and  produces  an  hundred  times 
more  r  than  thofe  that  are  put  together  in  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  in  the  fame  place.  They  then  ftarve  each  other.  The 
ears  of  which  thefe  authors  fpeak,  had  probably  grown  in 

n  Buffon,  hilt.  nat.  t.  r.  p.  243.  ?  L.  18.  left.  2f.  p.  nr. 

p  Shaw’s  travels,  t.  1.  p.283.  Sc  286.  a  Plin.  1.  18.  feet-  21.  p.  iii. 

r  Shaw’s  travels,  t.  r.  p.  283.  3z  286. 

f  Jouro.  des  fcav.  ann.  1681.  Janv.  p.  ii.ann.  1750.  Août.  p.  538.;  Spec¬ 
tacle  delà  nature,  t.  2.  p.  292,;  Traité  de  la  cult,  des  terres,  par  M.  Du¬ 
hamel,  t.  2.  p.  20. 
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fome  place  where  they  were  removed  on  all  Tides  from  o- 
ther  feeds  or  plants.  But  as  this  matter  has  Hill  great  dif¬ 
ficulties,  I  fhall  not  undertake  to  pronounce  on  all  thefe 
queftions.  I  have  laid  open  the  fads  as  I  found  them  in 
different  authors.  I  leave  the  decifion  to  the  judgment  of 
the  readers  *. 


CHAP.  II. 

*  i  j  n  *  J  t 

t  »  «  r  •  •  • 

Of  Cloathing . 

1  t  .  i  •  • 

OF  all  the  arts  of  which  we  have  to  fpeak  in  this  fé¬ 
cond  part,  there  are  none  which  appear  to  have 
been  more  or  better  cultivated  than  thofe  which  concern 
cloathing.  We  fee  tafte  and  magnificence  fhine  equally 
in  the  defeription  Mofes  gives  of  the  habits  of  the  high 
prie  ft  and  the  vails  of  the  tabernacle.  The  tifliie  of  all 
thefe  works  was  of  linen,  goats  hair,  of  wool,  and  of  byf- 
fus z.  The  richeft  colours,  gold,  embroidery,  and  precious 
ftones,  united  to  embellilh  it.  But  let  us  enter  on  each, 
particular. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Of  the  colours  employed  in  dying  of  fluffs, 

np  HE  art  of  dying  muft  have  made  a  very  rapid  progrefs 
in  the  earlieft  times  in  fome  countries.  Mofes  fpeaks 
of  fluffs  dyed  fky-blue*  purple,  and  double  fcarlet  ;  he  alfo 
fpeaks  of  the  fkins  of  (beep  dyed  orange  and  violet u.  Thefe 

*  I  have  often  had  occafion  to  difeourfe  of  the  actual  fertility  of  Egypt  with 
a  perfon  of  credit,  who  had  refided  many  years,  either  at  Alexandria,  or 
Cairo  :  he  does  not  think  that  Egypt  produces  near  fo  much  as  it  is  faid 
to  have  done  formerly;  the  lands  remaining  uncultivated  in  the  greatelt 
part  of  the  Upper  Egypt,  for  want  of  inhabitants. 

1  On  the  by  dus,  fee  part  i.  book  2  chap.  z. 

0  See  F.xod.  c.  25.  v.  4.  &  5. 
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different  colours  require  very  elaborate  preparations.  My 
defign  is  not  to  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  all  the  co¬ 
lours  which  may  have  been  then  in  ufe,  nor  to  examine 
the  different  operations  they  ufed  in  dying  the  (tuffs.  I 
(hall  only  fpeak  of  thofe  which  deferve  a  particular  atten¬ 
tion.  I  begin  with  purple,  that  colour  fo  valuable,  and 
fo  famous  with  the  ancients. 

It  was  to  chance  alone,  according  to  the  tradition  of  all 
antiquity,  that  they  owed  the  difco'very  of  this  beautiful 
colour.  A  Ihepherd’s  dog,  prefled  by  hunger,  having  bro¬ 
ken  a  ihell  on  the  fea-fhore,  the  blood  which  ran  from  it 
(lamed  the  dog’s  mouth  fuch  a  colour  as  (truck  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  thofe  that  faw  it.  They  endeavoured  to  apply 
It  to  (tuffs,  and  fucceded  x.  There  is  fome  variety  among 
the  authors  in  the  circumftances  of  this  event.  Some  place 
this  difcovery  in  the  reign  of  Phoenix  fécond  King  of 
Tyre  y ,  that  is  to  fay,  a  little  more  than  500  years  be¬ 
fore  Chrift*.  Others,  at  the  time  that  Minos  the  Firft 
reigned  in  Crete2,  about  1439  years  before  the  Chriftian 
æra.  But  the  greatefh  number  agree  to  give  the  honour 
to  the  Tyrian  Hercules  of  the  invention  of  dying  (luffs  in 
purple.  He  gave  his  firft  trials  to  the  King  of  Phoenicia. 
That  prince,  they  fay,  was  fo  jealous  of  the  beauty  of  this 
new  colour,  that  he  forbade  thé  ufe  of  it  to  all  his  fub- 
jeds  ;  referving  it  for  Kings,  and  the  prefumptive  heir  of 
the  crown  a. 

Some  authors  bring  love  into  the  difcovery  of  purple. 
Hercules,  fay  they,  being  taken  with  the  charms  of  a 
nymph  called  Tyros  ;  his  dog  one  day  finding  on  the  lea*  ' 
Ihore  a  (hell,  broke  it,  and  (lamed  his  mouth  with  purple. 
The  nymph  obferved  it  :  charmed  at  fight  with  the  beauty 
of  the  colour,  (he  declared  to  her  lover,  that  (he  would  fee 

x  Calfiodor.  variar.  I.  r.  ep.  2.  p.  4.  ;  Achill.  Tat.  de  Clitophon.  &  Leucipp. 
amor.  1.  2.  p.  87. ,  Palaephat.  in  chron.  Pafchal.  p.  43.  C. 

y  Palaephat.  loco  cit.  ;  Cedren.  p.  j8.  D. 

*  Phoenix  was  fon  of  Agenor,  and  brother  of  Cadmus.  Apollodpr.  1.  3. 
î  29.  Cadmus  came  into  Greece  1519  years  before  Chri ft. 

-  Suid.  in  vocc  'Hpxxhfcj  t.  2.  p.  73.  a  Autor.  fupra,  laudati. 
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him  no  more  till  he  brought  her  a  luit  dyed  the  lame  co¬ 
lour.  Hercules  thought  of  a  way  to  fatisfy  his  mflrefs. 
He  got  together  a  great  number  of  Ihells,  and  fucceeded 
to  (lain  a  robe  the  colour  the  nymph  had  demanded  b. 

Such  are  the  different  traditions  the  ancients  give  out  of 
the  origin  of  purple  dye.  We  perceive  very  plainly  that 
all  thcle  recitals  are  accompanied  with  fabulous  epifodes. 
1  have  neverthelefs  thought  proper  to  relate  them,  as  they 
may  l'erve  to  fix  the  epoch  of  this  difcovery  *.  I  think  we 
may  place  it  about  the  times  I  have  indicated.  We  fee 
that  Mofes  made  a  great  ufe  of  purple  lbuffs  f,  as  well  for  the 
habits  of  the  high  prieft,  a3  for  the  ornamçnts  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle.  This  is  a  proof  that  then  the  art  of  preparing  pur¬ 
ple  was  not  abfolutely  new  ;  for  there  muff  have  been 
lome  time  to  bring  this  colour  to  its  degree  of  perfe&iom 
They  could  not  attain  to  that  but  after  many  effays  and 
trials. 

The  teftimony  of  Homer  fcrves  Hill  more  to  confirm  the 
antiquity  of  this  difcovery.  This  great  poet,  an  exad  ob¬ 
server  ol  cujioms,  gives  purple  ornaments  to  heroes  who  li¬ 
ved  about  the  ages c  where  I  place  the  difcovery  of  this 
dye.  We  might  quote  more  teflimonies 

It  is  more  eafy  to  fix  the  epoch  when  they  began  firft  to 


h  Pollux,  1.  j.  c.  4-  P-  3°- 

Bochart.  Ilieroz.  part.  2.  1.  5.  c.  n.  explains  very  well  this  little  novel' 
He  fhews  that  in  the  Syriac  the  fame  word  fignifies  a  dog  and  a  dyer,  from 
whence  the  Greeks  took  occalion  to  fay  that  it  was  a  dog  who  had  difeoverai 
purple . 

‘  Palacphat,  Sc  Cedren,  loris  citai,  were  very  ill  informed  when  they  faid, 
that,  before  the  difcovery  of  purple,  they  were  ignorant  of  dying.  The  con¬ 
trary  is  proved  by  the  Bible.  See  Gen.  chap.  38.  v.  27. 

t  It  is  not  quite  certain,  according  to  M.  Huet,  that  the  word 
Argaman,  of  the  Hebrew  text  which  all  the  interpreters  tranfhte  by  pur  fur  a* 
means  in  reality  that  colour.  This  bilhop obferves,  that  Argaman  comes  from 
Arag,  textuit,  and  from  H-Q  Manah,  praefaravit.  It  (hoald  follow,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Iris  opinion,  that  Argaman  fhauld  fignify  rather  a  iort  of  work  and 
a  iliTae,  not  a  colour.  Rec.  deTilladet,  t.  2.  diifcrt.  22.  p.  255.  &  256. 

But  this  rcafoning  ought  not  to  deftroy  tlie  common  tranflation,  becaufe  the 
word  Argaman  is  ufed  in  the  Bible,  as  the  word  fur  pur  a  with  profane  writers, 
so  deiign  the  robes  of  Kings. 

c  Iliad.  1.  6.  v.  2:9. 

A  See  Appollon.  Rhoi.  Argon  1.  i.v.  728.  1.  4.  V,  42 \.  &  425. 
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know  purple,  than  to  give  a  dear  and  precife  idea  of  the 
procedure  of  the  ancients  to  give  to  their  fluffs  this  fo  much 
fought  after  colour.  This  is  all  that  remains  that  one  can 
depend  upon  on  this  fubjedl. 

The  purple  dye  was  drawn  from  many  forts  of  fea-fliells 
The  bed  were  found  near  the  ifte  where  new  Tyre  was1 
built e,  They  hiked  for  them  in  other  places  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  The  coafls  of  Africa  were  famous  for  the  purple 
of  Getuliaf.  The  coafls  of  Europe  fupplied  the  purple  of 
Laconia  which  they  had  in  great  efleem  Pliny  ranges  in 
two  claffes  all  the  forts  of  teflaceous  fifli  which  ferved  to  dye 
purple  ;  the  bucckiums,  or  trumpet-filh,  and  the  fhells  called 
purples ,  from  the  name  of  the  colour  they  furnifh  h.  Thefe 
lafl  were  particularly  fought  after.  They  found,  by  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ancients,  in  the  throat  of  the  fifli,  a  white  vein 
which  contained  a  dark  red  colour  5.  This  was  the  ground 
of  purple  dye.  All  the  reft  of  the  fliell  was  ufelefs  k.  The 
effential  point  was  to  take  thefe  fifties  alive  ;  for  the  'mo¬ 
ment  of  their  death  they  lofl  this  precious  liquor  u  They 
cblledted  it  carefully.  After  having  left  it  to  macerate  in 
fait  for  three  days,  they  mixed  it  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  water.  They  boiled  the  whole  in  a  leaden  pot  over  a 
flow  and  moderate  fire  for  ten  days.  They  afterwards  put 
in  the  wool,  being  well  walked,  cleanfed,  and  properly  pre¬ 
pared  m.  At  firft  they  left  it  to  foak  for  five  hours  ;  they 
then  took  it  out,  carded  it,  and  put  it  again  into  the  boil- 

*  fTis  for  this  reafon  that  the  Latins  called  purple  habits  conchillatae  veflc;. 

e  Plin.  1.  9.  feet.  60.  p.  524. 

f  Ibid.  1.  5.  feet,  r .  p.  242. 1.  9.  fe<5t.  62.  p.  524. 

s  Ibid,  fecit'.  6a.  p.  524.  525.  ;  Paufan.  1.  3.  c.  21.  p.  294.  1.  10.  c.  37.  p.  893.  ; 
Horat.  carmin.  1.2.  od.  18.  v.  8. 

h  1.  9.  fevSt.  6i.  p.  525. 

5  Arift.  hilt,  animal.  1.  5.  c.  15.  p.  844.  ;  Plin.  3. 9.  feet.  60.  p.  >24. 

k  Ariftotle  and  Pliny,  locUcrt.;  Vitruvl.  7.  c.  13. 

Ariftotle  and  Pliny  obferve,  that  it  was  only  in  the  large  (hells  that  they 
took  the  vein.  As  to  the  final!  ones,  they  enuhed  them  with  mill  (tones.  This 
purple  was  not  in  fuch  efteem  as  the  former. 

1  Ibid,  locis  cit.  ;  Ælian.  de  animal.  1.  7.  c.  r . 

M.  de  jullïeu,  in  a  memoir  which  we  dial!  fpeak  of  below,  obferves  the  fame 
thing  with  refpect  to  the  (ifh  that  furniihes  the  purple  of  Panama. 

®  Cicero  philof.  frag.  r.  3.  p.  424. 
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cr  rill  all  the  dye  was  drank  up  and  confumed1’.  They 
were  obliged  to  mix  different  forts  of  fhells  to  make  pur¬ 
ple  They  added  to  it  varioüs  forts  of  ingredients,  as  nitre, 
humain  urine,  water,  fait,  and  fucus,  a  fea-piant,  of  which 
the  belt  fort  is  found  in  abundance  on  the  rocks  of  the  ifle 
of  Crete  k 

The  Tyrians,  by  the  confeffion  of  all  antiquity,  fuccecd- 
ed  the  belt  in  dying  fluffs  purple.  Their  operation  differ¬ 
ed  a  little  from  what  1  have  related  above.  They  ufed 
nothing  to  make  their  colour,  but  purple  fhells  taken  out 
at  lea.  They  made  a  bath  of  the  liquor  they  drew  from 
thefe  fillies.  They  deeped  their  wool  in  this  a.  certain  time. 
They  afterwards  took  it  out,  and  put  it  into  another  boiler 
where  there  was  nothing  but  buccina  or  trumpet-fill  4.  This  is 
all  that  the  ancients  tell  us  of  the  practice  of  the  Tyrians.  In 
Solomon’s  fong  there  is  alfo  mentioned  a  royal  purple  which 
the  dyers  dipt  in  the  canals,  after  having  tied  it  in  final! 
bundles r.  We  fliall  give  a  glimpfe  in  thefe  few  words,  of  fome 
partiticular  preparations,  an  exadl  account  of  which  we 
cannot  obtain  *. 

We  know  that  the  purple  fluffs  the  mod  edeemed  were 
rhofe  which  were  twice  dyed.  This  preparation  was  very 
ancient.  The  purple  duffs  which  Mofes  ufed  for  th wor- 
ihip  ot  the  Almighty,  had  been  dyed  twice  r.  It  was  thus 
that  they  made  this  colour  fo  valuable,  that  it  vied  even 
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11  Plin.  1. 9.  fed.  62.  p.  526.  °  Id. ibid. 

i’  Ibid,  luis  at.  p.  5 26.  fed.  6j.  p.  527.  1.  13.  feet.  48.  p.  70- .  1.  26.  fed.  66. 
1.  V-  fed.  46.  p.  565.  1.  32.  fed.  22.  p.  581,.  ;  Pint.  t.  2.  p.  433.  C.  ;  Theopl.. 
hi  ft.  plant.  1.  4.  c.  7.  p  82.  See  ah'o  Turneb.  adverfar.  1.  9.  c.  5. 

^  i’lin.  1.  9.  fed.  62.  p.  526. 

r  Chap.  7.  v.  5. 

*■  I  fliall  only  offer  fome  conjedures. 

The  belt  way  of  wafhing  wools,  after  they  are  dyed,  is  to  plunge  them  In 
running  water.  Probably  the  ficred  author  had  this  pradice  in  \iew,  when 
he  laid  they  fhould  dip  the  royal  purple  in  canals.  As  to  what  lie  adds,  after 
being  tied  in  little  bundles,  or  packets,  ope  may  conclude  from  this  ciumn- 
ftanr'',  that  inftead  of  making  the  cloth  with  white  wool,  and  afterwaids  put¬ 
ting  the  whole  piece  into  the  dye,  as  we  do  now,  they  then  followed  another 
method.  They  began  by  dying  the  wool  in  lkeint,  at.d  made  it  afterwards 
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with  gold  itfelf One  ought  not  to  be  furprifed  at  it.  The 
vein  of  the  ftiell-fifti  from  whence  they  got  the  purple,  only 
furniihed  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  liquor.  Befides,  it  muff 
be  colle&ed  before  the  death  of  the  fhh,  without  reckon- 
ing  the  other  preparations  which  required  much  time  and 
precaution  *,  and  without  mentioning  the  rife  they  ran  in 
filhing  for  thefe  fhells  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  u.  I  fhall 
confine  myfelf  to  this  Ihort  expofition  of  the  preparations 
the  ancients  made  ufe  of  to  dye  fluffs  purple.  Thofe  who 
defire  a  more  particular  account,  may  confult  the  modern 
authors  who  have  applied  themfelves  to  find  out,  in  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  the  ancients,  all  the  fadls  that  have  any  relation 
to  this  matter  x. 

We  find  in  Ariflotle  and  Pliny  fome  details  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  purple;  but  they  are  not  fufficiently  circumflantial. 
As  Ariflotle  and  Pliny  writ  in  the  times  when  this  practice 
was  very  common,  what  they  have  faid  was  then  fufficient 
to  give  an  idea  of  it  ;  but  it  is  too  little  to  clear  it  up  to  us 
now,  as  they  have  left  off  the  ufe  of  this  dye  for  many  ages. 
Accordingly,  in  fpite  of  all  the  wiitings  which  have  appear¬ 
ed  on  the  fubjeél  of  this  operation,  it  has  been  long  doubted 
whether  we  are  perfectly  inflrudled  in  the  fpecies  of  fhell- 
fifhes  from  which  the  ancients  drew  purple  y  5  they  have  even 
thought  this  fecret  abfolutely  loft  ;  but  yet  it  is  certain  it 
has  been  found  again. 

They  have  difcovered,  as  Well  on  the  coafts  of  England  z, 
as  on  thofe  of  Poitou  1  and  Provence  b,  lhells  which  have 
all  the  characters  by  which  the  ancients  defcribe  the  fifhes 
which  yielded  the  purple.  We  fee  many  in  the  cabinets 

*  See  Arift.  hift.  animal.  1.  5.  c.  1 5.  p.  844.  A.  ;  Plin.  1.9.  fe£t.  63.  p.  527. 1 
'  A  then.  Î.  12.  p.  526.  D? 

*  It  is  very  probable  that  the  ancients  had  fome  fecrer  to  keep  in  folutioii 
m  a  proper  liquor,  the  blood  of  purple  fifhes  till  they  wanted  to  ufe  it.  See 
Acad,  des  fcienc.  for  1736,  hift.  p.  8. 

11  Plin.  1.  22.  feét.  3. 

x  See  Fabius  Columna,  and  his  commentator  Daniel  Major. 

y  Acad,  desfcien.  an.  1711.  mem.p.  166.  &  167. 

*  Journal  desfcav.  Août  i6S6.p.  195.  &c. 

a  Acad,  des  feien.  ann.  171 1.  mem.  p.  t68.  &  179. 

*  ibid.  ann.  1739.  mem.  p.43. 
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e  k  of  the  curious.  And  if  they  ufe  this  no  more,  his  bccaufe 
■;  K  they  have  found  a  way  of  making  a  dye  more  beautiful, 
|  i|  and  at  lefs  expenfe,  with  cochineal.  They  have  even  dit- 
i.  I  covered  a  new  purple,  which,  according  to  all  appearances, 
i  J  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  although  of  the  fame  fpecies 
«  with  theirs  «. 

But  further,  though  the  fecret  of  dying  purple  Ihould  be 
5  o  loft,  1  do  not  fee  any  reafon  to  regret  the  lofs  of  it  much. 
„  I  It  appears,  from  the  teftimony  of  all  ancient  writers d,  con- 
,  d  firmed  by  modern  difeoveries e,  that  fluffs  dyed  in  this  co¬ 
il  lour  had  a  ftrong  and  difagreeable  fmell.  Belides,  to 
,  jtidge  of  the  effect  of  purple  by  the  deferiptions  we  now  have 
d  of  it,  that  colour  could  not  be  very  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
F  The  fcarlet,  fuch  as  we  have  now,  is  much  above  it.  A  few 
n  reflections  will  be  fufficient  to  convince  us. 

They  diftinguilh  many  forts  of  purple  colours.  One  was 
3|  extremely  deep,  of  a  red  drawing  to  a  violet f.  The  other 
v  was  more  faint,  approaching  to  our  fcarlet  ;  this  was  the 
I  leaft  efteemed  *.  Laftly,  that  which  they  valued  the  rood, 
ft  was  of  a  deep  red,  of  the  colour  of  bullocks  blood  h.  ?Tis 
.  |  in  allufion  to  this  colour,  that  Homer  and  Virgil  give  to 
f  blood  the  epithet  of  purpled  5.  It  was  this  di final  colour 
I  they  principally  fought  for  in  thefe  forts  of  fluffs  k.  It  was 

c  Acad. des  feien.  ann.  1711.  mem.p.  169. 

a  Martial.  1.  1.  epigram.  50.  v.  32. 1.  4.  epigram.  4.  v.  6.  1.  9.  epigram.  63. 
5eeTurneb.  adverfar.  1.9.  c.  5. 

e  Journ.  des  (cav.  Août  1 68C>.  p.  197.;  Acad,  des  feien.  ann.  1 71 1 .  mem.  p. 
191.  ann.  1736.  mem.  p.  55. 

f  Nigrantis  rofae  colore  fublucens.  Plin.  1. 9.  fed.  50.  p  52  }. 

M.  Huet,  in  the  collection  ofTilladet,  1  2.  p.  252.  pretendson  tbc  contra¬ 
ry,  that  this  fpecies  of  purple  approached  to  the  colour  ue  call  dty  rojs, 
like  to  that  which  the  leaves  of  the  vines  take  when  they  are  ready  to  fall. 
He  adds,  ftis  very  nearly  the  fame  we  fee  in  the  interior  border  of  the  rainbow. 

1  think  M.  Huet  is  miltaken  ;  but  admitting  his  explication,  this  purple 
would  only  be  more  difagreeable.  This  ydlowifh  colour  which  he  means,  is 
never  pleafant  to  the  light. 

*  Rubens  color,  m grant e  drterior.  Plin.  left.  62.  p.  526. 

h  Lausei  fumrria  in  colore  fanguinis  concreii.  Plin.  ibid. 

Vc  obferve  in  general,  that  the  ancients  only  efteemed  dark  colours.  A- 
nacreon  gives  the  preference  to  roles  which  draw  towards  black. 

1  Iliad.  1.  17.  v.  360.  ft  361.  ;  Æneid.  1.  9.  v.  349. 

k  This  is  the  idea  Cafliodorus  gives  us  of  it  ;  he  defines  purple,  obj  :ui has 
ruber.s,  nfgrcdo  J’anguincti .  \  ari  ;r.  1.  1.  ep.  2  p  3. 
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in  this  that  tliofe  of  Tyre  excelled  all  others.  I  leave  it  to 
be  judged  whether  fuch  a  colour  ought  to  produce  a  very  a- 
greeable  effedt  on  the  eye. 

They  had  yet  a  fourth  fort  of  purple  very  different  from 
that  I  have  fpoke  of.  The  colour  was  whitifh  1  ;  but  as  this 
fpecies  of  dye  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  but  in 
ages  greatly  pofferior  to  thofe  -we  are  now  upon,  I  do  not 
think  it  neceflary  to  fpeak  of  it  *. 

The  ancients  had  fo  great  an  elfeem  for  purple  colour, 
that  it  was  fpecially  confecrated  to  the  fcrvice  of  the  Deity. 
I  have  already  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  that  Moles 
often  ufed  fluffs  of  this  colour  for  the  works  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  and  for  the  habits  of  the  high  pried.  The  Baby¬ 
lonians  gave  purple  habits  to  their  idols  m.  It  was  the  fame 
■with  mod:  of  the  other  people  of  antiquity.  The  Pagans 
were  even  perfuaded,  that  the  purple  dye  had  a  particular 
virtue,  and  was  capable  of  appealing  the  wrath  of  the  gods*. 

Purple  was  alfo  the  diftinguifhing  mark  of  the  greateil 
dignities.  This  cullom.  was  edablifned  from  the  earliefl 
times.  We  have  feen  that  the  King  of  Phoenicia,  to  whom 
tradition  fays  they  prefented  the  firlt  efiays  of  this  colour, 
had  it  referved  for  the  fovereign°.  Among  the  rrefents 
which  the  Ifraelites  made  to  Gideon,  the  feripture  makes 
mention  of  purple  habits  found  among  the  fpoiis  of  the 
Kings  of  Midian  p.  Homer  gives  us  plainly  to  underfland 
that  it  only  belonged  to  princes  to  wear  that  colour  *.  We 
may  remark  in  reality  that  they  never  ufed  it  but  for  this 
pur  pole  ;  a  cullom  obferved  by  all  the  nations  of  antiquity. 

I  lhall  finilh  what  I  have  to  fay  of  the  purple,  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  opinion  of  a  molt  able  naturalilf  on  the  forts  of 
Puffs  proper  to  receive  this  dye.  He  propofed  his  fentiment 
on  account,  of  the  American  purple  which  is  made  at  Pana- 

1  Plut,  in  Alex.  p.  686.  D. 

*  Of  this  white  purple,  fee  La  tradudl.  deVitruv.  par  Perrault,  1.  7.c, 
13.  p.  249.  .note  3. 

m  Jerem.  c.  10.  v.9.,  Baruch;  c.  6.  v.  12.  &  71. 

n  Diis  advocator  placandis.  Piin.  1.  9.  feet.  60.  p.  525.;  Cicero,  epift.  ad  Attic. 

].  2.  epift.  9.  t.  8.  p.  1 15. 

0  Art.  1.  chap.  2.  ”  ?  Judg.c.  8.  v.  26.  a  Iliad- 1.  4*  v.  144. 
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ma  r.  They  get  it  from  a  fpecies  of  Perfian  conch,  called, 
from  the  place  where  it  is  made,  purple  of  Panama.  The 
colour  which  this  iliell  affords  will  not  take  hut  on  cotton, 
and  other  fluffs  obtained  from  vegetables.  The  author  of 
whom  1  fpeak,  in  giving  an  account  of  this  faél,  adds,  that 
there  is  nothing  but  the  cochineai  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
which  can  (lain  red,  fluffs  made  of  animal  fubflances.  He 
concludes  with  this  obfervation,  that  formerly  purple  fluffs 
could  only  be  of  cotton  f. 

Ido  not  think  I  fay  too  much,  in  averting  that  this  fen- 
timc  p  ainly  contradidled  by  the  unanimous  teflimony  of 
amnpt-cy.  We  fee  by  all  the  authors  who  have  had  occa- 
fion  to  lpeak  of  purple,  that  animal  fubflances,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  wool,  were  fufceptible  of  this  colour  The  very 
r  aimer  tradition  reports  the  difcovery  of  this  colour,  is  a 
\  oof  of  what  I  advance.  The  firfl  time  they  are  faid  to 
have  feen  the  effedl  it  had  on  the  mouth  of  a  dog:  it  was 
with  wool  that  the  ihepherd  wiped  the  mouth  of  that  animal 
which  lie  thought  bloody.  Hercules  took  that  wool,  and 
carried  it  to  the  King  of  Phoenicia  u.  If  the  American 
purple  will  not  take  but  on  cotton,  it  is  becaufe  the  fillies 
which  fupply  it,  have  different  properties  from  thofe  purple 
fhells  which  the  ancients  ufed.  We  may  add,  that  probably 
they  do  not  ufe  the  fame  preparations  for  this  dye  as  they 
did  formerly. 

The  difcuflion  I  have  juft  been  upon  leads  us  very  na- 

r  See  les  mem.  de  Trev.  September  1703.  p.  1689.  Sept.  1704.  p.  t 773 . 

f  Mem.  de  M.  de  Juflieu  the  elder,  rend  at  the  academy  of  Iciences, 
November  14.  i~-6;  taken  from  the  Mercury  of  December  1736.  p.  2834. 

1  See  Exod.  c.  25.  v.  5.  c.  35.  v.  6.  &  23.;  Horat.  carm.  1.  2.  ode  16. 
v.  35.  £;c.  Epod.od.  12.  v.  21.;  A lianl  hilt.  animal.  1  16  c.  1 .  ;  Ovid  art. 
amat.l.  i.v.  251.  1.  3.  v.170.;  Seneca.  Kercul.  Oet,  adf.  2. ;  Cicero  phi- 
lo  '  jph’  •.  fr.i»m  t.  3.  p.  424.  ;  Plin.  1.  9.  feet.  62.  p.  526.  &  527. 

This  author  even  fpcaks  of  living  lheep,  which  they  had  dyed  purple,  1.8. 
feet.  74.  p.  477- 

u  Palacphat.  Achil.  Tatiu sjcciscit. 

If  we  believe  Pliny,  1.  7.  p.  414.  &  Hygin.  fab.  274.  the  art  of  dying  wool 
in  general  was  known  very  iate,  fince  they  give  the  honour  of  this  difcovery 
to  theinhabitantsof  the  city  of  Sardis,  built  after  the  taking  ofTroy.  Strabo, 
1.  1 3.  p.  928. 

But  this  fact  advanced  by  thefe  two  authors,  is  denied  by  ail  antiquity. 
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rurally  to  inquire  into  the  means  the  ancients  ufed  to  make 
their  dyes  folid  and  lading.  We  fee  that  they  uled  a  good 
deal  of  fait  in  thefe  forts  of  operations  x,  and  they  mull 
really  do  it  ;  but  all  forts  of  fait  except  the  crydal  of  tar¬ 
tar  or  tartar  of  vitriol,  will  dillolve  in  water,  or  calcine  in 
the  fun*.  We  fee  alfo  that  the  ancients  on  many  occa- 
fions  made  their  dyes  with  the  blood  of  animals  z.  We 
know  that  all  dyes  into  which  they  put  the  blood  of  ani¬ 
mals,  without  mixing  mineral  acids,  evaporate,  change, 
and  become  black  with  time.  It  is  only  by  the  help  of 
chymidry  that  we  can  procure  fuch  fpecies  of  faits  as  I  have 
now  deferibed,  and  the  acid  minerals,  fo  needfary  in  dying. 
But  chymical  preparations  were  unknown  to  the  ancients  ; 
we  are  therefore  led  to  believe  that  they  could  only  have 
very  bad  dyes. 

Yet  we  never  rind  the  ancients  complain  that  the  colour 
of  their  duffs  was  fubjedt  to  alter  or  change  a.  They  mud 
then  have  made  up  for  thefe  chymical  operations  by  par¬ 
ticular  methods.  They  mud  have  had  fome  preparations, 
fome  fecrets  we  are  ignorant  of.  Plutarch  tells  us  in  the 
life  of  Alexander,  that  the  conqueror  found  among  the 
treafures  of  the  Kings  of  Perfia,  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
purple  duffs,  which  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  which 
they  had  been  kept,  preferved  all  their  ludre  and  all  their 
primitive  frelhnefs,  becaufe,  fays  he,  they  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  with  honey  b.  A  kind  of  preparation  abfolutely  un¬ 
known  to  us. 

We  find  in  Herodotus,  that  certain  people  on  the  borders 

of  the  Cafpian  fea,  imprinted  on  their  duffs  defigns  either 

of  animals,  or  flowers,  whole  colour  never  changed,  and 

laded  as  long:  even  as  the  wool  of  which  their  cloaths  were 

made.  They  ufed  for  this  bufinefs  the  leaves  of  certain. 

trees  which  they  bruifed  and  diluted  in  water  c.  We  know 

that  the  favages  of  Chili  make  with  certain  plants,  dyes 

*  SeçPlin.l.9.  fedl.  62.  ;  Plat.  t.  2.  p.  433-  B. 
y  Acad,  des  feien.  aim.  1740-  H.  p.  6'j.  ann.  174t.  men.  p.  42.  is.  &  7ï. 

2  See-P.  Calmet,  t.  2.  p-  34S. 
a  Yitruv.l.  7.  c.  13.  Sc  Lucret  1.  6.  v.  1072.  &c. 
h  Plut,  p.  686. D.  b  X-.  on.  223. 

-  which 
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which  will  bear  waffling  with  foap  many  times  without  lo- 
ling  their  colour  d.  Laflly,  Pliny  deferibes  the  way  which 
the  Egyptians  made  painted  linen,  which  deferves  fome 
attention.  They  began,  fays  he,  by  laying  on  certain  drugs 
on  white  linen,  and  then  put  it  into  the  vat  full  of  boil¬ 
ing  dye.  After  having  left  it  there  fome  time,  they  drew  it  out 
painted  of  divers  colours.  Pliny  obferves  that  they  had 
only  one  fort  of  liquor  in  the  vat.  The  different  colours 
painted  on  the  cloth,  could  not  be  produced  but  by  diverfe 
preparations  laid  upon  it.  Thefe  colours  were  fo  adhefive, 
that  it  was  not  polliblc  to  change  them,  whatever  walkings 
they  afterwards  gave  to  the  cloth.  Pliny  even  adds,  that 
thefe  forts  of  fluffs  were  (Lengthened  by  it,  and  were  better 
for  being  dyed  e.  We  may  conclude  from  all  thefe  fa6ls, 
that,  in  all  probability,  the  ancients  had  preparations  by 
which  they  fupplied  the  fuccours  we  draw  from  chymiffry, 
to  fix  the  colour  of  our  fluffs.  And  if  the  particulars  of 
thefe  operations  are  at  prefent  unknown,  it  is  becaufe  new 
difcoveries  infinitely  more  fure  and  more  commodious  have 
made  thefe  ancient  methods  infenfibly  difapear*  I  have  al¬ 
ready  made  this  obfervation  f. 

There  fhould  remain  one  queflion  more  to  propofe  with 
relation  to  a  red  colour  different  from  purple,  which  is  fo 
often  mentioned  in  Exodus  s.  Opinions  are  divided  as  well 
as  to  the  fenfe  of  the  Hebrew  word  *,  as  on  that  of  coccus 
by  which  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate  have  tranflated  it. 
Some  think  it  is  crimfon,  others,  that  it  is  fcarlet.  By  ad¬ 
opting  the  tranflation  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate, 
which  I  believe  right,  it  is  eafy  to  (hew  that  the  colour  called 
coccus  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  is  fcarlet,  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  crimfon.  The  examination  of  the  materials  proper 
for  one  and  the  other  colour,  ought  to  decide  the  queflion. 

d  Voyage  de  Frezier,  p.  72. 

e  L.  35.  fe£t  42.  p.  709.  All  this  preparation  is  deferibed  by  Pliny  in  a  very 
ern  barra  fled  and  obfeure  manner,  according  to  the  cuttom  of  this  author:  I 
have  endeavoured  to  make  it  as  clear  as  pollible,  but  1  would  not  warrant  the 
exaétnefs,  and  lefs  ftill  the  reality  of  it.  , 

s  B.  2.  c.  2.  art.  i.  *  Ç,  23.  v.  4*  * 'm  njmn,  ToLiat-Scheni. 

Crimfon, 
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Crimfon,  properly  fo  called,  is  of  a  deep  red,  and  is 
made  with  cochineal,  an  ingredient  abfolutely  unknown  to 
antiquity.  Scarlet  is  of  a  lively  and  bright  red.  To  make 
this  dye,  they  ufe  a  fort  of  little  reddifh  grains  which  they 
gather  from  a  fort  of  French  or  holm  oak,  a  dwarf-tree  com¬ 
mon  in  Paleftine,  in  the  ifle  of  Crete,  and  in  many  other 
countries  h.  They  find  on  the  leaves  and  on  the  bark  of  this 
fhrub,  little  nuts  or  bladders  about  the  lise  of  a  juniper-berry. 
Thefe  excrefcences  are  occafioned  by  the  eating  of  little 
worms  The  Arabians  have  given  them  the  name  of 
kermes  ;  we  call  them  the  fcarlet  grain,  or  vermilion k,  be- 
caufe  they  ufe  it  to  make  the  moft  beautiful  and  lively  red. 
Let  us  apply  thefe  principles  to  the  queftion  in  hand. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  ancients  had  a  red  colour  much 
efleemed,  called  coccus,  which  they  diftinguifhed  from 
purple  *.  The  coccus  differed  from  the  purple,  as  well  by 
its  preparation,  as  by  its  (hade  and  the  effeéi  of  the  colour. 
Purple,  as  we  have  feen,  -was  of  a  deep  red  approaching  to  co¬ 
agulated  blood,  and  was  dyed  with  the  liquor  of  certain 
lhell-fiflies.  The  coccus,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  a  gay  red, 
lively,  bright,  approaching  to  the  colour  of  fire  ia.  This 
dye  was  made  with  a  fort  of  little  grains  which  they  ga¬ 
thered  on  the  holm  oak  a.  The  ancients  even  called  thefe 
grains,  which  at  prefent  we  call  fcarlet  grain,  fruits  of  the 
holm  oak  Neither  were  they  ignorant,  that  thefe  pretend¬ 
ed  fruits  indofed  worms. ».  After  this  expofition,  it  clear- 

h  Voyage  de  la  Terre-Sainte  du  P.  Roger,  recollet.  î.  i.  c.  2.  ;  Voyage  de 
Monconys,  part  1.  p.  179.  ;  Bellon,  obfervat.  î.  1.  c.  17. 1.  2.  c.  88.;  Acad,  des 
fden.  ann.  1714.  mem.  p.  435.  ann.  1741.  mem.  p.  50. 

1  Acad,  des  feien.  ann.  1714.  Mem.  p.  13.  k  Ibid. 

1  Exod.  c.  2 5-  V.  4.  ;  Pirn.  1.  9.  fedt.  65.  p.  528.  ;  Quintil.  inftit.  orat.  1.  r. 
c.  2.  At  Rome  fcarlet  was  allowed  to  every  body,  butthepurpie  was  referved 
for  the  high  eft  dignities. 

m  Plin.  1.  9.  fed.  65.  p.  528. 1.21.  fedt.  22.  p.  240. 

n  Theophraft.  hiftor.  plant.  1.  3.  c.  16.  ;  Plin.  1.  16.  fedt.  12.  p.  6*;  Diofcoridl 
I.  4.  c.  48.;  Paul.  1.  io.  c.  36. 

0  ripivbt  x^srJv.  Plut,  in  Thef.  p.  7.  ;  Plin.  1.  16.  feet.  12.  p.  6.  calls  thefe 
little  grains  cujculia,  from  the  Greek  x,cerxt;\xs»v.  which  fignifies  to  cut  little  tx~ 
erefeences;  becaufe  in  effect  they  cut  and  ferape  thefe  Email  grains  off  the  bark 
and  the  leaves  of  the  holm  oak. 

p  Caecum  Mets  ederrime  in  vermiculnm  fa  mitt  arts  fays  Pliny,  !.  24*  fedt.  4. 
iR  3-7- 
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ly  appears,  that  the  colour  named  coccus  by  the  ancients, 
was  our  fcarlet  *.  The  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  haviirg 
tranÜated  by  that  word,  the  Hebrew  term  ufed  by  Moles  to 
defign  a  red  colour,  other  than  purple,  it  follows,  that  they 
believed  he  meant  the  fcarlet.  But  independently  of  the 
authority  and  coniideration  which  thefe  interpreters  deicrve, 
the  etymology  of  the  terms  of  the  original  text  proves  the 
truth  of  the  lentiment  which  I  propofe.  We  fee  there  plain¬ 
ly  intended  a  dye  made  with  worms 

But  l  do  not  think,  that  this  colour  was  as  brilliant  as  that 
which  we  now  call  fine  fcarlet.  I  even  doubt  whether  the 
ancients  could  approach  towards  it.  Let  us  not  forget,  that, 
before  chymical  difeoveries,  the  art  of  dying  muff  have 
been  very  hnperfeél r.  Without  the  preparations  which 
chymidry  affords,  we  could  not  dye  fluffs  fine  fcarlet.  This 
is  the  mod  bright  and  beautiful  colour  in  dying  ;  but  one  of 
the  mod  difficult  to  bring  to  its  point  of  perfection  f. 


ARTICLE  II. 


Of  the  variety  and  richnefs  of  fluffs. 


,  have  feen  in  the  fird  part  of  this  work,  that  the  in¬ 


vention  of  embroidering  duffs,  and  varying  the  tiffue 
with  different  colours,  was  very  ancient.  It  was  not  poffible, 
for  want  of  monuments  at  that  time,  to  enter  into  any  de¬ 
tail  of  the  progrefs  of  thefe  two  arts.  The  ages  we  are  now 
treating  of,  give  us  a  better  opportunity  of  judging.  We 
here  fee  great  magnificence  and  great  tade  in  drefs.  To 
read  fome  chapters  in  Exodus,  is  diffident  to  convince  us  of 

•  This  is  alfo  the  opinion  of  Mathiolus on  Diofcorides. 

s  Exod.  C.39-  v.  i .  &  28-  Sec  le  P.  Calmet,  t.  2.  p.  350,  &  351. 

Atprefent  they  make  very  little  ufe  of  coccus  or  /termes  in  dv'mg.  The 
cochineal,  far  t'nperior  to  all  drugs  heretofore  ufed  to  dye  red,  lias  made  them 
leaveitotf.  Acad.  ctesfcien.  ann.  1741-  mem.?.  69. 

r  Sec  Senac,  nouveau  cours  de  Chymie,  pref.  p.  -o. 

Pliny  -gives  us  tounderftand,  that  the  colour  of  ft’.ffs  formerly  dyed  fcarlet 
was  not fufficiently  durable  nor  adhelive,  1.  22.  iectd.p.  266.  See  <«lfo  the  re¬ 
marks  of  P.  Hardouin,  note  5. 

(  AcaJ  des  feirn.  ann.  !74i-mem.  p  -b. 


this. 
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this.  What  mod  deferves  our  attention,  is  the  manner  they 
«could  then  employ  the  colours  in  the  making  of  duffs.  It 
is  certain,  that  they  were  not  one  and  the  fame  colour. 
Scripture  fpeaksof  Works  where  there  were  many  colours  *. 
But  in  what  way  did  they  didribute  them  ?  were  thefe  duds 
ftriped  or  (haded  ?  The  fird  of  thefe  operations  does  not  re- 
quire  much  art  ;  the  other  requires  much  more  (kill  and  a- 
bility.  Yet  it  is  very  probable,  that  they  then  knew  the 
fecret  of  (hading  duffs.  Mofes  fpeaks  of  works  in  embroidery 
■with  a  tiffue  of  different  colours  with  an  agreeable  variety  u. 
The  expreffion  agreeable  variety ,  which  he  ufes  to  didin- 
guilh  thefe  forts  of  duffs,  leads  us  to  think,  that  the  colours 
were  not  uniform,  but  that  they  had  obferved  a  gradation. 
But  what  completes  the  confirmation  of  this  fentiment,  is  the 
force  o(  the  Hebrew  word  x  ufed  to  defign  embroidered  duffs. 
To  a  tittle,  this  word  (ignifies  works  of  embroidered  feathers  y. 
Yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  Hebrews  then  made  ufe  of 
the  feathers  of  birds.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  things  ufed  for  the  ornament  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
for  the  drefifes  of  the  high  pried.  The  relation  between  the 
feathers  of  birds  and  the  effed  of  embrodieries,  expreded  by 
the  term  of  the  original  text,  appears  to  me  to  (hew  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  colours  are  graduated  ip. 
the  plumage  of  birds,  and  confequently  of  (haded  duffs. 

It  was  not  only  among  the  Hebrews,  that  the  art  of  work¬ 
ing  embroidery  was  then  in  ufe.  This  art  was  equally  known 
to  many  other  people  of  Ada.  Homer  deferibing  the  occu¬ 
pations  of  Helen  at  Troy,  fays,  that  this  princefs  worked 
a  wonderful  piece  of  embroidery.  She  there  reprefented  the 
bloody  fights  fought  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans  *. 
He  fpeaks  alfo  of  another  work  of  the  fame  kind,  to  which 
Andromache  applied  herfelf  when  (he  heard  of  the  death 
of  Hedor.  The  fubjed  of  it  was  many  forts  of  (lowers a. 
Before  the  war  of  Troy,  the  women  of  Sidon  were  famous 

f  Exod. c.  26.  v.  7.  Sc  gT .  c.  39.  v.  2.  11  Exod  c.  26.  v.  i*  &  31. 

*  HOTY  Rakamahy  v.36.  , 

y  Ezekiel,  c.  17.  v.  3.  fpeaking  of  the  wings  of  the  great  eagle,  ufes  the  word 

Rakaniab. 

?  Iliad.  1.  3.  v.  125.  3  Ibid.  ].  23.  y,  440. 

for 
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for  their  addrefs  and  dexterity  in  working  embroidery,  and 
fluffs  of  different  colours b. 

At  that  time,  they  alfo  knew  the  fecrct  of  putting  gold 
into  the  tiflue  of  fluffs  and  in  embroideries.  The  feripture 
obferves,  that  they  ufed  much  gold  in  the  habits  of  the  high 
pried,  and  in  the  vails  defigned  for  the  tabernacle  c.  How 
did  they  then  prepare  that  metal  for  the  making  of  fluffs  ? 
was  it,  as  at  prefent,  drawn  into  wire,  beaten,  ^vound,  and 
wrapt  round  other  threads  ?  or  was  it  merely  gold  hammered 
into  very  thin  leaves,  afterwards  cut  with  achifel  into  little 
plates,  or  long  and  fmall  fhreds,  which  they  put  into  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  their  fluffs?  Mofes  fays,  “  And  they  did  beat  the 
“  gold  into  thin  plates,  and  cut  it  into  wires,  to  work  it  in  the 
<c  blue,  and  in  the  purple,  and  in  the  fcarlet,  and  in  the  fine 
iC  linen  d.,?  The  fenfe  of  thefe  exprefiions  does  not  appear 
tome  fufficiently  determinate,  abfolutely  to  decide  in  favour 
of  the  firfl  of  thefe  methods  which  I  have  fhewn.  I  even 
think,  that  the  paffage  in  queflion  gives  us  no  idea  of  gold 
wire  drawn  as  at  prefent  with  a  drawing-iron.  The  moft 
natural  interpretation,  is  to  fay,  that  they  twilled  the  plates 
of  gold  about  fome  of  the  different  Huffs  of  which  the  ephod 
and  the  vails  of  the  tabernacle  mull  have  been  compofed. 
They  made,  by  this  means,  a  fort  of  gold  thread  refcmbling 
ours,  except  that  the  balis  of  this  thread  was  of  pure  gold 
cut  into  fhreds,  whereas  ours  is  only  filver  gilt  drawn  by  the 
drawing-iron. 

o 


We  might  perhaps  raife  a  difficulty,  and  fay,  that  the 
fluffs  in  queflion  were  made  only  of  pure  plates  of  gold  in¬ 
terwoven  :  there  is  mention  made  of  fuch  habits  in  Pliny  r. 
We  alfo  know,  that  they  fometimes  adorned  the  images  of 
the  gods  in  dreffes  of  this  fort f .  But  the  text  of  Mofes  is  abfo¬ 
lutely  repugnant  to  this  notion  :  he  fays  exprefsly,  that 
the  gold  wTas  reduced  into  very  thin  plates,  that  it  might  be 


b  Iliad.  1.  6.  v.  289.  &c. 

c  Exod.  c.  28.  v.  8.  c.  39.  v.  3.  d  Ibid  c.  39.  v.  3.  e  L.  33-  feift.  \c).  p.  6:6. 
1  Arid,  dc  enra  rei  famil.  1.2.  t.  2.  p.  511.;  Ælian.  var.  hid.  1.  1.  c.  20.  ; 
Cirero,  de  nat.  deor.  1.  3.  n.  34.;  Vuler.  Max,  1.  1.  c.  1.  feet.  3.  externa.  ;  Pauf. 

J.  5,c.  11. 
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wound  and  t  willed  to  put  it  into  the  tifliie  of  the  other  threads 
of  divers  colours.  This  detail  removes  all  the  difficulty. 

The  art  of  putting  gold  into  the  tiffue  of  fluffs,  muff  have 
been  known  in  many  countries  in  the  ages  we  are  now  exa¬ 
mining.  Homer  fpeaks  of  the  girdle  of  Calypfo,  and  of 
that  of  Circe  *.  We  might  likewife  believe,  that  this  poet 
mentions  filver  fluffs h.  But  all  interpreters  agree  to  un- 
derfland  the  expreffions  which  Homer  ufes  in  this  paffage,  of 
white  habits  The  ancients  did  not  ufe  to  put  filver  into 
their  fluffs  k.  We  find  in  reality,  fince  Mofes  and  Homer, 
an  uninterrupted  tradition  in  antiquity  about  gold  fluffs, 
whereas  we  find  nothing  like  it  as  to  filver  ones.  We  can-  14 
not  bring  one  {ingle  paffage,  that  is  clear  and  precife,  of  any  \ 
ancient  author,  where  mention  is  made  of  filver  wire.  Pliny, 
who  has  exprefsly  fpoken  of  gold  wire,  would  he  have  for-  [4 
got  or  negle&ed  to  remark  that  they  did  the  fame  work  in  fl 
filver?  His  fubjedt,  his  ends,  his  method,  all  required  that  U 
he  fliould  fpeak  of  it,  if  that  art  had  been  known  in  his  21 
time.  The  fame  author,  in  a  particular  chapter,  treats  at  ;j# 
large  of  the  ufe  they  made  of  filver  for  divers  ornaments  j«* 
Yet  in  all  the  enumeration  he  gives  of  the  many  ufes  to  à 
which  they  put  this  metal,  there  is  not  one  word  of  filver  n 
wire. 

1  fhall  finifh  what  I  have  at  prefent  to  fay  on  the  habits  pi 
of  the  ancients,  by  an  obfervation  I  think  very  important,  ,t 
We  perceive  a  very  fenfible  difference  between  the  fluffs  ?J 
the  ancients  ufed,  and  thole  we  ufe  at  prefent.  All  the  oj 
d relies  anciently  might  be  walked  and  bleached  daily  ».  .* 
The  greatefl  part  of  ours  would  be  fpoiled  by  fuch  an  opera-  Li 
tion.  I  only  juft  mentioned  this.  The  fear  of  falling  in-  *f] 
to  details,  which,  in  the  end,  might  become  tirefome,  him  rfi 
ders  me  from  farther  inquiring  into  them. 

*  odyff.  Î.  5.  v.  232.I.  10.  v.  543.  ire.  b  Ibid.  1.  5.  v.  230. 1. 10.  v.  23.  &  24.  ^ 

1  See  Hefycli'ius,  voce  'Apyuptoto. 

k  See  Vopifc-in  Aurelian.  p.224.  &c.  and  the  notes  of  Saumaife,  p.394, 

1  L.  33.  c.  12. 

10  See  Iliad.  1.  22.  v.  154.  «5c  155.  ;  OdyfT,  1.  6.  v.  91.  &  92.;  Heiod.  1.  2.  .2 

n,  37. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

Of  the  difcovery  and  employment  of  precious  fones. 

IT  is  faid  in  fcripture,  that  the  ephod  and  the  breaft-plate 

of  judgment  of  the  high  prieft,  were  ornamented  with 
many  precious  ftones  ;  the  aftbrtment  appeared  various  and 
complete  enough.  Thefe  ftones  were  mounted  in  gold, 
and  difpofed  with  order  and  fymmetry.  Mofes  farther  fays, 
that  he  had  engraved  on  them  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes11.  All  thefe  faéls  are  fu&ciently  important  to  merit 
a  particular  regard. 

We  do  not  fnd  any  mention  made  in  ancient  hiftory 
of  the  ufe  of  precious  ftones,  before  Mofes.  Yet  I  do  not 
rhink,  that  one  ought  to  look  upon  him  as  the  inventor 
and  author  of  that  ornament.  That  knowledge  muff 
have  preceded  the  time  of  this  legiflator;  and  it  appears 
to  me  very  probable,  that,  in  this  particular,  he  only  con¬ 
formed  to  a  cuftom  already  received.  This  conjecture  is 
fupported  by  the  teftimony  of  the  book  of  Job,  a  work,  I 
believe,  prior  to  Mofes  Many  fpecies  of  precious  ftones 
are  fpoken  of  there  Job  could  not  have  entered  into 
this  detail,  if  jewels  had  not  been  well  known  in  his  time. 
I  alfo  think  we  have  a  glimpfe  of  proofs  of  the  antiquity 
of  this  knowledge,  in  the  defcription  Mofes  gives  of  the 
terreftrial  paradife.  Ke  fays,  that  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  rivers  which  ran  from  that  place  of  delights,  watered 
the  land  of  Hevilah  :  it  is  there,  adds  he,  that  we  find  pre¬ 
cious  ftones  q.  Mofes,  I  think,  would  not  have  indicated 
this  circumftance  in  lb  limple  a  manner,  if  the  fadl  had  not 
been  well  known  before  the  time  in  which  he  writ. 

It  is  very  probable,  in  reality,  that  the  firft  men  Ihould 
have  known  very  early  coloured  precious  ftones.  We  may 
eafily  imagine  in  what  manner  they  Ihould  have  come  to 

°  See  our  diflertation. 

«  Gen.  c.  2.  v.  12. 

tills 


n  Exod.  chap.  28. 
f  Chap.  28.  ver.  6  ire. 
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this  difcovery.  The  fame  caufes  which  originally  difcover- 
ed  metals,  I  mean,  the  throwing  up  of  the  earth,  and  the 
ravage  of  great  waters,  might  have  given  the  knowledge  of 
precious  {tones.  We  find  thefe  rich  productions  in  the  mines 
where  metals  are  formed  %  in  rivers  f,  and  even  at  the 
furface  of  the  earth  %  where  torrents  often  leave  them.  Al¬ 
though  the  colour  of  rough  precious  {tones  is  neither  very 
lively  nor  brilliant,  yet  they  are  fufficiently  fo,  to  be  re¬ 
marked,  and  for  the  light  of  them  to  excite  our  attention  ; 
yet  they  might  have  negleéted  them  at  firft,  and  to  the 
time  they  found  the  art  of  polifiiing  them.  It  is  to  this  o- 
peration,  that  fine  hones  owe  that  brilliancy  and  livelinefs 
which  has  made  them  always  fo  much  fought  after.  Chance, 
it  is  certain,  muff  have  had  a  great  {hare  in  this  difcovery. 
Among  the  number  of  rough  hones  which  happened  to  be 
feen  by  the  firh  men,  they  mull  have  found  fome  naturally 
broke.  The  luhre  and  livelinefs  with  which  they  had  feen 
thefe  breaks  Urine,  muh  have  given  the  firh  notion  of  po- 
lilhing.  They  tried  to  imitate  the  operation  of  nature,  in 
taking  from  the  hones,  that  bed,  that  dark  {hell,  with  which 
they  are  commonly  covered.  We  can  only  form  conjectures 
of  the  way  they  could  have  attained  this.  They  muh  firh 
have  overcome  the  obhacle  which  they  muh  have  met  with 
in  the  extreme  hardnefs  of  moh  of  thofe  hones.  Yet 
chance  muh  have  alfihed  the  firh  men  on  this  occafion. 
Almoh  all  true  hones  muh  be  polifhed  with  their  own  pow¬ 
der.  Some  perfon  muh  have  thought  of  rubbing  two  oriental 
hones  againh  each  other,  and  has  fucceeded,  by  this  means, 
no  give  them  a  fort  of  polifh.  The  cutting  of  the  diamond 
owed  its  origin  to  a  broke  of  chance. 

r  Theophraft.  de  lapid.  p.  395.  ;  Plin.  1.  37.  fe6t.  15.  &  32.  &c.  ;  Solin.  c, 
15.  p.  2Ô.  D.  ;  Ifidor.  orig.  1.  16.  c.  7.  ;  Alonzo  Barba,  t.  2.  p.  8.  &.  334- 

f  Theophraft.  de  lapid.  p.  396.  ;  Strabo,  1.  2.  p.  !  56.  ;  Plin.  1.  37.  feA.  17.  & 
23.  p.  778.  ;  Solin.  c.  15.  p.  26.  D.  ;  Ifidor.  origin.  1.  16.  c.S.  ;  Anc.  relate 
des  Indes,  p.  123.  ;  Colonne,  hift.  nat.  t.  2.  p.  361. 

1  Plin.  1.  37.  fei5t.  76.;  Ifidor,  I.  16.  c.  S.;  Alonozo  Barba,  t.  2.  p.  71.  ; 
Bellot.  de  la  fonte  des  mines,  p.  22.  24.  25.  40.  55.  ;  Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  8. 
p.  549.;  Rec.  des  voyag.  au  Nord,  t.  10.  p.  65.;  La  Condamine,  voyag.a 
Féquateur,  p.  81.  &8a.  ;  Colonne  hift.  nat.  t.  2.  p.  361.  ;  Voyage  de  D.  Ant, 
il'üîjoa,  t.  1.  p.  393.  j  Acad,  des  feien.  arm.  1718,111.  p.  8;. 
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Lewis  de  Berquen,  a  native  of  Bruges,  is  Laid  to  have 
been  the  fird  who  put  this  in  practice  ;  it  is  not  yet  three 
hundred  years  fmce  ü.  He  was  a  young  man,  who  had  juft 
left  fchool,  and  being  born  of  a  noble  family,  was  in  no  re- 
Ipect  brought  up  as  a  lapidary.  He  had  found  out,  that  two 
diamonds  cut  each  other,  if  they  were  rubbed  a  little  flrong- 
ly  againd  each  other:  this  was  fufficient  to  raife,  in  an  in¬ 
duit  rious  perlon,  and  one  capable  of  meditation,  very  ex¬ 
tend  ve  ideas.  He  took  two  diamonds,  fixed  them  on  ce¬ 
ment,  he  grated  them  againd  each  other,  and  carefully 
collected  the  powder  which  came  from  them.  Afterwards, 
by  the  abidance  of  certain  iron  wheels  which  he  invented, 
he  came,  by  means  of  this  powder,  to  polilli  diamonds 
perfectly,  and  to  cut  them  in  what  manner  he  thought  pro¬ 
per-. 

I  think,  we  may  very  well  apply  this  example  to  the 
origin  of  the  art  of  poliihing  precious  {tones.  Yet  I  doubt, 
that  in  the  firfh  times,  or  even  in  the  ages  we  are  now 
engaged  in,  whether  they  knew  the  methods  we  ufe  at  pre- 
fent  to  give  to  Hones  that  beautiful  polilli,  and  thofe  agree¬ 
able  forms  which  caufe  their  principal  merit.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  firfh  lapidaries  could  only  be  very  im per¬ 
fect.  I  think  we  ought  not  to  judge  very  favourably  of  their 
knowledge,  nor  even  of  that  which,  in  general,  antiquity 
might  have  in  this  part  of  the  arts. 

But  how  imperfect  loever  the  ancient  methods  may  have 
been,  it  is  certain,  that,  at  the  time  of  Mofes,  the  art  of  po¬ 
liihing  precious  Hones  was  known.  They  alfo  knew  how 
to  fet  them;  a  work  very  delicate.  But  what  appears  to 
me  mod  worthy  of  notice,  is,  that  they  then  knew  the  arc 
of  ingraving  them  The  ephod  of  Aaron  was  adorned  with 
two  onyxes  fet  in  gold.  They  had  ingraved  the  names 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  that  is  to  fay,  he  had  fix  names  in- 
graved  on  each  Hone  y .  The  bread-plate  of  judgment  Ihone 


u  In  1476.  Mel  veill.  des  Indes  Orient,  par  de  Berquen,  p.  13. 

-Ibid. 

y  Exod.  c.  28.  v.  9.  dr c.  The  Hebrew  text  inT'ics,  cf  a  Tïoik  cf  an  irgraver 
•f fine  Jlonei,  and  ing'  uvif/g  of  J'cali. 
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with  the  luRre  of  twelve  precious  Rones  of  different  co¬ 
lours,  and  on  each  Was  read  the  name  of  one  of  the 
twelve  tribes z.  If  we  have  ever  fo  little  experience  in 
the  arts,  we  know,  that  to  ingrave  line  Rones  requires 
hull,  precifion,  and  knowledge.  We  muR  have  many  fine 
and  delicate  tools,  a  great  Read  fee  is  of  hand,  and  pra&ice. 

Ï  agree,  that,  for  the  finenefs  of  -execution,  we  ought  not  to 
compare  the  ingraving  of  fome  names,  to  the  labour  and 
dexterity  required  in  the  figures  of  men  or  animals,  or 
fubjedls  of  composition.  But  as  to  the  ellènce  of  the  art, 
the  procefs  is  always  the  fame,  and  only  differs  in  the  de¬ 
grees  of  perfection.  We  ought  to  be  furprifed  to  fee,  in  , 
the  time  of  Moles,  and  without  doubt  before,  that  they 
were  able  to  execute  fuch  works.  I  look  upon  ingraving 
on  fine  Rones  as  the  moR  remarkable  evidence  of  the  rapid 
progrefs  of  the  arts  in  fome  countries.  This  work  fuppofes 
a  number  of  diicoveries,  much  knowledge,  and  much  expe¬ 
rience  *. 

As  to  the  fpecies  of  precious  Rones  which  adorned  the 
habits  of  the  high  prieR,  we  can  only  fpeak  of  them  in  a 
very  uncertain  manner.  Interpreters  do  not  agree  in  the 
lignification  of  the  Hebrew  terms  ;  and  we  muR  allow,  that 
ir.  is  aim  oft  impoffible,  for  want  of  monuments  and  points  of 
Comparifon,  to  be  able  to  ascertain  it  :  we  only  know,  that 
Moles  meant  an  aflortment  of  coloured  precious  Rones  ;  I 
fay  of  coloured,  becaufe  I  do  not  think  one  ought  to  put  the 
diamond  among  the  precious  Rones  they  knew  at  that  time. 
Many  other  reafons  authorile  this  doubt.  I  could  imme¬ 
diately  avail  myfelf  .of  the  opinions  of  interpreters  and 
commentators,  the  greateR  part  of  whom  do  not  admit  of 
the  diamond.  I  could  likewife  drew,  that  thofe  who  have 
thought  proper  to  comprehend  this  Rone  among  thofe  of 
the  breaft-plate,  are  not  fupported  by  any  certain  etymology. 
But  without  troubling  ourfelves  with  all  thefe  difcufîions,  I 
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2  Exod.  c.  2S.  v.  17. 

■•Itmuftbe  agreed,  that  the  ancient  Peruvians,  whofe  monarchy  had  not 
fubfifted  above  350  years,  under  Hood  perfectly  well  the  working  of  pre- 
dous  floues,  ffljl.  gent  des  voyagent.  13.  P.  578,  &  579. 
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think  we  may  find  ftnfts  enow  in  antiquity,  to  make  us  doubt 
of  diamonds  being  in  ufe  at  the  time  of  Moles. 

We  fee  that  there  is  no  mention  made  of  this  precious 
ftone  in  the  writings  of  the  moft  ancient  authors  of  anti¬ 
quity.  Homer,  Hefiod,  Herodotus,  who  had  occafion  to 
deferibe  fo  many  different  forts  ot  ornaments,  never  men¬ 
tion  the  diamond  *.  We  muft  defeend  almoft  to  the  ayes 

o 

ju ft  preceding  the  Chriftian  tcra,  to  find  any  writer  who 
lias  made  mention  of  them.  Pliny,  who  appears  to  have 
made  great  refearches  about  precious  fton.es,  owns  that  the 
diamond  was  a  long  time  unknown3.  And  it  muft  have 
been  fo  in  reality.  Many  ages  muft  have  palled  away  be¬ 
fore  they  knew  the  value  of  that  done,  and  many  more 
before  they  knew  to  fet  a  price  upon  it. 

The  diamond  is  of  no  value  but  as  it  (limes,  and  it  could 
-s 

not  Urine  till  it  was  cut.  Lucky  chances,  one  may  fay, 
may  have  offered  early  feme  of  thefe  ftones  naturally  po- 
liflied.  Thefe  natural  diamonds  may  have  put  the  firft 
men  fin  the  way  of  knowing  thofe  that  were  rough,  and 
may  have  given  hints  to  cut  them.  It  is  true,  we  fome- 
times  meet  with  diamonds,  where  the  cutting  feems  to  be 
(hewn  ;  having  long  rolled  in  the  bed  of  rapid  rivers,  they 
are  found  naturally  polilhed,  and  appear  tranfparent;  fome 
are  even  cut  in  facets  or  tables1’.  They  call  thefe  forts  of 
diamonds,  rude  plains  ;  and  when  their  figure  is  pyramida1, 
they  call  them  natural  points c.  But  thefe  happy  conjunc¬ 
tures,  beftdes  that  they  were  very  rare,  could  not  have  been 
of  much  ufe  to  the  firft  men  for  the  knowledge  of  dia¬ 
monds.  There  is  no  fort  of  relation,  nor  any  refemblancc 
between  thefe  forts  of  ftones  when  they  are  rough,  and 
when  they  are  cut.  It  is  not  with  diamonds  as  with  co¬ 
loured  ftones.  Thefe,  though  rough,  have  a  colour,  which 

*  It  Is  proved,  that  the  terms  àlo/zx;,  and  àSauoivTtyoç-  which  we  find 
fometimes  in  the  writings  of  Homer  and  Hefiod,  have  no  relation  to  the: 
diamond. 

3  L.  37.  fcft.  T5.  b  Leibnitz  Protog.  p.  23.  edit,  in  4to,  r:\-18. 

c  Roe  tins  de  Boot.  gemm.  &  lapid.  hift.  1.  2.  c.  3.  p.  121.  ;  Tavernier,  t.  2 
!•  2.  c.  16.  p.  277.  e.  17.  283;  Alonzo  Barba,  t.  2.  p.  191.  ;  De  Laet.  de  gem. 
&  !apid.  1.  r.  c.  1.  p.  314.;  Mariette,  traite  des  pierres  gray  tes,  t.  i.p.  155 
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at  all  times  mud  have  made  them  be  remarked,  and  give 
an  idea  to  poli (h.  them;  whereas  diamonds,  before  they  are 
cat,  fnew  nothing  like  it,  and  indicate  nothing  of  what 
they  are  in  the  iniide.  They  look  like  a  grain  of  fait,  a 
common  flint  of  greyifli  white,  dirty  and  dull.  The  fird 
men  of  confequence  could  not  have  paid  any  attention  to 
them.  This,  we  know,  has  happened  to  the  diamonds  of 
Brafil.  They  were  a  long  time  negle&ed,  and  confounded 
with  flints  and  gravels d.  It  is  not  above  thirty  years,  or 
thereabouts, that  they  began  to  know  their  value 

We  fnould  not  then  be  furprifed  to  fee  that  in  antiquity 
fine  coloured  dones  wmre  fo  common,  while  diamonds  were 
fo  rare.  They  mud  have  been  a  long  time  unknown.  It 
required  fome  ages  to  learn  men  that  thefe  forts  of  flints, 
which  they  had  fo  long  negledled,  were  the  mod  bright  and 
the  richeft  production  of  nature.  They  could  not  be  in- 
druded  before  they  had  diicovered  the  art  of  cutting  them  ; 
a  very  late  difcovery,  fmce  it  is  not  yet  of  300  years  dand- 
ing  f.  Before  that  time  they  could  not  have  feen  any  dia¬ 
monds  but  rough  polified,  or  natural  points .  We  fee  thefe 
forts  of  dones  in  the  defcription  which  Pliny,  Solinus,  and 
Ifldorus  give  of  the  diamond.  They  defcribe  it  generally 
very  finally  with  fix  angles  or  faces  h,  and  transparent  g 
jet  approaching  to  a  black  k,  and  without  much  water  or 
vivacity.  Ifldorus  even  defines  the  diamond,  an  Indian 
done  fmall  and  little  agreeable  L  All  thefe  characters 
agree  very  well  with  the  natural  points .  Thefe  forts  of 
dones  are  commonly  very  fmall.  We  fometimes  meet 
with  fome,  which  by  a  fport  of  nature  are  cut  with  fix  faces, 

* 'An  fan's  voyage,  p.  44. 

e  Ibid.  ;  Mercurede  France,  Janvier  1730.  p.  124.  Fev.  1732.  p.  344.  Sc  345.  .: 
Mariette,  loco  cil.  p.  i6r. 

f  By  Lewis  de  Berqnenin  1476.  See  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

9  PHn.l.  37.  fe<a.  15.  ;  Solin.  c.  52.  p.  59.  C.  ;  Ifidor.  orig.  1.  16.  c.  13.; 
Mar  bod.  1.  de  lapid.  prêt.  c.  1. 

h  Plin.  Solin.  lociscit.  5  Plin.  Solin.  Ifidor. ibid. 

k  Hunc  itafulgenlem  cryflallina  reddit  origo. 

Tt  fèrrugtnei  non  de  final  ejfe  coloris.  Marbod.  lococil. 

1  Adamas,  Indicus  lapis,  parvus,  &  indecoius,  ferrugbeum  habeas-  color  tin, 
Iccocit,  . 
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in  a  pretty  regular  manner  m.  But  thefe  diamonds  have 
little  that  is  agreeable  in  them.  The  polifhing  is  coarle, 
the  form  irregular,  without  water  and  without  vivacity: 
we  cannot  compare  them  to  any  thing  better  than  a  piece  of 
burnilhed  Beel n.  To  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  thefe 
fads,  we  need  only  to  caB  our  eyes  on  any  of  the  ancient 
trinkets  adorned  with  diamonds. 

They  preferve  in  the  treafury  of  St  Denis  a  clafp  of  the 
mantle  which  our  kings  ufed  to  put  on  the  day  of  their 
coronation.  This  piece  is  very  ancient  *.  We  there  fee 
four  natural  points.  There  is  likewife  in  the  fame  treafury, 
a  relid  almoB  as  ancient  f  as  the  clafp  I  have  fpoken  of, 
and  adorned  with  eight  natural  points.  All  thefe  Bones  are 
very  fmall,  black,  and  no  way  agreeable  to  the  eye.  There 
is  only  one  on  the  relic  of  St  Thomas  a  little  brighter  than, 
the  others,  and  has  a  little  more  water.  It  is  plain  that 
Pliny  means  this  fort  of  Bones,  when  he  fays,  that  the 
diamond  was  like  cryBal  °. 

All  imperfed  as  thefe  forts  of  diamonds  are,  they  are 
very  rare,  and  are  not  often  met  with.  Wherefore,  they 
looked  upon  them  formerly  as  the  mod  valuable  production 
of  nature.  Pliny  remarks,  that  for  many  ages  none  but  the 
mod  powerful  monarchs  were  able  to  have  them  p.  They 
fufpeded  Agrippa,  the  laB  King  of  the  Jews,  of  having  an 
inceBuous  commerce  with  his  BBer  Berenice.  The  diamond 
of  which  he  made  a  prefent  to  that  princefs,  almoB  confirm¬ 
ed  their  fufpicions 1  ;  fo  high  an  idea  had  they  of  this 
Bone,  then , looked  upon  as  ineBimable.  All  thefe  con- 
fiderations,  joined  to  the  filence  with  refped  to  diamonds, 
of  the  moB  ancient  writers  of  antiquity,  make  me  doubt 
whether  this  precious  Bone  was  of  the  -  number  of  thofe 
ufed  by  Mofes  to  adorn  the  ephod  and  breaB-plate  of  the- 

m  Bibl.  choif.  t.  r.  p.  26 5.  ;  DeLaet,  de  gèmm.  8c  lipid.  1. 1.  c.  r.  p.  314. 

n  See  inervcill.  des  Indes,  p.  13. 

*  They  think  it  was  about  the  rime  of  St  Lewis. 

i  Tt  was  given  by  John  Duke  of  Berry,  fon  offing  John. 

0  L.  37.  feft.  15.  p.  373. 

r  Diu  non  niji  regibus,  ir  Us  admedum  fcnc:S  cogritus.  1.  5'.  fccL  1;.  init. 

9  Juvenal,  fa tir.6f  v.  155.  &c. 
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high  prieH.  Let  us  add  to  this  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
ingraving  the  diamond. 

They  will  object  to  meg  without  doubt,  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  ingraved  on  the  Hones  of  the  ephod  and  breafl- 
plate.  It  is  with  powder  of  diamond  that  they  commonly 
execute  this  fort  of  work.  We  may  then  infer,  that,  at  the 
time  of  Mofes,  they  had  found  out  this  property  in  the 
powder  of  diamond,  and  that  they  were  able  to  ufe  it  to 
polifh  the  diamond  itfelf.  The  objection  is  plaufible,  and 
the  confequence  very  natural.  But  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to 
be  anfwered. 

Nothing  at  prefent  obliges  us  to  believe,  that  the  artiHs 
who  ingraved  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  on  the  Hones 
of  the  ephod  and  the  breaH- plate,  did  make  ufe  of  the 
powder  of  diamond  ;  they  might  ufe  for  thefe  forts  of  works, 
rubies,  fapphires,  or  other  oriental  Hones  reduced  to  powder1  : 
they  might  even  ufe  emery  f,  the  property  of  which  was 
not  unknown  to  the  ancients  *.  I  own  that  there  is  no 
companion  to  be  made  between  a  work  executed  with  pow¬ 
der  of  diamond,  and  that  which  is  only  done  with  powder 
of  oriental  Hones  *,  or  emery.  But  thefe  powders  were  fuf- 
ficient  to  ingrave  names,  which  do  not  require  fuch  elegant 
workman ftiip  as  the  figures  of  men,  animals,  flowers,  &c. 

Befides,  ftiould  it  be  granted  that  the  ingravers  employed 
by  Mofes,  made  ufe  of  the  powder  of  diamond,  that  would, 
decide  nothing  as  to  the  knowledge  of  cutting  the  diamond. 
It  is  certain  that  the  ancients  knew  perfectly  the  property 
of  the  powder  of  diamond  to  polifh  fine  Hones;  they  made 
great  ufe  of  it,  as  well  for  graving,  as  for  cutting  them. 


r  Mariette,  traité  des  pierres  gravées,  t.  i .  p.  202.  f  Id.  ibid. 

1  See  Job,  c.  41.  v.  15.  edit,  of  70.;  Diofcorid.  1.  5.  c.  166.;  Hefychius, 
wee  'Sfjt.ipiç. 

*  The  term  oriental  ftones,  in  the  ftyle  of  a  lapidary,  does  not  always  lignify 
a  ftone  which  comes  from  the  eaft.  They  mean  in  general  a  very  hard  11  one, 
luch  as  fapphires,  rubies,  topazes,  &  amethyfts. 

It  is  to  diltinguilh  thefe  forts  of  ftones,  from  thofe  which  are  fofter,  that 
they  call  them  orientals  ;  thole  of  the  ealt  being  commonly  much  harder 
than  thofe  of  other  countries,  though  we  fometimes  meet  with  fome  as  hard 
<*s  thofe  which  come  from  the  eaft.  And  even  thefe  laft  are  not  all  of  an  equal 
hardnefe. 
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Pliny  fays  fo  very  plainly  u  ;  and  if  he  had  not,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  works  which  the  ancients  have  produced  in  this  way, 
and  which  we  dill  have  before  us,  would  diffidently  (hew 
it.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  never  came  into  their 
thoughts  to  ufe  this  powder  on  the  diamond  itfelf,  and  the 
art  of  cutting  it  wTas  unknown  to  all  antiquity.  This  fa«d, 
it  is  true,  appears  difficult  to  comprehend  :  it  is  not  how¬ 
ever  for  that  lels  certain.  This  is  not  the  only  example 
that  we  might  quote  of  the  bounds  which  the  human  mind 
feems  often  to  have  impofed  on  itfelf.  It  flops  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  it  is  neared  its  end,  and  when  one  dep  further 
would  reach  it. 

As  we  are  on  this  article,  I  think  we  ought  to  ffiew  in 
few  words  what  we  find  among  the  ancients  on  the  nature 
of  the  diamond,  and  of  the  places  where  they  found  it. 
The  manner  in  which  they  lpeak  of  them,  has  given  room 
to  fome  modern  authors  *,  to  think,  that  the  diamonds 
known  in  antiquity,  were  not  of  the  lame  fpecies  with 
thofe  we  ufe  at  prefent. 

We  fee  that  the  ancients  got  thefe  precious  dones  from 
many  countries,  where  they  are  not  to  be  found  at  this 
time.  It  is  Paid,  that  at  fil'd  they  came  only  from  Ethiopia  ; 
they  got  them  from  certain  mines  dtuated  between  the 
temple  of  Mercury  and  the  ifle  of  Meroe  y.  Thefe  dones 
could  not  be  much  edeemed,  dnce  the  larged  were  not 
above  the  fize  of  a  cucumber  feed,  and  approached  to  that 
colour2.  Afterwards  they  got  diamonds  from  many  coun¬ 
tries,  from  the  Indies,  from  Arabia,  the  ifle  of  Cyprus, 
and  Macedonia  ».  All  thefe  dones  were  very  fmall,  the 
larged  being  of  the  iize  of  a  nut-kernel b.  What  appears 
mod  adoni'hing,  is,  that,  according  to  fome  authors,  they 
found  diamonds  in  the  European  Sannatia,  among  the  A- 


u  L.  37.  fedt.  1 5.  p.  773.  fedt.  76.  p.  796. 

*  *  Aldrovand.  Muf.  metal.  1.  4.  c.  78.  p.  917.  ;  Colonne,  hi  ft.  nat.  t.  2.  p.  353. 
&  354. 

y  Plin.  1.  37.  5.  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  who  fpeak  likewife  of  this 

ifle,  fay  plainly  that  It  had  many  mines  of  gold  and  precious  (tones  ;  but  they 
donot  fpetify  the  diamond  in  particular.  JDiod.  1.  i.  p.  38.;  Strab.  1.  17. 


p.  M77- 

2  Plin.  1. 37.  feet  15. 


‘  Ibid. 


b  Ibid. 
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gathyrfes c,  a  people  who  dwelt  above  the  Palus  Meotis  *. 
It  was  even,  if  we  believe  them,  in  thefe  frozen  regions, 
that  they  faw  the  moft  beautiful  diamonds Let  us  further 
fay  that  the  ancients  were  perluaded  that  the  greatefl  part 
of  precious  Hones  came  from  gold  mines  c. 

Except  the  Indies,  we  at  this  time  get  no  diamonds  from 
any  of  the  countries  I  have  named  ;  and  even  in  the  Indies, 
we  at  prefent  only  know  the  kingdoms  of  Golconda,  of  Vi- 
fapour,  and  of  Bengal  %  where  there  are  faid  to  be  mines. 
Some  travellers  fay  that  fome  are  likewife  found  in  the  ifle 
of  Borneo  *;  and  they  affure  us  that  formerly  they  got  dia¬ 
monds  from  other  different  countries  of  the  Indies h.  Be  it 
as  it  will,  the  mines  ufed  at  prefent  have  only  been  known 
a  few  ages.  Tavernier  fays  that  that  of  Bengal  is  looked 
upon  as  the  molt  ancient  *,  without  fixing  the  time  of  its 
difcovery.  The  mine  of  Vifapour  has  only  been  known 
about  300  years k.  For  that  of  Golconda,  at  the  time  of 
Tavernier,  it  was  only  one  hundred  years  Handing1.  As 
to  the  mines  of  Brafil,  it  is  only  thirty  years,  as  I  have  be¬ 
fore  obferved,  fince  they  were  difcovered  m.  Thefe  are  the 
only  countries  where  we  now  find  diamonds. 

c  Amm. Marcell.  1.  22.  c.  8.  p.  314. 

*  See  Cellarius,  not.  orb.  antiq.  p.405. 

a  Dionyf.  Perieget.  v.  318.  &  319. 

This  paifage  of  Dionyf.  Perieget.  fixes  the  fenfe  in  which  we  ought  to  take 
-the  term  adamant  is  lapidis,  which  Ammianus  Marcellinus  ufes,  loco  cit. 
He  could  not  mean  the  load-ftone. 

e  Plin.  1.  37.  feét.  15.  ;  Solin.  c.  52.  p.  39.  D. 

Plato,  in  politico,  p.  558.  and  in  Tim.  p.  1066.  fpeaks  of  an  hard  metal  lie 
body  which  he  calls  àt-à^aç  ■  but  I  doubt  whether  that  philolopher  meant 
the  diamond.  See  how  he  explains  himfelf.  “  What  they  call  a$<*nctç,  is 
“  nothing  but  a  branch  of  gold,  whofe  extreme  denfity  has  made  it  black  and 
‘ft  very  hard.”  One  may  alfo  tranflate  this  pallage  by  “  ’A Sà/u.xç  is  only  gold 
<(  which  has  acquired  a  black  colour,  and,  on  account  of  its  extreme  denfity, 

“  is  very  hard.” 

Is  it  really  then  of  the  diamond  Plato  would  fpeak  ?  It  is  not  the  load-ftone 
which  he  commonly  calls  the  ftone  of  Hercules  or  of  Heraclea,  in  1  im.  p.1080. 
ip  Ion.  p.  363.  What  is  it  then  he  would  mean  ?  that  is  what  one  cannot  well 
comprehend. 

f  Tavernier,  part.  2.  1.  2.  c.  1 5. 16.  &  17,  £  Ibid.  c.  17.  p.  284. 

k  Boetius  de  Boot.  gemm.  &  lapid.  hift.  1.  2.  c.  3.  ;  De  Laeî,  de  gemm,  & 
lapid.  1.  1 .  c.  1 . 

1  Lotis  cit.  c.  T7.  init.  k  Ibid.  c.  1 5.  p.  267. 

’  Ibid,  c,  16.  p.  277-  Tavernier  went  to  yiflt  thefe  mines  in  1665. 

n'-  See  fupra,  p.  116. 
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I 

If  we  fee  very  little  relation  between  the  countries  I 
have  (hewn,  and  thofe  from  which  the  ancients  obtained 
their  diamonds,  we  iliall  find  flill  lefs  refemblancc  between 
the  properties  they  attribute  to  thefe  Hones,  and  thofe  we 
now  find  in  them.  According  to  Pliny,  the  diamond  refitt¬ 
ed  the  hammer,  and  even  made  the  anvil  lhake  on  which 
they  beat  it  «.  They  looked  upon  it  as  a  piece  of  luck  to  be 
able  to  break  it*»,  and  it  was  not  poffible  to  do  it  but  by 
loftening  it  in  hot  goats  blood,  into  which  they  put  it  to 
deep  i’.  We  do  not  find  any  of  thefe  properties  in  our  dia-, 
monds.  Their  hardnefs  is  not  fo  great,  but  they  will  be 
broke  by  the  hammer  as  often  as  you  will  put  them  to 
the  proof.  They  are  broken,  and  even  bruifed  very  eafily. 
With  regard  to  the  goats  blood,  we  lliould  try  in  vain  to 
l'often  our  diamond  with  that  receipt  ;  we  can  only  Work 
I  It  with  its  own  powder;  that  is  the  only  agent  that  will 
I  take  hold  of  this  Hone. 

And  I  am  perfuaded,  moreover,  that  it  lias  been  the  fame 
in  all  ages.  If  we  find  any  difference  between  otir  diamonds 
and  thole  of  the  ancients,  it  is  becaufe  all  that  they  have 
faid  on  this  fubjedl  is  romantic,  and  little  to  be  depended 
upon.  Thefe  inaccuracies  are  a  further  proof  of  the  little 
knowledge  they  had  in  antiquity  of  this  precious  Hone. 

The  fame  defe&s  take  place  in  almoH  all  that  the  ancients 
have  written  on  precious  Honest.  If  we  were  to  depend 
I  upon  what  they  have  written,  for  example,  about  emeralds., 
r|  we  muH  fay  that  they  knew  a  fpecies  different  from  ours, 
and  which  we  have  not.  They  reckon  twelve  forts  of  thefe 
precious  Hones,  which  they  diffinguifh  by  the  names  of 
the  kingdoms  or  provinces  from  whence  they  believed 
they  were  got.  I  (hall  not  Hop  to  give  the  particulars  of 
them,  we  may  fee  it  in  Pliny r.  I  iliall  only  fay,  that,  ac- 

n  L.  37.  fed.  15. 

*  Et  cum  féliciter  run: fere  conimfit,  &c.  ibid.  p.  733.  StealfoSenec.de 
conltant.  l'apient.  c.  3.  t.  1.  p.  395. 

f  Plin.  p.  733.;  Pauf.  1.  8.  c.  18.  p.  636. 

’  See  Diod.  Î.  3.  p.  2:6.  ;  Strabo,  1.  j6.  p.  1 1 13. 

r  L.  37.  fed.  16, 
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cording  to  this  author,  the  emeralds  of  Scythia  and  Egypt 
were  the  mold  efteemed  f. 

We  at  prefent  only  know  two  forts  of  emeralds,  the  ori¬ 
ental  and  occidental.  Some  authors  have  added  a  third, 
which  they  call  the  emerald  of  the  old  rock  w  They  are 
much  divided  about  the  places  from  whence  thefe  precious 
ftones  come  to  us.  According  to  Herbelot,  it  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Àfüan,  a  town  fituated  in  the  Upper  E- 
gypt,  that  they  find  the  only  mine  of  oriental  emeralds 
known  in  the  whole  world  u.  But  there  is  room  to  doubt  of 
this  fad.  It  is  certain  that  we  Hill  find  in  Egypt  many  eme¬ 
rald  mines  ;  but  beftdes  that  their  colour  is  not  beautiful, 
they  are  fo  foft  that  it  is  not  poffible  to  work  them  x.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Tavernier,  Peru  is  the  only  place  from  whence 
emeralds  come  :  he  admins  that  the  eafl  never  produced 
any  y,  and  he  is  not  Angular  in  his  opinion  Chardin,  on 
the  contrary,  fays,  that  they  now  get  them  in  Pegu,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Golconda,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  a. 
We  may  add  the  kingdom  of  Calcutta  and  the  ifle  of  Cey¬ 
lon,  where  Pyrard  a  (Pures  us  they  find  many,  and  thofe  moft 
beautiful b.  With  regard  to  emeralds  of  the  old  rock,  Char¬ 
din  fays  he  has  feen  in  Periia  many  of  this  fort,  which  they 
told  him  came  from  an  ancient  mine  in  Egypt,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  is  at  prefent  loft  c. 

In  fad; ,  it  is  very  dubious  whether  we  know  at  prefent  any 
of  the  twelve  forts  of  emeralds  named  by  the  ancients.  For  it 
is  very  problematical  as  to  thofe  at  prefent  got  from  the  eaft, 
many  perfons  believing  they  only  come  from  America. 

We  no  longer  find  the  qualities  in  our  emeralds,  which 
the  ancients  attributed  to  home  of  thefe  ftones.  Pliny  affirms, 
that  the  emeralds  of  Scythia  and  Egypt  were  fo  hard 
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Plin.  fedh  17. 

Mercure  Indien,  c.  7.  p.  18.;  Taver.  part.  2. 1.  2.  e.  10.  p.  228, 
Bib! .  orient,  voce  Ajuan,  p.  1 4 r . 

Maillet,  defcrrpt.  de  Y  Egypte,  p.  307.  &  318. 

Second  part.  1.  2.  c.  19.  p.  293.  8c  294. 


See  le  Mercure  Indien,  c.  7.  a  T.  4.  p.  7 c. 
Voyage  de  F.  Pyrard  part.  1 .  p.  :86,  part.  2.  p-,  89c 
T.  2.  P>  239.  T,  4.  p,  69 ...&  70* 
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that  they  could  not  be  worked  d.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
no  ftone  more  tender  nor  which  fcratches  more  eafily  ;  his  for 
this  reafon  that  they  do  not  often  rifle  the  ingraving  it. 
An  artifl  who  has  not  a  Heady  hand,  is  in  perpetual  dan¬ 
ger  of  rubbing  off  the  brilliant  angles  *.  Befides,  we  cannot 
comprehend  on  what  was  founded  the  obfervation  of  Pliny, 
that  in  general  it  was  not  allowed  to  ingrave  on  the  eme¬ 
rald  e.  Ancient  hiftory  fays  quite  the  contrary.  The  ring 
which  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  threw  into  the  lea,  and 
which  was  afterwards  found  again  in  the  belly  of  a  fi(h, 
was  an  emerald  ingraved  by  Theodorus,  a  celebrated  artifl 
of  antiquity f.  TheophraHus  alio  relates  that  many  perlons 
ufed  to  have  emerald  feals  to  pleafe  the  fight  «.  Laflly,  Pli¬ 
ny  himfelf  had  before  him  many  examples  of  thefe  Hones 
ingraved  h. 

The  ancients  have  thought  proper  to  propagate  many 
tales  about  emeralds.  They  fay,  that,  in  the  ille  of  Cyprus, 
there  was  on  the  fea-fhore  a  lion  of  marble  whole  eyes  were 
of  emeralds.  Thefe  Hones  they  pretend  were  fo  lively, 
that  their  luHre  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  'Plie 
tunny  fifti  were  frightened  by  them,  and  deferred  that  ihore. 
The  fiihcrmen  not  knowing  what  to  attribute  this  accident 
to,  fufpeHed  that  it  might  be  occafioned  by  the  emeralds 
of  which  the  eyes  of  the  lion  in  queHion  were  made.  They 
took  them  away,  and  immediately  the  fillies  returned  in  as 
greaty  plenty  as  before1. 

Herodotus  allures  us  that  he  had  feen  in  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  at  Tyre,  a  column  of  only  one  emerald  which 
gave  a  very  great  light  at  night k.  TheophraHus  reports, 
from  the  Egyptian  annals,  but  without  appearing  to  give' 

J  L.  S’7,  feel.  16. 

*  See  Mariette  traite  des  pierres,  t.  i.  p.  166. 

e  Loco ftipra.  cit.  f  Herod,  lib.  3.  n.  41  •  ;  Pauf  1  S.  c.  1 4.  r  De  lapid.  p.  394. 

b  See  1.  37.  fed.  3.  p.  765.  1  Piin.  1.  37.  feet.  17.  p.  775. 

k  L.  2.  n.  44. 

Theophraftus,  who  fpeaks -of  this  column,  adds,  that  it  was  very  large; 
but  does  not  fay  that  it  fpread  a  light  in  the  night  ;  bdides,  l  e  iufpe&s  that 
perhaps  it  was  not  a  true  emerald,  but  a  balU>d  ILcne,  3  faite  emerald.  De 
lfid.f.3 ,94.6-395. 
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much  credit  to  them,  that  a  king  of  Babylon  had  made  a  pre¬ 
lent  to  a  king  of  Egypt,  of  an  emerald  four  cubits  long  and 
three  broad  >,  He,  adds  that  the  Egyptians  boafted  alfo  of 
having  in  their  temple  of  Jupiter  an  obelilk  of  forty  cubits 
in  height  and  four  in  breadth,  compofed  of  four  eme¬ 
ralds’11.  Another  writer  pretends,  that,  in  his  time,  they  hill 
had  in  the  labyrinth  of  Egypt  a  cololfal  hatue  of  the  god 
Serapis,  nine  cubits  high,  which  was  only  of  one  emerald  u. 
Cedrenus  lahly  affures  us,  that,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Theodohus,  they  law  at  Conhantinople  a  hatue  of  Minerva, 
of  one  emerald  four  cubits  high.  This  was,  fay  they,  a 
prelent  made  formerly  by  Sefohris  to  the  King  of  the  Lydi¬ 
ans  °.  Tradition  alio  fays  that  Hermes  Trifmegihhus  had 
graved  upon  one  of  thefe  hones  the  procefs  for  the  great 
work,  and  had  it  buried  with  him  r.  Without  doubt  thefe 
relations  appear  very  fabulous  and  greatly  exaggerated.  We 
ihould  be  tempted,  at  firh  fight,  abfolutely  to  reject  them. 
But  yet  let  us  examine  what  could  produce  them,  and  what 
could  have  been  the  foundation  of  them. 

I  know  not  at  prefent  of  any  emeralds  in  any  place  of 
the  hze  of  thole  I  have  mentioned,  nor  even  that  come 
near  them.  They  Ihew,  it  is  true,  at  Genoa  a  vale  of  a 
conflderablo  hze,  which  they  pretend  is  an  emerald.  But 
I  think  I  have  ftrong  reafons  to  doubt  whether  it  be  truly 
a  fine  (tone  *  :  I  lhall  therefore  range  it  in  the  clafs  of 
thofe  works  to  which  they  have  improperly  given  the  name 
of  emerald  a.  But  whence  comes  the  error  ?  what  can  have 
occafioned  it?  7Tis  about  this  I  am  going  to  propofe  fomç 
conjectures. 

We  might  fay  that  all  the  aftonilhing  works  of  which  I 

1  Ibid.  p.  394.  111  Ibid. 

21  Apion.  apud.  Pliru  1.  37.  fe&.  19.  p.  776. 

0  Page  322. 

?  This  is  what  the  alchymifts  call  even  at  this  time  the  emerald  table.  See 
Gonringius  de  Heimet.  Med.  i.  1.  c.  3.  p.  31.;  Fabricius,  bibl.  Gr.  t.  i.l.  1. 

c,  10.  p.  68. 

*  This  vafe  is  full  of  blafts  and  bubbles,  a  proof  that  it  is  only  coloured 
gîafs.  Mercure  de  France,  Août  1757.  p.  149.  &  1 50. 

a  See  P  Efcarhot  hilt,  de  la  N.  France,  p,  847.;  Lç Mercure  Indien,  c.  7.  p. 
ai.;  Jouhî.  des  fcayi  Nov.  1685.  p.  28a. 
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have  fpoken,  were  made  of  that  fpecies  of  flone  called  bafe 
emerald.  It  is  found  in  pieces  of  a  conlidcrable  dze  ;  we  may 
have  feen  tables  of  a  very  great  extent.  This  explication  is 
not  abfolutely  without  probability,  and  in  fome  fort  would 
clear  up  the  difficulty.  But  I  prefer  the  following  one. 

The  art  of  making  glafs  is  a  difeovery  which  goes  back 
to  very  remote  antiquity.  The  ancients  ufed  to  work  and 
cad  pieces  much  more  condderable  than  we  do  at  prefent. 
I  in  all  only  give  for  example  thofe  columns  of  glafs  with 
which  the  theatre  built  by  the,  care  of  Scaurus  wras  orna¬ 
mented1-.  The  ancients  knew  likewife  the  art  of  giving  to 
glafs  all  forts  of  colours f.  I  ffiould  think  then  that  thofe 
adonilhing  works  «which  Herodotus,  Pliny,  and  the  other 
authors  fay  were  of  emerald,  were  only  coloured  glafs. 
The  facts,  by  this  means,  become  probable.  By  this  hypo¬ 
thecs,  it  is  eafy,  for  example,  to  explain  the  particularities 
of  the  column  which  was  feen  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  of 
Tyre.  Herodotus  fays  it  was  of  emerald,  and  that  it  gave 
at  night  a  great  light  f.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  a  co¬ 
lumn  of  glafs,  of  the  colour  of  an  emerald.  It  might  be 
hollow7,  and  they  might  put  lamps  within  which  would  make 
it  look  luminous  during  the  night. 

I  find  in  an  ancient  author  a  fa£t  which  confirms  perfectly 
the  explication  I  propofe.  We  read  in  the  feventh  book  of 
the  recognitions  of  Saint  Clement  %  that  St  Peter  was 
dedred  to  go  into  a  temple  in  the  ifle  of  Arad  to  fee 
there  a  work  worthy  of  admiration.  Thefe  were  columns 
of  glafs  of  an  extraordinary  height  and  fize.  Is  it  not  pro¬ 
bable  that  Herodotus  meant  fome  fuch  work  as  this?  But  the 
Greeks,  indead  of  fpeaking  jud  the  fadt,  have,  according  to 
their  cudom,  imagined  a  column  of  emerald,  which  ihone 
during  the  night.  Let  us  add  likewife,  that  it  might  hap¬ 
pen  that  Herodotus  was  deceived  by  the  artifice  of  the  Ty¬ 
rian  prieds. 


1  ITm.  1.  36.  feet.  24.^.  744.  r  Ibid.  feet.  66. 67.  &  1.  37.  feet.  26. 

'  L.  2.  n.  44- 

*  N.  12.  t.  i.p.  555.  apud  patres  npoftolir.  edit.  Antuerp.  1698.  in  foi. 

It  was  in  this  ille  that  the  Tyre  of  wlyieh  Herodotus  fpeaks  was  built. 
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I  will  fay  no  more  on  this  fubjedt.  I  even  perceive  I  have 
dwelt  perhaps  too  long  upon  it.  Yet  I  hope  to  be  eafily  for¬ 
given  thefe  little  digreffions  1  have  fallen  into.  I  thought 
it  would  be  allowed  me  more  freely,  as  it  is  the  only  time 
I  fnall  have  to  treat  of  this  matter. 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  Architecture . 

^TT^HE  art  of  building  comprehends  many  objects,  and  in- 

A  eludes  many  parts  which  make  fo  many  diftindl  claftes 
feparated  from  each  other.  We  may  confider  architecture 
either  with  relation  to  folidity  and  the  b'oldnefs  of  the  de¬ 
fig  n,  or  on  the  fcore  of  regularity,  of  elegance,  of  tafte, 
and  the  magnificence  of  buildings.  I  could  only  give  cqn- 
jedhires  of  the  Hate  and  progrefs  of  this  art  in  the  frit  part 
of  my  work.  There  remain  too  few  particulars  of  what 
happened  in  that  remote  antiquity  to  form  any  judgment 
upon  it.  We  are  abfolutely  ignorant  of  the  tafte  which 
reigned  then  in  buildings. 

We  find,  in  the  ages  we  are  now  examining,  fadts  which 
relate  to  the  different  parts  of  architecture.  By  the  expo- 
fure  which  I  am  going  to  make,  the  reader  will  judge  of 
the  progrefs  of  this  art,  and  of  the  rapid  improvements 
which  the  Egyptians  and  the  people  of  Aha  Minor  had 
made  in  it.  We  lliall  begin  with  the  Egyptians.  Their  monu¬ 
ments  are  the  hr  ft  in  date,  in  the  fpace  of  time  which  makes 
the  fubjedl  of  this  fécond  part  of  our  work. 

ARTICLEL 

Of  the  fate  of  architecture  among  the  Egyptians . 

yy  E  have  feen,  in  the  preceding  books,  that  the  origin 
of  arts  was  very  ancient  in  Egypt  a.  The  works  of 
which  I  am  going  to  give  an  account  would  prove  it,  in- 

s  Fart  i.  book  2, 
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dependently  of  the  teftimony  of  hiftorians.  How  indeed 
could  the  Egyptians  have  executed  them,  at  the  times  we 
are  now  confide  ring,  without  a  prior  knowledge  of  more 
and  different  inventions? 

Se  (offris,  whofe  reign  falls  about  the  beginning  of  the 
ages  we  are  now  running  over,  defervesfor  many  reafons 
to  be  ranked  among  the  moff  famous  monarchs  of  antiquity. 
This  prince,  after  having  employed  the  firft  years  of  his  reign 
to  over-run  and  conquer  a  vaft  extent  of  country,  gave 
himfelf  lip  ever  afterwards  to  find  out  ways  to  make  his 
kingdom  Hourilbing.  Equally  great  in  peace  and  war,  he 
fignalized  his  leifure  by  monuments  whole  duration  will 
greatly  outlive  his  conquefts. 

The  different  countries  where  Sefoffris  had  carried  his- 
arms,  enabled  him  to  make  many  difcovc ries.  He  made  ufe 
of  them  to  enrich  Egypt  with  many  very  ufeful  inventions b. 
This  prince  undertook  works  of  very  difficult  execu¬ 
tion  and  of  a  prodigious  expen fe.  The  objedt  of  thefe  la¬ 
bours,  by  immortalizing  the  name  of  Sefoffris,  was  to  con¬ 
tribute  alfo  to  the  fecurity  and  utility  of  Egypt. 

The  firft  care  of  this  monarch,  was  to  find  out  the  means 
of  putting  his  kingdom  in  fafety  from  all  incurffons.  Egypt 
was  open  on  the  eaft  fide.  Sefoffris  raifed  a  wall  in  that 
part,  which  extended  from  Pelufus  to  Heliopolis,  which  is 
about  1500  ftadia  c.  He  afterwards  cut  divers  canals,  fome 
to  water  the  lands  d,  the  others  for  the  eafe  and  intercourfe 
of  commerce  from  town  to  town,  and  for  facilitating  the 
carriage  of  merchandife  e.  The  want  of  water  fit  for  drink¬ 
ing  is  at  this  time  one  of  the  greateft  inconveniencies  to 
which  Egypt  is  iubjedted  f.  Sefoffris  had  remedied  it.  He 
had  directed  his  works  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  towns  moff 

b  DioJ.  1.  r.  p.  6>.  ;  Athenod.  apod  Clem.  Alex,  cohort,  ad  Gent.  p.  43, 

Athcnodorus  might  be  in  the  right  in  faying,  that  the  conquefts  of  Sefoftiis 
pave  to  this  prince  the  means  of  bringing  into  Egypt  many  able  workmen.  But 
when  he  adds,  that  it  was  from  Greece  that  thefe  workmen  came,  we  fee  very 
plainly  it  is  a  Greek  who  fpeaks,  and  who,  right  or  wrong,  would  extol  his  na¬ 
tion.  The  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Sefoftiis  were  too  unpoliflied  to  have  any 
able  artifts  among  them. 

c  Diod  1  t.p.67.  d  Chap.  r.  e  Diod.  1.  r.  p.  66. 

f  Maillet,  dcfcript.dc  l’Egypte,  Iettr.  1.  p.  16. 
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diflantfrom  the  Nile  never  wanted  water,  or  the  means  of 
getting  it  eafily  ». 

According  to  fome  authors,  Sefoflris  had  projected  the 
jun&ion  of  the  Red  fea  with  the  Mediterranean,  by  a  canal 
which  coming  from  the  Red  lea  Ihould  fall  into  the  Nile  h. 
But  the  enterprife  was  not  finifhed.  They  pretend,  that 
the  apprehenlion  of  laying  Egypt  under  water,  or,  at  leaf!, 
the  corrupting  the  waters  of  the  Nile  by  the  mixture  of 
the  waters  of  the  fea,  deterred  Sefoflris  from  this  project 
This  motive  might  have  fome  foundation.  It  is  lince  be¬ 
lieved,  that  they  were  affured,  that  the  level  of  the  Red  fea 
was  much  higher  than  the  lands  of  Egypt k.  Some  modern 
geographers  are  of  the  fame  opinion  *.  Others,  at  the  head 
of  whom  we  may  place  Strabo,  think  other  wife  in.  What 
is  certain,  is,  fay  they,  that  the  canal  projected  by  many 
fovereigns  of  Egypt,  has  never  been  executed  D. 

The  many  canals  which  Sefoflris  caufed  to  be  made,  were 
not  the  only  works  he  undertook  for  the  emolument  of 
Egypt.  The  kings  his  predeceffors  were  content  to  oppofe 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile  by  banks  which  hindered  the  wa¬ 
ters  from  fpreading  farther  than  need  required.  But  thefe 
precautions  were  not  fufficient.  As  the  land  of  Egypt  is 
flat  and  level,  if  it  happened,  that  the  Nile  broke  its  banks, 
inofl  of  the  towns  and  their  inhabitants  were  expofed  to  be 
overflowed.  To  prevent  this  accident,  Sefoflris  caufed  ter- 
rafles  to  be  raifed  in  many  places,  of  a  confiderable,  height 
and  breadth.  He  ordered  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  towns, 
to  whom  nature  had  not  furniftied  the  like  ramparts,  to  leave 
them  and  go  and  build  houfes  on  the  caufeys,  which  he 
had  caufed  to  be  made,  to  the  end  that  they  and  their 
flocks  might  be  fheltered  from  the  floods  °. 

Thefe  towns  raifed  with  immenfe  labours,  and  riling  like 

e  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  108.  h  ÿîarfham,  p.  376.  ‘  Ibid.  k  Ibid. 

1  Buffbn,  hift.  nat.  1. 1.  p.  104.  &391.  - 

rj  Strabo,  1.  17.  p.  1158.;  Riccioii  Almageft.  t.  t.  p.  728.;  Fournier, 
hydrograph.  1. 18.  c.  9.  p.  605.  ;  Journal  des  fcav.  Fevr.  1668.  p.  21.  See 
alfo  la  rem.  du  P.  Hardouin,  ad  Plin.  1.  6.  feet.  35.  p.  341.  note  4. 

n  See  les  mem.  de  Trev.  Juillet  1705.  p.  1257. 

0  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  137.  ;  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  66. 
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iflands  in  the  ijiiddle  of  the  waters,  formed,  at  the  time  of 
the  inundation,  the  moft  beautiful,  and,  I  dare  lay,  the  moft 
uncommon  fight  that  one  can  imagine.  Egypt  then  changed 
into  a  large  lea,  offered  to  the  view  an  immente  extent 
of  water  interfperfed  with  an  infinity  of  towns  and  villages  p. 
Though  at  this  time  it  is  reduced  to  a  quite  different  Hate 
from  what  it  was  formerly,  yet  one  Hill  has  the  fame  pro- 
fpeCt.  All  travellers  fpeak  with  admiration  of  the  picture 
which  Egypt  prefents  at  the  time  of  the  inundation 

The  works  I  have  given  an  account  of,  depend  more  or 
lefs  on  architecture  ;  thofe  which  I  have  to  fpeak  of  appertain 
more  direCtly  to  that  art.  Sefodris  did  not  only  employ 
himfelf  in  works  that  might  contribute  to  the  fecurity  and 
conveniency  of  Egypt,  he  railed  alfo  many  monuments  to 
embellifh  and  decorate  his  kingdom.  This  prince  caufed  to  be 
built  in  each  town,  temples  in  honour  of  the  divinity  than 
was  particularly  reverenced  there  r.  That  of  Vulcan  was 
the  mod  remarkable.  The  Hones  which  they  ufed  for  the 
condruCtion  of  that  edifice,  were  of  an  enormous  fize  f* 
But  indeed  this  is  all  we  can  lay  of  the  magnificence  of 
that  temple.  We  know  not  what  were  the  dimendons, 
the  proportions,  and  the  ornaments. 

The  tabernacle  fet  up  by  the  Ifraelites  in  the  defert,  may 
neverthelefs  give  fome  ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  at 
that  time  the  Egyptian  temples  were  condruCted.  I  believe 
really,  that  there  mud  have  been  fome  relation  between 
the  tade  which  reigned  in  thefe  edifices  and  the  tabernacle*. 
It  is  true,  driCtly  fpeaking,  this  work  ought  not  to  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  a  piece  of  architecture  ;  it  was  only,  to  fpeak 
properly,  a  vad  tent  :  this  is  the  fird  idea  it  offers  to  the 
mind  ;  but  by  reflecting  on  it  more  attentively,  we  Ihall 
perceive,  that  the  tabernacle  had  a  great  relation  with 
architecture.  We  ought  to  look  upon  it  as  a  reprefentation 
of  the  temples  and  palaces  of  the  ead.  Let  us  recolleCt  what 

p  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  97.;  Diod  1. 1.  p.  43-  ;  Strabo,  1. 15.  p.  1014. 1.  i7.p.  1137.  ; 
Seneca,  nat.  quaeit.  I.  4.  c.  2.  t.  2  p.  750. 

’  Maillet,  defeript.  de  V  Egypte,  lettr.  2.  p.  7c.  r  Dlod.  1.  1.  p.  65.  8c  66. 

f  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  108. 

'*  This  is  alfo  the  (Intiment  of  lather  Calmet,  t,  2.  p  39 t  . 
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we  have  faid  before  of  the  form  of  government  of  the 
Hebrews.  Tiie  Supreme  Being  was  equally  their  God  and 
King  t,  The  tabernacle  was  erefled  with  a  view  to  an- 
fwer  to  that  double  title.  It  ferved  at  once  for  the  temple 
and  palace.  The  Israelites  went  there  fome  times to  adore 
the  Almighty,  and  fometimes  to  receive  the  orders  of  their 
fovereign,.  prelent  in  a  fenfible  manner  in  the  midft  of  his 
people  u . 

I  think  then  we  ought  to  look  upon  the  tabernacle  as  a 
work  which  God  would  have  that  the  flrudture  (hould  have 
relation  with  the  edifices  deftined  in  the  eafl,  whether  for 
the  worlhip  of  the  gods,  or  the  habitation  of  kings  x. 
From  thefe  ideas  we  may  fay  it  was  then  the  cuftom  to  or¬ 
nament  thefe  monuments  with  columns  varioully  worked 
and  enriched.  There  .were  many  in  the  tabernacle  fup- 
ported  on  bafes  of  filver  or  copper,  and  furmounted  with, 
chapiters  of  gold  and  filver  y.  The  fhaft  of  thefe  columns 
was  of  precious  wood  covered  with  plates  of  gold  and  fil¬ 
ver  z.  The  whole  conftrublion  of  the  tabernacle  prefented, 
moreover,  the  "model  of  an  edifice  regular  and  diflributed 
with  much  fkill.  All  the  dimenfions  and  proportions  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  obferved  with  care  and  perfectly  well 
adapted. 

The  inductions  which  we  may  draw7  from  the  defcription 
of  this  monument,  are  moreover  the  only  lights  that  hifto- 
ry  affords  on  the  architecture  of  the  Egyptian  temples  for 
the  ages  we  are  fpeaking  of  at  prefent.  I  (hall  fpeak 
more  particularly  of  thefe  edifices  in  the  third  part  of  this 
work.  Let  us  return  to  Sefoftris. 

That  prince  further  fignalized  his  reign  by  the  ereCtion 
of  two  obelilks,  which  were  cut  with  a  delign  to  acquaint 
pofterity  of  the  extent  of  his  power,  and  the  number  of 
nations  he  had  conquered  a.  Thefe  monuments  were  of 

:z  See  fupra,  b.  i.  ch.  2. 

u  And  let  them  make  rae  a  fanct'uary,  that  I  may  dwell  amongft  them. 

E'xod.  c.  25.  v.8. 

x  See  Calmer,  t.  2.  p.  39 r . 393.  y  Exod.  c.26.  v.  32.  c.  27.  v.  17. 

z  Exôd.  c.  26.  v.  32.  c.  27.  v.  17. 

*  £>lod.  Iv  r.  p.  67.  « 
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one  piece  of  granite,  and  were  an  hundred  and  eighty  feci 
high  b.  Auguftus,  according  to  the  report  of  Pliny,  tranf- 
ported  one  of  thefe  obelilks  to  Rome,  and  placed  it  in  the 
campus  Marti u-s c.  They  pretend  to  liave  found  it  in  our 
times  *. 

/ 

A  remark  which  we  ought  not  to  omit,  is,  that  Sefoftris 
did  not  employ  any  Egyptian  in  the  conftrutftion  of  thefe 
difficult  works  of  which  I  have  juft  fpoken.  He  only  made 
the  prifoners  work  whom  he  had  brought  from  his  expedi¬ 
tions  d.  To  the  end  that  pofterity  lhould  not  be  ignorant  of 
it,  he  took  care  to  have  ingraved  on  all  thefe  monuments, 
that  no  native  of  the  country  had  ever  put  his  hand  to 
them  e. 

Of  all  the  works  of  which  I  have  fpoken  I  fee  none  more 
worthy  of  attention  than  the  obelilks.  According  to 
Pliny,  the  idea  of  that  fpeeies  of  monuments  is  due  to  the 
Egyptians.  Pie  fays,  that  a  king  of  Heliopolis  called  Me- 
ftres,  was  the  hrft  who  caufed  one  to  be  railed f.  We 
are  ignorant  at  what  time  this  prince  lived.  Yet  I 
believe  him  pofterior  to  Sefoftris,  and  even  his  fuccef- 
for.  In  reality,  what  Pliny  reports  of  the  motive  which 
engaged  this  Meftres.  to  build  an  obelilk,  agrees  very  much 
with  what  other  hiftorians  have  related  of  the  fucceffor  of 
Sefoftris  s.  J  prefume  then,  that  Pliny  was  miftaken,  and 

b  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  67. 

c  L.  36.  feet.  f4.  p.  "36. 

*  Yet  this  prefents  us  with  a  great  difficulty.  This  obdifk,  according  to 
the  meafures  they  have  taken,  is  only  about  75  feet,  inltead  of  180  which 
Diodorus  gives  to  the  monuments  of  Sefollris.  See  les  mem.  de  Trev.  Mai 
1751.  p.  979.  Rut  I  doubt,  \.  with  many  critics,  whether  this  obelifk  wa* 
one  of  thole  of. which  Diodorus  fpeaks.  We  might  fay,  in  the  2J  place, 
that  fuppofing  it  the  fame  work,  the  ravages  of  Cambyfes  might  fo  ruin 
thefe  ancient  monuments,  that  they  muff  afterwards  be  diminillied  by  re¬ 
pairing  them.  This  laft  reafon  appears  to  me  very  plauiiblc. 

A  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  ic8. 

e  Diod.  1.  1 .  p.  66. 

Scripture  remarks  fomething  Hke  this  in  fpeaking  of  the  buildings  of  Solo¬ 
mon.  2  Chron.  c.  8-  v.  9. 

f  L.  36.  feci.  J4.  p.  735. 

c  Compare  Pliny,  luo  cit.  with  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  iij.;  Diod.  1.  I.  p.  69.; 
Sfujor.  orig,  1. 18.  c.  3t.  p.  159. 

R  2  that 
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that  we  ought  to  look  upon  Sefoftris  as  the  firfl  who  raifed 
obelilks  *. 

But  further,  it  is  perhaps  neither  to  one  nor  the  other  of 
thefe  two  princes  that  we  ought  to  attribute  the  invention 
of  that  fort  of  monument.  Diodorus  fpeaks  of  a  pyrami¬ 
dal  fpire  eredled  by  the  order  of  Semiramis  on  the  road  to 
Babylon.  It  was,  fays  he,  of  one  Hone  of  o?e  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  ;  each  fide  of  the  bale,  which  was  fquared, 
was  twenty-five  h.  It  Ihould  be  then  in  Afia,  not  in  Egypt, 
that  obelifks  took  their  rife. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  the  Egyptian  monarchs  appear  to  have 
had  a  great  tafle  for  obelilks.  I  fhall  not  flop  to  give  the 
names  of  all  the  fovereigns  who  we  know  have  raifed 
them  :  we  may  fee  them  in  Pliny  *.  I  will  only  fpeak 
here  of  the  obelilks  which  deferve  a  particular  confidera* 
tion. 

After  the  two  obelilks  of  Sefoffris,  of  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  fpoken,  we  may  place  that  which  his  fon  got  raifed. 
It  was  tranfported  to  Rome  by  order  of  Caligula.  The 
velfel  which  this  prince  caufed  to  be  conftrudled  for  this 
enterprife,  was  the  large!!  that  had  then  been  feen  upon 
the  feask.  All  thefe  obelilks  neverthelefs  did  not  come 
near  to  that  which  Ramelfes  raifed  near  the  palace 
of  Heliopolis.  This  prince  reigned,  according  to  the 
calculation  of  Pliny,  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Troy  K 
Twenty  thoufand  men  were  employed  to  work  at  this  mo¬ 
nument  111 .  The  greatefl  difficulty  was  to  raife  it  on  its 
bale.  To  make  the  fad!  more  marvellous,  they  have  not  o- 
rnitted  to  adorn  it  with  a  tale.  Ramelfes  apprehended, 

that 

*  This  is  alfo  the  fentiment  of  Mavfham,  p.  369. 

h  L.  2.  p.  125.  &  126. 

5  L.  36.  fed.  14-  &c. 

k  Ibid.  p.  736.  &  1.  16.  c.  40.  p.  35. 

*  L.36.  fed.  14.  p.  735.  Marfham,  p.  44f*  makes  Rame  fies  much  more 
modern  ;  but  it  is  in  confequence  of  an  error  into  which  that  able’chronolo- 
gift  has  fallen  with  relation  to  Sefoftris,  whom  he  confounds  with  the  Sezac 
of  the  fcripture.  AsMarfliam  acknowledges  Ramefies  for  one  of  the  fuc- 
pefibrs  of  Sefoftris,  he  ought  confequently  to  have  advanced  his  reign. 

M  Plin.  loco  fupra  cit.  The  text  of  Pliny  in  Father  Hardouin's  edition, 
'makes  120,000  men.  J  ' 
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• 

that  the  machines  which  they  had,  prepared  were  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  railing  and  fupporting  fo  unwieldy  a  mafs.  The 
means  which  this  prince  invented  to  oblige  the  workmen  to 
nfe  all  their  fkill,  were  certainly  mod  extraordinary  ;  he 
caufed  his  lon;  fay  they,  to  be  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  obc- 
lifk.  The  life  of  this  young  prince,  and  of  confequence 
the  lives  of  the  workmen  depending  upon  the  fuccefs  of 
the  enterprife,  they  took  their  mealures  fo  judly  that  they 
fucceeded  according  to  their  willies n. 

We  ought  to  look  upon  this  obelilk  as  the  molt  remark- 

Iable  of  all  thofe  fpoken  of  in  hidory.  It  is  one  of  the 
mod  valuable  monuments  which  now  remain  of  Egyptian 
antiquity  It  was  refpe&ed  even  by  Cambyles,  at  the 
time  when  that  furious  prince  put  all  to  fire  and  fword  in  E- 
gypt,  and  who  fpared  neither  temples  nor  thofe  fuperb 
monuments,  which,  entirely  ruined  as  they  are  at  this  day, 
are  dill  the  admiration  of  travellers.  After  having  made 
himfelf  mader  of  Heliopolis,  Cambyfes  gave  up  the  whole 
town  to  the  flames  ;  but  when  he  faw  the  fire  gain  the 
obelifk  of  Ramefles,  he  ordered  it  immediately  to  be  ex- 
tinguilhed  p. 

We  have  before  feen,  that,  after  the  conqued  of  Egypt, 
Augudus  got  many  obelifks  tranfported  to  Rome  ;  but  he 
durd  not  touch  this  i.  Condantine  more  hardy  undeirook 
the  enterprife  :  After  the  example  of  Caligula  lie  made 
them  build  a  vellel  of  an  extraordinary  dze,  they  had  even 
already  conduced  it  by  the  Nile  to  Alexandria  r  ;  but  the 
death  of  this  prince  fufpended  the  execution  of  his  projet: 
it  did  not  take  place  till  the  time  of  Condans  his  fon. 
The  obelifk  being  brought  to  Rome,  was  placed  in  the  cir¬ 
cus  with  infinite  labour  and  expenie  f.  Afterwards  it  was 

It  was  by  means  of  this  immenfe  multitude  of  workmen,  that  the  ancient 
people  were  able  to  raife  in  fo  fhort  a  time  the  vaft  edifices  wfccfe  execution 
appears  to  us  at  this  time  fo  altonifhing, 
n  Plin.  loco  cit. 

0  Sec  Marfh.  p.43r. 

?  Plin.  loco  cit. 

1  Ammian.  hlarcell.  1.  17.  c.  4.  p.  16 0.  &  16:. 

*•  Ibid. 

(  See  Jv.TarOi .  p.  43?. 
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thrown  down.  It  was  to  the  care  of  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
that  Rome  is  indebted  for  the  re-eftablilhment  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  monument.  What  was  1110ft  ahoniiliing  is,  that  this 
obelilk,  as  well  as  that  of  Auguhus,  was  broke  in  many 
pieces  ;  yet  they  found  the  means  of  repairing  them  with¬ 
out  impairing  their  beauty.  It  was  the  famous  architect 
Dominique  Fontana  whom  they  charged  with  the  care  of 
repairing  them.  Fie  direded  all  the  operations  of  that  im¬ 
portant  undertaking.  We  know  that  it  was  not  without 
a  great  number  of  machines  and  lingular  precautions,  they 
were  able  to  ered  them  r. 

The  obelilks,  without  contradidion,  are  a  fpecies  of 
monuments  the  moft  lingular  which  now  remain  to  us  of 
antiquity.  There  have  been  found  perlons  who,  at  the  light 
of  thefe  monltrous  maiTes,  have  ridiculoufiy  iinagined  that 
nature  had  no  part  in  them,  that  they  were  entirely  the 
efieCt  of  art.  Some  have  believed  that  the  Egyptians  had 
the  fecret  of  melting  marble  and  hones  in  the  fame  manner 
nearly  that  we  run  metals.  Thefe  columns,  thefe  obeli  des 
of  one  piece,  and  of  an  extraordinary  height,  give,  fay 
they,  room  to  think  that  thefe  pieces  have  been  call  and 
ran  into  moulds  as  we  run  a  piece  of  metal. 

Others  have  thought  that  the  obelilks  were  a  fort  of  facti¬ 
tious  done  compofed  of  different  flints  pounded,  cemented, 
and  afterwards  incorporated  by  means  of  fome  gum  fuffi- 
ciently  hard  to  bear  the  cutting  and  polifhing.  They  al¬ 
ledge  in  proof  of  their  fentiment,  that,  in  the  whole  world, 
wc  cannot  find  at  this  time  a  quarry  where  we  can  fee  blocks 
of  fuch  a  hze.  Further,  add  they,  if  one  could  find  them, 

)  it  would  be  impofiihle  to  draw  them  out,  for  example,  a 
piece  of  the  fize  of  the  obelilk  of  Ramefles,  and  hill  more 
impofiible  to  tranfport  it.  They  propofe  like  wife  other  ob¬ 
jections  which  I  Hull  not  hop  to  relate  u. 

Thofe  who  reafon  thus,  fiiew  plainly  that  they  have  not 

*  See  vita  di  Sifto  V.  da  Greg.  Leti,  parte  3.  1.  t.  p.4.  Sec.  p.  22.  & c.  ; 
fee  alfo  Father  Kiiker,  de  orig.  '&  ereCt lone  ebelifeorum. 

u  See  Maillet,  defer; pti on  of  Egypt,  fed't .  9.  p.  39.  8c  40.  ;  Shaw’s  voyage, 
t.  2.  p.82.;  Mem.  de  Trev.  Juill.  1703.  p.  1218.  &  1219.  ;  Traité  de  1’  opinion, 
t.  6 .  p.  60S.  ;  Diarium  Ital .  P .  Montfaucon,  c .  1 7.  p.  247. 

'  acquired 
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acquired  much  knowledge  in  the  arts.  With  refpedt  to  the 
firlt,  who  have  imagined  that  the  obelilks  had  been  melted 
and  call  like  pieces  of  mçtal  ;  they  are  apparently  igno¬ 
rant  that  marble  and  flones  are  not  fufible.  There  are  only 
fands  and  Hints  that  are  fo.  Moreover,  could  we  even  fup- 
pofe  that  the  Egyptians  had  had  in  this  particular  fome  fe- 
cret  unknown  to  us,  are  thefe  perfons  ignorant  that  the 
effeft  of  fufion  is  to  vitrify  thefe  fort  of  fubftances,  and  by 
confequence  to  change  them  ?  Inftead  of  the  monuments 
of  marble  which  we  now  fee,  this  fecret  could  only  have 
produced  monuments  of  glafs. 

As  to  thofe  who  believe  that  the  marble  of  the  obelilks 
was  only  a  fpecies  of  fa&itious  (tone,  an  aflemblage  of  flints 
united  and  incorporated  with  cement  ;  the  objection  is  more 
fpecious,  but  not  more  folid.  Do  they  imagine  it  would  be 
polfible  to  form  with  madic,  pieces  of  the  fize  equal  to  that 
of  the  obelilks,  and  of  a  hardnefs  capable  of  refilling  the 
injuries  of  fo  many  ages  as  have  palled  fince  the  eretdion  of 
thofe  monuments?  We  know,  it  is  true,  of  thefe  forts  of 
compofitions  able  to  bear  the  chifel,  and  even  fufceptible  of 
polilli.  But  experience  has  Ihewn  that  wre  have  not  yet 
found  the  art  to  make  with  madic,  a  compofition  diffidently 
hard  and  folid  to  refill  the  a&ion  of  the  fun  in  our  climates, 
and  by  much  greater  reafon  in  Egypt.  Belides,  it  is  not  ne- 
cedary  to  have  recourfe  to  all  thofe  expedients  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  the  Egyptians  have  procured  them- 
I  felves  the  enormous  malles  which  ferved  for  the  condrudion 
of  their  obelilks. 

Pliny  informs  us,  that  thefe  people  got  from  the  mountains 
of  the  Upper  Egypt,  the  granite  which  they  ufed  x.  They 
have  even  difeovered  the  quarry  whence  they  prefume  thefe 
I  obelilks  were  cut.  We  there  remark  even  at  this  day  the  ma- 
I  trices  of  thefe  famous  monuments.  In  that  chain  of  moun- 
I  tains  which  bound  Egypt  on  the  wed,  and  which  run  along 
I  the  Nile  towards  the  defert,  we  find  divers  forts  of  marbles, 
land  particularly  of  granite,  the  fame  which  had  been  ufed 
:i  for  the  obelilks.  We  dill  lee  in  thefe  places,  fay  the  tra- 

*  L.  36.  feft.  13.  &.  14.  p.  735. 
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vellers,  columns  half  cut,  and  other  pieces  of  marble  ready 
to  be  detached  from  the  mountains/.  The  inflection  of 
thefe  quarries  fuffices  to  deftroy  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 
imagine  that  the  marbles  which  the  Egyptians  ufed  for 
their  monuments,  were  a  compofition  of  which  the  fecret 
is  loft.  Thefe  pieces  came  from  the  hands  of  nature  ;  art 
had  no  other  part  but  the  working  z. 

As  to  the  objections  which  they  form  on  the  impoffibility 
of  being  able  to  cut  fuch  mafles,  they  fuppofe  little  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  Egypt.  The  quarries  from 
whence  the  obeiifks  were  taken,  have  no -.refemblance  to 
the  quarries  in  our  countries.  They  were  not  obliged 
tp  dig  the  earth,  and  from  thence  extra#  thefe  marbles. 
They  found  them  on  the  Tides  of  that  chain  of  mountains  of 
which  I  have  fpoken  a.  They  chofe  a  place  which  was 
Hoped,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  higheft  riling  of  the 
Nile.  They  there  cut  a  piece  of  marble  of  the  height  and 
thicknefs  they  judged  proper.  I  imagine,  that,  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  proceeded  in  this  work,  near  by  .the  fame  manner  that 
we  proceed  at  prefent  among  us.  On  a  hill  lituated  in  Low¬ 
er  Normandy,  we  find  immenfe  blocks  of  granite  equal 
with  the  furface.  They  cut  and  railed  them  eafily  by  dig¬ 
ging  into  the  entire  mafs  a  trench  of  fome  inches  depth, 
into  which  they  afterwards  drove,  by  force,  wedges  of  iron 
which  divided  the  ftone  almoft  as  uniformly  as  if  it  had 
been  feparated  with  a  faw.  They  have  wrought  pieces  five 
and  forty  feet  long,  eighteen  wide,  and  fix  thick  b.  This 
expolition  fuffices  to  make  us  comprehend  with  what  facili- 

■  '  '  ■  .  I 

y  Obfemtionsde  Belon,  1.  2.  c.  21.  p.  210.;  Maillet,  defcript.  de  V  Egypte, 
lettr.  8.  p.  319.  lettr.9.  p.  39.  &c.  ;  Granger  voyage  en  Egypte,  p.  76,  &  77.;  P. 
Lucas,  t.  3.  p.  159,  8cc.;  Shaw's  travels,  t.  2.  p.  8r.  êc  82.;  Rec.  d' obier- 
vations  curieuf.  t.  3.  p.  158. 

z See  Belon,  obfervat.  1.  2.  c.  2t.  p.  210.;  Mem.  deTrev.  Juill.  1703.  p.  1219.; 
Diar.  Ital.  P.  Montfaucon,  c.  17.  p.  247.  M.  Guettard  has  dilcovered  in  many 
diftricts  of  France,  banks  of  granite,  fiom  which  we  might  get  blocks  fit 
for  obelilks  Hill  more  confiderabie  than  all  thole  of  the  Egyptians.  Acad,  des 
feien.  ann.  1751.  H.  p.  11,-14.  &  1 5. 

a  Plin.  1.  36.  fed.  14.  p.  735.;  Maillet,  defcript,  de  P  Egypte,  p.  306,;  Granger, 
p.98. 

b  Acad,  des  feien,  loco  cit.  p.  15. 
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ty  the  Egyptians  might  have  cut  their  obelifks.  According¬ 
ly  the  ancient  authors  who  have  1’poke  of  them,  have  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  the  difficulty  of  removing  and  fetting 
them  on  their  bafe  was,  without  companion,  much  more 
difficult  than  the  cutting  of  them  c. 

The  Nile  was  of  great  ufe  to  the  Egyptians  for  tranfport- 
ing  thefe  enormous  mades.  This  river  at  its  greateft  height 
hows  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  where  they  cut  the  obe- 
liiks d.  They  drew  a  canal  which  ended  at  the  place  where 
the  obeliik  was  laid,  and  which  even  pailed  under  the  piece 
which  they  wanted  to  take  away  :  for  they  took  care  that 
the  breadth  of  the  canal  ffiould  be  fo  proportioned,  that  the 
obeliik  ffiould  be  fupported  by  its  two  extremities  on  the 
earth,  and  form  a  bridge.  After  having  eftimated  nearly 
what  would  be  the  weight  of  that  mafs,  they  built,  accor¬ 
ding  to  its  weight,  two  floats  which  they  put  into  the  canal 
of  which  I  have  jull:  fpoken.  They  were  conftrudted  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  furface  exceeded  the  height  of  the 
edge  of  the  cana1  ;  they  loaded  thole  floats  with  bricks  to 
make  them  fink  conftderably  in  the  water,  then  they  made  it 
run  under  the  obeliik  :  when  they  were  certain  of  this,  they 
took  away  the  bricks  with  which  they  had  loaded  it.  Theie 
rafts  being  thus  lightened,  railed  themfelves  to  the  furface 
of  the  canal,  and  took  away  the  obeliik c.  They  contri¬ 
ved  afterwards  to  condudl  it  by  water  as  near  as  poffible  to 
the  place  where  they  would  have  it  eredled.  As  Egypt  was 
formerly  cut  with  an  infinity  of  canals,  there  were  fcarce  any 
places  where  they  could  not  eaftly  convey  thefe  enormous 
malles,  whofe  weight  might  have  made  any  other  fort  of 
machines  give  way  except  thefe  floats.  We  can  fay  nothing 
certain  of  the  reft  of  thofe  contrivances  which  they  ufed 
to  land  them,  to  condudl  them  to  the  place  where  they 
were  to  be  fixed,  and  to  eredt  them  on  their  bafe.  The  an¬ 
cients  have  tranfmitted  nothing  to  us  on  an  object  fo  curious 
and  fo  important  for  mechanics  *  . 

Bcfides, 

*  Plin.  1.  36.  feet.  14.  p.  735. 

d  Maillet,  p.  319.  l(KD  cit.  c  Plin.  1.  36.  feft.  1  j.  u.  -'35. 

*  We  have  it  prefent  an  effort  of  art  (till  rnorc  furprilin^  than  the  removin'» 
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Belides,  we  find  that  no  other  nation  has  ever  been  curi¬ 
ous  to  imitate  the  Egyptians  in  their  take  for  obelilks:  even 
the  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  regarded  them.  They 
contented  themfelves  with  tran  {porting  into  their  capital, 
fame  of  thefe  enormous  malles,  rather,  without  doubt,  for  the 
fingularity  than  for  the  real  beauty  of  thefe  monuments. 

What  we  have  feen  of  the  magnificence  and  the  tafle 
of  the  works  executed  by  Sefoflris,  would  make  me  believe, 
that  this  prince  may  very  well  have  been  the  author  of  a 
great  part  of  the  ornaments  of  Thebes,  that  city  fo  famous 
In  antiquity.  It  is  certain,  that  its  foundation  afcends  to 
ages  very  remote  f  :  but  it  mufh  have  been  fome  time  be¬ 
fore  it  could  attain  that  degree  of  fplendor  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  which  the  ancients  {peak.  That  interval,  never- 
thelefs,  may  not  have  been  extremely  confiderable.  At 
the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy,  Thebes  palled  for  the  mo  ft 
opulent,  and  the  beft  peopled  city  in  the  univerfe  &.  Thefe 
confiderations  engaged  me  to  place  in  the  ages  we  are  now 
running  over,  what  I  have  to  fay  of  this  famous  capital  of 
Egypt.  The  ancients  are  not  agreed  about  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  Thebes  h.  Iiomer  gives  it  an  hundred 

gates; 


and  ereéiion  of  the  obelifks.  Thefe  are  the  two  (tones  which  form  the 
pediment  of  the  Louvre.  They  are  52  feet  long,  8  broad,  and  weigh  each 
more  than  80  thou  (and  weight.  We  may  judge  of  the  labour  and  pains  that 
thefe  two  pieces  mufr  have  eoft  cutting.  They  muft  have  been  drawn  from 
the  bottom  of  the  quarry,  have  been  conveyed  by  land  near  two  leagues, 
and  placed  at  a  heigh  t  more,  than  1 20  feet  from  the  level  of  the  ground.  Yet  it 
was  not  fo  much  on  account  of  their  weight  as  their  form,  that  thefe  two  ftones 
have  been  fo  difficult  to  raife.  In  fa  eft,  though  they  were  52  feet  long  and 
8  broad,  they  were  at  moft  only  18  inches  thick.  This  form  expofed  them 
to  be  eably  broken,  if  they  had  not  been  always  equally  fupported  during  the 
time  of  their  elevation.  YVe  may  fee  in  the  tranflation  of  Vitruvius  by  Per¬ 
rault,  the  precautions  which  muft  be  taken  to  avoid  all  the  inconveniencies 
that  might  happen,  p.  339.  not.  4. 

f  See  Mardi,  p  395.  8c  396. 

c  I  had:  1.  9.  v.  381,  &c\;  OdyfT.  1.  4.  v.  126.  Sc  127.  In  companion  of  the 
cities  of  Afia  Minor  and  of  Greece,  which  were  then  very  fmall. 

h  By  Cato’s  account,  it  was  400  ftadia  long.  Apud  Steph.  Bvzant.  voce 
AlOCTtÔXtC,  p.  240. 

Diodorus,  1.  1.  p.  54.  fays,  that  the  circuit  of  Thebes  was  140  ftadia. 

According  to  Strabo,  1.  17.  p.  1170,  the  ruins  cf  that  city  took  up  80  ftadia 
In  length. 
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gates*  ;  an  expreffion,  which  certainly  ought  not  to  he  taken 
literally  ;  but  which,  however,  means  a  very  large  and 
powerful  city.  He  adds,  that  Thebes  was  able  to  furnifli 
twenty  thouland  chariots  of  wark  ;  by  which  we  may  judge 
of  the  number  of  inhabitants  which  it  contained.  It  mufti 
have  been  by  lb  much  the  more  conftderable  as  the  houles 
were  four  or  five  ftories  high l.  Yet  we  {hall  never  be 
periuadcd,  that  it  role  to  that  degree  to  which  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  have  made  it  amount.  Ancient  infcriptions  fay  in 
effect,  that  this  city  had  included  within  its  walls  to  the 
number  of  feven  hundred  thouland  fighting  men  m.  P. 
Mela  increaling  the  number  farther,  makes  them  amount  to 
a  million  n.  We  eaftly  perceive  how  much  fuch  exaggera. 
tions  are  out  of  the  way  and  abfurd  *  :  Herodotus  only 
reckons  forty-one  thouland  fighting  men  in  all  Egypt  °. 

Homer  boafts  much  of  the  opulence  of  Thebes  r  :  and 
this  is  a  point  about  which  all  antiquity  feem  to  be  agreed. 
The  ancient  authors  afture  us,  that  no  city  in  the  world 
ever  contained  fo  much  riches  and  magnificence,  in  gold, 
in  filver,  in  ivory,  in  precious  ftones,  in  coloffal  ftatues, 
and  in  obelifks  of  one  piece  t  We  may  judge  of  this  from 
a  fatft  reported  by  Diodorus.  He  fays,  that  Sefoftris  offer¬ 
ed  to  the  god  whom  they  adored  at  Thebes,  a  (hip,  built  of 


Euftathius  gives  the  greateft  extent  to  this  capital  of  Egypt,  of  all  the 
ancients.  He  fays,  that  it  uas  420  lladia  long.  Ad  Dionyf.  Peiieget.  v.  248. 

According  to  the  fcholium  of  Didymus,  on  Iliad.  9.  v.  383.  the  city 
of  Thebes  was  3700  arures  in  fnrface.  We  know,  from  the  report  of  Hero¬ 
dotus,  that  the  arure  was  100  Egyptian  cubits  complete,  that  is  to  fay,  ten 
thoufand  fquare  Egyptian  cubits;  and  the  Egyptian  cubit,  which,  by  the 
confeffion  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  learned,  ffil  1  fubfifts  at  this  time  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Derah,  without  having  received  any  alteration,  is  one  foot 
eight  it  ches,  r°y-d  lines.  Thus,  the  furface  of  the  city  of  Thebes 
was  from  2997825  102997826  fquare  fathoms.  That  of  the  city  of  Paris  con¬ 
tains,  according  to  Delifle,  4100337;  from  whence  it  refults,  that  ancient 
Thebes  was  only  a  little  more  than  three  fourths  of  Paris. 

1  Iliad.  1.  9.  v.  383.  k  Ibid.  1  Diod.  1.  i.p.  54. 

m  Tacit,  annal.  J.  2.  c.  60.  n  L.  1 .  e.  9. 

*  They  muff  fuppofe  from  five  to  fix  millions  of  inhabitants  in  Thebes. 
They  only  reckon  in  Paris  about  fix  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand. 

•  L.  2.  n.  164.  <&c.  PDiod.  loco  lit.  ibid.  1. 1,  p.  55. 

S  2  cedar, 
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cedar,  two  hundred  and  eighty  cubits  long  *,  covered  on 
the  infid e  with  plates  of  filver,  on  the  outfide  with  plates 
of  p-old  r. 

O 

There  remain,  in  other  refpe&s,  few  particulars  of  the 
magnificence  Thebes  formerly  had.  Diodorus  {peaks  oi 
four  temples  which  were  diftinguifhed  above  all  the  reft. 
The  molt  ancient  was,  fays  he,  a  wonder  in  grandeur  and 
beauty.  This  edifice  was  thirteen  ftadia  about  f,  and 
forty-five  cubits  high.  Its  walls  were  twenty-four  feet 
thick.  All  the  ornaments  of  this  temple,  both  by  the  rich- 
nefs  of  the  materials,  and  by  the  grandeur  of  the  work, 
anfwered  to  the  majefty  of  that  edifice,  which  {till  fubfifted 
at  the  time  in  which  Diodorus  was  in  Egypt1-. 

This  is  all  we  can  coiled!  from  the  ancients  on  the  fub- 
jedt  of  Thebes.  With  refpedt  to  the  modern  traveller's, 
they  agree  to  fay,  that  this  city  exhibits  at  prefent  only  a 
great  heap  of  ruins *.  But  they  fpeak  of  many  monuments 
which  ftill  remain  in  its  neighbourhood.  I  think  that  it 
will  not  be  troublefome  to  compare  their  accounts  with 
what  the  ancients  have  faid  of  the  grand  edifices  built  in 
the  plains  of  Thebes. 

Diodorus  acquaints  us,  that  it  was  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  that  capita],  that  they  had  raifed  thofe  celebrated 
tombs  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt,  which  nothing,  as 
he  has  faid,  equalled  in  magnificence.  The  Egyptian  hifto- 
ries  make  mention  of  forty-feven  of  thefe  tombs.  At  the 
time  of  Diodorus,  there  only  remained  feventeen,  of  which 
many  were  then  almoil  deftroyedu.  That  hiftorian  has 

*  Two  hundred  and  eighty  great  cubit?;,  are  equal  to  four  hundred  and  one 
feet  fix  lines,  French  mcafure. 

f  That  is,  more  than  half  a  league. 

*  Diod.  \.  1.  p.  67.  This  fact  appears  amongft  the  molt  exaggerated. 

Diod.  1.  r.  p.  55.  It  remains  to  know,  if  this  temple  was  really  the  molt 

ancient  of  all  thofe  which  Thebes  contained;  and  if  this  edifice  had  been 
brought  at  its  foundation  to  the  point  of  magnificence  cf  which  Diodorus 
fpeak  s . 

x  P.  Lucas,  third  voyage,  t.  3.  p.  148-.  ;  Sicard,  mem.  des  millions  du 
Levant,  t.  7.  p.  J59.  ;  Granger,  voyage  d'Egypte,  p.  94. 

u  L.  r.  p.  56,  about  thirty  years  before  Chrift.  If  we  believe  Father  Si- 
card,  there  ftill  fubfift  ten,  five  entire,  and  five  half  ruined.  Mem.  des  mi f. 
tl&LsV'  U  7.  p.  i6n. 

preferved 
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preferved  a  defcription  which  an  ancient  Greek  traveller 
had  left  of  one  of  thefe  maufoleums,  a  monument,  which, 
I  think,  owed  its  conftrutftion  to  one  of  the  fuccdïbrs  of 
!  Sefoflrk.  The  prince  of  whom  we  fpeak  was  called  Ofy- 
!  mandes *.  We  lhall  have  occalion,  in  the  following  book, 

I  to  examine  into  the  epocha  of  his  reign,  which  falls  about 
1  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy.  Let  us  return  to  the  defcrip¬ 
tion  of  his  tomb. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  edifice  appeared  a  veftibule  of  two 
hundred  feet  long  and  iixty-feven  and  an  half  high.  The 
I  moft  rich  marbles  had  beennfed  in  its  confirmation.  After¬ 
wards  was  found  a  fquare  periftyle,  of  which  each  fide  was 
four  hundred  feet  long.  Figures  of  animals,  ill  worked, 
hut  each  of  one  ftone,  and  lixteen  cubits  high,  were  in 
i  the  place  of  columns,  and  fupported  the  ceiling,  made  with 
Hones  which  were  twelve  feet  long.  Its  whole  length  was 
1  covered  with  liars  of  gold,  defigned  on  a  ground  of  Iky- 
blue.  Beyond  this  periftyle,  is  found  a  fécond  veftibule 
built  like  the  former  ;  but  more  adorned  with  fculptures. 
The  eyes  are  there  immediately  {truck  with  three  coloffal 
figures,  made  from  ope  fmgle  block.  The  principal  is 
that  of  the  monarch  who  had  built  the  monument.  Pie 
is  represented  fitting.  This  ftatue  palled  for  the  largell 
cololfus  which  they  had  in  Egypt.  It  inuft  have  been  at 
leal!  fifty  feet  high  *.  All  this  piece  was,  fay  they,’  lefs 
eltimabie  for  its  enormous  lize,  than  for  the  beauty  of  the 
work,  and  the  choice  of  the  ftonc,  which,  in  fuch  a  fizc, 
did  not  prelent  the  leaft  defect  or  the  lead  fpot. 

From  this  veftibule  we  palled  into  another  periftyle, 
much  more  beautiful  than  the  firft  which  I  have  deferibed. 
All  the  walls  were  loaded  with  a  multitude  of  fculptures  in 
niches,  reprefenting  the  military  exploits  of  Ofymandes. 

x  Diod.  I.  r .  p.  56 

•They  had  only  meafured  the  foot,  which  was  found  to  be  a  little  more 
th  n  feven  cubits.  The  foot  of  a  man  is  the  lixth  part  of  his  height.  So 
the  ftatue  of  which  we  are  fpcaking,  mult  have  been  more  than  forty-two 
cubits,  or  (ixty-three  feet  high,  if  Olymandes  had  been  reprefented  (landing. 
Rut  as  he  was  reprefented  fitting,  we  muft  abate  a  fifth  for  the  length  of 
the  thighs,  and  there  (till  remain  more  than  33 5  cubits,  or  3.4  feet. 
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In  the  middle  of  this  periflyle  they  had  raifed  an  altar  0 
raofl  beautiful  marble,  of  lurprifing  grandeur  and  immenff 
workmanihip.  At  the  bottom,  they  had  placed  againil  the 
wall  two  ftatues,  each  of  one  block,  twenty-feven  cubits 
high.  They  reprefented  perlons  fitting. 

They  went  out  of  this  perift yle  by  three  gates,  among 
which  were  placed  the  ftatues  I  have  fpoken  of,  to  entei 
into  a  hall  whofe  ceiling  was  fupported  by  high  columns. 

It  much  refembled  an  amphitheatre,  and  was  two  hundred 
feet  fquare.  This  place  was  filled  with  an  infinity  of  fi¬ 
gures  in  wood,  which  reprefented  a  grand  audience  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  decifions  of  a  fenate,  taken  up,  as  it  feems, 
with  adminiftering  juftice.  The  judges,  to  the  number  o{  > 
thirty,  were  placed  on  a  bench  much  elevated,  leaning  a- 
gainft  one  of  die  fronts  of  the  body  of  the  building  of 
which  we  fpeak. 

From  this  place  they  palled  through' a  gallery  flanked  on 
the  right  and  on  the  left,  with  many  cabinets,  in  which 


were  feen  reprefented  on  tables,  all  the  different  meats  wmich 


could  flatter  the  tafte.  In  this  lame  gallery,  the  monarch, 
author  of  the  fuperb  edifice  of  which  I  fpeak,  appeared 
pro  (Irate  at  the  feet  of  Offris,  offering  facrifices  to  him. 
Another  body  of  the  building  included  the  facred  library, 
near  to  which  were  placed  the  images  of  all  the  gods  of 
Egypt,  the  king  prefenting  to  each  the  proper  offerings. 
Beyond  this  library,  and  on  the  fame  line,  they  had  railed 
a  great  hall,  the  entry  of  which  contained  twenty  beds,  on 
which  the  frames  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Ofymandes  w'ere 
feen  lying.  They  believed  that  the  body  of  that  monarch 
lies  in  that  part  of  the  edifice.  Many  buildings  were  join¬ 
ed  to  this  laft  hall  ;  and  they  had  there  placed  reprefenta- 
tions  of  all  the  animals  facred  in  Egypt. 

They  afcended,  laflly,  to  a  place  which  formed,  to  fpeak 
properly,  the  tomb  of  the  Egyptian  monarch.  There  was 
feen  a  circle  or  crown  of  gold,  a  cubit  in  thicknefs,  and 
three  hundred  and  fixty-five  in  circumference.  Cambyfes, 
when  he  pillaged  Egypt,  they  fay,  took  awray  this  valuable 
piece  y. 

y  DicxL  loco  fupra  tit , 
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Such  was,  according  to  the  ancient  authors,  the  mau- 
foleum  of  Ofymandes  *,  on  which  at  prefent  I  fhall  make 
no  refie&ion.  All  the  modern  travellers  who  have  had  oc- 
calion  to  vilit  the  places  where  they  prefume  that  Thebes 
was  built,  atteft  to  have  l'een  in  its  neighbourhood  many 
edifices,  among  which  they  remark,  in  fpite  of  the  injury 
and  ravage  of  time,  great  refemblance  with  the  monument 
which  I  have  defcribed.  Here  is  what  we  read  on  this  fub- 
jecf  in  Paul  Lucas,  who  has  taken,  as  far  as  one  can  judge, 
the  ruins  of  a  palace  for  thofe  of  a  temple,  an  error  com¬ 
mon  to  him  with  almoft  all  modern  travellers. 

“  Near  Andera,  a  village,  which  I  think  was  not  far 
“  diftant  from  ancient  Thebes,  although  fltuate  on  the 
iC  other  fide  of  the  Nile  f,  we  perceive  the  ruins  of  a  pa- 
“  lace  the  mod  fpacious  and  the  moft  magnificent  that 
“  can  be  imagined.  This  edifice  is  built  wholly  of  gray 
“  granite;  the  walls  arc  all  covered  with  bafs  reliefs  larger 
“  than  life  J.  The  grand  front  of  this  palace  offers  at  firft 
“  a  veftibuie  fupported  with  grand  fquare  pilaffers  of  an  a- 
u  ftonilhing  thicknefs.  A  long  periftyle,  formed  by 
“  three  ranks  of  columns,  that  fcarce  eight  men  could 
<(  fathom,  extend  along  the  two  Tides  of  the  veflibule,  and 
“  fupport  a  ceiling  made  of  hones  of  fix  or  feven  feet  in 
“  breadth,  and  of  an  extraordinary  length.  This  ceiling 
“  feems  to  have  been  originally  painted  :  there  we  yet 
“  perceive  the  remains  of  colours  which  time  has  fpared. 
“  A  long  cornice  runs  above  all  the  columns  of  this  edifice. 


*  Let  us  remark  that  Diodorus  has  taken  all  this  recital  from  Hecateus,  a 
writer  abfolutely  decried,  even  among  the  ancients,  for  his  lies  and  his  ex¬ 
aggerations. 

f  Strabo  acquaints  us  that  the  boundaries  of  Thebes  extended  on  both 
Tides  of  the  "Nile,  1.  17.  p.  1170. 

Father  Sicard  places  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Thebes  to  the  weft  of  the 
Fîile,  on  the  tame  tide  on  which  the  village  of  Andera  is  fituated.  da 

mijf.  du  Levant,  t.  7.  p.  161.  162. 

t  Paul  Lucas  has  either  exprefled  himfelf  very  ill  in  ufng  the  term  las 
reliefs  to  defign  the  fculptures  of  the  palace  of  Andera,  or  this  monument 
is  not  of  great  antiquity  ;  for  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt  never  knew 
to  work  las  reliefs  :  they  only  knew  how  to  ingrave;  this  is  a  fuel 
which  all  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt,  joined  to  the  teftimony  ct  ad  n.c 
ancient  writers,  do  not  peur.it  us  to  doubt  of. 

“  Each 
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u  Each  is  mounted  with  a  chapiter  compofed  of  four  wo- 
<(  mens  heads  dreffed  very  fmgularly  and  back  to  back. 

“  Thefe  four  faces  refemble  very  much  the  manner  in 
u  which  they  represent  the  two  heads  of  Janus  :  their 
u  thicknefs  is  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the  columns 
“  which  fupport  them.  Thefe  four  heads  are,  moreover, 
u  crowned  each  with  a  cube  about  fix  feet  which  fupports 
“  the  ceiling.  This  fort  of  cornice  which  runs  all  along  the 
€e  periftyle,  is  of  a  very  lingular  conftru&ion  :  on  the  mid- 
c<  die  of  the  portico,  which  lerves  for  an  entrance  to  the  t 
C(  whole  edifice,  are  feen  two  large  ferpents  twilled  toge- 
ther,  whole  heads  reft  on  two  large  wings  extended  on 
iC  both  Tides. 

“  From  this  veftibule  you  immediately  enter  inter  a  large 
u  fquare  hall,  where  we  fee  three  doors  which  lead  to  dif- 
“  ferent  apartments  :  thefe  firft  apartments  lead  to  o- 
Ci  thers  alike  fupported  by  many  large  columns.  The  roof 
ec  of  the  edifice  is  a  terrafs  ;  and  to  judge  of  the  fize,  it 
fulfices  to  fay  the  Arabians  had  formerly  built  upon  it 
<c  a  very  large  village  of  which  we  Hill  fee  the  ruins  #. 

“  We  cannot,  however,  exactly  determine  of  how  many 
u  bodies  of  building  this  edifice  was  compofed  ;  for  we 
ee  find,  at  lbme  diftance  from  the  front,  a  grand 
“  building  which  appears  to  have  been  the  entrance  :  it 
€C  is  more  than  forty  feet  high.  Thirty  paces  from  this  we 
meet,  on  each  fide,  with  two  other  buildings  whole  gates 
“  are  almoft  fallen  to  ruins.  We  there  ftili  remark  many 
il  apartments  z.”  This  monument,  as  reprefented  by  Paul 
Lucas,  appears  to  have  much  refemblance  with  the  man* 
foleum  of  Ofymandes. 

Paul  Lucas  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  fpoken  of 
this  fuperb  edifice  :  M.  Granger,  a  traveller,  whole  ex- 
actuels  and  difeernment  I  have  already  had  occafion  to 
commend  8,  has  made  a  deferiptiop,  which,  although  in¬ 
finitely  more  exaeft  and  much  more  circumftantial,  yet  differs  ! 

*  I  fufpe£t  great  exaggeration  in  this  fact 

*  Third  voyage  of  Paul  Lucas,  t.  3.  p,  37.  &c„ 

B  Supra,  chap.  i .  p.  <p. 

very 
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very  little  from  that  we  have  juft  read  :  he  thinks  that 
this  edifice  is  a  temple  of  Ifis. 

“  The  firft  objeCt/’  fays  he,  “  which  offers  itfclf  to  our 
“  view  is  a  portico  of  fixty  feet  high,  thirty-fix  feet  broad, 
“  and  feventy-one  thick,  embellilhed  with  a  beautiful  cor- 
“  nice,  and  a  fillet  goes  round  it  ;  below  which  and  im- 
“  mediately  over  the  gate,  which  is  twenty  feet  high  and 
“  ten  wide,  we  fee  a  fort  of  efcutcheon  compofed  of  a 
“  globe,  fupported  by  two  kind  of  eel  pouts,  placed  on  an 
“  azure  field  in  the  manner  of  two  extended  wings.  This 
li  portico  is  all  covered  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  with 
€t  hieroglyphic  infcriptions  *.  From  this  gate  we  enter 
“  into  a  very  fpacious  court  full  of  the  remains  of  co- 
t(  lumns:  oppofite  to  the  temple,  which  is  in  the  middle  of 
u  this  court,  we  find  twelve  other  pillars  {landing,  which 
(<  fupport  the  reft  of  the  ceiling. 

“  The  front  of  the  temple  is  129  feet  long,  82  wide, 
“  and  70  high  :  the  back  part  170  feet  long,  108  broad  ; 
a  and  the  height  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  front.  The 
t(  walls  without  are  cohered  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
u  with  the  Egyptian  divinities  in  bas  relief,  and  hierogly- 
“  pliic  characters  ;  a  moft  beautiful  cornice  goes  round 
“  the  whole  :  eight  lions  heads  form  gutters/, 

“  We  immediately  enter  into  a  grand  hall,  which  is 
<l  1 12  feet  long,  60  high,  and  58  broad.  The  ceiling  is 
“  fupported  by  lix  rows  of  four  pillars  each.  The  fhaft  of 
“  thefe  columns  is  52  feet,  and  their  circumference  23  : 
u  the  chapiters  of  thefe  columns  are  formed  by  four  wo- 
“  mens  heads,  with  their  backs  to  each  other.  The  walls 
of  that  hall  are  covered  with  an  infinity  of  figures  of  ani- 
u  mais,  of  Egyptian  divinities,  and  hieroglyphic  charac- 
<l  ters.  The  ceiling,  of  which  the  {tones  are  each  18  teet 
“  long,  7  broad,  and  2  thick,  is  painted  in  Irefco,  and  the 

“  colours  are  (till  very  lively. 

“  From  this  hall  we  pafs  into  a  large  fquare  fallon,  whofe 
ceiling  is  fupported  by  6  columns,  3  on  each  ilde,  ct 

*  This  means  ingiavlng- 
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“  the  fame  form  and  proportion  as  the  preceding  ones, 
“  only  a  little  larger.  This  hall  is  42  feet  by  41. 

“  This  fame  hall  leads  to  four  chambers.  The  firft  is' 
tC  63  feet  by  iB;  the  others  43  feet  by  17.  The  walls 
“  of  thefe  chambers  are  painted  and  covered  with  infcrip- 
u  tions  and  hieroglyphics. 

u  From  the  laffc  chamber,  we  enter  into  a  veflibule 
u  of  12  feet  long,  and  3  wide,  which  leads  us  to  wind- 
“  ing  flairs,  by  which  we  afcend  the  terrafs.  We  there 
“  find  a  very  dark  chamber,  18  feet  fquare,  and  9  high, 
“  built  on  the  ceiling  of  the  grand  hall  :  it  is  equally  en- 
“  riched  with  many  figures  cut  in  bas  relief.  We  fee  on 
“  the  ceiling  of  that  chamber,  the  figure  of  a  giant  in  re- 
u  lievo,  whofe  arms  and  legs  are  extended3.” 

1  might  add  to  thefe  relations  that  of  Pococke  :  according 
to  his  opinion,  the  monument  of  Ofymandes  fubfifls  at  pre¬ 
lent  almofl  entire.  He  fays,  he  has  feen  and  mea-fured  itb  : 
but  his  recital  is  fo  diffufe,  fo  obfcure,  and  fo  conjectural, 
that  we  can  obtain  no  fatisfaflion  from  it.  Father  SictCrd 
believed  likewife,  that  he  had  found  the  maufoleum  of  O- 
fymandes c  :  but  we  have  now  110  complete  relation  of  that  il- 
luftrious  traveller.  There  now  only  remains  anaccount  too 
abridged  and  fuperficial  to  inftrud:  and  fatisfy  the  curiofity  a. 

Let  us  now  relate  all  that  concerns  the  other  antiquities 
which  they  find  flill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes.  I 
am  going  to  begin  by  transcribing  what  has  been  laid  by  two 
miffionaries  who  viiited  thofe  fuperb  ruins  towards  the  end 
of  the  laid  age.  They  fpeak  of  the  monuments  which  fub- 
lifted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Luxor  e,  a  village  which  they 
prefume  to  have  been  built  on  the  ruins  of  Thebes f. 

“  I  have  counted,' ”  fays  one  of  thefe  travellers,  “  about  120 
(C  columns  in  one  (ingle  hall  whofe  walls  wrere  covered  with 
“  has  reliefs  and  hieroglyphics  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  I 
*> 

a  Granger,  voyage  d’Egypte,  p. 43.  & c. 

b  Defcription  of  the  eaft,  Lond.  fol.  vol.i.p.  139. 

c  Mem.  les  millions  du  Levant,  t.  7.  p  (6r.  d  See  ibid. 

e  Relat.  au  voyage  du  Sayd,  par  les  PP.  Protais,  &  Charle-Francois  d’  Or¬ 
leans,  million,  dans  la  collection  des  voyages,  publiés  parThevenot,  t.  2. 

{  Granger,  p.  54. 

“  have 
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u  have  there  found  many  figures  of  marble  as  high  as  three 
“  perfons,  and  two  particularly  of  56  feet  high,  although 
“  they  were  fitting  on  chairs.  Two  other  ftatues  of  women 
“  coifed  fingularly  with  globes  on  their  heads,  meafured 
“  twelve  feet  from  one  fhoulder  to  the  other.”  The  fame 
traveller  afterwards  fpeaks  of  another  edifice,  wiiich  the 
tradition  of  the  country  would  have  had  formerly  to  have 
been  the  refidence  of  a  king.”  “  We  cannot,”  fays  he, 
“  doubt  much  of  this  even  before  we  enter  into  it  :  this  palace 
u  (hews  itfelf  by  many  avenues  formed  by  rows  of  fphynxe®, 
“  the  head  turned  to  the  infide  of  the  alley.  Thele  figure®, 
iC  which  are  each  twenty-one  feet  high,  are  diftatit  from 
“  each  other  about  the  fpace  of  two  paces.  I  have  walked,” 
continues  our  traveller,  u  in  four  of  thefe  avenue®,  which 
“  ended  atfo  many  gates  of  the  palace.  I  know  not  whether 
u  there  were  any  more,  becaufe  I  only  made  half  the  circuit 
“  of  that  edifice,  which  appeared  extremely  fpacious.  I 
“  counted  60  fphynxes,  in  the  length  of  an  alley,  ranged  op- 
“  polite  to  an  equal  number,  and  51  in  another.  Thefe  a- 
“  venues  are  about  the  length  of  a  mall.  The  gates  of  this 
u  palace  are  of  a  prodigious  height  covered  with  admirable 
“  hones.  That  alone  which  forms  the  entablature,  is  26 1- 
<(  feet  long,  and  broad  in  proportion.  The  ftatucs  and  the 
“  figures  in  has  relief  which  this  palace  contains,  arc  in  very 
“  great  numbers 

The  fame  traveller  adds,  that  the  front) fpieccs  of  the 
temples  which  he  lias  had  occafion  to  fee  in  that  place  were 
not  rich  in  architecture.  Yet  he  law  temples  fo  fpacious,  that 
lie  believes,  three  thoufand  perfons  might  be  ranged  with 
eafe  on  their  roofs.  He  obferves,  laltly,  that  all  the  figures 
in  bas  relief  which  decorated  that  monument,  were  only 
in  'profile.  But  for  the  reft,  thele  palaces  were  fo  ruined 
and  in  fuch  diforder,  that  one  could  know  nothing  of  their 
diftribution  nor  of  their  arrangment. 


*  I  think  that  this  edifice  mull  have  been  a  tern;  le,  and  not  a  palace. 
I  rcmaik  a  very  great  refemblance  with  the  deft  option  that  S  tr^L-e>  gi 

of  the  E^vpti.in  temples.  1.  >7*P-  f|sS&  n59- 
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Paul  Lucas,  -who  boaffs  alfo  of  having  vifited  thefe  ruins, 
fpeaks  in  the  fame  manner  in  his  firft  voyage  :  or,  to  fpeak 
more  properly,  he  feems  only  to  have  copied  the  relation 
I  have  juft  now  quoted  *.  I  therefore  think  I  ought  not  to 
dwell  upon  it,  I  go  to  what  he  has  laid  of  another  place 
fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes. 

“  Near  the  village  of  Hermant,  we  fee  the  ruins  of  a  molt 
<£  grand  and  mod  fpacious  edifice  :  we  perceive  on  all  fid  es 
u  an  immenfe  number  of  Hones  and  columns  of  the  richefl 
<£  and  mod  beautiful  marble.  The  columns  which  remain 
“  Hill  Handing,  are  of  a  Hze  that  nothing  can  equal  :  they 
*e  are  all  covered  with  figures  and  hieroglyphics  :  their  cha- 
(<  piters  adorned  with  foliages,  are  of  an  order  of  archi- 
tedure  different  from  all  thofe  which  Greece  and  Italy 
<£  have  tranfmitted  tous.  There  remains  Handing  one  part 
“  of  the  building,  whofe  covering  is  formed  by  live  Hones 
££  twenty  feet  long  by  five,  and  two  feet  eight  inches  thick. 

This  roof  is  built  in  a  plat-form.  We  fee  near  it  two  co- 
“  1  offal  figures  of  granite  marble  which  are  each  more  than 
“  fixty  feet  high  h.’’ 

M.  Granger  alfo  fpeaks  of  thefe  different  monuments, 
but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  us  think,  that  he  has  vifited 
them  and  feen  them  with  his  own  eyes.  But  yet  I  fhall  not 
Hop  to  relate  what  he  fays  of  the  ruins  of  Luxor.  His  re¬ 
cital  in  that  refped  differs  very  little  from  the  relation  of 
the  two  miflionaries,  and  that  of  Paul  Lucas  1  :  I  fhall  only 
take  notice  of  iome  monuments,  which  in  my  opinion  no 
traveller  before  him  ever  mentioned, 

He  fpeaks  of  a  magnificent  palace  of  which  we  fee  the 
ruins  a  league  and  a  half  from  Luxor,  “  We  enter  at  firil 
u  into  a  court  which  is  162  feet  wide  and  81  long. 
i£  The  front  of  the  palace  is  180  feet,  and  36  high;  having 
on  each  of  its  fuies  a  column  of  granite  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  The  gate  is  ten  feet  thick,  eighteen  high,  and 
'<■  eight  wide  :  we  go  from  that  gate  to  another  court, 
which  is  56  feet  fquare,  and  from  that  into  another  filled 

*  Voyage  du  Levant,  t.  i.  p.  i  ro.  &  11 1. 

*}  Troifieme  voyage,  t.  3.  p.  17.  Sc  22.  '  See  p.  54.  be. 

Father  Sicard  fpeaks  of  it  alfo  in  the  fame  terms,  loco  fufira  cit.  p.  i6o. 

'  «  like 
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“  like  the  preceding  ones  with  the  ruins  of  columns.  We 
“  fee  on  the  fide  of  it  many  chambers  which  are  gone  to 
“  ruin,  and  whofe  walls  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and 
“  human  figures  of  both  fexes:  at  the  bottom  of  this  court, 
“  we  fee  two  gates,  the  one  large,  and  the  other  Imall  ; 
“  this  lad  conducts  us  to  five  very  dark  chambers,  in  one 
“  of  which  is  a  tomb  of  red  granite  feven  feet  long,  three 
“  wide,  and  three  and  an  half  high.  The  great  gate  leads 
“  to  a  court,  where  we  fee  the  front  of  the  body  of  a  houle, 
“  which  is  180  feet  wide  and  170  high  :  the  gate,  which  is 
“  placed  in  the  middle,  is  thirty  feet  thick,  twenty  high,  and 
“  tea  wide;  this  front  is  built  of  large  fquare  dones.  We 
“  then  enter  into  a  court  which  is  ira  feet  fquare;  we 
u  there  fee,  to  the  left,  four  columns  of  white  marble  dand- 
“  ing,  and  on  the  right,  three  chambers  which  are  gone  to 
((  ruin.  From  this  court  we  enter  into  a  hall  which  is  112 
“  feet  wide  and  eighty- one  deep  :  on  two  fuies  and  the 
“  bottom,  runs  a  gallery.  That  at  the  bottom  is  formed 
“  by  a  rank  of  eight  large  columns  eight  feet  diameter,  and 
“  the  fécond  rank  of  fix  large  fquare  pillars  which  fupport 
<(  the  plat-form.  The  fide-galleries  are  only  formed  by  a 
“  range  of  four  columns  like  to  the  former,  on  which  is 
“  laid  a  fimilar  plat-form. 

«  It  feems  by  the  pededals,  and  by  the  chapiters  fcattered 
“  in  the  middle  of  this  hall,  and  by  the  arrangment  of  ten 
“  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  whofe  fliafts  are  of  one 

piece,  there  have  been  three  different  ranks  of  nine  each  : 
u  their  diameter  is  three  feet  and  their  height  thirty.”  lhis 
traveller  deferibes  befidcs  many  more  monuments;  but 
they  are  not  worthy  of  particular  attention. 

One  very  important  obfervation  to  be  made  on  the  re¬ 
citals  of  M.  Granger,  is,  that  he  fays  he  lias  feen  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  even  the  compofite  order  S 
in  mod  part  of  the  edifices  of  which  he  has  given  a  de- 
fci  iption.  We  know,  that  the  architecture  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  had  no  refemblance  either  to  that  of  the  Greeks 


or 
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or  to  that  of  the  Romans.  This  reflection  would  lead  u$ 
to  think,  then,  that  the  monuments  I  have  juft  mentioned, 
ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  ancient  fovereigns  of 
Egypt.  We  know  in  reality,  that  the  Ptolomeys  and  the 
Roman  emperors  fucceflively  adorned  Egypt  with  very  nu¬ 
merous  and  very  magnificent  monuments:  thefe  perhaps 
are  the  only  ones  which  fubfifl  at  prefent.  With  refped  to 
the  mixture  of  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  architec¬ 
ture,  that  we  there  remark,  it  is  eafy  to  give  a  reafon  for  that 
irregularity,  by  admitting,  that  thefe  works,  although  con- 
ftru&ed  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  mull  always  have 
had  a  tin&ure  of  the  Egyptian  ta lfe  and  genius.  We  might 
further  remove  this  difficulty  which  I  have  propofed,  by  faying, 
that  the  Ptolomeys  and  the  Roman  emperors  had  an  atten¬ 
tion  to  repair  many  of  the  ancient  edifices  of  Egypt-  This 
is  even  a  fad  which  appears  fufflciently  confirmed  by  the 
inferiptions  reported  by  the  modern  travellers1.  There¬ 
fore,  this  mixture  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  archi¬ 
tecture,  has  nothing  furprifing  in  it.  Nothing  but  an  exad 
and  judicious  examination  can  enable  us  to  diftinguiih  among 
the  Egyptian  antiquities,  what  might  have  been  the  work 
of  ancient  times  from  what  appertains  to  the  more  modern 
ages.  We  muft  have  feen  the  monuments  in  queftion  our- 
felves,  or  at  leaf!  have  been  able  to  have  judged  from  the 
report  of  fome  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  perfons,  qua¬ 
lities  which  appear  to  have  been  wanting  in  all,  or  a  great 
part  of  the  travellers  whom  I  have  cited,  except  M.  Grain¬ 
ger. 

I  {hall  fay  nothing  at  this  time  of  Memphis.  There  is 
great  appearance,  that  in  the  ages  we  fpeak  of,  this  city  ^ 
either  did  not  exifl,  or  at  le  aft  did  not  deferve  any  attention. 
Homer,  who  fpeaks  of  Thebes  With  the  higheft  encomiums, 
does  not  even  name  Memphis.  This  obfervation  has  not 
efcaped  Ariftotle  111  ;  and  tire  confequence  which  he  draws 
from  it,  is  fo  much  the  more  juft,  as  we  cannot  go  to  Thebes 

1  See  Paul  Lucas,  loco  citât,  p.  33.  34-  35-  Sc  41. 42.;  Granger,  p.  42.  A3-  53* 
84.85.  ;  Sicard, mem. des  millions  du  Levant,  t.  7.  p.  43. 

>*  Metered.  1.  1.  c.  14- 1.  1.  p.  547 • 
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"without  pafling  by  Memphis.  Homer  having  been  in¬ 
formed  of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  Thebes,  necef- 
farily  mull  have  known  that  of  Memphis,  which  was  much 
e after  of  accefs  than  Thebes.  This  rcafon  appears  to  me 
deciftve,  and  makes  me  believe,  that  they  did  not  begin 
to  fpeak  of  Memphis  till  after  the  age  of  Homer. 

The  fame  reafon  engaged  me  alfo  not  to  fpeak  of  the  py¬ 
ramids,  thofe  famous  monuments  which  have  rendered 
Egypt  for  ever  celebrated.  I  think  their  conftnnfti on  pofterior 
to  the  epoch  we  are  at  prefent  running  over  B. 

t  - 

ARTICLE  II. 

«  »  «  ’  *  *  t  r 

Of  the  fate  of  architecture  in  Ajia  Minor. 

A^Sia,  in  the  prefent  times,  offers  us  no  object  of  architec¬ 
ture  which  deferves  our  attention.  Yet  we  cannot 
doubt,  but  the  art  of  building  was  there  fufficiently  culti¬ 
vated  ;  but  we  want  lights  of  the  tafte  and  fkill  which  reign¬ 
ed  at  that  time  in  the  edifices  of  the  eaftern  people.  The 
ancient  authors  fupply  us  with  few  refources  in  this  matter: 
the  fa  efts  which  they  report,  are  not  fufficiently  explained, 
nor  fufficiently  circumflantiated.  They  are  wanting  in  thofe 
details,  which  alone  could  inftriuft  us  in  the  tafle  and  man¬ 
ner  of  building  of  each  age  and  of  each  nation. 

Homer,  for  example,  in  fpeaking  of  the  palace  of  Priam, 
fays,  that  it  had  at  the  entrance  fifty  apartments  well  built, 
in  which  the  princes  his  children  lodged  with  their  wives.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  court,  there  were  twelve  other  apartments 
for  the  fons-in-law  of  that  monarch  °  :  we  farther  fee,  that 
Paris  had  built  for  his  particular  ufe  a  very  magnificent 
lodging  p.  Thefe  fafts  prove,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  war  of 
Troy,  architecture  muff  have  been  cultivated  in  Afta  Minor; 
but  they  do  not  inftruft  us  of  the  tafte  in  which  they  con- 
ftrafted  thofe 'édifices  I  have  juft  mentioned.  We  cannot 
fee  in  what  their  magnificence  and  beauty  confided.  Homer 

“  See  part  3.  book  2.  chap.  2. 

»  Iliad.  1.  6.  v.  242.  ;  ibid.  v.  31  5-  p  ltiJ*  v*  3r3- 
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only  remarks  of  the  palace  of  Priam,  that  it  was  furrounded 
with  porticoes,  the  ftones  of  which  had  been  worked  with 
care  *.  He  fays  much  the  fame  of  that  of  Paris r.  But  we  fhall  fee 
in  the  arÿcle  of  the  Greeks,  that  we  have  now  no  idea  of  what 
Homer  intended  by  the  word  which  we  commonly  tranflate 
by  that  of  portico.  We  lhall  further  fee,  that  that  poet 
probably  knew  nothing  of  any  of  the  orders  of  architecture. 
He  never  fpeaks  of  the  embelliihments  or  external  orna¬ 
ments  of  buildings.  I  think  therefore,  that  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  palaces  confided  at  that  lime  rather  in  their 
vad  extent,  than  in  the  regularity  and  the  decoration  of 
their  'architecture. 

I  further  do  not  fee,  that  one  can  draw  any  light  from  the 
defcription  which  the  fame  poet  gives  of  the  palace  of  Al- 
cinous  *.  It  is  to  be  prefumed  that  Homer  has  tried  to 
put  there  all  the  magnificence  known  in  his  time  :  he  might 
have  taken  for  a  model  the  mod  beautiful  edifices  he  had 
ever  feen.  Yet  we  remark  nothing  in  the  defcription  of  the 
palace  of  Alcinous,  which  has  a  direCt  relation  to  the  beauty 
and  magnificence  of  archite&ure.  The  elegance  and  the 
decoration  of  that  edifice  confided  folely  in  the  richnefs  of 
the  materials,  and  that  of  the  interior  ornaments.  The  poet 
fays  that  the  walls  of  the  palace  and  the  threfholdof  the  doors 
were  of  folid  brafs  f.  An  entablature  of  fky-blue  went 
quite  round  the  building  :  the  doors  were  of  gold,  the 
chambranles  of  diver,  and  the  floors  of  the  fame.  A  cor¬ 
nice  of  gold  went  round  the  apartments. 

Homer  then  defcribes  the  datues  and  other  interior 
ornaments  which  decorated  the  palace  of  Alcinous:  but 
for  the  red  he  fays  nothing  which  denotes  an  edifice  e= 
dimable  on  the  fcore  of  architecture.  The  beauties  of  that 
art,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  were  very  little  known  in 

a  Iliad.  1.6.  v.  243-  r  Ibid.  v.  gu. 

*  See  the  differtation,  where  I  explaki  the  reafons  for  which  I  think  that 
the  îOe  of  the  Phaeacians  muft  belong  to  Afia,  fupra,  chap,  i . 

f  What  Homer  fays  of  the  tbrefholds  of  brafs  is  not  a  pure,  imagination  of 
the  poet’s  ;  this  cuftom  is  attefted  by  many  authors.  Virgil.  Æneid.  1.  i » 
v.  448.  ;  Pauf.  1,  9,  c.  19-  p.  748.;  Suid.  voce  Anix&pov  pfauroe,  t.  1 .  p.  229, 

Homer’s, 
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Homer’s  time.  I  {hall  further  have  occafion  to  return  to 
this  fubjeCt  in  the  article  of  Greece,  and  to  treat  it  more  ex¬ 
tend  vely. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Metallurgy, 

IF  there  could  remain  fome  doubts  on  the  rapidity  of  the 
knowledge  which  many  nations  have  had  in  metallurgy, 
the  faCts  which  I  am  going  to  relate  would  put  an  end  to 
them,  and  diflipate  them  entirely.  \Ve  fee  the  Ifraelitcs 
execute,  in  the  defert,  all  the  operations  which  concerned 
the  working  of  metals  :  they  knew  the  fecret  of  purifying 
gold  r,  the  art  of  beating  it  with  a  hammer f,  that  of 
throwing  it  into  fufion  r,  and  in  a  word,  to  work  it  in  all  the 
pollible  ways.  The  fcripture  indeed  remarks,  that  God  had 
prefided  over  moR  of  the  grand  works  relative  to  his 
worflïip u.  But  independent  of  thefe  marvellous  productions, 
it  is  certain  that  they  muR  have  had  among  the  Ifraelitcs, 
many  very  fkilful  and  very  intelligent  artifts  in  metallurgy. 
The  golden  calf,  which  that  ungrateful  and  fickle  people 
ereCted  as  an  objeCt  of  their  adoration,  is  an  evidence  equally 
ftriking  of  their  perfidy  towards  God,  and  of  the  extent  of 
their  knowledge  in  the  working  of  metals.  This  operation 
fuppofes  great  {kill  and  intelligence.  The  long  Ray  of  the 
Hebrews  in  Egypt  had  enabled  them  to  infiruCt  them  (elves 
in  the  neceflary  procédés  to  fucceed  in  Rich  an  enter- 
prife. 

The  Egyptians  as,  I  have  infinuared  in  the  firR  part  of  this 
work,  had  made,  even  in  the  earlieR  times,  critical  inquiries 
and  experiments  in  metals.  The  erection  of  the  golden 

r  Exod.  c.  25.  v.  3f.&36. 

The  vulgate  tranflates  all  the  paflages  in  this  charter,  where  go!J  is  mcn- 
tioned,  by  very  pure  gold .  But,  follow  ing  the  Hebrew  text,  it  means  gold 
furified,  for  the  verb  is  always  in  th  participle. 
f  Exod.  c.  25.  v.  31.  &  36.  1  lb  ’.d.c.  32.  v.  4. 

0  Ibid.  c.  31.  v.  1.  c.  35.  v.  31. 
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caif  is  not  the  only  proof  with  which  the  fcripture  furniffies 
ns  :  what  we  there  read,  with  regard  to  the  deftruétion  of 
that  idol,  deferves  infinitely  more  attention.  The  fcripture 
fays  Mofes  took  the  golden  calf,  burnt  it,  reduced  it  to  pow¬ 
der,  a  jd  afterwards  mixed  that  powder  with  water  which  he 
made  the  Israelites  drink  *.  Thole  who  work  in  metals 
are  noi  ignorant,  that,  in  general,  this  operation  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult.  Moles  probably  had  learned  this  l'ecret  in  Egypt. 
The  fcripture  remarks  exprefsiy,  that  he  had  been  brought 
up  in  ail  the  wildom  of  the  Egyptians  y  ;  that  is  to  lay, 
that  Moles  had  been  inflru&ed  in  all  the  feiences  which 
theie  people  cultivated.  I  think  then  that  at  that  time  the  E- 
gypuans  knew  the  art  of  performing  this  operation  in  gold, 
an  operation  of  which,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  neceflary  to 
fhew  the  pro',  efs. 

The  commentators  are  much  troubled  to  explain  the 
manner  in  which  Mofes  burnt  and  reduced  to  powder  the 
golden  calf  ;  the  mold  of  them  have  only  given  vain  con¬ 
jectures,  and  fuch  as  are  ablolutely  void  of  all  probability. 
An  able  chyin iff  has  removed  all  the  difficulties  that  can  be 
formed  about  this  operation.  The  means  which  he  thinks 
Moles  has  ufed,  is  very  fimple.  Inflead  of  tartar  which 
we  ufe  for  fuch  a  procefs,  the  legihator  of  the  Hebrews  has 
ufed  natron,  which  is  very  common  in  theeaft,  and  particular¬ 
ly  near  die  Nile  z.  What  the  fcripture  adds,  that  Mofes 
made  the  Ifraelites  drink  this  powder,  proves  that  he  knew 
perfectly  well  the  whole  force  of  its  operation  a.  He  would 
aggraN/ate  the  puniihment  of  their  difobedience.  One  could 
not  invent  a  way  which  would  render  them  more  fenfible  of 
it  :  gold  made  potable  by  the  procefs  which  I  have  mention¬ 
ed,  is  of  a  deteftable  tafte  *. 

We  ought  farther  to  look  upon  as  a  mark  of  the  rapid 
knowledge  which  many  people  had  acquired  in  the  art  of 
working  metals,  the  cuflom  which  was  very  ancient  of  ufing 

x  Exod.  c.  32.  v.  20.  y  Afts,  c.  7.  v.  22. 

2  Stahll,  vitul.  aureus,  in  opufe.  chym.  phyf.-med.  p.  585. 

a  See  les  mem.  de  l’acad.  des  fcienc.  ann.  1733.  mem.  p.315. 

*  It  approaches  to  that  of  magiftery  of  fulphur.  See  Senac,  n.  cours  de  _ 
chymie,  t.  2.  p.  39.  &  40. 
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tin  in  many  works  :  the  manufactory  of  this  metal  may 
be  ranked  among  the  mod:  difficult  procédés  in  metallurgy. 
It  is  yet  certain  that  in  the  ages  we  are  ipeaking  of,  tney 
knew  perfectly  the  art  of  preparing  and  ufing  tin.  The 
tedimonies  of  Mofes  b,  and  Homer c,  do  not  permit  us  to 
doubt  of  it. 

I  could  cite  many  other  faCts  which  equally  mark  the  pro- 
grefs  that  the  Egyptians  and  many  other  nations  had  already 
made  in  metallurgy  :  the  facred  dory  on  one  fide,  and  the 
profane  writers  on  the  other,  would  furnifh  me  with  abun¬ 
dant  proofs  ;  but  I  referve  this  detail  for  the  following 
chapter,  where  I  ffiall  treat  pratrcularly  of  gold  work. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  Sculpture,  Gold  work ,  and  Painting . 

WE  cannot  doubt  that  mod:  of  the  arts  which  relate  to 
defign,  had  been  greatly  cultivated  in  the  ages  we 
are  at  prefent  running  over.  Embroidery,  iculpture,  in- 
graving  of  metals,  and  the  knowledge  ol  throwing  them 
into  fudon  to  make  flatues,  were  well  known  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  many  other  people  of  Ada.  1  Hi  all  attend  le  Is  to 
report  the  proofs,  than  to  examine  the  tade  which  then, 
took  place  in  theie  fort  of  works. 

article  I. 

Of  Sculpture . 

T  T  appears  that  the  Egyptians  had  had  at  all  times  a  great  t  ade 
*  for  colodus’s  and  gigantic  figures.  We  fee  the  marks 
of  it  in  mod  of  the  monuments  ereCted  by  Sefoftris.  Hifto- 
ry  fays,  that  this  Egyptian  monarch  cauted  to  be  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  temple  of  Vulcan  his  datue,  and  that  ol  the  queen 


c  See  infra,  art.  2. 
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Ms  wife.  Thefe  pieces,  which  were  of  one  Hone,  were  30 
cubits  highd.  The  ftatues  of  his  children,  to  the  number  of 
four,  were  not  much  lefs  conliderable.  They  were  20  cubits 
high  c.  Thefe  fads  are  more  than  fufficient  to  prove  the 
tafle  that  the  Egyptians  had  for  coloffus’s.  I  fhall  have 
occalion  in  the  lequel  of  this  work  to  return  again  to  this  ar¬ 
ticle. 

As  to  the  part  of  delign,  I  have  already  mentioned  it  in 
the  preceding  books f.  I  do  not  therefore  think  it  necef- 
fary  to  infill  on  it  at  prefent.  I  referve  for  the  third  part  of 
this  work  fome  particulars  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe 
people  executed  their  cololTus’s.  I  {hall  add  at  the  fame  time 
fome  rededions  on  the  tafle  and  the  pradice  of  the  Egyptian 
fchool. 

I  know  not  in  what  clafs  to  range  a  very  lingular  mo¬ 
nument  which  an  ancient  author  faith  had  been  executed 
by  the  orders  of  Sefoflris.  This  is  the  description,  fuch  as 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  reported  after  Athenodorus 

This  author  fays,  that  Sefoflris,  having  brought  from  the 
countries  which  he  had  travelled  over,  many  able  workmen, 
ordered  the  mofl  fkilful  of  them  to  make  a  flatue  of  Offris. 
This  artifl  ufed  in  the  composition  all  the  metals  and  all  the 
fpecies  of  precious  Hones  which  were  then  known  ;  but,  above 
all,  he  put  into  it  the  fame  perfume  with  which  they  had, 
fay  they,  embalmed  the  bodies  of  Offris  and  Apis  He  had 
given  to  the  whole  work  a  Iky-blue  colour.  Each  may  form 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  different  matters  what  conjec¬ 
tures  he  pleafes,  by  fuppoling,  neverthelefs,  the  reality  of 
the  fad,  which  to  me  appears  improbable. 

There  remain  very  few  lights  on  the  progrefs  and  flate  of 
fculpture  in  Alia.  It  is  certain,  that,  near  the  fame  ages, 
this  art  was  there  in  much  ufe.  The  Ifraelites  had  call  the 
golden  calf  ;  Mofes  had  placed  on  the  two  extremities  of 
the  ark  of  alliance  two  cherubims  of  gold  h.  Homer  fpeaks 
of  a  flatue  of  Minerva  much  revered  among  the  Trojans 

d  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  67.  e  Ibid  ;  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  107, 

f  See  part  1.  book  2.  E  Coh  <rt.  ad  Gent.,  p.  43, 

*  Exod,  c.  37.  v.  7.  4rc.  *  Iliad.  !  >  6.  v.  302.  &c. 
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He  places  in  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  flames  of  gold,  repre- 
fenting  young  people  who  carried  porches  to  give  light  du¬ 
ring  the  night k.  At  the  time  of  Pauianias  they  law  flill  in  the 
city  of  Argos,  a  Jupiter  in  wood  which  was  faid  to  have  been 
found  in  the  palace  of  Priam  when  Troy  was  taken  Thefe 
fa<5ls  give  us  fufliciently  to  underfland  that  fculpture  was  at 
that  time  much  in  ufe  in  Afia  ;  but  they  do  not  inftrud  us 
in  the  tafle  in  which  they  made  thefe  flatues. 

Mofes  does  not  teach  us  any  thing  touching  the  form  of 
the  two  cherubims  which  covered  the  ark,  only  that  they  had 
extended  wings  one  oppoflte  to  the  other,  and  their  faces 
turned  fronting  each  other  m.  This  loofe  and  uncertain  de- 
lcription  has  given  room  to  commentators  to  reprefen t  the 
cherubims  differently.  Each  has  formed  a  particular  idea  : 
I  fhall  not  trouble  the  readers  with  the  detail. 

We  are  not  more  alTured  as  to  the  form  which  the  golden 
calf  had.  Yet  there  is  great  reafon  to  think,  that  this  idol 
had  much  refemblance  to  that  of  the  ox  Apis  fo  reverenced 
by  the  Egyptians.  And  I  Ihould  think  in  confequence  that 
it  had  a  human  figure  with  the  head  of  an  ox.  There  flili 
remain  at  this  time  many  of  thefe  Egyptian  reprefentations. 
If  the  golden  calf  was  executed  in  the  tafle  of  thefe  models, 
we  might  be  certain  that  this  piece  had  nothing  eflimable 
on  the  fcore  of  elegance,  and  the  correétnefs  of  defign. 

With  refpeft  to  the  flatue  of  Minerva  which  is  i'poken  of 
in  the  Iliad,  Homer  does  not  charadlerife  the  defign  in  any 
manner.  He  does  not  even  tell  us  of  what  it  was  made. 
We  can  only  conjeélurê  that  the  goddefs  was  reprelented 
fitting.  On  a  very  remarkable  occafion,  Homer  repreients 
the  Trojan  ladies  going  in  form  to  put  a  veil  over  the  knees 
of  that  flatue  n. 

As  to  the  Jupiter  found  in  the  palace  of  Priam,  Paufanias 
who  had  feen  it,  has  given  us  no  defeription  of  it.  He  only 

k  Odyfil  1.  7.  v.  100.  . 

I  have  already  explained  for  what  reafonsl  have  placed  the  ifle  of  the 
Phaeacians  in  Afia,  p.  84. 

1  L.  2. c.24.  p.  165.  m  Exod .lococit. 

*  Iliad.  1.6.  v.  303.  See  alfo  Strabo,  l.  1 3.  p.  897. 
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obferves,  that  the  ftatue  had  three  eyes,  one  of  which  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  forehead0. 

Although  the  authors  which  I  have  juft  mentioned,  have 
not  been  explicit  on  thefe  pieces  of  high  antiquity,  I  believe 
we  may  fay  that  all  thefe  works  were  of  a  very  middling 
tafte,  and  entirely  deftitute  of  elegance  and  agreeablenefs. 
I  am  not  reduced  to  fimple  conjedures  to  fupport  this  fen- 
liment. 

It  is  more  than  probable  in  reality,  that  the  ftatue  of 
,  Minerva  of  which  Homer  fpeaks,  was  no  other  than  the 
Palladium.  We  learn  from  Apollodorus,  that  this  image 
was  executed  in  the  tafte  of  the  Egyptian  ftatues,  having 
the  legs  and  thighs  joined  together  p.  The  Palladium  muft 
have  been  by  confequence  a  fort  of  unformed  and  grofs  mafs, 
without  attitude  and  motionlefs. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Of  Gold  work. 

ÇjPulence,  and  luxury  which  is  the  confequence,  have  gi¬ 
ven  birth  to  gold  work.  Pomp  and  effeminacy  had 
contributed  to  perfed  this  art,  whole  origin,  as  we  have  feen 
in  the  firft  part,  afcended  to  very  remote  ages.  The  enu¬ 
meration  of  all  the  fads  which  prove  how  much  the  works  in 
gold  were  common  in  the  ages  we  are  at  prefent  buffed  in, 
would  engage  us  in  infinite  details:  this  of  all  the  arts 
which  have  relation  to  defign,  is  that  which  feems  to  have 
been  moft  cultivated.  Let  us  chufe  fome  proper  fubjeds  to 
make  known  the  progrefs  of  gold  work,  and  find  out  the 
objeds  which  can  give  us  an  idea  of  the  point  of  perfedion 
to  which  that  art  was  come  at  that  time  in  Egypt  and  in  Alia. 

The  fcripture  acquaints  us,  that  the  Ifraelites,  the  moment 

°  L.  2.C.  24-  p.  165, 

p  L.  3.  p.  180. 

It  is  in  this  fenfe  that  we  ought  to  underftand  the  exprefïïon  a-vy.^moç, 
which  Apollodorus  ufes,  as  Scaliger,  Ivufther,  and  many  other  critics  have 
proved. 

they 
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they  went  out  of  Egypt,  borrowed  a  large  quantity  of  vafes 
of  gold  and  filver  of  the  Egyptians  *.  This  fad  thews  that 
gold  work  mull  have  been  then  much  cultivated  among  thefe 
people.  To  the  teftimony  ofMofes  we  may  join  that  of  Ho¬ 
mer.  The  poet  makes  mention  in  the  Odyllee,  of  many  pre¬ 
sents  which  Menelaus  had  received  in  Egypt.  They  confifled 
of  different  works  in  gold,  the  taile  and  workmanthip  of 
which  fuppofed  great  addrefs  and  Ikill.  The  King  of  Thebes 
gave  to  Menelaus,  two  large  filver  tubs,  and  two  beautiful  tri¬ 
pods  of  gold.  Alcandra,  wife  of  this  monarch,  made  a  prêtent 
to  Helen  of  a  gold  diflaff,  and  of  a  magnificent  filver  bather, 
the  edges  of  which  were  fine  gold  and  elegantly  ‘Wrought h 
This  union,  this  mixture  of  gold  with  filver  appears  to  mè 
worthy  of  remark.  The  art  of  foldering  thefe  metals  de¬ 
pends  on  a  great  number  of  fciences.  This  is  a  proof  that 
the  Egyptians  had  been  ufed  a  long  time  to  the  working 
of  metals.  We  perceive  alfo  in  the  defign  of  this  bafket  a 
fort  of  taile  and  a  particular  kind  of  Hnifliing. 

We  ought  to  refer  alio  to  the  Egyptians  that  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  trinkets  which  the  Hebrews  were  provided  with  in 
the  defert.  It  is  faid  that  they  offered  for  the  making  of  the 
works  deflined  to  divine  lervice,  their  bracelets,  their  ear¬ 
rings,  their  rings,  their  clafps,  without  counting  the  vafes 
of  gold  and  fiver  f.  Moles  made  all  thefe  trinkets  be  melt¬ 
ed,  and  converted  them  to  different  works  proper  for  the 
worlbip  of  the  Almighty.  The  greatefl  part  of  thefe  works 
were  gold,  and  among  them  they  had  pieces  of  great  execu¬ 
tion  and  highly  finiilied  workmanthip.  A  crown  ot  gold  en¬ 
tirely  furrounded  the  ark  of  alliance r.  The  table  of  ihew- 
bread  was  adorned  with  a  border  of  open  chafed  gold  work  °. 
The  chandelier  of  feven  branches  appears  to  me  above  all 
worthy  of  much  attention.  The  defeription  which  the  holy 
feripture  makes  of  it,  gives  us  an  idea  ol  a  very  ingenious 
and  well-compôfed  defign  *.  This  piece  confiderable  in  it- 

*  Exod.  c.  1 2.  v.  35. 

r  OdylT.  1.4.  V.  125.  i?c.  r  ExoJ.  c.  3 i-  v-  ~2\ 

*  Ibid,  c.  25.  v.  II.  “  Ibid.  V.  24.  &  2j.  x  Ibid.  v.  31 .  o*t. 
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felf,  was  of  very  fine  gold  beat  by  the  hammer  r*  I  pafs  o- 
ver  in  filence  a  number  of  other  works  equally  eftimable  for 
the  matter,  and  for  the  workmanlhip  which  mull  have  been 
very  delicate. 

With  refpedt  to  Afia,  gold  work  was  at  that  time  as  much 
cultivated  as  in  Egypt.  Profane  hiftory  furnilhes  us  with 
lufiicient  teftimonies  which  prove  that  many  people  in  Afia 
had  made  a  great  progrefs  in  ingraving,  in  chafing,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  in  whatever  concerned  the  working  of  metals.  The 
greatefi:  part  of  the  works  cried  up  by  Homer  came  from  A- 
fia  *.  We  there  remark  armours,  cups,  and  vafes  of  a  very 
elegant  defign  and  a  very  agreeable  tafte.  Herodotus  fpeaks 
alfo  with  great  encomiums  of  the  richnefs  and  magnificence 
of  the  throne  on  which  Midas  diflributed  juftice.  This 
prince  made  a  prefent  of  it  to  the  temple  of  Delphos.  *Tis 
true  Herodotus  has  not  left  us  a  particular  defcription  of  this 
throne.  But  as  he  allures  us  that  the  work  delerved  to  be 
feen  a,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  workmanlhip  was  high¬ 
ly  finilhed.  I  fhall  obferve  laftly,  that  Homer  gives  in  ge¬ 
neral  to  the  nations  of  Afia,  arms  much  more  ornamental  and 
much  more  rich  than  to  the  Greeks.  Thofe  of  Glaucus,  and 
of  many  other  chiefs  of  the  Trojan  army,  were  gold  b.  The 
attention  of  Homer  to  cry  up  thefe  circumfiances,  proves  not 
only  the  opulence  and  luxury  of  the  Afiatics,  but  alfo  the 
great  knowledge  which  thefe  people  had  at  that  time  in, 
works  of  gold,  and  the  arts  which  depend  on  it. 

Although  my  intention  was  to  avoid  details,  yet  I  can¬ 
not  dilpenfe  with  myfelf  from  making  fome  reflections  on 
the  Ihield  of  Achilles,  a  work,  the  idea  of  which  appears 
to  me  admirable,  and  which  would  certainly  produce  a  high 
effeCt  if  it  was  executed.  Many  reafons  engaged  me  to 
fpeak  of  it  under  this  article.  Homer  could  not  take  the  idea 
of  fuch  a  work,  but  from  fome  models  which  mull  have 
come  near  it.  He  has  then  only  followed  and  embelliih- 

y  Exod  c.  35.  v.  31.  &  36. 

z  See  Iliad.  I.  ri.  v.  19.  1.  23.  v.  741*  Sec.;  Odyff.  I.  4.  v.  £.5.  &c.  I.  15.  v. 
414.  &  459.  ire. 

*  L.  1 .  n.  14.  b Iliad.  1. 6.  v.  236.  1.  2.  B.  v,  376, 1.  io.  v.  439. 
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cd  an  art  invented  before  the  war  of  Troy.  This  poet, 
as  I  think  I  have  already  remarked,  is  very  exact  in  not 
giving  to  the  people  of  whom  lie  fpeaks  any  knowledge 
that  did  not  belong  to  the  ages  in  which  he  places  them. 
A  more  faithful  hiflorian  than  Virgil,  he  docs  not 
anticipate  the  times.  I  think  that  Homer  could  have 
feen  only  in  Afia  the  models  which  fuggefted  to  him  the 
idea  of  the  Ihield  of  Achilles.  The  Greeks  were  at  that 
time  too  rude  to  give  them  th^  honour  of  fuch  a  work. 
With  refpedl  to  Egypt,  I  doubt  whether  Homer  was  ever 
there.  Thefe  motives,  I  think,  are  fufficient  to  refer  to 
the  times  and  to  the  people  whom  I  am  actually  fpeaking 
of,  the  maherpiece  which  we  are  going  to  examine. 

I  fee  no  fadt  in  ancient  hihory  which  can  ferve  fo  well 
as  the  Ihield  of  Achilles,  to  make  known  the  hate  and 
the  progrefs  of  arts  in  the  prefent  ages.  Without  fpeak¬ 
ing  of  the  richnefs  and  variety  of  the  defign  which  runs 
through  that  work,  we  ought  to  remark,  firh,  the  blend¬ 
ing  the  different  metals  which  Homer  puts  in  the  compo- 
fition  of  his  fhield.  Copper,  tin,  gold,  and  Hiver  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  itc.  Lahly,  we  mud  obferve,  that  at  that  time 
they  knew  the  art  of  giving,  by  the  impreffion  of  fire 
on  metals,  and  by  their  mixture,  the  colour  of  different 
objedls.  Let  us  add  to  this  the  ingraving  and  the  chafing, 
and  we  fhall  agree  that  the  Ihield  of  Achilles  formed  a  ve¬ 
ry  complicated  work. 

If  it  is  eafy  to  make  known  the  beauty  and  the  merit 
of  this  important  piece,  it  is  not  the  fame  as  to  t lie  me- 
chanifm  of  the  work.  It  is  not  eafy  to  form  a  clear  and 
precife  idea  of  it  :  we  do  not  lufliciently  comprehend  rue 
manner  in  which  Homer  would  have  us  to  underhand 
how  it  muff  have  been  executed.  Yet  let  us  lee  if,  in  mo¬ 
dern  productions,  we  cannot  find  lome,  whole  compolition 
may  aflih  us  to  comprehend  this  kind  of  work. 

Let  us  call  to  mind  thole  works  in  trinkets  which  they 


c  Iliad.  1.  18.  v.474-  &  475* 
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made  fome  years  ago,  in  which,  with  the  foie  help  of  gold 
and  filver  differently  mixed,  upon  a  plain  and  uniform  fur- 
face,  they  reprelented  divers  fubjeCts.  The  artifice  of  thefe 
fort  of  trinkets  confided  in  the  infinite  number  of  little 
pieces  inlaid  and  foldered  on  the  ground  of  the  work.  All 
thefe  different  pieces  were  ingraved  or  chafed.  The  colour 
and  reflection  of  the  metals  joined  in  the  defign,  detached 
the  fubjeCts  from  the  back-ground  of  the  work,  and  made 
them  (land  forward.  We  may  conjecture,  that  it  was  in 
this  taife  nearly,  that  Hefner  has  imagined  the  execution 
of  the  fliield  of  Achilles  by  Vulcan.  The  field  of  it  was 
tin,  interfered  and  varied  with  many  pieces  of  different 
metals  ingraved  and  carved.  Let  us  give  fome  examples. 

Would  Vulcan  reprefent  oxen  ?  he  cliofe  gold  and  tin  d, 
that  is  to  fay,  a  piece  of  yellow  metal  and  a  piece  of  white 
metal  to  diverfify  his  flock.  Was  his  intention  to  repre¬ 
fent  a  vine  loaden  with  dark-coloured  grapes  ?  Gold  com- 
"pofed  the  item  of  that  vine.  It  was  fupported  by  props  of 
filver  e.  Pieces  of  polifned  and  imbrowned  fleel  probably 
formed  the  dark-coloured  grape.  A  ditch  of  the  fame 
metal  furrounded  the  vineyard.  A  palifade  of  tin  might 
ferve  for  the  inclofure f.  I  fnall  not  enter  into  any  very 
particular  details  :  this  flight  fketch  is  fuflicient  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  I  conceive  the  mechanifm  of  that 
work.  As  for  the  reft,  what  ideas  foever  we  form  of  the 
ihield  of  Achilles,  we  may  be  allured,  that  the  invention  of 
it  was  great  and  magnificent.  Such  a  compofition  does  not 
permit  us  to  doubt,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy, 
goldlmiths  work  was  come  to  a  very  great  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  among  the  people  of  Afia  ;  for  it  is  always  in  thefe 
countries  that  Iiomer  places  the  feat  of  arts  and  of  famous 
artifts. 

^  Iliad.  1. 18,  v.  574.  c  Ibid.  V.  561,  ire. 

i  Ibid, 
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ARTICLE  III. 

Of  Painting . 

'T'HE  origin  of  painting  is  one  of  the  mod  difficult  que- 
ftions  that  occurs  in  the  hiflory  of  the  arts.  There 
reigns  a  very  great  obfeurity,  as  to  the  time  of  its  being 
invented  and  put  in  pra&ice.  It  is  not  much  more  eafy 
to  decide  to  what  people  we  ought  to  give  the  honour  of 
it.  Sentiments  are  fo  divided  about  the  countries  and  a- 
bout  the  time  when  this  art  took  its  rife.  Some  have  gi¬ 
ven  the  honour  to  the  Egyptians*;  others  to  the  Greeksh. 
It  is  not  here  a  proper  place  to  examine  this  point  of  cri- 
ticifm.  With  refped  to  the  time  in  which  painting  took 
its  rife,  fome  authors  pretend  that  the  invention  of  this  art 
preceded  the  war  of  Troy  J  ;  others  think  it  pofterior  to 
that  epoch  k.  This  is  what  is  to  be  examined  into.  But 
before  we  give  our  fe  Ives  up  to  thefe  re  fe  arch  es,  it  is  pro¬ 
per,  I  think,  to  eftablilh  the  fenfe  of  the  word  by  which 
I  underftand  painting,  and  to  fix  the  object  of  the  queftion. 

I  define  painting,  The  art  of  reprefen  ting  on  a  plain 
furface,  by  means  of  colours,  objects,  fitch  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  Us  figured  and  coloured  by  nature  *.  From  this 
definition,  I  lay,  and  I  hope  to  prove,  painting  was  not 
known  in  the  ages  we  arc  now  examining. 

The  Egyptians  boaft  of  having  known  painting  6000 
years  before  the  Greeks.  The  holy  feripture  and  profane 
hiftory  equally  agree  to  reject  fuch  a  1  chimera.  Pliny  him- 
felf  has  not  made  any  account  of  this  vain  pretenfmn,  and 
has  not  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  dwell  upon  it*11. 

*  Plin.l.  7.  feft.  57.  p.  4» 7- 1-  35-  feft.  5.  P.6S2.  ;  Ifidor.  orig.  1.  19.  c.  16. 

h  Ariftotel.  Theophralt.  apud  Plin.  1.  7.  p.  4 « 7- 

1  Ariftotek  Iocq  cit.  *  Theophraft.  ibid.  ;  Plin.  1.  35.  left.  6. 

p.  682. 

*  I  comprehend  in  this  definition  the  Brooch,  attended  with  the  diffcront 
fhades  and  the  different  degrees  of  colours  which  are  there  obferved,  Ldidcs 
the  effeft  of  fliades,  clairs  obfeurs,  &c. 

1  Pliny  1.  35.  fe^.  5.  p.  681 .  "‘Ibid, 

X  2 
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But  in  rejecting  this  excefiive  number  of  years,  we  mufl 
examine  if  the  Egyptians  had  not  the  knowledge  of  paint¬ 
ing  very  early  ;  many  critics,  and  fome  modern  travellers, 
are  of  this  opinion.  Let  us  examine  the  teflimonies  on 
which  they  ground  their  feritiment. 

Diodorus,  in  defcribing  the  maufoleum  of  Ofy mandes, 
fays,  that  the  ceiling  of  that  monument  was  fpread  over 
with  ftars  on  a  blue  ground11.  We  might  throw  fome 
'doubts  on  the  truth  of  this  fad.  Diodorus  is  the  only  one 
who  fpeaks  of  it,  and  that  only  from  the  relation  of  He- 
cateus,  an  author  much  cried  down  by  the  ancients.  This 
'  tedimony  appears  then  at  lead:  fufpicious.  But  let  it 
be  admitted,  what  will  refult  from  it  ?  We  are  ignorant 

'  .  o 

in  what  time  this  maufoleum  might  have  been  built.  Dio¬ 
dorus  does  not  even  tell  us  the  age  in  which  the  monarch 
lived  whole  allies  it  contains.  The  tomb  of  Ofymandes 
may  be  very  ancient,  and  yet  have  been  built  in  ages  po- 
fterior  to  thole  we  are  now  examining  #.  Befides,  I  fliall 
alb  what  inductions  we  could  draw  from  a  fimple  laying  on 
of  one  colour,  on  which  they  had  probably  applied  leaves 
of  gold  or  filver  to  imitate  ftars. 

In  the  ruins  of  thole  vaft  palaces  fpread  in  the  Upper 
Egypt,  we  fee,  according  to  the  report  of  fome  travellers, 
antique  paintings  of  a  very  lively  and  ihining  colour  ». 
I  will  not  difpute  the  truth  of  thefe  relations  ;  but  in  a- 
greeing  that  the  faCts  are  really  true,  they  prove  nothing 
again  ft  the  fentiment  which  I  have  embraced.  Thefe 
paintings  are  probably  the  work  of  fome  Greek  artids  call¬ 
ed  into  Egypt  by  the  Ptolomeys  and  their  fucceffors.  This 
conjecture  appears  to  me  fo  much  the  better  founded,  as 
a  modern  traveller,  defcribing  a  temple  in  which  he  had 
feen  paintings,  fays,  that  the  columns  that  fupported  the 

11  L.  1 .  p.  56. 

*  This  is  the  fentiment  of  Mar/ham,  p.  403. 

0  Voyage  du  Sayd  par  deux  PP.  Capucins,  p.  3.  &  4.  in  the  collection  of 
relations  publifhed  by  Thevenot,  t.  2.  ;  Paul  Lucas,  t.  3.  p.  38.  39,  8c.  69.  ; 
Rec.  d’obfervat  curieufes,  t.  3.  p.  79,  81,  533. 134.  r64.  ï 66.  :  Voyage  de 
Granger,  p.  35.  38.  46.  47.  6i. 
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ceiling  were  of  the  Corinthian  order p.  He  further  obferves, 
in  Ipeaking  of  a  palace,  which,  he  believes,  made  part  of 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Thebes,  that  the  chapiters  of  the  co¬ 
lumns  were  of  the  compofite  order,  highly  finilhed  <1.  We 
are  not  ignorant  that  the  architedure  of  the  firft  Egyp¬ 
tians  had  no  refemblance  to  any  of  the  five  ôrders  which 
we  have  from  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  Another  tra¬ 
veller  quotes  a  Greek  infcription  found  in  an  ancient  palace 
where  he  had  likewife  feen  paintings r. 

I  think  it  right  to  conclude,  after  thefe  fads,  that  the 
monuments  in  queftion  were  not  the  work  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  ;  or,  fuppofing  that  they  were,  they 
had  been  repaired  by  the  Greeks  or  by  the  Romans.  Thus 
the  paintings  which  they  found  there  decided  nothing  for 
the  antiquity  of  this  arc  in  Egypt. 

Yet  they  infill,  and  pretend  to  prove  by  the  fame  pidures, 
the  antiquity  of  the  edifices  which  contained  them.  The 
Perfians,  fay  they,  were  for  fome  time  ma  hers  of  Egypt. 
Thefe  people  were  declared  enemies  to  temples,  and  to  all 
forts  of  reprefentations  ;  and,  by  confequence,  we  cannot 
attribute  to  them  the  paintings  which  we  Hill  fee  in  the 
temples  and  in  the  palaces  of  Egypt.  Thefe  works  then 
muff  have  been  executed  before  the  ages  in  which  the 
Perfians  conquered  Egypt f.  I  am  bold  enough  to  fay,  that 
I  fee  no  fort  of  confequence  in  this  reafoning. 

Cambyfes  deflroyed  as  much  as  was  polfible  for  him,  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  :  we  may  conclude  from  this  fad,  a- 
vowed  by  all  antiquity,  that  every  thing  that  bore  the 
marks  of  tafte  and  magnificence,  was  demolifhed  by  this 
barbarous  conqueror.  Thus  we  ought  to  look  upon  the 
palaces  and  the  temples  they  mention  to  us  as  poflerior 
to  .the  invafion  of  this  prince.  But  fuppofing,  what 
appears  to  me  very  probable,  that  many  of  thefe  edi¬ 
fices  had  efcaped  the  fury  of  this  prince,  we  mud  remember, 

v  Granger,  p.  38.  &  39.  q  Ibid,  r- 

r  Paul  Lucas,  t.  3.  p.  38-  39-  41-  &  42. 
fRec.  cPobfervat.  cur.  t.  3-  P-  >34- &  1  6. 

dut 
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that  the  conquefl  of  Egypt  by  Cambyfes  was  only  525^ 
years  before  Chrilt.  There  might  then  fubfift  Egyptian  pic-~ 
lures  anterior  to  this  monarch,  without  their  date  afeenaing 
to  the  ages  which  we  are  treating  of  at  prefent.  It  appears 
to  me  much  more  natural  to  attribute  them  to  the  Greeks. 
Far  from  imitating  the  conduct  of  the  Perfians,  thefe  con¬ 
querors  applied  themfelves  to  repair  the  ancient  monuments 
of  Egypt.  They  enriched  them  with  new  ornaments,  among 
which  number,  I  think,  we  ought  to  put  the  pictures  which 
they  mention. 

Let  us  go  on  to  other  teflimonies  which  they  produce  to 
prove,  that  this  art  was  known  in  the  ages  which  make  the 
objeCts  of  the  fécond  part  of  our  work.  All  is  reduced  to 
conjectures,  and  to  inductions  drawn  from  fome  palfages  of 
Homer.  They  cite  no  pofitive  faCt  :  they  alledge  the  veils 
embroidered  by  Helen  and  Andromache,  of  which  I  have 
fpoke  before  ;  and  fupport  their  opinion  by  the  defeription 
of  the  Ihield  of  Achilles,  and  from  fome  other  places  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyflee.  They  conclude  from  thefe  faCts  com¬ 
bined  and  united,  that  painting  muft  have  been  in  ufe  at 
the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy.  Are  thele  conjectures  well 
founded,  and  are  thefe  reports  really  true  ?  That  is  what 
we  are  going  to  judge  of. 

The  partifans  of  the  opinion  which  I  attack  begin  by  fup* 
poling,  that  they  could  not  think  to  (tain  wool  and  embroider 
fluffs,  but  with  a  view  of  imitating  painting  :  this  proceeding 
appears,  fay  they,  very  probable  :  it  is  more  natural  and  more 
eafy  to  reprefent  objeCts  by  the  help  of  colours  and  of  a 
r  pencil,  than  by  means  of  threads  dyed  varioufly.  The  lliaded 
embroidery  could  not  have  been  invented  till  long  after 
painting,  of  which  it  feems  only  to  be  a  laborious  imitation  : 
yet  we  lee  that  fort  of  embroidery  much  in  ufe  at  the  time 
of  the  war  of  Troy.  The  invention  of  painting  is  then  an¬ 
terior  to  that  epoch.  It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  to  do  thefe 
works  of  embroidery,  they  ufed,  as  we  do  at  this  time,  colour¬ 
ed  patterns:  this  is  fufficient  to  Ihew,  that  they  knew  to  paint, 
and  that  that  art  muft  have  been  very  common  and  very 
extenfivc  in  the  heroic  ages. 


They 
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They  draw  almofl  the  fame  conclufions  from  the  de- 
feription  of  the  fliield  of  Achilles  :  they  inlift;  upon  the  great 
variety  of  fubje&s  and  defigns  which  have  place  in  that 
piece  ;  on  the  art  of  grouping  tigures  in  bas  relief  from 
the  multiplicity  of  colours  which  Homer,  they  fuppofc, 
Avould  have  us  underitand,  that  each  objedl  was  animated 
with.  The  different  imprefiions  which  the  a&ion  of  the  fire 
leaves  on  the  metals  is,  fay  they,  the  only  way  the  poet 
could  invent  to  give  and  vary  the  lhades  of  the  colour  :  this 
could  not  have  been  fuggeffed  to  him  but  by  the  fight 
of  fome  picture.  For,  they  add,  it  is  not  natural  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  at  firfl  they  thought  of  reprefenting  the  colour  of 
objects  by  the  tinge  which  the  action  of  the  fire  might  im- 
prefs  on  metals  :  everything,  on  the  contrary,  tells  us,  that 
they  muff  have  begun  by  ufmg  natural  colours.  The  work 
of  Vulcan  muff  only  be  confidered  as  an  imitation  of 
painting 

Thefe  are  the  principal  reafonings  which  they  ufe  to  fup- 
port  the  antiquity  of  this  art  ;  it  mufl  be  agreed,  that  they 
are  very  fpecious.  Let  us  try  to  anfwer  them,  keeping  in 
view  the  definition  which  1  have  given  of  painting  :  that 
is  an  effential  point  in  the  prefent  queflion. 

Is  it  very  certain,  that  in  the  works  of  embroidery  of 
which  Homer  fpeaks,  there  were  different  forts  of  colours, 
different  fhadcs?  I  think  not;  and  I  dare  fay,  by  examining 
the  force  of  the  terms  which  the  poet  ufes,  we  lb  all  lee 
that  he  means  only  different  figures,  and  different  flowers 
fpread  over  the  veils  embroidered  by  Helen  and  An¬ 
dromache  u.  I  do  not  think  they  will  ever  be  able  to  prove, 
that  the  expreffions  ufed  in  thefe  pallages  mean  objects  co¬ 
loured  variouliy  *.  Thefe  deligns,  to  keep  dole  to  the 

text, 

*  Acad,  des  infeript.  1. 1.  II.  p.75*  &c- 1  Madame  Datier  in  her  notes  on 

Homer. 

■  Iliad .  1.  3.  v.  125.  &c.  ;  1.  22.  v.  140.  &c. 

*  M.  l’Abbc  Fraguier,  and  Mad.  Dacier,  pretend  that  the  word  ^raaa-tv, 

fignifies  to  ref  refetii  'with  different  colours.  ,  ,, 

But,  1.  thev  do  not  quote  any  authority  to  prove  that  .lgmh-js 

to  reprefent  with  different  colours.  This  word,  as  well  as  that  of  t •vxca-t, 
which  Homer  ufes  in  fpeaking  of  the  veil  embroidered  by  Andromathc, 
mean  literally,  toffread ,  to  Jcnv,  that  is  to  fay,  that  there  were  many  figures 
fpread  about  in  thefe  embroideries.  v  ^ 
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text,  were  of  one  uniform  colour,  different,  without  doubt, 
from  the  ground  on  which  .they  were  embroidered.  I 
do  not  fee  any  thing  that  indicates  a  mixture  of  {ha- 
dings  :  the  figures  muff  have  glared  on  the  ground  of  the 
embroidery  ;  but  the  colours  which  ferved  to  reprefent 
them,  were  of  one  and  the  fame  dye  :  they  had  no  fha- 
dings,  no  degradation.  I  embrace  this  idea  fo  much  the 
more  readily,  as  in  the  paffages  where  Homer  fpeaks  of 
thefe  fort  of  works,  he  never  makes  mention  but  of  wool 
of  one  colour  x.  Befides,  in  the  Odyffee,  they  bring  to 
Helen  a  bafket  of  bottoms  of  worded  fpun  extremely  fine  y. 
If  it  had  been  then  the  cuflom  to  ufe  different  {{ladings  in 
embroideries,  Homer  probably  would  have  given  us  to  un- 
derftand  by  fome  epithet,  that  thefe  bottoms  were  of  many 
colours,  and  that  is  what  he  has  not  done.  In  vain  then 
do  they  imagine  patterns  painted  of  different  colours, 
fince  it  appears  certain,  that  the  embroideries  of  which 
Homer  fpeaks,  were  only  of  one  colour.  Even  the  idea 
of  patterns  ferving  for  models  appears  to  me  a  fuppofition 
not  well  fupported.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  worked  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy  ;  and  if 
I  might  fay  what  I  think,  I  Ihould  believe  that  they  then 
contented  themfelves  to  pounce  their  defigns  on  the  can¬ 
vas  :  but  in  cafe  they  think  patterns  abfolutely  neceffary, 
it  mud  be  owned,  that  they  were  dmple  defigns  of  one  and 
the  fame  colour,  fuch  as  they  do  at  this  time  with  a  pencil 
or  with  ink. 

The  conclufions  which  they  intend  to  draw  from  the 
Ihield  of  Achilles,  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  better  found- 


The  words  Spovct  xoixIxk  which  we  find  u fed  for  the  veil  of  Andromache, 
may  admit  of  great  difficulty.  I  doubt,  not  with  ft  an  ding,  whether  they  can 
draw  any  great  advantage  from  them.  This  is  the  only  time  that  this  expref- 
fionis  found  in  Homer  :  it  is  confequently  very  difficult  to  fix  the  fenfe.  Yet, 
as  far  as  rve  can  judge,  Homer  did  not  defign  flowers  of  different  colours; 
but  rather  different  fpecies  of  flowers.  We  find,  it  is  true,  the  word  t voiùhoç 
ufed  to  defign  obje&s  varioufly  coloured,  but  that  is  only  in  authors  great¬ 
ly  pofterior  to  Homer.  They  will  never  prove,  that,  in  the  writings  of  this 
great  poet,  this  word  fhould  defign  objets  coloured  varioufly. 

*  Odyff.  1.4.  v.  135.  1.  6,  v.  53.  and  306.  1.  13.  v.  108. 
y  Ibid.  1. 4.  v.  134* 

ed. 
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cd.  Let  us  read  attentively  the  text  of  Homer,  -we  fliall 
fee  that  lie  never  had  in  view  any  thing  but  a  piece  of  gold- 
fmiths  work  ;  and  what  he  fays  of  the  diverfity  of  colours, 
might  be  perfedly  explained  either  by  the  adlton  of  the 
Tire  upon  the  metals,  or  by  their  mixture  and  their  oppo¬ 
sition.  We  cannot  even  fufpedl  that  he  meant  lhadings, 
degradations,  and  union  of  colours,  nothing,  in  a  word, 
that  conftitutes  the  cflcnce  of  painting. 

There  is  nothifig,  for  example,  in  the  manner  in  which 
Homer  defcribes  a  vine  ingraved  on  the  fhield,  which  could 
not  be  given  by  the  mixture  of  metals,  and  by  the  colour 
the  action  of  the  fire  is  capable  of  imprinting  on  them  : 
the  flems  were  gold,  the  dark  grapes  were  of  imbrowned 
fteel,  and  the  props  of  Silver  2.  But  we  mull  obferve, 
that  the  poet  does  not  fpeak  of  the  leaves  of  this  vine. 
If  he  had  entered  into  that  detail,  he  mufl  necelfarily  have 
faid  they  were  green  ;  and  that  is  what  Homer  has  not 
done  ;  he  has  left  us  to  underhand  that  the  hems  adorned 
with  their  leaves  were  of  gold. 

This  obfervation  fhould  be  applied  to  the  whole  dc- 
feription  of  the  fhield  of  Achilles  :  no  place  acquaints  us 
that  this  poet  had  an  intention  to  defign  red  colours,  blue, 
green,  &c.  The  adlion  of  the  fire,  and  the  mixture  of 
metals,  is  not  fufficient  to  give  thefe  colours  :  we  mu  ft  ufe 
for  thefe  forts  of  effets  metallic  colours,  that  is  to  fay, 
paint  in  enamel,  a  lecret  which  certainly  muh  have 
been  unknown  at  that  time.  We  even  fee  that  all 
the  perfonages  which  Homer  had  occaflon  to  put  in  this 
compolition  are  of  gold  a,  even  to  fhepherds  who  conduct  a 
flock  b. 

Laflly,  even  agreeing  that  the  veils  of  which  Homer 
fpeaks  were  (haded  with  different  colours,  and  that  the 
objects  painted  on  the  fhield  of  Achilles  indicate  mixtures 
of  dyes  and  colours  diverfified  ;  the  antiquity  ot  painting 
does  not  appear  to  me  more  lolidly  cftablilhed.  lo  lay  that 


1  Ibid.  v.  5”7* 


2  Iliad.  1.  18.  v.  56 1.  &c. 

Vo>l.  II. 


*  Jlia.l.  I.18.  v.  517. 

Y 
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the  art  of  embroidery  had  not  been  invented,  but  to  imitate 
the  art  of  painting,  is  a  notion  without  any  foundation.  How 
do  they  know  that  in  dying  of  wool,  and  in  making  ufe  of 
different  colours  to  embroider  fluffs,  the  intention  of  the  firft 
men  had  been  to  copy  painting?  The  end  which  they  pro- 
pofed  in  all  times  had  been  to  imitate  nature  :  painting 
itfelf  was  not  invented  but  for  this  purpofe.  But,  add 
they,  it  is  more  eafy  to  reprefent  objedls  by  the  help  of 
colours  and  a  pencil,  than  by  any  other  means.  I  agree 
to  it  :  this  realbn  neverthelefs  is  not  more  convincing;  I 
appeal  to  experience.  It  teaches  us,  that  in  the  arts  they 
have  often  begun  with  the  mod  difficult  procédés  before  they 
attained  to  the  moft  fimple  and  the  mod  eafy. 

The  proof  that  Homer  never  had  in  view  painting,  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called,  and  that  he  even  did  not  know  it,  is,  that  the 
terms  confecrated  in  the  Greek  language  to  defign  this 
art  *,  are  not  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  Pliny  has  even 
remarked  that  this  poet  very  feldom  fpeaks  of  colours c.  If 
painting  had  been  in  ufe  in  the  times  that  Homer  lived,  can 
we  believe  that  he  would  have  negledled  to  fpeak  of  fo  ad¬ 
mirable  an  invention,  he  who  was  fo  particularly  attached 
to  defcribe  the  arts?  We  may  add,  that  we  fee  no  pidures  f 
In  the  palace  he  is  pleafed  to  defcribe,  although  he  puts 
there  datues  and  other  ornaments  of  chafing  and  ingraving. 

They  knew,  certainly,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term,  to 
daub  wood  and  other  things  of  fome  colour.  The  Greeks 
at  the  rime  of  the  war  of  Troy  ufed  to  paint  their  vedels  redd, 
and  yet  that  colour  at  that  time  was  very  imperfeH*.  The 

*  r pxtp&v  and  Çaypàçoç,  which  are  often  found  in  authors  who  have  written 
fince  Homer,  z uypàçoç  is  neither  in  the  Iliad  nor  in  the  Odyfibe.  If  we 
there  fee  the  word  ypafStv,  it  is  not  in  the  acceptation  of  painting.  It  never 
lignifies  in  Homer  but  to  reprefent,  to  defcribe  an  object. 

c  L.  33.  fe4t,  38.  p.  624. 

f  Virgil  has  not  been  fo  circumfpecl.  He  puts  pi  ft  ures  in  the  temple  of 
Carthage.  Æneas  finds  himfelt  among  the  heroes  who  were  painted  there. 

- . -  Animurn  pi  fur  a  pafcit  inani.  Ærieid.  1.  r.  v.  464.  See. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  occafion  where,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  Virgil 
has  not  been  afraid  to  offend  again  ft  cuftom  ;  I  fiiaîl  cite  many  examples  of 
it  in  the  fequel, 

d  Ilfad.  1.  2.  B.  v.  144.  '  , 

*  See  Theophvafh  delapid.  p.  400.;  Plin.  L33.  feft.  37.  p.  624, 
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foot  of  the  table  which  Neflor  ufed,  was  alfo  covered  with 
fome  colour f.  But  iliall  we  give  the  name  of  painting  to 
fucli  fort  of  works?  It  is  the  mixture,  the  union,  and  the 
oppolition  of  colours,  or  even  the  different  lhades  of  the 
fame  colour,  thefe  are  the  reflexions,  the  (hades,  and  the 
lights  which  conflitute  the  art  of  painting.  The  reft  is  only 
plaiitering. 

It  is  fuflicient  to  call  our  eyes  on  hiftory,  to  be  convinced 
that  painting  was  unknown  to  the  ages  we  are  at  prefent 
fpeaking  of.  A  croud  of  monuments  attell  the  frequent 
life  they  made  at  that  time  of  carving,  of  chafing,  and  of 
fculpture.  Nothing  like  it,  nor  even  approaching  to  it, 
with  relpect  to  painting.  There  reigns  on  this  iubjcX  the 
mod  profound  and  moft  general  filence.  The  fcripture, 
which  fpeaks  of  fo  many  forts  of  arts,  which  forbids  fo  cx- 
prefsly  every  reprefentation  tending  to  idolatry,  fays  no¬ 
thing  of  painting.  Laftly,  the  teflimony  of  an  author  who  has 
great  knowledge  of  antiquity,  decides  it  in  favour  of  the  fen- 
timent  which  1  have  embraced.  Pliny  affirms,  that  the  art  of 
painting  was  not  yet  invented  at  the  time  of  the  war  of 
Troy  s  ;  and  he  appears  not  to  have  been  determined  till 
after  having  examined  this  quedion  very  attentively. 

Want  of  attention  and  the  defeX  of  not  having  fufkient- 
ly  refleXed  on  the  elle  nee  of  painting,  has  made  them  fall 
into  many  midakes  with  relation  to  the  origin  and  epoch 
of  this  art.  Mofl  authors  who  have  treated  on  this  fubjeX, 
have  always  confounded  defign  with  painting  ;  and  becauic 
they  knew  to  defign  in  the  mofl  ancient  times,  they  have 
concluded  that  they  alfo  knew  the  art  of  painting,  in  fpite  or 
the  cflential. difference  there  is  between  the  praXice  of  one 
and  the  other.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  fource  of  all  the  er¬ 
rors  which  have  been  propagated  about  the  epoch  of  paint¬ 
ing.  They  would  never  diflinguifn  the  art  of  deflgning  irom 
that  of  painting.  I  imagine  1  have  faid  enough  to  (hew  that 

f  Iliad,  r.  II.  v.  628.  I  fry  nf  fumr  colour ,  for  we  muft  know  th  it  there  is  no 
agreement  about  the  fort  of  colour  that  Homer  means  by  the  tenu  Kvur$ç, 
which  he  ufes  on  many  oc cations. 
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painting  was  not  known  in  the  ages  which  make  the  fécond 
part  of  my  work  ;  but  that  it  was  even  pofterior  to  Homer. 


SECTION  II. 


Of  the  fate  of  arts  in  Greece . 


E  find  very  few  lights  in  the  hiffory  of  the  Egyptians 


and  the  people  of  Afia  on  the  progrefs  of  the  arts. 
It  is  not  eafy  to  perceive  thefe  different  degrees,  that  fuc- 
ceffive  progreffion  which  ought  neceffarily  to  prove  all  that 
enters  into  thefe  kind  of  difcoveries  and  inventions.  It  is 
not  then  in  the  hiflory  of  the  oriental  nations  that  we  muff 
ffudy  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind.  It  does  not  ihew 
itfelf  Efficiently  :  the  gradations  are  not  fenfible  enough, 
for  want  of  monuments  and  hifforical  details. 

The  Greeks  will  furnilh  us  with  many  more  refources. 
We  are  Efficiently  inftruffed  in  the  ffate  in  which  the  arts 
had  been  fucceffively  in  the  different  ages  which  compofed 
the  hiffory  of  that  nation.  From  the  moment  in  which 
thefe  people  began  to  emerge  from  their  barbarity,  to  the 
time  in  which  they  finifhed  their  hiffory,  we  may  confider 
their  progrefs,  and  follow  the  order  and  the  thread  of  their 
knowledge.  We  fliall  eafily  difcover  in  the  hiffory  of  the 
arts  among  the  Greeks,  the  different  degrees  by  which  thefe 
people  were  raifed  fucceffively  from  the  rnoff  grofs  practices 
to  the  moft  fublime  difcoveries. 

Fables,  it  is  true,  have  greatly  altered  theJirff  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  hiffory  of  Greece.  There  reign  many  con- 
tradiffions  about  the  time  and  about  the  authors  of  the 
firft  inventions.  We  cannot  depend  on  the  faffs  but  to  a 
certain  degree.  Yet,  in  fpite  of  the  obfcurity  and  uncertain¬ 
ty  which  a  tradition  not  much  to  be  depended  upon,  has 
Ipread  over  the  times  which  we  are  now  going  to  run  o- 
ver,  with  fome  attention  and  the  affiffance  of  criticifm,  we 
are  able  to  clear  up  the  truth  of  a  great  number  of  events  ; 
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we  there  perceive  in  general  a  certain  connexion,  a  certain 
order,  which  does  not  permit  us  to  throw  them  into  the  rank 
of  thole  traditions  totally  void  of  hiilorical  foundations. 

In  combining,  in  bringing  together  many  fads,  many 
circmnftances,'we  may  fucceed  to  form  a  very  exad  idea  of 
the  origin  and  ol  the  progrefs  of  arts  in  Greece. 

There  are  few  arts  of  which  the  Greeks  can  boad  to  have 
been  the  inventors.  They  had  received  them,  for  the  mod 
part,  from  Egypt  and  Alia.  But  the  point  ol  perfection  to 
which  thefe  people  had  carried  the  difcoveries  which  other 
nations  had  imparted  to  them,  fufFiciently  recompenies  for 
the  merit  of  the  invention.  We  owe  to  Greece,  the  tade, 
the  elegance,  and  all  the  beauties,  in  a  word,  of  which  the 
arts  are  capable. 

We  may  yet  fay  that  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  had  been 
flow  among  the  Greeks.  From  the  fird  ages  after  the  de¬ 
luge  we  fee  pomp  and  magnificence  reign  in  Aha  and  in 
Egypt.  Nothing  of  this  kind  in  Greece.  Indead  of  thofe 
grand  -works,  inftead  of  thofe  works  equally  magnificent 
and  finifiied,  with  which  we  were  entertained  at  this  time, 
we  are  going  to  fee  nothing  but  the  mod  llmple  objects, 
grofs  praélices  proportioned  to  the  little  knowledge  that  a 
nation  mud  have  in  the  arts,  which  only  juft  began  to  e- 
merge  from  barbarity,  and  to  be  poliihed. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  Agriculture . 

I  ET  us  recoiled  in  a  few  words  what  I  have  already  laid 
-A  el  few  he  re  of  the  ancient  date  of  Greece  h.  We  have 
there  feen  that  the  fird  inhabitants  of  that  country  were 
plunged  into  the  darknefs  of  the  mod  grols  and  mod  pro¬ 
found  ignorance.  They  were,  to  fpeak  properly,  real 
lavages  running  in  the  woods,  without  a  chief  and  without 
difeipline,  fierce  to  the  degree  of  eating  each  other  ;  ig- 
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norant  of  the  life  of  arts,  and  the  proper  food  of  man,  fup* 
porting  themfeives  with  fruits,  with  roots,  and  wild  plants. 

The  conquerors  who  went  out  of  Egypt  a  few  ages  af¬ 
ter  the  deluge,  had  probably  carried  into  Greece  fome  tinc¬ 
ture  of  the  arts;  but  thefe  firfl  feeds  could  not  profper.  The 
extinction  of  the  family  of  the  Titans,  and  the  deftruCtion  of 
their  empire,  replunged  Greece  into  anarchy  and  ignorance. 
The  different  colonies  which  paded  fome  time  after  this  e- 
vent  into  that  part  of  Europe  from  Afia  and  Egypt,  drew 
them  from  barbarifm  and  rudenefs.  Thefe  new  colonies  by 
mixing  themfeives  with  the  ancient  inhabitants,  foftened 
their  manners.  They  engaged  fome  families  to  quit  the 
woods,  and  join  them.  They  formed  focieties  in  many  di- 
flri&s.  The  chiefs  of  thefe  new  ellablifhments  imparted  to 
their  fubjeCts  the  mod;  necedary  knowledge  for  man,  and 
provided  for  their  mod:  prefiing  neceffities.  Greece  was  in- 
fenfibly  poliihed.  It  was  enriched  fucceffively  by  difcove- 
ries  from  Ada  and  Egypt.  Every  thing  changed  its  face  in 
that  part  of  Europe.  The  people  were  humanized,  the 
arts  were  folidly  eftablifhed,  and  acquired  even  a  new  degree 
of  perfection.  Light  fucceeded  to  the  darknefs  of  ignorance 
and  rudenefs. 

Ancient  authors  do  not  agree  about  the  time  of  thefe 
happy  changes.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  from  their 
relations,  by  whom  and  in  what  time  the  arts  were  intro¬ 
duced  among  the  Greeks.  There  remain  on  thefe  faCh 
the  greatefl  obfcurity  and  the  greatefl  contradictions.  Let 
us  try  to  difcover  the  fource  of  them. 

The  Greeks  had  received  their  arts  from  the  people  of  E- 
gypt  and  of  Ada  ;  but  conformable  in  this  point  with  all  the 
other  nations  of  antiquity,  they  would  attribute  their  origin 
to  the  gods.  This  notion  has  thrown  the  greatefl  obfcurity 
over  the  hitiory  and  the  epocha  of  the  arts  in  Greece.  We 
may  afiign  for  it  many  caufes. 

The  chiefs  of  the  firfl  colonies  which  came  into  Greece, 
brought  into  that  part  of  Europe  fome  tinClure  of  the  arts. 
They  introduced  at  the  fame  time  the  worfhip  of  the  divi¬ 
nities 
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tildes  honoured  in  the  countries  from  whence  they  came. 
Thefe  divinities  were  for  the  mod  part  men  whom  they 
had  deified  in  acknowledgment  for  the  ufeful  difcoveries 
which  they  had  imparted  to  mankind.  The  Grangers  who 
introduced  thefe  gods  into  Greece,  without  doubt  made 
known  alfo  the  motive  of  the  worlhip  which  they  paid  to 
them. 

Thefe  firft  edablifhments,  as  I  have  already  faid,  did  not 
fubfift  long.  The  family  and  the  empire  of  the  Titans  was 
extinguilhed  after  two  or  three  generations.  Greece  fell 
immediately  into  its  ancient  date.  Ignorance,  an  insepa¬ 
rable  companion  of  trouble  and  anarchy,  made  them  forget 
thefe  events.  There  only  remained  a  confuted  remembrance. 
The  Greeks  did  not  hefitate  to  confound  thofe  who  had 
thewed  them  the  arts,  with  the  divinities  under  whofe  au- 
fpices  they  had  been  brought  to  them  :  the  fird  caufe  of  er¬ 
ror  and  confufion. 

New  colonies  patTed  into  Greece  fome  time  after  the  Ti¬ 
tans.  The  condudors  of  theie  various  colonies  brought 
again  into  that  part  of  Europe  the  arts  and  the  divinities  of 
the  countries  from  whence  they  came.  Thefe  countries 
were  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  from  whence  the  ancient 
colonies  came,  that  is  to  fay,  Egypt  and  Phoenicia.  The 
worfhipof  the  divinities  which  thefe  new  colonies  introduced, 
did  not  differ,  either  in  the  form  or  the  motives,  from  that 
which  the  Titan  princes  had  originally  brought;  a  new 
fource  of  errors  and  uncertainties.  Ignorance  and  the 
courfe  of  time  had  confounded  thefe  epochs;  and  they  after¬ 
wards  looked  upon  thofe  as  new  inditutions,  whofe  origin 
-was  very  ancient. 

The  divinities  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  by  changing  their 
retreat,  infenfibly  changed  their  name.  The  Greeks,  alter 
having  adopted  them,  appropriated  them  to  thcmfelves,  and 
would  make  it  he  believed  that  the  gods  whom  they  adored, 
were  born  in  Greece.  In  confeouence  of  this,  they  fearch- 
ed  for  explications  and  reiemblances  agreeable  to  thofe  ideas . 
The  prieds  took  care  to  propigate  them.  They  difguiied 
the  hidory  of  the  ancient  divinities.  The  truth  of  the  fafh 
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was  forgot  by  little  and  little.  The  poets,  whom  we  regard 
as  the  divines  of  paganifm,  but  who  were  only  in  reality  the 
divines  of  the  people,  foon  made  this  appear  the  origin  of 
the  gods  brought  from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia.  They  invent¬ 
ed  different  circumftances  proper  to  adorn  and  to  clothe 
their  fictions.  Inftead  of  the  ancient  tradition,  they  fubflituted 
gods  born  in  the  heart  of  Greece.  This  fyftem  took  almofl 
with  every  body;  pride  and  fuperflition  favouring  it. 

The  Greeks  began  very  late  to  write  hifl ory.  They  had 
then  almofl  1  off  fight  of  thofe  firfl  events.  Yet  the  memory 
of  them  was  not  lb  far  abolifhed,  but  that  there  remained 
feme  traces.  The  fenfible  writers  of  Greece  have  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  all  the  divinities  which  they  adored  had  been 
brought  to  them  from  the  eall*.  But  thofe  who  followed 
the  popular  ideas,  have  written  conformably  to  the  fyflem 
reigning  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  have  propagated 
to  us  thofe  errors  adopted  in  the  latter  times.  Hence  that 
monflrous  mixture  of  ridiculous  and  abfurd  adventures  with 
which  the  hiflory  of  the  gods  of  Greece  is  filled  in  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  writers  of  antiquity.  Hence  thofe  contradic¬ 
tions  which  we  fo  often  meetwith  in  the  ancient  authors 
of  the  origin  of  arts  and  the  worlhipof  the  gods  in  Greece, 
We  fhall  fee  more  than  one  example. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Of  Tillage. 

» 

T  F  we  believe  the  moft  generally  received  opinion,  the 
“*■  Greeks  were  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  tillage  to  a 
queen  of  Sicily  named  Ceres  k.  They  have  joined  to  her 
Triptolemus,  fon  of  Celeus  King  of  Eleufis  ;.  Thefe  two 
perfonages  were  commonly  thought  to  have  fhewn  to  Greece 

*  See  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  50.;  Plato,  in  Cratyl.p.  281. 
k  Marm.  Oxon.ep.  12. ;  Virgil,  georg.  1. 1.  t.  147.;  Diod.  Î.  5.  p.  333- î  0viJ- 
Metam.  1.  5.  v.  341.  ;  Hygin.  fab.  277.  ;  Plia.  1.  7*  -eft.  57.  p.  412-  &  4i5-  i 
jufti  n.  ].  2.  c.  6, 

1  Id.  ibid. 
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all  that  concerns  agriculture,  the  ufe  of  the  plough,  the 
way  of  breaking  oxen  and  fixing  them  to  the  yoke,  the  art 
of  lowing  grain  and  grinding  it  ».  They  alfo  give  to  Cere3 
the  merit  of  having  invented  carts  and  other  carriages  pro¬ 
per  to  carry  burdens  It  was,  fay  they,  Celeus,  father  of 
Triptolemus,  who  fir  ft  taught  men  to  ufe  panniers  and  ba- 
fkets°  to  colled  and  keep  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  A- 
thenians  boaft  of  having  firft  polfelfed  the  knowledge  of  all 
thofe  things,  and  even  of  having  imparted  it  to  Greece  p. 
Such  had  been  the  moft  common  and  generally  received 
fentiment  ;  but  it  labours  under  many  dilHculties. 

Ancient  memoirs  give  to  Bacchus  the  introduction  of  til¬ 
lage  into  Greece  i.  Pliny  and  other  authors  have  given 
the  honour  to  one  Buzyges  an  Athenian  r.  An  ancient 
liiftorian  of  Crete  names  for  the  firft  inventor  of  agricul¬ 
ture  one  Philomel  us  f.  The  Argives,  laftly  l,  and  the  Phe- 
neates u,  difpute  with  the  Athenians  the  glory  of  having  firft 
known  tillage. 

We  find  alfo  great  contradictions  as  to  the  time  in  which 
this  art  began  to  be  eflablifhed  in  Greece.  If  we  follow  the 
moft  common  opinion,  which  gives  that  honour  to  Ceres, 
we  fhall  be  much  embarralTed  about  the  epoch  of  that  prin- 
cefs.  The  Parian  marbles  x,  Juftin  r,  and  other  authors, 
place  the  arrival  of  Ceres,  in  the  reign  of  Erechtheus  fixth 
King  of  Athens,  1409  years  before  CIu iff.  Ifow  can  we  re¬ 
concile  that  date  with  other  fads  entirely  oppoiite,  and 
which  appear  at  lead  as  well  fupported  ? 

Fable  and  hiftory  agree  to  make  Ceres  cotemporary  with 
the  Titans,  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  &c.  2  ;  an  ancient  tradition 
fays,  that  this  princefs  had  learned  them  to  make  liarvefl  8  : 

13  Ibid.  D  Virgil,  georg.  1. 1.  v.  163.  0  Ibid.  v.  165. 

p  Diod.  1.  5.  p.  333.  ;  Juftin.  1.  2.  c.  6.  ;  Ariftid.  orat.  in  Eieuf.  t.  i.  p.  257. 

<i  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  232.  Sc  249. ;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  299.  B. 

r  L.  7.  fed.  57.  p.  415.  ;  Aufon.  cp.  22.  p.  674.  &  675. ,  Hcfychius,  voct 


f  Hygin.  poet,  aftron.  1.  2.  c.  4.  p.  3^* 

*  Pauf.  l.  i.  c.  14.  u  ld.1.  8.  c.  15. 
y  L  2.  c.  6.  p.  87. 

51  See  Apol’od.  1.  1 .  ;  Diod.l.s.p.  232. 

*  Apollon.  Argon.  1.  4«  v.  988*  &  9^9* 

Vol.  ir.  7- 
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they  did  not  hefitate  even  to  divide  with  her  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  divinity.  They  had  built  temples  to  Ceres  at  the 
time  of  the  fon  of  Phoroneus b,  and  Phoroneus  palled  for 
the  firft  mortal  who  had  reigned  in  Greece e.  They  fay  alio* 
that  the  ancient  Hercules,  him  whom  they  had  put  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Daâyli  Idœï ,  had  had  the  guard  of  the  temple  of 
Ceres  Mycaletia  J.  Indeed  Herodotus  does  not  make  the 
worlhip  of  this  goddefs  lb  ancient.  He  fays,  that  it  was  brought 
into  Greece  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus e.  Yet  this  event 
precedes  the  reign  of  Erechtheus  more  than  ioo  years  *. 

With  refpedt  to  Triptolemus,  fome  authors  have  advanced, 
that  he  was  the  fon  of  the  Ocean  f.  They  anciently  under- 
ftood  by  that  exprelfion,  a  perfon  who  came  by  fea  in  ages 
very  remote.  Paufanias  confirms  one  part  of  thefe  fa6h. 
He  fays,  that,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Arcadians,  Ar¬ 
eas,  grandfon  of  Lycaon,  learned  from  Triptolemus  the  man¬ 
ner  of  fowing  corn,  and  that  of  making  bread  This  Ar¬ 
eas  palfed  for  one  of  the  fons  of  Jupiter  h. 

The  arrival  of  Cadmus  in  Greece  falls  1519  years  before 
Chrift.  Through  the  fabulous  traéh  which  diguife  the  hi- 
llory  of  this  prince,  we  juft  perceive,  that  in  his  time  the  art 
of  fowing  grain  mult  have  been  known,  othenvife  they  could 
not  have  imagined  to  make  him  till  the  earth,  to  fow  there  the 
teeth  of  the  dragon  which  he  had  conquered  K  But  further, 
an  ancient  tradition  fays,  that  Ino,  daughter  of  this  prince, 
wanting  to  caufe  a  fherility  in  Bœotia,  had  engaged  thole  who 
were  to  furnifh  the  feeds  which  were  deftined  to  be  lown,  to 
place  them  before  the  fire  to  make  the  feed  die  k. 

We  farther  fee,  according  to  fome  authors,  that  Myles 
fon  of  Lelex  firft  King  of  Laconia  was  looked  upon  as  the 
inventor  of  the  millftone  !.  The  reign  of  this  prince  pre- 

b  Pa uf.  1.  t.  c.  39.  4a.  1.  2.  c.  35.  See  alfo  Diod.  1.  5.  p.  379. 
c  See  part  1.  book  r.  chap.  f.  d  Pauf.  1.  9.  c.  27.  c  L.  2.  n.  17t. 

*  They  have  fixed  the  arrival  ofDanaus  in  Greece  1510  years  before  Chrift, 
f  Apollod.  1.  r.  p.  13.  ;  Pauf.  1.  1 .  c.  14. 
s  L.  8.  c.  4.  See  alfo  Strabo,  1.  14.  p.  990.  1.  16.  p.  1089. 
h  Pauf.  1.  8.  c.  3.  1  Apollod.  1.  3.  p.  136.;  Ovid,  metam.  1.  3.  v.  102.  <&r„ 

k  Apollod.  1.  r.  p.  31.  ;  Hygin.  fab,  2.  ;  Pauf.  1.  1.  c.  44.  p.  108. 

1  Pauf.  1.  3.  c,  20. 
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ceded  by  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  epoch  in  which 
they  have  commonly  fixed  the  arrival  of  Ceres  in  Greece. 
We  mull  obferve  on  this  fubjedl,  that  there  muff  have  palled 
fome  time  between  the  ufe  of  agriculture  and  the  invention 
of  the  millflone  among  the  Greeks.  Like  all  other  nations 
of  antiquity,  thel'e  people  at  firfh  knew  no  other  method  of 
preparing  the  grains  but  that  of  roafting  them  ni. 

All  thefe  coniiderations  bring  me  to  think,  1.  that  the 
origin  of  agriculture  mud  be  more  ancient  in  Greece  than 
is  commonly  Laid.  2.  That  that  art  has  buffered  interrup¬ 
tions.  3.  That  the  pretenfion  of  the  Athenians  of  having 
taught  tillage  to  all  the  reft  of  Greece,  is  neither  well  found¬ 
ed  nor  very  exadt.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  1  attempt  to 
reconcile  one  part  of  the  contradictions  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned. 

•  1  believe  wc  ought  to  refer  the  firffc  knowledge  which 

Greece  had  in  agriculture,  to  the  times  the  family  of  the 
Titans  feized  on  that  part  of  Europe  n.  Thele  princes 
came  out  of  Egypt,  a  country  where  tillage  had  been  prac- 
tifed  time  immemorial.  It  is  to  be  prefumed  that  they 
would  inilrudt  their  new  fubjedls  in  it°.  They  eftablilhed 
at  the  fame  time  the  worfhip  of  the  gods  honoured  in  the 
countries  from  whence  they  came.  Herodotus  *>,  Diodorus 
and  all  the  writers  of  antiquity,  acknowledge  that  the  Ceres 
of  the  Greeks  is  the  fame  divinity  with  the  Egyptian  Ills. 

The  extinction  of  the  family  of  the  Titans,  which  ended 
in  the  perfon  of  Jupiter,  replunged  the  Greeks  into  anarchy 
and  confufion.  The  people  gave  themfelves  up  to  lead  a 
wandering  and  vagabond  life  :  the  inhabitants  of  the  coall 
uddidled  themfelves  to  ramble  over  the  feas,  and  make  a 
trade  of  piracy  r.  This  ftate  fubfifted  till  the  arrival  of 
new  colonies  which  came  from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  to 
cftablilh  themfelves,  fome  time  after  the  Titans,  in  many 


111  Theopliraft .  apu]  fchol.  Horn,  adlliad.  1.  i.v. 4-19-1 
Etymol.  lnj^n.  vucc  OvA 
u  See  part  i .  book  1  •  chap,  i . 
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countries  of  Greece.  This  fpace  of  time  was  more  than 
fufficient  to  make  them  lofe  the  fmall  tindiure  of  the  arts 
which  the  Greeks  had  learned  under  the  government  of  their 
firft  conquerors.  I  have  faid  elfewhere  it  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  of  long  duration  f.  The  knowledge  and  practice 
of  tillage  mull  particularly  have  been  aboliffied  foon  after. 
This  art  had  had  great  difficulty  of  being  introduced  into 
Greece.  Triptolemus,  with  whom  tradition  has  divided  with 
Geres  the  glory  of  having  ihewn  to  the  Greeks  the  culture 
of  grains,  found  great  oppofkion  to  his  defigns.  This  is 
<eafy  to  be  perceived  even  in  thofe  fabulous  trails  with  which 
the  new  mythology  had  loaded  the  hiftory  of  this  prince  : 
he  thought  more  than  once  that  it  would  have  coft  him  his 
life  *.  Ceres  was  obliged  to  travel  in  the  air  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  hying  dragons  «  :  An  allegory  which  muft  be  un- 
derftood  of  the  meafures  taken  by  that  princefs  to  take 
Triptolemus  from  the  dangers  which  the  new  art  he  would 
introduce  had  brought  him  into. 

Bacchus  ran  the  fame  rilks,  wrhen  he  would  inftrud  the 
Greeks  in  cultivating  the  vine  *.  It  was  not,  in  reality,  a 
light  undertaking  to  make  a  change  in  the  manners  of  iuch 
fort  of  favages,  as  the  Greeks  were  at  that  time.  It  was 
not  eafy  to  iubjedt  to  the  fatigues  of  agriculture,  thefe  in¬ 
dependent  people  accuftomed  to  a  wandering  life,  which  did 
not  oblige  them  to  have  any  care  or  any  trouble.  Men  do 
not  love  to  be  fubjedled  to  labour,  whatever  advantages 
may  accrue  from  it  y. 

The  floods  which  happened  under  Ogyges  and  under  Deu¬ 
calion,  muft  alfo  have  contributed  to  make  them  lofe  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  agriculture  :  thefe  deluges  ra¬ 
vaged  and  laid  wafte  many  countries  of  Greece  z, 

\ 

1  Part  i .  book  i . 

*  See  Ovid.metam.  1,  5.  v.  654.  &c.  Hygin.  fab.  147.  ;  Eufeb.  chron.  1.  2. 
p.  82. 

u  Apollod.  1.  r.p.  13.;  Ovid,  loco  cii.;  Hygin.  poet.  aftr.  1.  2.  fab.  14.  ; 
Ariftid.  orat.  in  Eleuf.  t.  1.  p.  257. 

x  See  Horn.  Iliad.  1.  6.  v.  130.  Sec.  ;  Diod.  1.  3.  p.  234.;  Apollod.  1.  3. 
p  -  141.  ;  Ovid.  Met.  1.  3.  v.  514.  ;  Paul.  1.  1 .  c.  2.  ;  Hygin.  fab.  132. 

y  See  part  1.  b.  2.  ch.  i.  art.  2.  The  example  of  the  favages  of  America 
is  a  convincing  proof. 

^  See  Diod.  1.  5,p,  376.  ;  See  alfo  part  1.  b.  1.  art.  v.  ;  Sc  fnpra,  b.  1. 
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Greece  was  then  fallen  again  into  the  ignorance  and  bar¬ 
barity  from  which  the  Titan  princes  had  drawn  it,  when 
the  different  colonies  which  went  from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia 
palled  lucceffively  into  that  part  of  Europe.  The  firft  of 
thefe  new  colonies  was  conduced  by  Cecrops.  This  prince, 
at  the  head  of  an  Egyptian  colony,  landed  in  Attica,  and 
fettled  there  1582  years  before  the  Chriftian  æra  a.  Cecrops 
was  not  ignorant  of  agriculture.  Cicero  tells  us  that  he  in¬ 
troduced  in  Greece  the  cuftom  of  fpreading  of  corn,  in  fu¬ 
neral  ceremonies,  on  the  tomb  of  the  dcceafed  when  they 
were  buried b.  We  may  conclude  then  that  Cecrops  tried  to 
fow  grain  ;  but  difcouraged,  without  doubt,  by  the  dry 
and  Tandy  foil  of  Attica,  he  laid  afide  that  enterprife.  We 
lee  that  he  got  his  corn  from  Sicily  and  Libya  c.  It  was  not 
the  fame  with  olives.  Cecrops  planted  them,  and  fucceeded 
very  well.  This  prince  eftablifhed  afterwards  the  worfhip 
of  Minerva,  becaufe  that  goddefs,  according  to  ancient  tra¬ 
dition,  had  made  known  to  men  the  utility  of  thefe  trees, 
and  learned  them  to  cultivate  them  J. 

A  little  while  after  Cecrops,  Cadmus  and  Dinaus,  co¬ 
ming  one  from  Egypt,  and  the  other  from  Phoenicia,  palled 
into  Greece.  Cadmus  fettled  in  Bœotia,  and  Danaus  in  the 
Argolide.  We  have  juft  feen,  that,  according  to  all  ap¬ 
pearances,  thefe  princes  had  brought  agriculture  into  the 
diftridts  where  they  were  fettled  c. 

About  one  hundred  and  lixty-three  years  after  Cecrops, 
Attica  found  itfelf  afflidled  with  a  very  great  dearth,  becaufe 
the  common  convoys,  without  doubt,  had  failed  them.  In 
this  circumftance  Erechtheus  conduétor  of  a  new  Egyptian 
colony,  arrived  with  a  ileet  loaden  with  corn,  and  de¬ 
livered  the  country  from  the  famine  which  opprefled  it. 
The  Athenians,  in  acknowledgment  of  inch  an  important 
fervice,  placed  him  on  the  throne  f.  Erechtheus  ftudied  im¬ 
mediately  to  put  his  people  in  a  ftate  not  to  liav e  any  more 

*  Supra,  b.  1 .  b  De  leg- 1.  2.  n.  25.  t.  3*  P-  1 5^- 

*■  Tzet7.es,  ex  Philocor.  ail  Hefiod.  op.  v.  30-  P-  18.  edit  in  .no  10^3. 
a  See  infra,  art.  3.  r  Supra,  b.  1.  chap.  A-  1  Diod.  1-  J  -  P-  34- 
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recourfe  to  a  ftranger.  Judging  the  plains  of  Eleufis 
more  proper  than  the  reft  of  Attica  for  tillage,  he  caufed  it 
to  be  ploughed  and  fown  *.  He  had  the  happinefs  to  lucceed 
in  this  undertaking,  and  to  accuftom  the  Athenians  to  tillage. 

Diodorus,  from  whom  we  have  taken  one  part  of  this  reci¬ 
tal,  adds,  that  Erechtheus  taught  the  Athenians  the  worlhip 
of  Ceres,  and  eftabliihed  at  Eleufis  the  myfleries  of  that  god- 
defs,  fuch  as  they  were  pra&ifed  in  Egypt.  This  is  what 
has  given  room  to  fay,  according  to  the  remark  of  the  fame 
,  hiftorian,  that  Ceres  herfelf  was  come  to  Athens,  and  to 
place  at  that  epoch  the  difeovery  of  corn,  which  was  then 
brought  from  Egypt  to  the  Athenians,  under  the  name  and 
under  the  -aufpices  of  that  goddefs h.  We  have  feen  that 
the  Ceres  of  the  Greeks  was  the  lame  divinity  as  the  Ins 
of  the  Egyptians,  to  whom,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
thefe  people,  they  owed  the  knowledge  of  tillage.  Erech¬ 
theus  having  fucceeded  in  his  enterprife,  it  was  natural 
that  he  Ihould  eftablifh  the  worlhip  of  I fis.  It  was  from  a 
fimilar  motive  that  Cecrops,  as  I  have  juft  faid,  had  infti- 
tuted  the  worlhip  of  Minerva. 

But  the  origin  of  agriculture,  and  that  of  the  worlhip  of 
Ceres,  were  more  ancient  in  Greece  than  the  reign  of 
Erechtheus  :  we  cannot  doubt  of  this  after  the  different  tra¬ 
ditions  which  I  have  reported.  I  think  then  that  the  efta- 
bliflnnent  of  the  myfteries  of  Ceres  at  Eleufis,  and  tlm 
knowledge  of  tillage  which  they  place  under  Erechtheus, 
ought  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  renewal  or  re-eftablihment 
of  ancient  cuftoms  which  the  troubles  and  mifery  of  the 
times  had  infenfibly  abolillied. 

The  worlhip  of  Ceres  was  greatly  efteemed  in  Greece, 
under  the  reign  of  Erechtheus  :  nothing  is  more  famous  in 
antiquity  than  the  myfteries  celebrated  at  Eleufis.  That 
feaft,  at  firft  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  became 
afterwards  common  to  all  the  Greeks.  Yet  the  Argives 

6  Mann.  oxon.  ep.  13.;  Diod.  1.  5.  p.385.;  Juftin.  Î.  2.  c.  6-  p.87.; 
plvjrnut.  de  nat.  deorum,  c.  28.  p.  2^9. 

*  Loco  at.  Si  1,  5.  p.  333. 
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had  received  the  worftiip  of  Ceres  before  the  Athenians  1. 
But  whether  it  was  that  they  did  not  know  all  the  myfte- 
ries,  or  from  motives  at  prefent  unknown  to  us,  the  honour 
of  having  communicated  to  all  Greece  the  worlhip  of  Ceres, 
remained  to  the  Athenians.  As  in  the  idea  of  thefe  people, 
the  knowledge  of  tillage  was  joined  to  the  eftablilhment  of 
the  myfteries  of  Eleufis,  they  would  make  us  believe,  that 
Greece  was  equally  indebted  to  them  for  both  difeoveries. 
Yet  we  fee  that  lome  Greek  cities  protefled  againlt  this 
pretenfion  :  but  it  does  not  appear  they  paid  any  regard  to 
it.  The  plurality  of  votes  was  declared  for  the  Athenians: 
they  pafs,  in  almofl  all  the  ancient  writings  which  now  re¬ 
main  to  us,  to  have  polilhed  Greece.  It  is  to  the  pens  of 
their  writers,  that,  without  doubt,  they  owe  this  pre-emi¬ 
nence.  The  Athenians,  vain  to  excefs,  have  always  boaft- 
ed  of  having  communicated  the  arts,  the  laws,  and  the 
fciences,  to  all  the  reft  of  the  Greeks.  Argos,  Thebes, 
and  fome  other  cities,  where  the  origin  of  arts  to  me  ap¬ 
pears  almofl:  as  ancient  as  in  Attica,  have  produced  nei¬ 
ther  fo  many  writers,  nor  of  a  merit  equal  to  thole  of  the 
Athenians.  The  writings  of  the  Athenians  have  always 
carried  it.  The  ancient  authors,  even  the  Romans,  fed  by 
thefe  writings,  have  got  thofe  ideas  of  a  fuperiority  which 
the  Athenians  had  at  all  times  thought  proper  to  arrogate  : 
they  have  adopted  them,  and  have  tranfmitted  them  to  us. 
This  is  perhaps  the  fource  of  that  anteriority  of  knowledge, 
which  the  Athenians  enjoy  even  at  this  time.  Thele  in¬ 
deed  are  only  conjectures  :  but  it  is  an  expedient  to  which 
we  are  too  often  obliged  to  have  recourfe  when  we  treat 
of  events  of  this  high  antiquity. 

If  agriculture,  as  I  fufpeCt,  had  been  difficult  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  among  the  Greeks  in  the  firfh  ages,  thele  people 
afterwards  thought  very  differently.  In  all  the  fiâtes  form¬ 
ed  by  the  new  colonies  of  which  I  have  fpoken,  the  fovc- 
reigns  applied  themfelves  to  divert  their  fubjecls  from  the 
cuftom  of  rambling  upon  the  leas.  They  ufed  various  me¬ 
thods  to  brinfr  them  to  cultivate  the  c 1  "t h  :  I  have  fpoken 
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of  it  in  the  article  of  government k.  Their  defign  fucceed- 
ed,  the  Greeks  were  not  long  of  perceiving  and  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  advantages  of  agriculture  :  they  gave  them- 
felves  up  to  it  with  much  ardour  and  fuccçfs. 

Barley  was  the  firft  fpecies  of  grain  which  the  Greeks 
cultivated  and  the  plains  of  Rharia  were  the  firft  which 
were  fown  in  Attica  The  forts  of  grains,  which  were 
fown  there  are  not  indeed  fpecihed  by  the  marbles  ;  the 
word  is  effaced,  but  we  may  fupply  it  from  Paufanias. 
This  author  fays,  that,  in  remembrance  of  the  firft  eflays  of 
agriculture,  the  fort  of  cakes  which  the  Athenians  ufed  in 
their  facrifices  were  ftill  made  in  his  time  with  barley  ga¬ 
thered  from  the  fields  of  Rharia  11 .  We  are  ignorant  in 
what  time  they  began  to  cultivate  in  Greece  wheat  and  o- 
ther  grains.  There  is  room,  for  example,  to  doubt,  if  in, 
the  ages  we  now  fpeak,  or  even  for  a  long  time  after¬ 
wards,  the  Greeks  had  any  knowledge  of  oats.  We  fee 
that  in  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy  barley  was  the  com¬ 
mon  food  of  the  horfes 

Homer  and  Hefiod  are  the  only  perfons  who  can  give 
us  any  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ancient 
Greeks  cultivated  their  lands.  We  may  judge  of  thefe 
original  practices  by  thofe  which  fubfifted  in  the  times  of 
thefe  authors.  It  appears  that  they  then  gave  three  plougli- 
ings  to  the  ground  p.  Two  forts  of  ploughs  were  in  ufe  : 

k  B.  r.  art.  8.  p.  65.  &  66. 

1  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  1.  2.  p.  95.  ;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  292.  B.  ;  Plin.  1.  18.  feet.  14. 
p.  to8.  ;  Pauf.  1.  1.  c.  38.  ;  Pindar,  fchol.  ad  Olymp.  od.  9.  p.  93. 

111  Marm.  Oxon.  ep.  13.  Plutarch  feems  to  oppofe  this  tradition,  t.  2. 
p.  144.  A. 

n  L.  i.c.  38.  0  OdyiT.  1.  4.  v.  41. 

p  Ibid .  1.  5.  v.  127.;  Hefiod.  Theog.  v.  971.  See  Salmaf.  Plin.  exercit, 
p.  509.  &c.  ;  Le  Clerc,  not.  in  Hefiod.  p.  264.  &  266. 

I  think  we  perceive  a  glimpfe  of  that  ancient  practice  in  the  name  of  Trip- 
tolemus.  Le  Clerc,  according  to  his  cuftom,  has  iearched  in  the  oriental  lan¬ 
guages  the  etymology  of  this  word.  Triptolemus,  according  to  his  opinion, 
lignifies  breaker  of  the  ridges.  Bibl.  univerf.  t.  6.  p.  54.  &  91. 

But  I  think  that  it  would  be  more  natural  to  draw  the  name  of  Triptole¬ 
mus  from  two  Greek  words  Tçtq  8c  ttoXs'm,  ter  verfo. 

This  name  probably  has  allufion  to  the  cuiiom  of  ploughing  the  land  three 
times  ;  a  cullom  which  the  tradition  of  the  Greeks  implies,  without  doubt, 
to  have  been  fhewn  by  Triptolemus.  A  paflage  of  Hefiod  feéms  to  favour 
this  conjecture.  See  Theog.  v.971. 
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one  which  was  only  a  fingle  piece  of  wood  ;  the  other, 
more  compounded,  confided  of  two  pieces  of  wood  con¬ 
trived  in  fuch  a  manner  that  one  part  made  the  body  of  the 
plough,  and  the  other  ferved  to  yoke  the  oxen  to.  I  have 
borrowed  from  Hefiod  this  defeription  *  :  but  I  confefs,  at 
the  fame  time,  it  is  not  eafy  to  form  a  clear  and  perfe&j 
idea  of  all  its  condrutdion.  We  may  lay  in  genera], 
that  thefe  ploughs  were  very  dimple;  they  had  no  wheels, 
and  we  do  not  find  that  they  lrad  any  iron  about  them  *. 

Oxen  and  mule's  appear  to  have  been  the  animals  which 
the  Greeks  made  ufe  cf  mod  commonly  for  tillage  r.  They 
ufed  mules  preferably  to  oxen  when  they  wanted  to  open 
the  earth  lightly,  as  when  they  gave  to  the  field  a  fécond 
ploughing  r.  We  may  conjecture  alfo,  and  with  much  rea- 
fon,  that  liorfes  were  fo  me  times  ufed  in  this  work  *. 

The  Greeks  had  been  a  long  time  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  harrow.  This  machine  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  in  ufe  even  in  the  time  of  Hefiod.  We  lee  in 
reality,  that  this  poet  employs  a  young  Have  to  cover  with 
a  fpade  the  feeds  fpread  on  the  furface  of  the  earth u. 

The  cudom  of  manuring  the  grounds  was  edabliihed  ve¬ 
ry  anciently  in  Greece.  Pliny  attributes  the  invention  of 
it  to  Augeas,  fo  famous  in  Greek  antiquity  for  the  immenic 
quantity  of  his  flocks  *.  The  care  of  cleaning  the  (tables 

<i  We  may  conjecture  this  from  the  epithets  that  the  poet  gives  to  the  two 
ploughs  of  which  he  fpeaks.  Oper.  &  Dies,  v.  432.  &  433-  See  Graeviu.% 
leftion.  Hefiod.  p.  48.  &  49.  ;  Horn.  Iliad,  i.  id.  v.  353,  &  fchol.  ad  b  une 
verf. 

*  They  might  objeft,  that  Homer,  Iliad.  1.  23.  v.835.  in  fpeaking  of  arm's 

of  iron,  favs,  that  it'might  be  of  great  ufe  to  an  husbandman,  and  conclude 
from  thence  that  it  firotild  enter  into  tire  conftruction  of  ploughs.  But  I  think 
that  the  poet  would  only  fay,  that  iron  was  proper  to  make  many  of  the 
tools  of  which  they  had  need  for  the  country,  Arch  as  fickks,  axe  s,  6  c.  The 
reafon  on  which  I  ground  this  is,  tirât  it  they  had  ufed  iron  in  the  conftr  11ft ion 
of  ploughs,  the  fhare,  without  doubt,  ought  to  have  been  made  of  it.  .Bat 
Hefiod,  who  was  probably  pofterior  to  Homer,  lays  plainly  that  the  fhaie 
was  made  of  a  fort  of  oak  very  hard,  called  Op.  &  Dies,  v.  1;  e. 

r  Hefiod.  op.  &  dies.  v.  46. 

f  See  Iliad.  1.  id.  v.  35t.  See.  ;  Odyifi  1.8.  v.  124. 

*  Hefiod.  op.  &  dies,  v.  S:6.  u  Id.  Opera,  v.  469.  &c. 

*  JL.  17.  feft.6.  p.  55. 
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of  this  prince  was,  fay  they,  one  of  the  labours  which 
Euryilheus  impofed  on  Hercules  /.  What  is  certain,  is, 
that  the  fecret  of  meliorating  the  grounds  and  fertilizing 
them  by  means  of  manure,  was  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
mod'  ancient  times.  Homer  fpeaks  of  it  precifely z.  Ci¬ 
cero3  and  Pliny  b  had  already  remarked  itc. 

Thefe  people  had  a  manner  of  making  their  harveft,  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  we  pracfife  at  prefen t.  Their  reap¬ 
ers  did  not  range  themfelves  in  a  line  as  ours  do.  They 
divided  themfelves  into  two  parties,  and  each  taking  an  end 
of  a  ridge,  advancing  one  againfl  the  other,  they  met  about 
the  middle  of  the  field  d.  The  Greeks  did  not  heap  up  their 
grains  in  (heaves  in  the  barns,  as  is  our  practice.  They  put 
them  in  veffels  of  earth,  or  in  bafkets  delfined  for  that  pur- 
pofe  e.  Inibead  of  beating  the  corn  with  flails,  they  made 
the  oxen  tread  it f.  There  is  great  reafon  to  think,  that  the 
fan  which  they  ufed,  had  no  refemblance  to  ours.  We  may 
conje&ure  that  this  machine  was  made  a  good  deal  like  a 
fnovel 

1  have  already  faid  elfewhere,  that  the  Greeks  originally, 
like  all  other  people,  had  been  ignorant  of  the  art  of  re¬ 
ducing  their  grain  to  meal.  They  then  eat  it  green  and 
half  roafted  They  learned  afterwards  to  grind  it.  This 
art  muff  have  been  very  rude  in  the  beginning.  They 
knew  nothing  but  the  peffle  and  mortar  to  reduce  the  grain 
into  flour h.  The  Greeks,  by  degrees,  had  in  ufe  hand-mills. 

y  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  259.  ;  Pauf.  1.  5.  c.  1.  p.  377. 

2  OdyJT.  1.  17.  v.  297.  &c.  a  De  fened.  n.  r 5.  t.  3.  p.  312. 

b  L.  17.  fe&.  6.  p.  55. 

e  The  pailage  of  Homer  meant  by  Cicero  and  by  Pliny,  is  found  in  the 
the  Qdylfey,  1.  23.  v.  225.  &  226. 

They  fpeak  of  Laertes,  father  of  UlyiTes,  whom  Homer,  according  to 
thefe  two  authors,  reprefents  employed  in  manuring  his  lands.  ]t  is  in  this 
fenfe  that  they  tranflate  the  word  A iççaîvovrot,  ufed  by  this  poet,  though 
literally  this  word  means  limply,  to  raffe  or  rake.  But  without  having  re- 
courfe  to  this  pailage,  which  may  be  dubious,  we  find  in  that  which  1  have 
quoted  the  cuftom  of  manuring  the  grounds  eftablilhed  in  a  precife  manner. 

d  Iliad.  1.  11.  v.  67.  See.  c  Hefiod.  op.  v.  475.  &  482.  &e. 

f  Iliad.  1.  20.  v.  495.  &c. 

«  Odylf.  1.  ii.  v.  125,  See  the  notes  of  Mad.  Dacier. 

*  Supra,  p.  179,  h  Hefiod.  op.  v.  423. 
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We  have  feen,  that  they  gave  the  honour  of  this  inven¬ 
tion  to  Myles  fon  of  Lelex  firft  King  of  Laconia  *.  Tilde 
machines,  notwit hftan ding,  were  very  imperfect.  They 
were  ignorant  then  of  the  art  of  making  them  move  by 
means  of  water  and  of  wind.  The  ancients,  during  many 
ages,  knew  nothing  but  hand-mills.  In  Greece1,  as  well  as 
in  Egypt k,  it  was  the  women  who  were  charged  with  ihe 
labour  of  turning  the  mill. 

The  Greeks  had  a  cuftom  of  giving  to  the  grains,  be¬ 
fore  they  ground  them,  many  preparations  which  proved 
how  very  imperfedt  the  machines  were  which  they  employ¬ 
ed  in  that  operation.  They  began  by  deeping  the  grains 
in  water.  They  then  left  them  to  dry  for  a  whole  month  ; 
and  afterwards  dried  them  by  the  fire.  It  was  only  after  all 
thefe  operations  that  they  brought  their  corn  to  the  mill1. 
I  have  explained  elfewhere  the  motives  of  all  thefe  pre¬ 
parations  m. 

I  have  nothing  particular  to  fay  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Greeks  ufed  the  flour  in  the  firft  times.  I  have  fpoke 
fufficiently  of  thefe  ancient  practices  in  the  firft  part  of 
this  work".  We  cannot  determine  the  time  in  which  the 
art  of  making  bread  began  to  be  known  in  Greece.  Tra¬ 
dition  gives  the  honour  of  this  invention  to  the  god  Pan°. 
We  fee  by  Homer,  that  this  difcovery  mud  have  been  very 
ancient  p.  1  lhall  remark  farther,  that  in  the  heroic  times 
the  women  appear  to  have  been  the  only  perfons  who 
concerned  themfelves  in  the  care  of  preparing  this  ali¬ 
ment  <5. 

*  Supra,  p.  179.  *  'l  OdyfT.  1.  7.  v.  103.  Sec.  I.  20.  v.  to 5.  Sec. 

*  See  part  !.  book  2.  chap.  r.  1  Plin.  I.  18.  feét.  14.  p.  1  c8. 

m  Part  1.  book  2  chap.  \.  ■  Hook  2.  chap.  j. 

”  CalTiodor.  var.1.6.  formul.  18.  p.  106. 

p  Iliad.  1. 9.  v.  2:6.  ;  Odylf.  !.  1.  v.  147. 

*  See  Odylf.  1.  7.  v.  103.  &c.  1.  18.  v.  559-  &  ;  Herod.  1.  8.n,  137. 
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ARTICLE  II. 


Of  the  art  of  making  wine. 


H  E  epoch  in  which  the  Greeks  had  begun  to  cultivate 


the  vine,  and  to  know  the  art  of  making  wine,  la¬ 
bours  under  almoft  as  many  difficulties  as  that  of  tillage. 
The  Athenians  pretend  equally  to  have  communicated  this 
knowledge  to  all  Greece  *.  They  place  the  epoch  in  the 
reign  of  Pandion  the  Firftf,  fifth  King  of  Athens,  1463 
years  before  Chrift.  But  they  were  not  agreed  about  the 
author  of  this  difcovery.  Some  give  that  honour  to  Bac¬ 
chus  %  others  to  one  Eumolpus,  who  had,  fay  they,  quitted 
Thrace,  his  original  country,  to  come  and  fettle  in  Attica 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  pay  much  regard  to  this  pre- 
tenlion  of  the  Athenians.  In  all  refpedts,  it  appears  to 
me  to  have  no  foundation. 

The  greatefl  part  of  ancient  authors  agree  to  give  the 
difcovery  of  the  vine  to  Bacchus.  They  acknowledge,  it 
is  true,  many  perfons  who  have  borne  that  name  ;  neverthe- 
lefs,  it  is  only  to  one  who  palled  for  the  fon  of  Jupiter. 
We  ought,  therefore,  to  make  the  firfl  knowledge  which 
the  Greeks  had  of  making  wine,  to  afcend  to  the  ages  in 
which  the  Titans  had  reigned  in  that  part  of  Europe  ;  and 
1  think  in  reality,  that  the  culture  of  the  vine  had  been 
introduced  among  the  Greeks  under  the  dominion  of  thefe 
princes.  But  it  muff  have  been  wdth  this  knowledge,  as 
with  many  others  which  were  abolilhed  in  the  trouble  and 
confufion  which  the  extin&ion  of  the  family  of  the  Titans, 
and  the  deftrudtion  of  their  empire,  occafioned  in  Greece* 

I  have  already  faid,  that  fome  time  after  this  event,  the 

r  Apollod.  1.  3.  p.  197.  ;  Hygin.  fab.  130.  ;  Juftin.  I.  2.  c.  6.  ;  Pauf.  1. 1.  c. 
2.  ;  Propert.  1.  2.  eleg.  33.  v.  29. 
f  Apollod.  1  3.  p.  197.  *  Id.  ibid.;  Hygin.  fab.  130. 

u  Plin.  1.  7.  feet.  57.  p.  41 5.  Pliny  makes  this  Eumolpus  an  Athenian,  but 
be  is  wrong.  He  was  originally  of  Thrace,  from  whence  he  came  to  fettle  at 
Athens.  See  Strabo,  1,  7.  p.  494, 
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conductors  of  new  colonies,  had  brought  into  Greece  the 
arts  under  the  aufpices  of  the  gods  honoured  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  from  whence  they  came  :  depending  on  this  principle, 

I  conjecture,  that  Bœotia  had  been  the  firft  diflrid  of 
Greece  where  the  culture  of  the  vine  had  been  renewed, 
Cadmus,  at  the  head  of  a  Phoenician  colony,  fettled  there 
I5I9  years  before  the  Chriftian  æra.  This  prince  had 
learned,  in  his  travels,  the  art  of  planting  the  vine.  He 
made  it  known  to  his  fubjeCts,  and  eflablifhed  at  the  fame 
time  the  worlhip  of  Bacchus,  to  whom  the  tradition  of  the 
people  of  the  Eafl  had  given  the  honour  of  the  difeovery 
of  wine.  Every  thing  feems  to  favour  this  fyflem.  The 
Greeks  faid,  that  their  Bacchus  was  the  ifTue  of  Jupiter  and 
of  Semele,  daughter  of  Cadmus.  Herodotus  gives  us  the 
'  explication  of  this  fable,  by  teaching  us,  that  this  prince 
introduced  the  worlhip  of  Bacchus  into  Greece  *.  Yet  I 
believe,  from  die  reafons  I  have  already  given,  that  Cad¬ 
mus  only  made  a  renewal  of  it. 

The  Greeks  had  very  particular  methods  of  making 
wine.  After  having  cut  the  grapes,  they  expofed  them  ten 
days  to  the  fun  and  to  the  coolnefs  of  the  night.  They 
put  them  afterwards  into  the  lhade  for  five  days,  and  the 
fixth  they  (lamped  themy.  This  method  was  very  long 
and  very  troublefome.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  they 
could  make  a  large  quantity  of  wine  at  a  time.  They 
muft  have  had  a  confiderable  quantity  of  ground  to  Ipread 
and  expofe  the  quantity  of  grapes  fufficient  to  make,  lor 
example,  ten  butts  of  wine.  And  there  mufl  not  have 
been  a  lefs  (pace,  and  more  precautions  afterwards  to 
make  thefe  grapes  dry  in  the  (hade.  All  the  le  methods 
were  fubjeCl  to  great  inconveniencies.  The  wine  at  that 
time  mufl  have  been  very  dear  in  Greece,  although  they 
collected  a  great  quantity.  We  may  alio  judge  of  this, 
by  the  epithets  which  Homer  gives  to  many  ot  thele  coun¬ 
tries. 


*  L  2.  n.  49. 
y  OdylT.  1.  7. 

notes  on  the  7 


v.  )22.  &c.  ;  TTefiod .  oper.  v.  611.  &.C. 
th  book  of  the  Odyifey,  p.  160. 
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The  Greeks  did  not  keep  their  wines  in  calks.  The  ufe- 
fiil  invention  of  thefe  vefTels  of  wood  fo  commodious,  was 
unknown  to  them.  They  put  their  wines  in  borachios, 
and  very  often  into  great  vefTels  of  earthen  ware z.  The 
Athenians  were  particularly  famous  for  making  of  thefe 
forts  of  vefTels a.  But  the  cuffom  of  keeping  the  wine  in 
thefe  earthen  vefTels,  liable  to  be  broken,  or  in  thefe  lea¬ 
ther-bags,  fimjedt  to  contract  bad  fmells,  or  to  unrip,  render* 
ed  at  that  time  the  carriage  of  wines  very  difficult,  and  the 
keeping  of  them  lefs  fure  than  with  us  at  prefent. 

Wine,  if  we  believe  fome  authors,  was  not  the  only 
prefent  which  Bacchus  made  to  the  Greeks.  After  the 
example  of  Ofiris,  he  taught  them  to  compofe  with  wa¬ 
ter  and  barley,  a  liquor,  which,  for  ftrength  and  good- 
nefs,  approached  to  wine  b.  Ovid,  fpeaking  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  that  Ceres,  exbauffed  with  wearinefs,  had  with  an  old 
woman  named  Baubo,  fays,  that  the  goddefs,  having  de¬ 
manded  fome  water,  the  old  woman  prefented  her  with 
a  liquor  compofed  of  dried  grain  c.  It  feems  that  the 
authors  whom  I  cite  would  mean  beer  ;  but  we  may  doubt 
if  the  knowledge  of  that  liquor  had  been  as  ancient  in 
Greece  as  they  fay.  Homer  never  mentions  it.  Is  it 
with  defign  ?  or  rather,  is  it  not  a  mark,  that  in  his  time 
beer  was  not  in  ufe  ? 


ARTICLE  III. 

41 

Of  the  art  of  making  oil. 


^Plough  I  have  thought  we  fhould  refufe  to  the  Athe* 
nians  the  honour  of  having  communicated  to  all 
Greece  tillage  and  the  culture  of  the  vine,  I  fhall  not  fay 
fo  much  of  all  that  concerns  the  plantation  of  olives  and 


z  Odyif.  1.  9.  V.  196.  ;  Tliad.  1.  9.  v.  465-  ;  Herod.  1.  3.  n.  6.  ;  Diod.  1.  5.  na 
380.  •  Plin.  1.  35.  fed.  46.  p.  71 1. 
a  See  Cafaub.  not.  in  Atften.  J.  1.  c.  22.  p.  65. 
b  Diod.  1,  4.  p.  248.  c  Metam,  1. 5.  v,  449.  &c, 
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the  art  of  drawing  oil  from  their  fruit.  Attica  appears  to 
have  been  incontellahly  the  firft  country  in  Greece,  in 
which  that  part  of  agriculture  is  laid  to  have  been  known  d. 
The  Athenians  were  indebted  for  it  to  Cecrops.  This 
prince  came  from  Sais  e  a  city  of  the  Lower  Egypt,  where 
the  culture  of  the  olive-tree  was  the  principal  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants f.  Cecrops,  who  found  the  foil  of  Attica 
very  proper  for  that  fort  of  trees,  took  care  to  have  them 
planted  «.  The  fuccefs  anfwered  his  expectation.  Athens 
in  a  little  time  became  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its 
oil.  It  was  even  anciently  the  only  place  in  Greece  where 
olives  were  to  be  found  h. 

Antiquity  thought  they  were  indebted  to  Minerva  for 
the  difcovery  of  this  tree  *.  Moreover  this  goddefs  was 
particularly  reverenced  at  Sais  k.  The  culture  of  the 
olive  was  then  brought  into  Greece  under  the  aufpices  of 
Minerva.  Cecrops,  in  imparting  that  knowledge  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Attica,  took  occalion  to  ellabiilh,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  worlhip  of  that  goddels1.  The  feall:  of  Minerva 
was  celebrated  at  Athens 111  in  the  lame  manner  as  at  Sais  », 
by  lighting  an  innumerable  quantity  of  lamps.  The  Greeks 
have  propagated  many  fables  about  all  thefe  events  ; 
they  relate,  that  Minerva  and  Neptune  had  entered  into 
a  difpute  about  the  honour  of  giving  a  name  to  the  city  of 
Athens.  The  queftion  was  to  determine  this  difpute. 
Some  faid,  that  they  would  refer  it  to  Cecrops0,  others, 
that  the  oracle  ordered  all  the  people  to  be  alfembled r  ; 
fome,  laftly  9,  that  the  twelve  great  gods  were  chofen  to 
judge  of  the  difpute.  However  it  was,  they  determined, 
that  thole  of  the  two  divinities  who  could  produce  the  mod: 

à  Herod.  1.  5.  n.  84.;  Ælian.  var.  hift.  1.  3.  c.  38.  ;  Juftin.  1.  2.  c.  6. 

«  Diod.  I.  i.  p.  33.  f  Herod.  1.  2. 11.  59.  &  62. 

«  Syncell.  p.  153.  B.  h  Herod.  1.  5.  n.  82. 

i  Virgil,  georg.  1.  1 .  v.  18- ;  Diod.  1.  5.  p-  389. 

k  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  59.  &  62.;  Cicero  de  nut.  deor.  1.  3.  n.  23.  t.  2.  p. 
506. 

1  Pauf.  1.  1.  c.  27.  1.  2.  c.  36.  ;  Eufeb.  praep.  evang.  1.  io.  c.  9.  p.  4&>- 
m  Marfh.p.  128.  »  JTerod.  1.  2.,n.  62.  0  Eufeb.  chion.  1.  2.  p.  75- 

p  Varro  aful  Auguft.  de  ci  vit.  Dei,  1.  J  8.  chap.  9. 

*  Apollod.  1.  3.  p.  192. 
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tîfeful  invention  ffiould  name  the  city  they  were  building. 
Neptune,  with  a  ftroke  of  his  trident,  made  a  horfe  come 
out  of  a  rock  :  Minerva,  by  ftriking  the  earth  with  a  lance, 
made  an  olive-tree  come  up  :  this  production  got  her  the 
victory.  The  explication  of  this  fable  is  not  very  difficult 
to  penetrate  into. 

It  appears  that  it  was  not  without  fome  difficulty  that  Ce- 
crops  engaged  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  to  apply  themfelves 
to  the  culture  of  olive-trees.  The  eftabliffiment  of  the  worffiip 
of  the  gods  was  at  that  time  too  intimately  connected  with 
the  eftabliffiment  of  the  arts  to  receive  one  without  the  other. 
To  adopt  the  worffiip  of  Minerva,  was  to  declare  that  they 
would  apply  themfelves  to  thole  arts  of  which  that  goddefs 
palled  for  the  inventrefs.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Attica> 
profiting  by  their  neighbourhood  to  the  fea,  were  accuftom- 
ed  to  piracy.  Neptune  of  confequence  was  their  tutelar 
divinity.  One  party  oppofed  the  new  eftabliffiment  of  Ce- 
crops;  he  would  change  the  ancient  manner  of  life.  This 
prince  nevertbelefs  found  the  means  to  gain  the  greateft 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  plurality  of  votes  gave 
,  it  for  the  worffiip  of  Minerva,  that  is  to  fay,  the  preference 
to  agriculture. 

Yet  we  fee  in  the  circumftances  of  this  fable,  that  fpirit  of 
vanity  which,  in  the  latter  times,  has  brought  the  Greeks  to 
invent  the  molt  extraordinary  fClions  to  bring  back  to  their 
gods  the  invention  and  merit  of  all  the  arts.  They  had 
received  them  from  their  firft  fovereigns,  who  coming  out 
of  policed  countries,  had  brought  into  Greece  the  difcove- 
ries  forgotten  or  unknown  dll  their  arrival.  They  had  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  fame  time  the  worffiip  of  the  gods  who 
were  thought  to'  be  the  authors  of  all  thefe  inventions. 
They  infenfibly  confounded  the  hiftory  and  motives  of  thefe 
eftabliffiments.  The  Greeks  naturally  vain,  and  lovers  of 
the  marvellous,  perplexed  the  ideas  and  obfcured  tradition, 
to  attribute  to  the  divinities  which  they  had  created,  the 
difcovery  of  all  the  arts. 

I  have  fpoken  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work  of  the  different 
methods  invented  originally  to  give  light  in  the  night.  We 

have 
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have  there  feen  that  the  more  or  the  lefs  indu  dry  in  the 
ways  which  men  invented  to  remedy  the  obfcurity  of  dark- 
nefs,  didinguifhed  barbarous  people  from  polilhed  nations. 
If  this  proportion  is  true,  we  may  fay,  that,  in  this  refpeft, 
the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  ages  did  not  differ  any  thing  from 
the  people  of  whom  we  now  form  the  mod  difadvantageous 
idea.  Their  little  indudry  had  not  permitted  them  to  pro¬ 
cure  any  of  the  proper  means  to  give  light  eafily  and  com- 
modioufly  during  the  night. 

The  Greeks  were  not  at  that  time  ignorant  of  the  art  of  ma¬ 
king  oil  :  yet  they  had  not  the  ufe  of  lamps.  They  likewife 
knew  wax  and  tallow,  but  had  not  found  the  fecret  to  draw 
from  them  their  principal  utility.  Thefe  people,  at  the 
times  I  am  (peaking  of,  were  lighted  only  by  fires  which 
they  had  in  their  apartments r.  The  princes,  and  thofe 
who  piqued  themfelves  upon  delicacy,  burnt  odoriferous 
woods f.  Virgil  has  conformed  to  the  cudom  of  thefe  an¬ 
cient  times,  when  he  fays  that  Circe  made  them  burn  cedar 
to  light  her  r. 

With  regard  to  torches  which  are  often  mentioned  and 
fpoken  of  in  Homer,  they  were  pieces  of  wood  fplit  length- 
wife,  which  they  earned  in  their  hand  when  they  went  in 
the  night  from  one  place  to  another u.  I  have  Ihewn,  in  the 
fird  part  of  this  work,  the  antiquity  and  the  univerfality  of 
this  practice  x.  I  (hall  add,  that  probably  they  employed  for 
this  ufe  reimous  woods. 

Homer,  indeed,  has  ufed  on  one  occafion  a  term  which  at 
fird  fight  would  make  us  think  the  Greeks  knew  lamps  in 
the  heroic  times.  He  tells  us  in  the  Odydee,  that  Minerva 
took  a  vafe  of  gold  to  light  UlyfTesy:  but  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  this  vafe  was  not  a  lamp.  In  reality,  there  is 
never  any  thing  fpoken  of  by  this  poet  which  has  any  re¬ 
lation  to  thefe  fort  of  machines  :  we  fee  on  the  contra- 

1  OdylT.  1. 6.  v.  305.  1.  r8.  v.  326.  ire.  1.  19.  v.  63.  ire. 

f  OdylT.  1.  5.  v.  59.  &  60. 

T  Urit  odor  at  am  tiofhnna  in  lamina  c&drum.  Æneld.  1.  7.  v.  13. 

a  OdylT.  1.  18.  v.  309.310.  £3:6.  *  B.  2  chap.  i.  art.  4. 

-v  L.  19.  v.  34. 
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ry,  that  on  all  occafions  where  he  could  have  placed  lamps, 
lie  only  {peaks  of  burning  torches,  Alfo  the  fcholiafts  believe, 
that  the  word  which  Homer  has  ufed  to  defign  the  vafe  car¬ 
ried  by  Minerva,  fhould  be  underflood  of  a  Iheath  of  gold  into 
which  they  had  put  a  torch z.  I  fhould  rather  think  that 
they  meant  a  fort  of  chafing-diih  into  which  they  put  pieces  of 
wood  to  make  the  fire  lively  and  clear.  The  Turks  ufe  even 
at  this  day  to  give  them  light,  machines  very  like  them  a. 

But  be  it  as  it  would,  we  may  be  allured  that  there  is  no 
mention  made  in  Homer  of  oil,  of  wax,  or  of  tallow  to  give 
light.  The  Greeks  in  the  heroic  times  never  ufed  tallow,  or, 
10  fpeak  more  properly,  greafe,  but  to  rub  and  foften  things 
which  time  had  hardened  b.  With  refpedf  to  wax,  although 
they  knew  it,  they  employed  it  for  quite  another  ufe  than 
to  burn  *,  As  to  oil,  they  inconteftably  never  ufed  it  but 
to  anoint  and  rub  themfelves.  I  confefs,  that  lamps  being 
fo  ancient  in  Aha  and  in  Egypt  as  we  have  feen  c,  it  is  very 
afloniihing  that  the  knowledge  of  them  had  not  as  yet  got 
Into  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy,  but  their  igno¬ 
rance  in  this  refpeét  is  not  lefs  certain. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Of  the  culture  of  fruit-trees . 

J  T  is  certain  that  the  Greeks  did  not  apply  very  early 
to  the  culture  of  fruit-trees.  Figs  and  pears  appear  to 

2  Ad  Odyff.  1.  19.  v.  34.  a  Trev.  Mars.  1721.  p.  373. 

Homer  only  defign s  what  Minerva  took  to  light  Ulylîès  with,  by  the  word 
Xv %vov.  It  is  certain,  that,  in  the  ages  pofterior  to  Homer,  they  conftantly 
underftood  by  Xv%voç,  a  lamp  ;  but  I  do  not  think,  that,  in  Homer,  that  word- 
ought  to  have  the  fame  fignification;  for  he  never  fpeaks  of  oil  for  giving  light. 

I  fhould  think  then  that  Xt>%9oç,  in  this  paffage,  means  a  fort  of  chafing-difh, 
where  they  put  little  pieces  of  lighted  wood.  Moreover,  this  is  the  only  time 
that  the  term  Xv%vo$  is  found  in  Homer. 

*>  See  Odyff.  1.  21 .  v.  178.  be. 

*  They  covered  with  wax,  (hips,  tablets  of  wood  to  write  on,  be.  The 
only  time  it  is  mentioned  in  Homer,  is  on  account  of  Ulyffes,  who,  the  poet 
fays,  ufed  wax  to  ftop  the  ears  of  his  companions,  to  hinder  them  from  hear¬ 
ing  the  voice  of  the  Syrens.  Odyff.  1.  n>  v*i73» 

«  Fart.  1.  b.  2.  chap.  i,  art,  4, 
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be  the  firft  fort  of  fruits  which  they  knew  *  :  we  may  add 
to  the  le  apples.  We  indeed  fee  tig-trees,  pear-trees,  and 
appie-trees  in  the  defcription  which  Homer  gives  of  the 
orchard  of  Laertes  %  father  of  UlytTes.  Figs  particularly 
were  regarded  as  the  firft  aliment  of  agreeable  tafle  which 
the  Greeks  ufed f.  The  different  traditions  which  thefe 
people  have  propagated  about  the  epoch  in  which  they  had 
known  tills  fruit,  prove,  as  I  have  already  faid,  that  the  firft 
principles  of  agriculture  were  very  anciently  known  in  Greece; 
that  this  art  had  buffered  interruptions.  Some  in  reality  car¬ 
ry  back  the  knowledge  of  the  fig-tree  to  Bacchus  *,  and 
place  that  event  under  Pandion  I. h,  who  reigned  at  Athens 
1463  years  before  Chrift.  Others  give  this  honour  to 
Ceres1,  whofe  arrival  in  Greece  they  fix  in  the  reign  of 
Erechtheusk,  1426  years  before  the  Chriftian  æra.  But,  fol¬ 
lowing  another  tradition,  the  Greeks  had  known  the  fig- 
tree  long  before  thefe  epochs.  This  tradition  imported,  that 
Syceus,  one  of  the  Titans,  Ion  of  the  earth,  being  purfued 
by  Jupiter,  the  tender  mother  had  made  the  fig-tree  come 
out  of  her  bolom  to  ferve  for  an  afylum  and  the  nourith- 
ment  at  the  fame  time  of  this  well-beloved  fon  !. 

All  thefe  variations  make  us  fee  that  the  Greeks  had  re¬ 
ceived  fome  knowledge  of  agriculture  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Titans.  The  troubles  which  arofe  upon  the  death 
of  thefe  princes,  made  them  negleél  the  culture  of  the 
earth,  which  the  new  colonies  that  came  out  of  Egypt  and 
Phoenicia  reftored  again  to  honour  in  Greece,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  ages  we  are  now  running  over. 

We  cannot  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  manner  in  whic  1 
the  Greeks  cultivated  fruit-trees  in  the  heroic  times.  There 
is  nothing  can  inftruct  us  in  it  :  I  think  they  were  at  that 
time  very  ignorant  in  this  part  of  agriculture.  They  have 
not  thought  fit  to  reduce  it  into  precepts.  1  fancy  I  have 

*  Ælian.  var.  hift.  1.  3.  c.  39.;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  3' 3.  A. 

«  OdylT.  1.  24.  v.  337.  frc.  {  Athen.  1.  3.  c.  2. y  T4- 

e  Athen.  c.  5* p.  7#.  h  Apoltod.  1.  3.  p.  197. 

*  Pauf  1.  1.  c.  37.  p  89.  k  Marm.  Oxon.ep. 

1  Athen.  1. 3.  c.  5*p.  78.  , 
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fufnciently  proved  elfewhere,  that  the  art  of  grafting  was 
then  absolutely  unknown  m.  To  the  proofs  which  I  have 
given,  we  may  add  the  reflection  which  Heiiod  made  with 
refpeCt  to  olive-trees.  This  author,  according  to  Pliny  % 
faid  that  no  man  had  ever  Seen  the  fruit  of  the  olive-tree 
which  he  had  planted  ;  a  fign  that  in  his  time  the  Greeks 
yet  understood  very  little  of  the  culture  of  fruit-trees. 

I  fliall  obferve  further  on  the  fubjed  of  fig-trees,  that  the 
tree  to  which  they  gave  that  name  in  Greece,  was  not  of  the 
fame  fpecies  with  that  which  grows  in  our  climates.  That 
fort  of  fig-tree  is  much  more  fertile  than  ours  °,  but  its  fruits 
cannot  come  to  maturity  before  they  have  been  pricked  by 
infe&s,  which  ingender  in  the  fruit  a  certain  fort  of  wild 
fig,  called  by  the  ancients  Caprificus.  Thus  they  took  great 
care  to  plant  them  on  the  Tides  of  their  domeftic  fig- 
trees  p.  This  cuflom  is  continued  even  at  this  time  in  the 
ifles  of  the  Archipelago  w  We  muff  obferve  further,  that 
thefe  fort  of  figs  are  far  from  being  comparable  to  ours, 
for  goodnefs  and  delicacy  r. 

I  think  I  can  add  to  this  article  fome  other  pra&ices  which 
have  a  great  relation  to  agriculture,  taken  from  the  gene¬ 
ral  idea  of  the  productions  and  labours  of  the  country. 

The  mofl  common  and  the  moft  ordinary  arts  are  not 
certainly  the  lead  ufeful.  Strabo,  fpeaking  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  obferves  that  thefe  people  who 
had  many  herds,  did  not  know  the  art  of  curdling  the  milk, 
and  making  it  into  cheefe.  He  gives,  with  great  reafon,  this 
fad  as  a  mark  of  the  groffnefs  and  ignorance  of  that  na¬ 
tion f.  The  Greeks,  in  the  ages  we  are  at  prefent  fpeaking 
of,  were  not  fo  deftiiute  of  knowledge.  They  were  intrud¬ 
ed  in  the  art  of  making  cheefes.  Homer  fpeaks  often  of 
them  *.  The  Greeks  pretend  to  have  been  indebted  for 

m  See  fttpra,  chap.  1.  p.  86.  &  87.  H  L.  1 5.  feft.  2.  p.  732. 

0  Tournefort,  voyage  du  Levant,  t.  1.  p.  340. 

y  Arift.  hift.  animal.  1.  5.  c.  32.  p.  857.;  Theophraft.  de  cauf.  .plant.  1.  2.  c, 
32.  p.  246.;  Plin.  1.  15.  left.  21.  p.  747.;  Athen.  1.  3.  c.  4.  p.  76.  77, 
s  Tournefort,  loco  cit.  p.  338.  &c. 
r  Ibid.  p.  340.  f  L.  4-  P-  305. 

*  Iliad.  1. 11.  v.  638.;  OdylT.  1.  7.  v,  225. 
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that  knowledge  to  Arifteus  King  of  Arcadia  He  had, 
fay  they,  moreover  taught  them  the  art  of  raffing  bees[ 
and  making  ufc  of  their  honey  *.  I  fhould  doubt  much  of 
this  lafl  fa£L  It  appears  that  in  the  heroic  times  they  did 
not  know  in  Greece  the  ufe  of  hives.  We  may  conjecture 
this  from  a  paffage  in  which  Homer  compares  the  army  of 
the  Greeks  to  a  fwarm  of  bees.  He  does  not  make  them 
come  out  of  a  hive,  but  out  of  the  cliffs  of  a  rock  y. 


CHAP.  II. 


Of  Cloathing . 


HE  manner  in  which  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Greece 


were  clothed,  anfwered  to  the  groflhefs  of  their 
manners.  The  fkins  of  beafls  which  they  killed  in  the  chafe 
ferved  them  for  covering  ;  but  not  knowing  the  art  of 
preparing  thefe  fkins,  they  wore  them  quite  rough,  and 
with  the  hair  on  z.  The  only  ornament  which  they  could 
imagine,  was  to  wear  the  fur  without3.  The  finews  of  ani¬ 
mals  ferved  them  for  thread.  Thorns  without  doubt  held 
the  place  of  needles  and  bodkins.  There  remain  yet  in 
the  writings  of  Hefiod  traces  of  thefe  ancient  cufloms  b. 

We  are  ignorant  in  what  time  the  Greeks  learned  the  art 
of  giving  to  fkins  convenient  preparations,  as  to  tan  them, 
to  curry  them,  &c.  Pliny  makes  one  Tychius,  a  native  of 
Boeotia  e,  author  of  this  invention,  without  marking  in  what 

*  Juftin.  1.  13.  c.  7. 

Arifteus  had  married  Autonoe,  daughter  of  Cadmus,  llefiod.  Thecg.  v.  977.  ; 
Diod.  1.  4.  p.  324. 

x  Diod .  Juftin .  lotis  tit. 

y  Iliad.  1.  2.  v.87.  &c.  We  find  indeed  in  Hefiod,  Tlieog.  v.  594-  &•'  59^-  thefe 
words  a-UKveg  and  <r^oA «ç,  ufed  afterwards  to  mean  the  hives  where  the  beet 
make  their  hooey.  But  independently  of  thefe  two  words  not  being  found  in 
Homer,  and  that  we  have  many  reafons  to  think  Hefiod  pofterior  to  this  poet, 

I  would  not  even  conclude  from  the  words  of  Hefiod,  that  the  Greeks  knew 
in  his  time  the  art  of  gathering  the  bees  into  hives.  If  this  practice  had  been 
known  in  the  ages  in  which  Hefiod  wrote,  he  would  probably  have  given  fome 
precepts,  as  Virgil  has  done  in  his  Georgies. 

*  Diod.  1.  2.p.  151.;’  Pauf.1.8.  c.  1.  P- 599-  *  10.  c.  38.  p.  *95- 

b  See  Hefiod.  opera,  v.  544.  L  !..  7*  57-  P-  4*4- 
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age  this  artift  lived.  Homer  fpeaks  of  a  workman  of  this 
name  greatly  celebrated,  in  the  heroic  times,  for  his  lkill  in 
preparing  and  drdling  Ikins.  Among  other  works  he  had, 
fays  he,  made  the  Ihield  of  Ajaxc.  Yet  there  is  no  appear¬ 
ance  that  this  fhould  be  the  fame  perfon  to  whom  Pliny  has 
attributed  the  invention  of  currying  Ikins.  This  art  muft 
have  been  known  in  Greece  long  before  the  war  of  Troy; 
but  it  is  not  pofîîble  to  determine  precifely  the  epoch. 

It  is  not  the  fame  with  refpeét  to  weaving.  I  think  we 
may  very  well  refer  this  eflablilhment  in  Greece  to  the  time 
of  Cecrops.  This  prince  came  from  Egypt,  where  the  art  of 
fpinning  wool,  and  the  art  of  making  fluffs,  was  known  very 
anciently.  He  made  known  this  invention  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Attica.  The  few  memoirs  which  now  remain  to  us  of  the 
origin  of  weaving  in  Greece,  agree  very  well  with  this  con¬ 
jecture.  The  Athenians  were  looked  upon  in  antiquity  as  the 
iirfl  who  had  known  the  art  of  making  fluffs  of  wool  and 
flax.  They  are  faid  even  to  have  communicated  thefe  dis¬ 
coveries  to  all  Greece  d.  We  likewife  know  that  Athens 
in  all  times  lias  been  renowned  for  the  fkill  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  weaving.  The  quality  of  the  foil  of  Attica  contribu¬ 
ted  much  to  the  rapid  progrefs  which  this  art  made  among 
thefe  people.  The  wool  of  that  country  was  reckoned,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  ancients,  the  befl  tha  t  was  known e. 

It  is  very  important  for  the  quality  of  the  wool  to  keep 
the  fheep  in  very  great  neatnefs.  We  could  not  carry  our 
attention  farther,  in  this  refpeCl,  than  certain  people  of 
Greece  carried  it.  To  procure  the  fineft  and  beft-condi- 
tioned  wool,  their  precaution  went  fo  far  as  to  cover  the 
Ikins  of  their  fheep f,  left  the  injuries  of  the  air  fhould  al¬ 
ter  the  fleece,  and  left  they  fhould  contraCl  any  dirt. 

We  fee  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  anciently 
flript  their  fheep  of  their  wool,  how  imperfeft  the  mecha¬ 
nic  arts  were  among  thofe  people  in  the  early  times.  There 
is  a  certain  time  of  the  year  when  the  wool  of  the  fheep 

c  Iliad.  1.  7.  v.  220.  <£r£. 

d  Juftin.  1.  2.  c.  6.  e  See  Voffius  de  idol.  1.  3.  c.  70. 

f  ÆJian,  var.  hift,  1,  12.  c.  56.  ;  Diog.  Laert.  1.  6,  fegm.  41.  p.  335. 
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comes  off  of  itfelf.  The  Greeks  took  advantage  of  that 
time  to  procure  the  wool  of  thefe  animals,  and  tore  it  off 
It  was  becaufe  they  wanted  Iheers  at  that  time,  or  other 
inffruments  proper  for  that  operation.  This  cuffom  did 
not  fubfift  in  the  time  of  Hefiod,  they  knew  then  to  ihear 
their  Iheep 

I  have  {aid,  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  that  anciently 
the  mechanics  were  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they 
could  only  work  (landing  This  cuffom  fubfiffed  ftill  in 
Greece  to  the  heroic  times,  Homer  not  permitting  us  to 
doubt  of  it  k.  Moreover,  the  fluffs  which  they  then  made, 
were  very  badly  prepared.  They  had  not  yet  found  the 
art  of  fulling  them.  That  art  was  not  known  in  Greece 
till  fome  time  after  the  ages  which  we  are  at  prefent  fpeak- 
ing  of.  They  give  the  honour  of  it  one  Nicias  of  Me- 
gara  >. 

A  very  curious  queffion  prefents  itfelf  to  us  on  this  fub- 
jeél,  the  examination  of  which  deferves  fome  attention. 
Homer  gives  us  to  underftand,  that  at  the  time  of  the  war 
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«  Varro,  de  re  ruff.  1.  2.  c.  11.;  Plin.  J.  8.  fedt.  73.  p.  474-;  Ifidor.  orig. 
I.  19.  c.  27. 

h  Op.  &  Dies,  v.  775.  *  B-  2.  chap.  2. 

k  Iliad.  1.  1.  v.  31.  See  Jun.  de  picf.  veter.  1.  1.  c.  4- P- 26. 

It  may  be  objected  what  Homer  fays  of  the  Phaeacians,  Odyff.  1. 7.  v.  105. 
&  106. 

At  o’  içûç  vtyôuri  Xj  yiàukut a 
uîvuty  •  •  •  •  • 

and  from  thence  conclude,  that,  in  the  heroic  times,  the  women  had  already 
quitted  the  troublefome  cuftom  of  working  Handing.  But  there  is  the 
greateft  rcafon  to  think,  that  the  word  v\ ought  only  to  refer  to  thoie 
that  fpun,  and  not  to  thofe  that  worked  at  any  trade.  This  is  the  more 
certain,  as  Euftathius,  to  whom  thispaflage  w-as  not  unknown,  fays  pofitively, 
in  commenting  on  the  3*ft  verfe  of  the  ift  book  of  the  Iliad,  that,  in  t..e 
times  of  Homer,  the  women  did  not  yet  work  fitting. 

1  Plin.  1.7.  fetf.  57-  P-4M.  .  .  .  . 

Pliny,  by  faying  that  this  Nidas  was  of  Megara,  gives  us  to  undent  am. , 

that  the  art  of  fulling  Huffs  was  not  known  till  after  the  ages  of  which  we 
now  fpeak.  Megara,  in  reality,  according  to  Strabo,  had  not  been  built 

till  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  1.9.  P-  9^5» 

It  is  true,  that  we  find  in  Paufanias,  l.i.c.  39-  that  Megara  was  built 
before  the  Heraclidae,  and  that  they  only  repaired  it.  But  the  teiUmony 
of  Paufanias  ought  not  to  overbalance  that  of  Strabo,  whole  exiOn  .. 
is  acknowledged  by  the  whole  world.  This  is  alfo  the  fentnnent  of  V  elleius 

Paterculus,  1.  f.  n.  2.  p.  4.  r 
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of  Troy,  they  ufed  oil  in  the  preparation  of  their  fluffs™* 
But  what  was  the  end  of  this  pradlice  ?  In  what  could  it 
confifl?  Was  it  to  glofs  the  fluffs,  to  give  them  more  fine- 
nefs,  or  to  make  them  impenetrable  to  rain  or  bad  wea¬ 
ther  ?  This  is  very  difficult  to  determine  in  a  clear  and 
precife  manner  :  the  poet  has  not  entered  into  any  detail 
or  any  explication  of  thefe  different  objedls.  We  learn  by 
the  modern  travellers,  that,  in  China  and  the  Eaft  Indies, 
it  is  ilill  a  pradice  to  ufe  oil  for  the  preparation  of  many 
fluffs.  What  they  have  faid  of  them  will,  I  believe,  give 
fome  light  on  the  queflion  we  are  about. 

When  the  Chinefe  go  a  journey,  they  have  a  cuftom  of 
taking  with  them  a  fort  of  habits,  of  which  the  fluff  is  of 
a  thick  taffety  done  over  with  many  layers  of  thick  oil. 
This  oil  has  the  fame  effedl  on  thefe  fluffs  that  wax  has  on 
our  cloths.  They  render  them  impenetrable  to  the  rainn. 
The  Chinefe  have  another  way  of  ufing  oil.  They  ufe  it 
to  give  to  their  fatins^a  very  lively  and  very  fhining  luflre 
This  lafl  procefs  comes  near  enough  to  that  which  they 
follow  in  the  Eafl  Indies  for  the  making  of  thefe  beautiful 
cotton  fluffs  which  come  to  us  from  thofe  countries.  The 
lafl  preparation  which  they  give  to  the  thread  of  which  they 
are  made,  is  to  rub  them  with  oil  p. 

Perhaps  alfo  the  Greeks  ufed  oil,  and  the  heat  of  the 
fire  to  draw  the  worfled,  and  fpin  their  wool  more  finely 
and  more  eafily.  The  fluffs  made  of  thefe  threads  dipt  in 
oil,  were  afterwards  fcoured  by  the  means  of  faits  and  other 
preparations  which  they  ufed  in  fulling  it.  We  may  chufe, 
among  thefe  different  practices,  thofe  which  we  fhall  think 
mofl  agreeable  to  the  text  of  Homer  ;  for  there  is  room  to 
conjedlure,  that  he  meant  fome  preparation  nearly  like 
thofe  which  I  have  fliewn.  What  is  more  certain,  is,  that 
thefe  paffages  of  Homer  are  almoft  unintelligible. 

m  lîiad.  1.  18.  v.  595.  &  596,  ;  OdyfT.  1.  7.  v.  107. 

n  Mémoire  fur  la  Chine  du  P.  le  Comte,  t.  1 .  p.  246, 

0  Ibid.  p.  102. 

p  Lettr.  edif.  t.  15.  p.  400.  and  401., 
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C  II  A  P.  III. 

Of  Architecture. 

rT^HE  Greeks  were  not  the  inventors  of  architecture, 
if,  by  that  word,  we  underftand  limply  the  art  of 
joining  together  materials,  and  compofing  of  them  edifices 
for  the  convenience  and  different  ulcs  of  life.  All  policed  peo¬ 
ple  have  had  in  this  part  of  the  arts,  lights  pretty  near  equal. 
Neceflity  fuggefled  to  them  the  fame  ideas  and  alrnoft  the 
fame  practices,  although  relative  to  the  temperature  of  the 
feafons  and  the  influence  of  the  air  proper  to  each  cli¬ 
mate. 

But  architecture  does  not  confit  folely  in  the  work  of  the 
hands,  and  in  a  fimple  mechanic  labour.  It  ought  on  many 
occafions  to  endeavour  to  produce  thegreatet  effects,  to  join 
elegancy  with  majety,  and  delicacy  with  folidity.  It  is  tatc 
and  intelligence  which  ought  then  to  direct  the  operations. 

Neither  Alia  nor  Egypt  can  pretend  to  the  glory  of  having 
invented,  or  even  of  having  known  the  true  beauties  of  ar¬ 
chitecture.  The  genius  of  thefe  nations  turned  towards  the 
gigantic  and  the  marvellous,  was  more  taken  with  the 
enormous  fize  and  prodigioufnefs  of  a  building,  than  with  the 
graces  and  noblenefs  of  its  proportions.  It  is  eafy  to  judge  of 
this  by  what  now  remains  to  us  of  the  monuments  railed  in 
the  eaft ,  and  by  the  defeription  the  ancients  have  given  us 
of  thofe  which  exit  no  more  *. 

It  was  from  the  Greeks  that  architecture  has  received  that 
regularity,  that  order,  that  entirenefs  which  arc  able  to 
charm  our  eves.  It  was  their  genius  which  brought  forth 
thofe  magnificent  and  fublime  compofitions  which  we 
arc  never  weary  of  admiring.  We  owe  to  them,  in  a 
word,  ail  the  beauties  of  which  the  art  of  building  is  ca¬ 
pable.  In  this  fenfe,  we  may  fay  the  Greeks  have  invented 

*  I  fhall  infill  more  particularly  on  the  tafte  of  the  raflcrn  people  in  arcl  i- 
tedure,  in  the  article  of  arts  in  the  third  part  of  ttys  '.York. 

Vol.  II.  c  c  architecture. 
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architecture.  They  have  borrowed  nothing  with  regard  to 
it  from  other  nations.  It  is  an  art  which  they  have  entirely 
created.  Greece  has  furnifhed  the  models  and  prefcribed 
the  rules  which  they  afterwards  followed  when  they  would 
execute  monuments  worthy  to  defcend  to  pofterity.  We 
find,  in  the  three  orders  of  Grecian  architecture,  all  that  art 
can  produce  either  for  majefly,  elegance,  beauty,  deli¬ 
cacy,  or  folidity 

Architecture,  the  fame  as  the  other  arts,  had  but  a  very 
poor  beginning  among  the  Greeks.  Their  houfes  in  early 
times  were  only  fiinple  cabins,  conftruCted  in  a  rude  and 
grofs  manner  built  of  earth  and  clay  w  They  very  much, 
re  fe  tabled  the  dens  and  caverns  which  thefe  people  fo  long 
had  dwelt  in  r.  They  found  afterwards  the  art  of  making  and 
burning  bricks,  and  with  them  to  build  houfes.  The  Greeks 
give  the  honour  of  that  invention  to  two  inhabitants  of  At¬ 
tica  named  Eurialus  and  Hyperbius f.  They  were  brothers: 
this  is  all  we  know  of  their  hiftory.  We  are  ignorant  in  what 
time  they  lived. 

The  different  colonies  which  came  from  Alla  and 
Egypt  fuccelfively  to  fettle  in  Greece,  contributed  to 
the  ’progrefs  of  architecture.  The  chiefs  of  thefe  new  co¬ 
lonies  gathered  the  people  of  many  diftriCts  to  build  cities 
and  towns,  and  accu  domed  their  new  fubjeCts  to  lead  a  fe- 
dentary  life.  The  origin  of  thefe  eftablilhments  afcends  to 
very  early  times.  We  have  feen  in  the  firft  pan  of  this 
work,  that  the  cities  of  Argos  and  Eleufis  owed  their  foun¬ 
dations  to  the  firft  fovereigns  of  Greece  w  They  had  even, 
as  I  have  already  laid,  begun  to  build  temples 
The  firft  monuments  which  the  Greeks  railed,  Ihew  us  the 
groffnefs  and  the  little  knowledge  they  had  in  the  art  of 
building  anciently.  The  temple  of  Delphos,  fo  renowned 
fince  for  its  magnificence,  and  which,  even  in  the  times 

*  See  a  parallel  of  the  ancient  architecture  with  the  modern;  by  M.  de 
Ghambray,  p.  2. 
q  Plin.  1.  7.  feci.  57.  p.  413. 

r  Jd. ibid.  ;  Æfchyl.  in  Promet!].  vinéto,  v.  449.  &c. 

'  Plin.  1.  7.  fed.  57.  p.  413.  t  Book  1  .  chap.  1.  art.  3', 
n  Ibid,  book  2.  chap.  3. 
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we  now  {peak  of,  was  famous  for  the  riches  it  contained  *, 
the  temple  of  Delplios  was  originally  only  alimple  thatched 
building  covered  with  branches  of  laurel  7. 

In  the  time  of  Vitruvius  they  faw  Hill  at  Athens,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  building  in  which  the  Areopagi  allembled  in  thç 
beginning  of  their  inftitution.  This  edifice  equally  grofs 
and  unformed,  confided  of  a  fort  of  cabin  covered  with 
fods  *.  Such  was  anciently  the  manner  in  which  the  Greeks 
built. 

Architecture  could  fcarce  have  made  any  progrefs  among 
thole  people  before  the  arrival  of  Cadmus.  The  Greeks  had 
forgot  the  art  of  working  of  metals,  of  which  the  Titan  princes 
had  lhewn  them  the  firft  elements3.  It  was  Cadmus,  who, 
at  the  head  of  his  colony,  brought  back  into  Greece  lb  ne- 
ccilary  a  knowledge.  He  did  more  :  he  taught  thefe  people 
the  art  of  procuring  Hones  from  the  bofomof  the  earth,  the 
manner  of  cutting  themb,  and  ufmg  them  for  the  condrudiou 
of  buildings. 

We  meet  with  almod  unfurmountable  contradictions 
when  we  will  critically  inquire  into  and  difeufs  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  the  Greeks  had  of  architecture  in  the  ages 
which  we  are  going  over  at  prefenr.  We  may  judge  of  this 
by  the  expofure  of  the  laCts  which  the  writers  of  antiquity 
have  tranlmitted  to  us  on  this  fubject. 

If  we  refer  to  the  tedimony  and  die  tade  of  Faufanias, 
we  mud  be  obliged  to  place  in  the  infancy  of  the  arts  a- 
mong  the  Greeks,  the  mod  wonderful  monuments  which 
thefe  people  had  raifed.  That  author  fpeaks  of  an  edifice 
that  Mynias  King  of  Orchomena  built  to  lliut  up  his  trealures c, 

K  Iliad  1.  9.  v.  434.  Sc  405.;  Plin.I.  3.  left.  23.  p.  i“3- 
y  Pauf,  1.  10.  c.  5.  z  Vitruv.  1.  2.  c.  i.  3  See  infra,  chap.  4, 
b  Plin.  1.  7.  feet.  57.  p.  413.  ;  Clem.  Alex,  rtrom.  lt  1.  p.  363. 
c  L.  9.  c.  36. 

Mynias  might  reign  about  1377  years  before  Cbri(t.  Paufanias,  in  clTeft, 
places  the  reign  of  this  prince  tour  generations  before  Hercules,  1.  9.  c.  36.  & 
31.  As  this  hiftorian  reckons  twenty  five  years  for  a  generation,  Mynias 
VhoulJ  have  preceded  the  birth  of  Hercules  abouties  years,  which  we  nuy 
fiv  about  feventy  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy. 

Cc  2 
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and  of  the  walls  of  Tyrinthus  built  by  Prætus  d,  as  works 
worthy  the  admiration  of  all  ages.  He  does  not  fear  to  put 
them  in  competition  with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  ;  but  I 
think  this  fentiment  appears  to  me  to  labour  under  many 
'difficulties.  , 

The  edifice  conflrudted  by  Mynias  was  a  fort  of  rotunda, 
a  little  flatted.  All  the  building  refled  on  a  flone  which 
was  the  centre  of  the  arch.  It  ferved  for  a  key  to  the  whole 
work,  on  which  refled  all  the  parts.  The  whole  monument 
was  built  of  marble  c.  The  walls  of  Tyrinthus  were  built  of 
rough  flones,  but  fo  large,  that,  according  to  Paufanias, 
two  mules  could  with  difficulty  draw  the  leafl  of  them. 
Little  flones  put  in  between  thefe  great  ones,  filled  up  the 
intervals f.  See  what  were  the  monuments  which  this  au¬ 
thor,  as  I  have  already  faid,  compares  to  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt. 

To  judge  of  thefe  works,  even  from  the  defcription  of 
Paufanias,  we  fee  nothing  in  them  to  be  fo  much  cried  up. 
Befides,  he  is  the  only  one  who  has  mentioned  them. 
Homer,  Herodotus,  Apollodorus,  Diodorus,  and  Strabo,  who 
had  had  fo  many  occafions  to  fpeak  of  the  monuments  of 
Greece,  fay  nothing  of  the  building  of  Mynias.  With  re- 
fpedl  to  the  walls  of  Tyrinthus,  they  tell  us,  that  they  had 
been  built  by  the  workmen  that  Prætus  brought  from  Lycia 
luirther,  they  only  reprefen t  thatplace  as  a  fmall  citadel  raifed 
by  Prætus  in  an  advantageous  poll  to  ferve  him  for  a  re¬ 
treat  h.  Yet  we  fhall  not  fufpecl,  that  thefe  authors  have  de- 
fpiied  the  monuments  of  Greece,  and  flill  lefs  that  they 
have  negledled  to  fpeak  of  them.  Laflly,  let  us  obferve, 
that,  according  to  Paufanias,  the  edifice  raifed  by  Mynias 
was  arched,  a  fadt  no  way  credible,  efpecially  as  it  was  con- 
ilrudted  of  marble  :  yet  there  is  great  appearance,  that, 
even  at  the  time  of  Homer,  the  Greeks  did  not  know  to 

d  Pauf.  Î.  9.  c.  36. 

Praetus  was  brother  of  Acrifius,  whofe  reign  falls  in  the  year  1379  before 
Cini  ft, 

c  Pauf,  1.  9.  c.  38,  f  Id.  1.  2.  c.  25. 

a  Apollodor.  1.  2.  p.  68.  ;  Strabo,  1.  8.  p.  572. 

h  Iliad.  1.  2.  v,  559.  ;  Apolf'd.  1,  2,  p.  68.  ;  Strabo,.  1. 8.  p.  572. 
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work  marble.  We  do  not  find  in  his  poems  any  word  to 
chara&eriie  and  diflinguiffi  it  from  other  Hones.  If  marble 
had  been  then  known,  could  Homer  have  forgot  it  in  the 
de  fc  rip  lion  of  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  and  above  all,  in  the 
paiace  of  Menelaus,  where  he  fays  there  Ihone  gold,  hiver, 
tin,  ivory,  and  the  moil  rare  productions 

Lailly,  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  the  date  of  thefe 
monuments  with  the  epoch  which  the  Greeks  affign  lor  the 
invention  ol  almoil  all  the  inflruments  neceflary  for  the  con- 
llrudlion  of  edifices.  If  we  believe  the  greaieil  part  of  the 
authors  of  antiquity,  they  owe  to  Dædaius  the  plane,  the 
law,  the  wimble,  the  fquare,  and  the  manner  of  taking  and 
finding  of  levels  by  means  of  a  plummet.  It  is  true,  that 
Dædaius  divided  with  his  nephew  Talus,  Cal  us,  Attalus,  or 
Perdix,  (for  authors  differ  about  his  name),  one  part  of  the 
glory  of  thefe  inventions k.  The  mother  of  this  young  mail 
had  intruded  Dædaius  to  inflrud  him  in  the  fecrets  of  his 
art.  He  had  moreover  more  genius  and  induflry  than  his 
mailer.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  having  met  with  the 
jaw  of  a  ferpent,  and  having  ufed  it  with  fuccefs  to  cut  a 
little  piece  of  wood,  that  adventure  gave  him  the  idea  of 
making  an  inflrument  which  imitated  the  lharpnefs  of  the 
teetlv  of  that  animal.  He  took  for  this  bufmefs  a  Iheet  of 
iron,  and  cut  it  after  the  model  of  thefe  little  teeth,  ffiort  and 
thick  let,  which  he  had  remarked  in  the  ferpent.  It  was 
thus  that  he  found  the  faw  K  They  alfo  attribute  to  him 
the  invention  of  the  compafs,  of  the  throw,  and  the  potter's 
wheel  m.  Iiillory  adds,  that  Dædaius  was  not  exempt  from 
the  low  jealoufy  which  has  at  all  times  been  the  vice  of 
artifls,  even  of  thofe  who  profellcd  the  moll  noble  and  moll 
elevated  arts.  Apprehending  that  he  lliould  be  outdone 
by  his  difciple,  he  dcllroyed  him. 


1  OdyiT.  1.  4.  v.  72.  &c. 


As  the  interpretation  of  the  word  ^xucreov  ufed  in  this  defeription  is  liable 
to  be  difputed,  I  have  not  thought  proper  to  give  it  a  determinate  lignification. 


v  '  r  ^  VV'VI)  nui  UJUU5HV  jmvj'vi  a 

k  Diod.  1. 4.  p.  319.  &  320.  ;  llygin.  fab.  274.;  0\ id.  metam .  1.  8.  v.  241.  àc. 
Plin.  1.  7.  fevit.  37.  p.  414. 

1  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  319.  &.  32c.;  hygin.  izb.  274.;  Ovid.  met:ni.  1.  8.  v.  24t. 
&  feq. 

**  ]d.  ibid. 

Although 
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Although  it  be  thus  in  this  little  hiftory,  Dædalus,  by  the 
confeffion  of  all  chronologifts,  is  pofterior  to  the  edifices 
which  I  have  juft  mentioned.  Yet  how  could  they  imagine 
he  Ihould  build  without  the  help  of  inftrutnents,  which  they 
fay  had  been  invented  either  by  that  artift  or  by  his  ne¬ 
phew  ? 

Further,  there  is  great  reafon  to  doubt,  whether  thefe 
pra&ices  were  known,  even  in  the  ages  in  which  hiftorians 
have  placed  thefe  difcoveries.  To  judge  of  the  reality  of 
fadls,  and  what  to  think  of  the  tools  ufed  in  the  heroic 
times  among  the  Greeks,  it  is  Homer  we  ought  to  coniult. 
We  fliall  fee  that  he  does  not  leem  to  have  any  idea  of  the 
greateft  part  of  the  inventions  attributed  to  Dædalus  or  his 
nephew.  Without  reckoning  many  places  in  his  poems, 
where  he  had  occalion  to  (peak  of  the  law,  the  compafs, 
and  the  fquare,  the  velfel  which  he  caufed  to  be  built  for 
Ulyffes  in  the  ifle  of  Calypfo,  afforded  him  a  fine  field  to 
fpeak  of  all  the  tools  of  which  he  could  have  any  knowledge. 
Thefe  neverthelefs  which  he  gives  to  his  hero,  only  confift 
of  a  hatchet  that  cut  at  both  ends,  a  plane,  wimbles,  a  level, 
or  a  rule  to  make  the  wood  ftraight  11 .  There  is  no  mention 
of  the  fquare,  the  compafs,  or  even  the  law.  This  laft 
inftrument  would  yet  have  been  the  1110ft  necelfary  for 
Ulyffes  for  the  conftruction  of  his  fhip.  Shall  we  prefume, 
that  Homer  neglected  to  give  one  to  the  King  of  Ithaca  *? 
We  cannot  fay,  that  this  prince  may  be  thought  to  have 
wanted  tools  neceffary  and  proper  for  the  work  which  he  un¬ 
dertook.  The  poet  has  not  placed  him  in  a  defert  and  a- 
bandoned  ifland.  Ulyffes  was  then  with  agoddefs  in  a  capa¬ 
city  of  fupplying  him  with  all  the  helps  of  which  he  flood  in 
any  need.  There  is  great  room  to  believe,  that  Homer  gives 
to  his  hero  all  the  tools  that  were  in  ufe  at  this  time.  Since 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  fquare,  the  compafs, 
or  the  faw,  we  ought  to  prefume,  that  thefe  inftruments 
Were  not  yet  invented.  The  Greeks,  in  the  heroic  times, 

M  OdyfT.  1.  5.  v.  234.  &  245.  &e. 

*  The  word  ^4 v,  which  in  Greek  fignifies  a  faw,  is  not  found  in  Homer, 
Jior  any  thing  equivalent  to  it, 
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were  almoft  as  deftitute  of  mechanical  knowledge  as  the 
people  of  the  new  world.  The  Peruvians,  whom  we  may 
look  upon  in  many  refpe&s  as  a  policed  nation,  were  igno¬ 
rant  ol  the  ule  of  the  law  We  know  even  at  this  time, 
many  people  to  whom  this  infiniment  is  unknown  p.  They 
iupply  it  by  different  means.  They  cleave  the  trunks  of 
trees  into  many  parts  by  means  of  wedges  of  (tone.  After¬ 
wards  they  falhion  each  piece  with  hatchets,  and  thus  they 
come,  with  difficulty,  to  make  planks  <3.  The  Greeks  muft 
then  have  ufed  very  near  the  fame  method  r. 

The  doubts  which  I  have  raifed  about  the  inventions  at¬ 
tributed  to  Daedalus,  have  engaged  me  to  propofe  fome  on 
the  monuments  of  which  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  author. 

They  make  him  travel  into  Egypt  to  be  inftruCted  and 
perfected  in  the  arts.  He  profited  fo  well  by  the  leffons 
which  he  received  there,  that  he  furpaffed  in  a  little  time, 
fay  they,  the  mofl  able  architects  of  that  country.  They 
chofe  him  to  conflruCl  the  veflibule  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan 
at  Memphis  f.  He  executed  it  in  a  fuperior  manner.  This 
work  acquired  its  author  fo  much  glory,  that  they  placed  in 
the  temple  his  flatue  in  wrood  made  by  himfelf  *.  They  did 
more.  The  genius  and  invention  of  Dædalus  placed  him  in 
fo  high  a  reputation  among  the  Egyptians,  that  the fe  people 
decreed  to  him  divine  honours.  If  we  fhould  believe 
Diodorus,  there  fubfifled,  even  in  his  time,  a  temple  con- 
fecrated  under  the  name  of  this  famous  artifl  in  one  of  the 
ifles  bordering  upon  Memphis.  This  temple,  adds  he,  was 
in  great  veneration  through  all  the  country  u. 

It  was  not  only  in  Egypt  that  Dædalus  exercifed  his  talents: 
he  had  left  in  many  countries  the  tefli monies  of  his  (kill  in 
architecture.  He  built  at  Cumæ,  on  the  coaft  of  Italy,  2 
temple  to  Apolio,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  happy  chape 

0  See  part  1 .  book  2,  chap  3.  p  Lettr.  edif.  t.  18.  p.  3-8. 

1  Part  1.  book  2.  chap.  3.  ;  Voyage  de  Dampier,  t.  2.  p.  10.  t.  4.  P-  -3r- 
r  See  Virgil. georg.  !.  i.  v.  14}.  *  13iod.  1.  l.p.  i'9*  '  Id. ibid. 

n  Id.  ibid. 
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from  Crete.  They  boafted  of  the  architecture  of  this  temple 
as  very  beautiful  and  very  magnificent  *. 

In  the  rehdence  which  Dædalus  made  in  Sicily,  he  em- 
bellifhed  that  ifle  with  many  works  equally  ufeful  and  in¬ 
genious  :  he  built  among  others  on  the  height  of  a  rock 
a  very  krong  citadel,  and  made  it  absolutely  impregnable  <v. 
Mount  Erix  was  fo  keep,  that  the  houles  which  they  had 
been  obliged  to  conkruCt  near  the  temple  of  Venus,  appear¬ 
ed  ready  to  fall  every  moment  down  the  precipice.  Dædalus 
augmented  the  kze  of  the  Summit  of  that  mountain  by 
means  of  earth  he  brought  there,  and  Supported  it  with  a 
wall  z.  He  dug  alfo  near  Megara  in  Sicily  a  grand  pond, 
through  which  the  river  Alabon  difcharged  itfelf  into  the 
feaa.  His  indukrious  genius  Ihone  kill  more  in  the  con¬ 
duction  of  a  cavern  which  he  dug  in  the  territory  of  Sell- 
nunta  :  he  knew  how  to  manage  and  employ  with  fo  much 
art,  the  vapour  of  the  Subterraneous  fires  which  came  from 
thence,  that  the  Sick  people  who  entered  into  that  cavern, 
Soon  perceived  themfelves  thrown  into  a  gentle  Sweat, 
and  were  cured  infenkbly,  even  without  finding  any  in- 
conveniency  from  the  heat  b.  Diodorus  adds,  that  Dæ¬ 
dalus  made  in  Sicily  many  other  works  which  the  injuries 
of  time  have  dekroyed. 

But  thefe  monuments,  however  commendable  they  might 
be,  ought  not  to  be  put  in  comparifon  with  the  famous  la¬ 
byrinth  which  he  made  in  the  ifle  of  Crete.  This  work 
alone  would  have  been  Sufficient  to  immortalize  the  name 
of  Dædalus.  Ancient  tradition  fays,  that  he  had  taken  the 
model  and  the  dekgn  from  that  which  we  fee  in  Egypt; 
but  he  had  only  executed  an  hundredth  part  of  it c.  Dæ¬ 
dalus  had  confined  himfel'f  to  imitate  the  entrance  of  the 
labyrinth  of  Egypt,  where  we  met  with  Such  a  furprikng 
number  of  turnings  and  windings,  fo  difficult  to  remark, 
that  it  was  not  poffible  to  get  out  when  we  were  once  en- 

x  Virgil.  Æneicl.  1.  6.  v.  17,  Sc  feq.  ;  Sil.  Ital.  I.12.  v.  102.  ;  Aufon.  Idyll. 

10.  v.  300.  &  301. 

y  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  321.  z  Id.  ibid.  a  Ibid.  b  Ibid. 

c  Ibid,  p  322.  &  1.  i.p.  71.;  Plin.  1. 36.  fc&.  19.  p.  739. 
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gaged  among  them  :  and  it  mud  not  be  imagined,  fays 
Pliny,  that  the  labyrinth  of  Crete  had  a  rcfemblance  to 
thofe  which  we  execute  in  gardens,  where,  by  means  oi  a 
great  number  of  multiplied  alleys,  we  find  the  fecret  of 
making  many  ways  in  a  very  fmall  fpace.  The  labyrinth 
of  Crete  was  a  very  fpacious  edifice,  diilributed  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  feparate  pieces,  which  had  on  all  Tides  openings  and 
gates,  the  number  and  confufion  of  which  hindered  us  from 
didinguifhing  the  way  out.  This  is  what  the  ancients  have 
related  of  the  works  executed  by  Dædalus. 

It  appears  at  fird  fight  very  lingular,  that  fuch  like  edifices 
fhould  have  been  built  in  ages  fogrofs  and  fo  ignorant  as  thofe 
of  which  we  are  fpeaking  at  prelent  :  it  is  dill  more  furprifmg, 
that  one  fmgle  man  lhould  have  been  equal  to  To  many  labours 
of  fuch  different  kiitds,  and  thefe  executed  in  countries  fo  di- 
Ifant  from  each  other  *.  Nothing,  at  fird  fight,  appears  to  be 
better  edabliihed,  than  the  long  pofledion  in  which  Daedalus 
has  been  fupported  to  the  prefent  time  of  having  been  a  uni- 
verfal  genius.  The  fa&isatteded  by  a  croud  of  authors  as  well 
Greek  as  Roman.  Their  teftimony  neve rthel els  does  not 
perfuade  me,  and  I  think,  that  all  that  the  writers  of  anti¬ 
quity  have  handed  down  to  us  on  this  fubjedt,  maybe  found¬ 
ed  on  no  reality. 

How  could  we  perfuade  ourfclves  in  effect,  that  the  E- 
gyptians,  who  avoided  all  commerce  with  other  nations 
lhould  have  chofe  a  dranger  to  decorate  the  temple  of  their 
principal  divinity  ?  This  iingle  conlideration  would  TufFice 
to  render  the  fad  very  dubious  ;  but  it  entirely  deftroys  it, 
when  we  fee  that  Herodotus,  who  fpeaks  of  the  fame  mo¬ 
nument  «,  does  not  fpeak  a  word  of  Dædalus,  nor  of  his 
day  in  Egypt.  I  pafs  over  in  filence  the  other  works  at¬ 
tributed  to  this  artid,  of  which  I  could  equally  make  a  cri- 
ticifm  :  I  confine  it  to  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  an  edifice 
fo  boaded  of  by  the  ancients,  and  which  appears  alone  to 
have  caufcd  the  greated  reputation  of  Dædalus. 

*  In  Greece,  in  Egypt,  in  Crete,  in  Italy,  ire. 

d  Sec  Herod .  1.  2.  n.  91 .  ;  fee  alfo  part.  \ .  book  6. 

c  L.  2.  n.  lor. 
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Let  ns  examine  the  age  of  the  authors  who  have  made 
mention  of  this  monument,  and  we  dial]  fee  that  they  ali 
lived  more  than  1200  years  after  the  time  to  which  they 
have  referred  its  conftruéfcion.  Befides,  they  only  (peak  by 
tradition  :  they  agree,  that  though  the  labyrinth  of  Egypt 
exiffed  {fill  in  their  times,  that  of  Crete  was  deftroved  f. 
Neither  are  they  agreed  as  to  the  form  and  fpecies  of 
this  work.  Diodorus  and  Pliny  fay,  that  the  labyrinth  of 
Crete  was  an  immenfe  edifice,  and  of  a  wonderful  ftruc- 
ture  s.  But  Philocorus,  a  very  ancient  author,  did  not' 
think  the  fame.  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  prifon  where 
the  criminals  were  fhut  up  very  fafely  h.  Cedrenus  and 
Euftathius  advance,  that  this  fo  boafted  monument  was 
only  a  cave  where  they  found  many  avenues,  turnings, 
and  windings,  and  that  art  had  helped  nature  a  little  *, 
This  fentiment  is  confirmed  by  M.  de  Tournefort,  who,  in 
the  year  1700,  vifited  thefe  places  with  great  ex a&nefs k. 
The  teflimony  of  this  able  traveller,  joined  to  the  di  veri¬ 
ty  of  opinions  which  reign  among  the  authors  who  have 
fpoken  of  the  labyrinth  of  Daedalus,  fliews  the  little  regard 
we  ought  to  pay  to  their  recitals.  Let  us  finifli  by  giving 
the  proof.. 

Why  has  not  Homer,  who  was,  without  comparifon, 
much  nearer  to  the  age  of  Dædalus  than  alf  thefe  writers. 
Laid  any  thing  of  the  labyrinth  of  Crete?  If  fuch  a  work 
had  cxifted  in  his  time,  is  it  to  be  believed,  that  he  would 
have  palled  it  in  filence  ?  He  who  fo  often  makes  mention 
of  the  ifle  of  Crete,  he  who  very  feldom  fails  to  give  to 
the  cities  and  the  countries  of  which  he  fpeaks  fome  epi¬ 
thets,  which  are  always  taken  from  their  arts  or  their  natural 
hi lfory  ?  But  further,  Homer  fpeaks  of  Dædalus1,  and  of 
the  taking  away  of  Ariadne  by  Thefeus in  ;  but  he  does  not 
fpeak  one  word  of  the  labyrinth.  Yet  an  occafion  of  fpeak- 

f  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  7r.  ;  Plin.  1.  36.  fed.  19.  p.  740. 

£  Diod.  1.  (.  p.  7t.  Plin.  1.  36.  fed.  19.  p.  740. 

11  Afud  Plut,  in  Thef.  p.  6.  1  Cedren.  p.  122. 

I4  Voyag.  du  Levant,  t.  1.  p.  65.  &c. 

1  Iliad,  Î,  18,  v.  59°.  &cs.  »  OdylT.  1,  11 .  v.  32c.  &c, 
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ing  of  it  prefents  idelf  too  naturally  for  the  poet  to  let 
it  elcape  him,  if  the  tradition  about  that  monument  had 
had  place  in  his  time. 

Herodotus,  who,  after  Homer*  is  the  molt  ancient  writer 
which  now  remains  to  us  of  antiquity,  has  likewile  kept 
a  profound  lilence  about  the  monument  of  Crete.  Yet  he 
fpeaks  of  Minos  :  he  relates,  that  that  prince  died  in  Si¬ 
cily  about  the  time  when  he  purfued  Dædalus n.  He  might 
have  made  fome  digreffion  on  this  occafion,  on  the  adven¬ 
tures  and  works  of  that  artifl;  and  we  cannot  reproach  He¬ 
rodotus  of  lofmg  occalions  to  entertain  his  readers  with 
curious  and  interefling  anecdotes.  For  what  reafons  then, 
delcribing  the  labyrinth  of  Egypt,  lhou!d  he  fay  nothing 
of  that  of  Crete?  It  was  neverthelcfs  the  place  to  call  it 
to  mind,  by  fo  much  the  more,  as,  on  this  fubjecl,  he  cites 
the  celebrated  works  on  which  Greece  plumes  itfelf •  : 
Herodotus  then  would  not  have  forgot  a  monument,  which, 
though  inferior  to  that  of  Egypt,  would  not  have  failed  to 
have  done  honour  to  the  Greeks. 

Paufanias,  who  has,  moreover,  entered  into  a  grand 
detail  of  the  works  attributed  to  Dædalus,  does  not  fay, 
that  the  labyrinth  of  Crete  had  been  conflru&ed  by  that 
famous  artifl.  Laffly,  if  it  is  true,  as  I  hope  to  drew,  that 
the  labyrinth  of  Egypt,  from  which  all  thefe  authors  a- 
vow  that  Dædalus  had  taken  the  model  of  his,  was  not 
conflrudled  till  above  600  years  after  the  time  we  now  {peak 
of  p,  they  will  grant  how  little  reality  there  was  in  the 
monument  of  Crete.  This  is  alfo  the  fentiment  of  Strabo. 
He  gives  us  to  underfland  very  clearly,  that  all  that  the 
Greeks  have  uttered  of  the  labyrinth  and  of  the  minotaur, 

was  only  a  fable  I  think  further,  that  it  is  the  fame 

with 

*  L.  7.  n.  170.  6  L.  2.  n.  1-18. 

p  See  part  3.  book  2.  1  L.  to.  p.  7p.  &7V- 

We  find,  it  is  true,  ancient  medals  and  ancient  ft  ones,  on  which  this  laby¬ 
rinth  is  reprefen  ted  with  its  turnings  and  windings.  W  c  fee  the  mi  notai  r 
in  the  middle  of  that  édifie  e.  See  Goltzius,  Aug.  tab.  49*  1 1  ■»  Aiontfauco  , 
ahtiq.  e>*  liquée,  M.p  ?6. 

Thefe  monuments  would  then  equally  prove  the  exiftenre  of  the  mino¬ 
taur  and  the  hbyiinth.  1  doubt  whether  any  one  would  maintain  a:  this 
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with  all  the  inventions  attributed  to  Dædalus.  They  are 
pure  imaginations,  founded  on  Tome  idioms  of  the  Greek 
language  r. 

I  (hall  not  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  houfes  of  private  perfons  were  then  built  :  Homer 
only  fuppiies  us  with  flight  hints  on  this  object.  We  are 
very  little  a  fibred  of  the  lignification  of  the  greatefl  part 
of  the  terms  which  he  ufes  to  deflgn  the  different  parts  of 
an  edifice.  We  fee  that  anciently  the  roofs  were  a  ter- 
tafs f.  This  was  a  cuftom  aim  oft  general  in  all  the  eaft.  But 
the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  of  making  the  doors  of  their 
houfes  open  outwards  into  the  ftreet  %  muft  appear  very 
lingular  :  they  were  obliged  each  time  they  wanted  to  go 
out,  firft  to  make  a  noife  againft  the  door,  to  give  notice 
to  paiTengers  to  keep  at  a  diftance 

It  is  ver)  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  ftill  more  to  ex¬ 
plain,  the  manner  in  which,  according  to  Homer,  the 
doors  could  be  opened  and  (hut.  We  fee  plainly,  that  the 
locks  and  the  keys  which  the  Greeks  uied,  did  not  refera¬ 
ble  ours  ;  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  comprehend  the  contrivance 
and  the  mechanifm  of  thefe  inftruments*  We  may  conjec¬ 
ture,  that  there  was  on  the  inftde  of  the  door  a  fort  of 
bar,  or  bolt,  which  they  could  let  down  or  raife  up  by 
means  of  a  latchet  The  keys  which  they  ufed  for  this 
purpofe  were  made  in  the  manner  of  a  pick-lock  ;  it  was  a 
piece  of  copper  pretty  long,  turned  like  a  fickle,  and  had 
a  handle  of  wood  or  ivory  y.  There  was  in  the  door  a  hole 

time  that  there  really  exifted  a  monfter,  fuch  as  thefe  medals  and  ingraved 
ftones  reprefent  to  us.  We  ought  to  put  the  labyrinth  of  Daedalus  and  the 
minotaur  among  the  number  of  thofe  popular  traditions  which  certain  cities 
adopted,  and  with  which  they  loved  to  decorate  their  monuments. 

r  AociïoiXoç  lignifies  in  general  a  workman  very  ingenious,  very  able,  and 
even  a  work  made  with  art.  This  is  an  obfervation  which  has  not  efcaped 
Paufanias.  He  adds,  that  they  gave  the  name  Aaiïettoç  to  ancient  ftatues 
of  wood,  even  before  Daedalus,  1.  9.  c.  3. 

{  Odyff.  1.  10.  v.  552.-  &c. 

*  Odyff.  1.  21.  v.  39;.  See  Madam  Dacier's  notes. 

II  Phot  p.  1 96.  ;  Terent.  Andria,  aft  4.  feen.  1.  v.  687. 

The  Andrian  was  tranllated  from  Menander,  and  the  feene  was  at  Athens. 

«  Odyff.  l.i.  v  141.  442.  1.4.  v.802. 

y  Odyff.  1.  21 .  v.  6.  &  7.  We  may  iee  the  figure  of  thofe  keys  in  the  re¬ 
marks  of  M.  Haet,  in  Mani'l,  1, 1.  p.8« 

which 
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which  was  juft  under  the  bolt  :  they  put  in  the  key  by  the 
hole,  and  feized  on  the  latchet  which  held  the  bolt  ;  and 
fo  lifted  it  up,  and  opened  the  door.  The  locks  which  the 
negroes  of  Guinea  ufe  at  this  time,  may  give  us  fome  idea 
of  all  this  mechanifm  z,  almoft  unintelligible  in  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  the  ancients. 

It  appears,  that,  in  the  heroic  times,  they  were  very  cu¬ 
rious  to  adorn  and  enrich  the  inlide  of  their  houfes.  The 
apartments  of  the  palace  of  Menelaus  were  very  fumptuous 
and  very  magnificent 1  :  but  there  is  great  reafon  to  think 
they  did  not  then  know  the  art  of  decorating  the  build¬ 
ings  on  the  outftde.  Of  all  the  edifices  defcribed  by  Homer, 
not  one  of  them  prefents  us  with  what  may  be  called  the 
ornaments  of  architecture.  This  poet  only  fpeaks  of  por¬ 
ticoes  b,  and  yet  we  have  not  a  fufficiently  clear  idea  of 
thefe  forts  of  works.  We  are  ignorant  of  what  could  have 
been  their  ftruCtnre  and  difpoiition.  The  ufe  which  the 
Greeks  then  made  of  thefe  porticoes  is  absolutely  contrary 
to  what  we  now  underftand  by  that  fort  of  building.  It 
was  in  effeCt  under  thefe  porticoes  that  they  lodged  their 
friends  and  other  ftrangers  of  consideration  c.  This  reflec¬ 
tion  fufftces  to  deftroy  the  ideas  which  that  name  naturally 
prefents  in  our  language  ;  and  we  muff  agree,  that  we  can¬ 
not  explain  at  this  time  what  Homer  underftood  by  the 
word  which  we  commonly  tranfiate  by  that  of  portico  *. 

From  all  that  1  have  laid,  it  follows,  that  we  can  de¬ 
termine  nothing  of  the  ftate  and  the  progrefs  of  architec¬ 
ture  in  Greece  for  the  ages  we  are  at  preient  about.  We 
iliould  not  be  in  this  difficulty,  if  we  would  adopt  the  len- 

2  Nouv.  relat.  de  h  Fiance  Equinox,  p.  143.  &  M4- 

*  Odyff.  I.4.  V.  72  «See.  b  Ibid.  1. 4.  v.  297-.Sc  302. 

c  Iliad.  1.  24.  v.  644-  ;  OdyfT.  1.  4.  v.  297. 

*  It  is  only  by  a  fort  of  tradition  that  wc  are  ufed  to  tranfiate  by  tbe  term 
portico,  the  word  cuQxo-n,  ufed  by  Homer  in  the  defer iption  of  thefe  palaces. 
The  grounds  of  that  explication  are  entirely  unknown  to  us.  It  is  plain,  that 
M.i6a<7ct  comes  from  ouôs>>,  uio,  lac  to  ;  but  it  is  not  equally  proved,  that 

.  they  were  formerly  in  confiant  me,  as  the  kholiafts  fay,  that  they  lighted 
fires  under  the  porticoes  of  great  houfes.  It  is,  nolwithûanding,  on  this  pre¬ 
tended  ufe  that  they  ground  their  ucpLcatron. 
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timent  of  Vitruvius  on  the  origin  and  the  epoch  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  orders  of  architecture  invented  by  the  Greeks. 
“  Anciently,”  fays  he,  “  they  were  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  proportioning  the  various  parts  of  a  building:  they 
“  ufed  columns,  but  they  cut  them  at  hazard,  without 
“  rules,  without  principles,  and  without  having  any  atten- 
u  tion  to  the  proportions  which  they  ought  to  give  them  : 
*c  they  placed  them  likewife  without  any  regard  to  the  o- 
ther  parts  of  the  edifice.  Doras,  fon  of  Helen  and 
“  grandfon  of  Deucalion  *,  having  caufed  a  temple  to 
“  be  built  at  Argos  in  honour  of  Juno  ;  that  edifice  was 
**  found  by  chance  to  be  conftrudled  according  to  the  take 
“  and  the  proportions  of  the  order  which  afterwards  they 
il  called  Doric.  The  form  of  this  building  having  appear- 
iS  ed  agreeable,  they  conformed  to  it  for  the  conkrukion 
“  of  edifices  which  they  afterwards  had  to  build  d. 

“  About  the  fame  time,”  adds  Vitruvius,  u  the  Athe- 
<c  nians  fent  into  Aka  a  colony  under  the  conduct  of  Ion, 
i(  nephew  of  Doras  f  :  this  undertaking  had  very  good 
“  fuccefs.  Ion  feized  on  Caria,  and  there  founded  many 
“  cities  :  thefe  new  inhabitants  thought  to  build  temples. 
“  They  propofed  for  a  model  that  of  Juno  at  Argos  ;  but 
“  ignorant  of  the  proportion  which  they  ought  to  give  to 
“  the  columns,  and  in  general  to  the  whole  edifice,  they 
<(  fought  for  rules  capable  of  regulating  their  operation. 
u  Thefe  people  wanted,  in  making  their  columns  fufficient- 
ly  krong  to  fupport  the  whole  edifice,  to  render  them  at 
“  the  fame  time  agreeable  to  the  fight.  For  this  purpofe, 
“  they  thought* to  have  given  it  the  fame  proportion 
“  that  they  found  between  the  foot  of  a  man  and  the 
“  rek  of  his  body.  According  to  their  ideas,  the  foot 
(<  made  a  fixth  part  of  the  human  height:  in  confe- 
“  quen ce,  they  gave  at  firk  to  a  Doric  column,  taking 
“  in  its  chapiter,  kx  of  its  diameters;  that  is  to  fay, 

*  He  was  king  of  all  Peloponnefus/and  lived  about  I522years  before  Chrift. 
d  Vitruv.  1.  4.  c.  t. 

t  Ion  was  fon  of  Xuthus,  brother  of  Dorns., 
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“  they  made  it  fix  times  as  high  as  it  was  thick  e  :  after- 
“  wards  they  added  to  it  a  feventh  diameter  *. 

“  This  new  order  of.  architecture  was  not  long  in  giving 
“  birth  to  a  fécond  :  they  would  immediately  go  beyond 
u  their  firft  invention.  The  Ionians  (it  is  Vitruvius  who 
“  Hill  fpeaks)  tried  to  throw  Hill  more  delicacy  and  ele- 
“  gance  into  their  edifices.  They  employed  the  fame 
“  method  which  they  had  before  put  in  practice  for  the 
ec  compofition  of  the  Doric  order  :  but  inHead  of  taking 
<e  for  a  model  the  body  of  a  man,  the  Ionians  were  regu- 
“  lated  by  that  of  a  woman.  With  a  view  to  make  the 
<(  columns  of  this  new  order  more  agreeable  and  more 
“  pleafing,  they  gave  them  eight  times  as  much  height  as 
“  they  had  diameter  f.  They  alfo  made  channelings  all 
u  along  the  trunk  to  imitate  the  folds  of  the  robes  ol  wo* 
u  men  :  the  volutes  of  the  chapiter  reprefented  that  part 
i(  of  the  hair  which  hung  in  curls  on  each  fide  of  the  face. 
<(  The  Ionians  added,  laHly,  to  thefe  columns  a  bale 

which  was  not  in  ufe  in  the  Doric  order  According 
to  Vitruvius,  thefe  bafes  were  made  in  the  manner  of 
twilled  cords,  as  a  kind  of  cafe  for  the  columns.  This 
order  of  architeClu-c  was  called  Ionic  from  the  name 
of  the  people  who  had  invented  it. 

This  is  what  Vitruvius  relates  of  the  origin  and  epoch  ol 
the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  :  lie  makes  it  afeend  as  we 
have  feen,  to  very  early  times. 

1  ihall  not  Hop  to.  fhew  the  little  refemblance  to  truth 
there  is  in  this  whole  narration  ;  but  whatever  had  been 
the  origin  of  thefe  two  orders,  I  think*  we  cannot  refer 
them  to  the  ages  in  which  Vitruvius  has  placed  them.  Wc 

*  Vitruv.  1  4.  c.  r. 

*  Vitruv.  ibid.  ;  Plin.  I.36.  feet.  56.  p*  755- 

At  that  time  we  may  fay.  that  the  Doric  column  ha  I  the  proportion  o. 
the  body  ot  a  man  For  the  foot  of  a  man  is  at  lead  the  1  >rt  of  ..is 

height. 

f  Vitruv.  1.  4.  c.  1.  . 

Afterwards  they  gave  to  thefe  columns  the  height  ofeight  or  their  di  'mc.ers. 
At  this  time,  they  hive  nine,  if  we  include  the  chapiter  and  the  bafc. 

r  See  M.  de  Chamhray,  p.  15.  19.  &  33-1  ^  thc  notcs  ot  Pcrrau,t  on 

Vitruvius,  p,  176.  note  6.  j  _ 
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do  not  lee  in  effect,  that  Homer,  greatly  pofterior  to  thefe 
times,  had  the  lealh  idea  of  what  we  call  the  orders  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  I  have  already  made  this  remark  :  I  (hall  add, 
that  if  it  had  been  known,  it  would  very  probably  have 
been  put  in  practice.  Occafions  were  prefented  to  him 
more  than  once  in  his  poems.  Homer  fpeaks  of  temples 
eonfecrated  to  Minerva  and  to  Neptune,  and  yet  he  gives 
no  defcription  of  them  h.  With  refpect  to  palaces,  what 
he  has  faid  does  not  give  an  idea  of  any  order  or  of  any  de- 
fign  in  architecture  i.  We  lhould  not  even  dare  to  affirm, 
that  the  columns  mentioned  in  thefe  edifices  were  of 
flone;  they  were  only,  according  to  all  appearances, 
iimple  pots  #.  Laflly,  the  only  eulogy  which  Homer 
makes  of  the  palace  of  Ulyiïes,  confits  in  faying  that 
it  was  very  high,  that  the  court  was  defended  by  a 
wall  and  by  a  hedge.  The  poet  alfo  praifes  the  trength 
and  the  folidity  of  the  gates  of  this  palace,  giving  us 
to  undertand,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  force  them.  He 
feemsto  infit  much  on  this  article  k,  which  was  a  very  ef- 
fential  point  in  the  heroic  times,  on  account  of  the  rob¬ 
beries  which  then  were  very  frequent  in  Greece.  Thefe 
rçde&ions  are  fufficient,  I  think,  to  make  us  rejeCl  the  re¬ 
cital  of  Vitruvius,  too  modern  an  author  with  relation  to 
the  ages  of  which  we  now  fpeak,  for  us  to  believe  his  fimple 
teftimony.  It  is  better  to  acknowledge  our  ignorance  of 
the  ftate  in  which  architecture  then  was  in  Greece,  than  to 
refer  to  fuch  fufpecled  traditions. 

h  See  Iliad.  1.  6.  v.  297.  ;  OdylT.  1. 6.  v.  266. 

»  See  Iliad.  1.  6.  v.  242. 1.  20.  v.  11.  ;  OdylT.  1.  4-  v.  72.  ire.  1.  7.  v.  85.  ire. 

*  I  remark  at  firft,  that  Homer  never  calls  thefe  columns  Ta^ceç,  a  word 
which  properly  lignifies  a  column  of  {tones  ;  but  always  y-iovccç,  which  can 
only  be  underltood  of  polls  of  wood.  I  lhalbobferve,  in  the  fécond  place,  that 
they  drove  pegs  into  thefe  columns  to  hang  different  utenfils  upon,  and  that 
they  there  contrived  cavities  proper  to  keep  different  arms  in.  OdylT.  1.  22. 
v.  176.  ire.  1.  8.  v.  66,  ire.  1.  1 .  v.  127.  ire.  1.  19.  v.  38. 

But,moreover,  Homer  willing  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  largenefs  of  an  olive- 
tree  which  fupported  the  bed  of  Ulyffes, compares  it  to  a  column  ;  and  it  is  there 

to  be  vemarked,  that  he  ufes  the  word  xwv,  to  defign  that  column.  OdylT. 

|.  23.  v.  19  r . 

'  Odylf.  1. 17.  v.  264.  ire. 
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JJIftorians  are  not  agreed  about  the  time  in  which  the  art 
of  working  of  metals  became  known  in  Greece.  Some 
make  this  difeovery  afeend  to  the  moil  early  ages,  others 
place  it  in  ages  much  more  recent  :  thefe  contradictions  ne- 
verthelefs  arc  only  in  appearance.  It  iseafy,  by  diffinguifhing 
the  fpirit  and  the  motives  of  thefe  traditions,  to  reconcile  the 
recitals  which  at  firfl  appear  the  molt  oppolite. 

I  think,  that  the  knowledge  of  metals,  and  the  art  of 
working  them,  had  originally  been  brought  into  Greece  by 
the  Titan  princes  :  many  fads  feem  to  favour  this  com 
jeClure.  The  Greeks,  according  to  fome  authors,  attribute 
to  Sol  the  fon  of  the  Ocean,  the  difeovery  of  gold  k.  I 
have  already  faid,  that  anciently  they  called  fons  of  the 
Ocean,  thofe  who  from  time  immemorial  had  come  by  fea 
into  a  country.  It  was  by  this  way,  that  the  Titans  had  come 
into  Greece:  they  came  out  of  Egypt  ».  The  Egyptians 
attribute  to  their  ancient  fovereigns  the  difeovery  of  me¬ 
tallurgy  m  :  they  had  deified  them  in  acknowledgment 
of  that  invention,  and  of  many  others  which  thefe  monarchs 
had  imparted  to  their  people  n.  A  prince  whofe  nan  e 
the  Greeks  have  rendered  by  that  of  Elios ,  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  by  that  of  Sol,  had  been,  by  the  confeffion  of  almofl 
all  hiflorians,  the  firfl  who  had  reigned  in  Egypt  °.  This 
monarch  was  alfo  regarded  as  the  mofl  ancient  divinity 
in  the  country  p.  Gold  was  the  firfl  metal  that  men  have 
known  q.  Nothing  hinders  us  to  believe,  that  the  prince 
of  whom  we  now  fpcak,  had  (hewn  to  the  Egyptians  the 
manner  of  wrorking  this  metal.  I  even  think  to  find  a 
proof  of  it  in  the  relation  which  at  all  times  has  been  efla- 

bliihed  between  the  Sun,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  mo- 

* 

k  Gelliustffttd  Plin.l.  7.  feft.  57.  p.  4*4. 

1  See  part  1 .  book  1.  art.  5.  “'Ibid  book  2.  chap.  4. 

n  Diod.  1.  i.p.  17.  0  IliJ.  ï  Ibid. 

"  See  part  1 .  book  2.  chap.  4. 
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narch,  and  gold.  The  art  of  working  of  metal  was  brought 
.into  Greece  by  the  Titans,  and  under  the  aufpices  of  the 
Sun  :  thefe  princes  came  by  fea.  This  was  enough  to  make 
the  Greeks  lay  afterwards,  that  the  difcovery  of  gold  had 
been  communicated  to  them  by  Sol  fon  of  the  Ocean. 

We  may  conhder  in  the  fame  point  of  view,  'what  they  re¬ 
lated  of  the  difcovery  of  filver:  they  faid  they  were  indebt¬ 
ed  for  it  to  Erichthonius r.  This  prince,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Greeks,  was  the  fon  of  Vulcan  f.  No  one 
is  ignorant,  that  the  Egyptians  revered  Vulcan  as  one  of 
their  moil  ancient  divinities;  who  was  looked  upon  to  have 
invented  fire  r,  and  who  among  the  Greeks  was  thought 
to  prefide  at  all  the  operations  of  metallurgy  u. 

With  refpebl  to  copper,  the  firfl  who  worked  that  metal 
in  Greece,  were,  according  to  fome  authors,  workmen 
brought  by  Saturn  and  Jupiter  x.  We  fee,  laftly,  that, 
from  a  very  ancient  tradition,  Prometheus  palled  for  having 
learned  the  Greeks  the  art  of  working  in  metals  y.  We 
know,  that  this  perfon,  fo  famous  in  antiquity,  was  cotem¬ 
porary  with  the  Titans.  All  thefe  fads  then  fee m  to  declare, 
that  the  firfl  knowledge  of  metallurgy  had  been  brought  in¬ 
to  Greece  by  the  Titan  princes  ;  and  it  is  after  this  ancient 
tradition,  that  the  authors  have  fpoken,  who  made  the  art 
of  working  of  metals  afeend  to  the  tirfl  ages  of  Greece. 

•I  have  already  remarked  on  many  occafions,  that  the 
reign  of  the  Titans  had  been  very  (Port,  whofe  fall  had 
drawn  along  with  it,  that  of  the  knowledge,  which  thefe 
flrangers  had  imparted  to  Greece  z.  There  mud  have  new 
colonies  come  from  Egypt  and  from  Ada  to  re-edabli(h,  or, 
to  fpeak  better,  to  re-create  the  arts  in  that  part  of  Europe. 
Cadmus  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  firfl  who  renewed 
in  Greece  the  art  of  working  of  metals.  This  prince  dif- 
covered  in  Thrace,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pangæus,  mines  of 

r  Plin.  1.  7.  feft.  57.  p.  414.  f  Apollodor.  1.  3.  p.  196.  *  Diod.  1>  i.p.  17, 

u  See  Odyir,  I.  6.  V.  233.  Sc  234. 

x  Strabo,  1.  14.  p.966.  ;  Stephan,  in  voce  Aidy/^o^,  p.  38. 
y  Æfchil.  in  Prometh.  vinéto,  v.  521.  &c. 

?  See  part  1 .  book  1 .  art  5. 
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gold.  He  had  learned  the  Greeks  to  dig  for  them,  to  draw 
from  thence  the  metal,  and  to  prepare  it  a.  He  all'o  made 
copper  known  to  them,  and  the  manner  of  working  it b. 
This  fentiment  is  even  fupported  by  the  name  which  in  all 
times  they  have  given  to  one  of  the  principal  alloys  which 
enters  into  the  preparation  of  copper.  Calamine  or  Cadmia , 
which  is  of  great  ufe  to  refine  that  metal,  and  to  augment 
its  weight,  had  received  from  Cadmus  the  name  which  it 
bore  formerly,  and  which  it  retains  even  at  this  day  c. 

We  are  ignorant  by  whom,  and  at  what  time  the  art  of 
working  filver  had  been  brought  into  Greece.  1  lliouid  in¬ 
cline  alio  to  give  Cadmus  the  honour  of  the  re-eftabliih- 
ment  of  that  part  of  metallurgy.  I  ground  it  upon  this, 
that  Herodotus  *  tells  us,  that  Mount  Pangæus,  where  Cad¬ 
mus  found  mines  of  gold,  contained  alfo  mines  of  filver. 

It  is  therefore  with  lome  fort  of  reafon,  that  this  prince 
lias  palled,  in  the  writings  of  moll:  authors,  for  the  firit  who 
had  flie wn  to  the  Greeks  the  art  of  working  metals;  and 
it  is  not  difficult,  as  wq  fee,  to  reconcile  the  different  tradi¬ 
tions  -which  have  been  prefervedin  Greece  about  the  origin 
of  that  difeovery.  There  is  nothing  contradictory  in  it. 
In  effeCt,  though  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  had  periihed  with 
the  Titans,  there  were  neverthelefs  preferved  fome  traces  of 
them.  Some  writers  had  collected  them,  and  tranfinitted 
to  us  the  hiltory  of  them.  Others  have  negleCted  thefe  an¬ 
cient  traditions,  or  perhaps  were  ignorant  of  them.  They 
have  therefore  attributed  to  the  chiefs  of  the  laft  colonies 
who  came  into  Greece,  the  difeovery  of  many  arts  of  which 
they  were  only  the  reftorers. 

We  do  not  meet  with  the  lame  divi lion  nor  the  fame  d;ver- 
fity  of  opinions  about  the  time  in  which  the  Greeks  knew  and 
learned  to  work  iron.  The  ancients  agree  fufficiently  to  place 
this  difeovery  under  the  reign  of  Minos  the  Firit  e,  1431 
years  before  Chrill.  This  knowledge  had  palled  from  Pliry- 

•  Plin.l.7.  lea.57.p- 414.;  Clem.  Alex,  ftrom.  1.  i.p.  363.  See  alio  Herotl. 
1.  7.  n.  6.  &  12. 

b  Hygin.  fab.  274.  ;  Strabo.  1. 14.  P  99^. 

•  In  Latni  Cadmea .  Sec  Plin.  1.  34-  tea.  2.  a  22.  4  L  7.  n.  6.  5: 12. 

•  Marin.  Oxon.  ep.  n. 
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gia  into  Europe,  with  the  Dadtyli,  when  they  quitted  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Ida  to  come  and  fettle  in  Crete  f. 
Nevei  thelefs  it  does  not  appear  that  the  art  of  working  iron 
had  been  much  extended  in  Greece.  It  wras  originally 
with  the  Greeks  as  with  all  people  of  antiquity.  They  ufed 
copper  for  mo  ft  of  the  things  for  which  at  prefent  we  ufe 
iion.  At  tne  time  of  the  war  ol  Troy  not  only  arms 2,  but 
even  ah  tools,  and  all  the  inftruments  of  mechanic  arts  h, 
were  of  copper. .  Iron  was  then  fo  efleemed,  that  in  the 
games  which  Achilles  caufed  to  be  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Patroclus,  he  propofed  as  a  considerable  prize  a  ball  of  that 
metal  w  Homer  f peaks  always  of  it  with  great  diflin&ion  k. 

With  regard  to  tin,  it  was  by  commerce  with  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  the  Gieeks  had  procured  that  metal.  They  made  great 
me  of  it  in  the  heroic  ages.  I  fliall  have  occalion  to  fpeak 
of  it  more  particularly  in  the  article  of  commerce  and 
navigation. 

It  appears,  that,  at  the  times  which  we  are  now  fpeaking 
of,  the  art  of  working  gold,  hiver,  and  copper  had  made 
a  very  great  progrefs  among  the  Greeks.  We  fee,  by  the 
writings  of  Homer,  that  thefe  people  knew’at  that  time  all 
the  inftruments  proper  for  the  fabric  of  thefe  metals  K  I 
referve  the  detail  of  all  thefe  practices  for  the  following 
chapter,  where  I  fliall  treat  of  the  knowledge  the  Greeks 
had  in  gold  work  in  the  ages  of  the  war  of  Troy. 


C  II  A  P. 


V. 


Of  defgning, ,  graving. ,  chafing. ,  gold  work ,  and 

fculpture. 

E  are  ignorant  in  what  time  defign,  and  the  arts 
which  have  relation  to  it,  took  their  rife  among  the 

f  Ephorus,  aptid  Diod.  Î.  5.  p.  381.  ;  Mod.  apud  Plin.  1.  7.  fetf.  57.  p.  414. 
s  See  infra,  book  5.  chap.  3. 

*  1.  23.  v.  it<8.  See.  ;  OdylT.  1.  3.  v.  433.  1.  5.  v.  244. 

'  hiad.  1.  23.  v,  826.  k  Ibitlt  1.  7.  v.  473-  etpaffim,  1  OdylT.  ].  3.  v.  433. 
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Greeks.  Antiquity  lias  tranfmitted  nothing  to  us  that  is 
fatisfa&ory  on  the  origin  of  all  thefe  different  difcoveries. 
They  attribute  to  Love  the  firft  eflay  that  Greece  had  leen 
of  the  art  of  defigning,  and  cafting  objects  in  earth. 

A  young  girl  violently  fmitten  with  her  lover  from  whom 
(lie  was  to  be  feparated  for  fome  time,  endeavoured  to 
find  ways  to  foften  the  rigour  of  abfence.  Taken  up  with 
this  bufinefs,  lhe  remarked  on  the  wall  the  lhadow  of  her 
lover,  defigned  by  the  light  of  a  lamp.  Love  makes  us 
ingenious.  It  infpired  that  young  perlon  with  the  idea  of 
preferving  that  dear  image,  by  drawing  about  the  iliadow 
a  line  which  followed  and  marked  exadlly  the  contour.  Hi- 
Ilory  adds,  that  our  lover’s  father  was  a  potter  of  Sycione, 
named  Dibutade.  This  man  having  confidered  the  work  of 
his  daughter,  applied  clay  on  thefe  flrokes,  by  obierving 
the  contours  fitch  as  he  law  them  defigned  :  He  made  by 
this  means  a  profile  of  earth  which  he  burnt  in  his  fur¬ 
nace  m.  We  are  not  allured  of  the  time  in  which  this  Di¬ 
butade  lived.  Some  authors  place  him  in  very  remote 
ages n. 

Such  had  been,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  defign  and  in  figures  of  relief  in  Greece.  We  are 
ignorant  of  the  confequenoe  of  this  firft  effay.  We  can  lay 
nothing  of  the  degrees  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  arts 
which  have  relation  to  defign,  went  through  fucceffively 
among  the  Greeks.  We  may  conjecture,  that  thefe  pra&i- 
ces  have  not  begun  to  make  any  great  progrefs  till  after 
the  arrival  of  the  colonies  conducted  by  Cecrops,  Cadmus, 
&c.  Thefe  princes  came  out  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia, 
countries,  where  the  arts  concerning  defign  were  known 
from  time  immemorial.  Whatever  it  be,  a  number  ot 
fafts  reported  by  Homer  fliew,  that,  in  the  ages  we  are 
now  upon,  the  Greeks  were  inftruded  in  many  arts  which 

depended  entirely  upon  defign. 

They  knew  how  to  work  in  ivory,  and  apply  it  to  diffe- 

»  piin.  ].  35.  feft.  43.  p.  71?.  r‘  See  Junius,  in  Cat.Uo£,  p.  sf'> 
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rent  ufes  °.  They  applied  it  to  the  adorning  of  chairs 
and  other  furniture  p.  Thefe  works  were  of  very  great 
value,  and  much  fought  after.  They  mud:  even  then  have 
had  in  Greece,  artifts  diftinguifhed  for  their  tafte  and  fkill. 
Homer  fpeaks  of  one  Icmalius,  as  of  a  workman  who  ex¬ 
celled  in  thefe  forts  of  works  s. 

It  is  certain  alfo,  with  refpedt  to  gold  work,  that  the 
Greeks  knew  many  parts  of  that  art.  We  fee  frequently 
in  the  writings  of  Homer,  the  princes  of  Greece  uhng 
cups,  ewers,  and  hafons,  of  gold  and  Hiver-  The  lliield  of 
Neftor  was  compofed  of  frames  où  flicks  of  gold  r.  This 
prince  had  alfo  a  cup  of  pretty  elegant  workmanfhip.  It 
was  adorned  with  ftuds  of  gold,  with  two  double  handles, 
and  other  different  ornaments f.  Homer  farther  fpeaks 
very  often  of  workmen  who  knew  how  to  mix  gold  with 
filver  to  make  precious  veffels f.  The  Greeks  knew  alfo, 
in  the  heroic  ap*es,  the  art  of  foldering  thefe  metals. 

We  might  fay,  that  all  thefe  works,  of  which  I  have 
fpoken,  had  been  brought  into  Greece  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Yet  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  room  to  prefume 
it.  Homer  does  not  fay  it.  We  know  his  exadlnefs  in  this 
refpecff. 

As  to  the  art  of  ingraving  metals,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Greeks  had  then  done  any  of  thefe  works.  I  ground 
this,  fii'ft,  becaufe  there  is  never  any  mention  made  in 
Homer  of  rings  or  of  feals.  Secondly,  on  the  ways  which 
the  Greeks,  according  to  the  relation  of  this  poet,  ufed  to 
feal  the  trunks  and  the  coffers  in  which  they  put  their 
xnoft  valuable  effe&s.  The  ufe  of  locks  and  padlocks  was 
entirely  unknown  to  them.  That  one  might  not  open 
their  packets,  without  their  knowing  of  it,  they  wrapped 
them  round  with  cords  very  artfully  tied.  Thefe  fort  of 
knots  were  ufed  inflead  of  feals  and  fignets.  They  were 
fo  ingenioufly  invented,  and  fo  complicated,  that  he  alone 

*  OdyfT,  1.  4.  v.  73-  p  Ibid.  Î.  19.  v.  56.  &  Î.  23.  v.  200. 

<3  Ibid.  1. 19.  v.  56.  8c  57.  r  Iliad.  1.  8.  v.  192.  &  193. 

{  Ibid.  1.  11.  V.631.  6~c.  x  GdylT.  1.6.  y.  232.  &c.  1.  23.  v.  159.  8z  160. 
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who  had  made  them  could  unloofe  and  open  them.  Ho¬ 
mer,  to  extol  the  {kill  of  Ulyfles  in  making  thefe  1  nr. 
of  fecurities,  fays,  that  it  was  from  Circe  that  he  had  learn* 
ed  the  fecret u.  If  the  Greeks  had  then  known  the  art  of 
ingraving  feals,  they  would  not  have  had  recourfe  to  thefe 
knots,  the  common  ufe  of  which  mud  have  been  very  in¬ 
commodious  and  very  troublefome. 

Yet  if  we  will  believe  certain  authors,  the  Greeks,  in  the 
heroic  times,  had  rings  and  feals  in  ufe.  Plutarch  fpeaks 
of  the  ring  of  Ulyfles,  011  which  that  hero  had  ingraved  a 
dolphin  x.  Helen,'  by  the  report  of  Hæpheftion,  cited  by 
Photius,  had  for  a  feal  a  very  uncommon  ftone,  the  ingra¬ 
ving  of  which  reprelented  a  monflrous  fiih  y.  Polygnotus, 
laftiy,  a  Greek  painter,  who  Hourillied  about  400  years  before 
Chrift,  in  his  picture  of  the  defeent  of  Ulyfles  into  hell, 
had  painted  young  Phocus,  having  on  one  of  the  fingers  of 
his  left  hand  an  ingraved  ftone  let  in  a  ring  of  gold  *. 

But  thefe  authors  were  too  diflant  from  the  times  we  are 
fpeaking  of,  for  their  teltimony  to  be  capable  of  balancing 
the  authority  of  Homer,  the  foie  guide  we  ought  to  follow 
for  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  heroic  ages.  Pliny  has 
been  very  fenflble  of  this.  That  great  writer  has  not  buf¬ 
fered  himfelf  to  be  impofed  upon.  He  has  not  hefltated  to 
advance,  that  feals  and  rings  were  not  in  ufe  at  the  time 
we  are  fpeaking  of  at  prefent3. 

The  Greeks  were  at  that  time  ignorant  of  the  art  of  draw¬ 
ing  gold  into  wire,  and  of  uiing  it  in  gilding.  The  cuflom 
was  anciently,  to  enrich  with  gold  the  horns  of  bulls  or  hei¬ 
fers  which  they  offered  in  facrifice.  Homer  delcribes  the 
manner  in  which  they  proceeded  at  the  time  of  the  war  of 
Troy  ;  it  was  on  occalion  of  a  facrifice  offered  by  Neflor 
to  Minerva.  The  poet  fays,  that  they  made  a  workman 
come  to  apply  the  gold  on  the  horns  of  the  victim.  Tins 
man  brought  with  him  utenlils  proper  to  periorm  that  o}x?- 
ration.  They  confided  of  an  anvil,  a  hammer,  and  pincers. 


n  Oclyff.  1.  8.  v.  447.  is 
v  Ccd.  190.  p.  493. 

•  L.  33.  left.  4-  P  6^2. 


■c.  x  T.  2.  p.  985. 

2  Pauf.  1.  10.  c.  30. 
See  allb  lïcfydi.  voce 
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Neftor  gave  the  gold  to  this  workman,  who  immediately 
reduced  it  into  very  thin  plates.  He  afterwards  wrapped 
thefe  plates  about  the  horns  of  the  heifer  b.  We  do  not 
remark  in  this  proceeding  any  thing  that  could  make  us 
believe  that  the  Greeks  then  knew  the  art  of  gilding,  as 
they  knew  it  afterwards,  and  fuch  as  we  practife  at  this 
time.  There  is  no  mention  neither  of  glue,  nor  of  the 
white  of  an  egg,  nor  oil,  nor  glutinous  earth,  nor,  in  a 
word,  any  ingredient  proper  to  keep  the  gold  on  the  horns 
of  the  victim.  The  manner  in  which  they  gilded  then, 
confifted  in  covering  with  plates  of  gold  extremely  thin, 
the  things  to  which  they  would  give  the  colour  and  the 
brilliancy  of  that  metal. 

Homer  does  not  furnifti  us  with  any  other  lights  about 
the  working  of  metals  in  Greece  for  the  times  we  are 
fpeaking  of  at  prefent.  Let  us  go  to  fculpture. 

This  art  had  been  a  long  time  unknown  to  the  Greeks, 
We  may  judge  of  this  by  the  manner  in  which  they  an¬ 
ciently  represented  the  divinities  whom  they  adored.  Their 
images  were  then  of  limple  pods  or  large  Hones  ;  often  even 
of  pikes  dreffed  in  a  particular  manner c.  The  idol  of  Ju¬ 
no,  fo  revered  among  the  Argives,  was,  in  the  early  times, 
only  a  piece  of  plank,  a  piece  of  -wood  worked  very  rude¬ 
ly*.  I  could  cite  many  other  examples,  which  1  omit 
for  the  fake  of  brevity.  The  idols  of  the  Laplanders,  of 
the  Samoyedes,  and  the  other  people  fituated  towards  the 
extremities  of  the  North  e,  bring  back  to  us  the  image  of 
the  groflhefs  and  ignorance  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Greece. 

It  is  probably  from  Egypt  that  thefe  people  had  re- 

h  OdytT.  I.  3.  v.  43.1.  &c.  This  is  the  fenfe  of  the  verb  tt££  ufed  in  all 
this  defcription. 

c  Lucan.  Pharf.  1.  3.  v  4)2.  frc.;  Juftin.  1.  43.  c.  3.;  Clem.  Alex,  in 
„  protrept.  p.  40.  &  41.  ;  Strom.  1.  1.  p.  418.;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  478.  A.  ;  Pauf. 
h  2-  c-  9-  b  7-  c*  22.  1.  9.  c.  24.  &  27.  ;  Tertullian.  apolog.  c.  16.  p.  16.  ; 
Ad  Nation,  hi.  c.  12.  p.  49. 

a  Pauf  I.  2.  c.  19.  ;  Clem.  Alex,  in  protrept.  p.  40. 

e  Rec.  des  voyages  au  Nord,,  t.  8.  p.  192.  8c  410;  Hift,  gen.  desceretn. 
yeîig.  t.  6.  p.  71.  8c  81. 
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ceived  their  firH  knowledge  in  fculpture.  We  may  refer 
this  epoch  to  Cecrops.  In  effect,  this  firH  fovereign  of  the 
Athenians  had  palled  in  antiquity  for  having  introduced 
into  the  temples  of  Greece  the  ule  of  images f.  The  A- 
thenians  (hewed,  in  the  time  of  Paulanias,  a  ftatue  of  wood 
reprefenting  Minerva,  which,  they  faid,  had  been  given 
by  Cecrops*.  The  works  of  fculpture  which  the  Greeks 
made  for  fome  time,  favoured  too  much  of  the  Egyptian 
manner.  Without  taife  and  knowledge,  their  fculp- 
tors  contented  themfelves  at  firft  with  following  the 
models  which  had  been  prefen  ted  to  themh.  The  reader 
has  not  forgot  what  I  have  faid  in  the  firft  part  cf  this 
work  on  the  tafte  of  Egyptian  Hatties  We  find  again  the 
fame  defects  in  thofe  of  the  ancient  Greek  fculptors.  They 
were  for  the  mod  part  fquared  figures,  having  the  arms 
hanging  down  and  joined  to  the  body,  the  legs  and  feet 
joined  one  againfl  the  other,  without  gédure  and  with¬ 
out  attitude  k.  The  Greeks  at  firft  Hill  imitated  the  taHe 
of  the  Egyptians  for  gigantic  figures1. 

Sculpture  remained  long  in  this  Hate  among  the  Greeks. 
They  reckon  more  than  300  years  from  Cecrops  to  the  ages  » 
in  which  they  make  Dædalus  live.  It  was  then  that  the 
Greek  ariiHs  began  to  recognife  the  deformities  and  the 
want  of  agreeablenefs  in. the  ancient  ftatucs.  They  thought 
they  could  make  better.  Dædalus,  (that  is  to  fay,  the  fculp¬ 
tors  who  appeared  in  the  ages  in  which  they  placed  that 
ardfi),  in  copying  the  Egyptian  models,  did  not  Hick  to 
them  fervilely.  They  tried  to  correct  the  de  feeds,  and 
they  fucceeded  at  lead  in  part.  N attire  was  the  model 
which  they  propofed.  The  face  and  the  eyes  of  ancient 
Hatutes  had  no  exprefiion.  The  artids  of  whom  I  fpeak 

f  Eufeb.  chron.  !.  2.  p.  55.  ;  Praepar.  evan.  1.  10.  c.  9.  p.  4^6.;  Ifidor. 
orig.  1.  8.  c.  11.  p.  69. 

ê  L.  1.  c.  27.  Sec  alfo  Eufeb.  praep.  evang.  1.  10.  c.  9.  p.  480. 

h  See  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  i<W.  1  Bo°k  2-  thap.  5. 

k  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  319.;  Palaephat.  de  incrcd.  c.  22.;  Scaliger,  in  Euieb. 

chron.  p.  45. 

1  Strabo,  1. 1 7.  p.  1159.  j  Pauf.  1.  3?.  c.  19.  p.  25*’. 
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Hudied  to  give  it  them.  They  detached  from  the  body  the 
arms  and  the  legs,  put  them  in  a&ion,  and  gave  them  various 
attitudes  ».  Their  ftatues  appeared  with  graces  which  they 
had  not  yet  feen  in  thefe  fort  of  works.  They  were  fo 
ftruck  at  it,  that  antiquity  faid  of  the  ftatues  of  Dædalus, 
that  they  appeared  animated,  moved  and  walked  of  thern- 
felves  n  ;  exaggerations  which  lhew  the  happy  change 
which  was  then  made  in  the  Greek  fculpture0. 

Although  there  was 'great  difference  between  thefe  new 
productions  and  the  ancient  ones,  they  were  hill  very  far 
from  that  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  Greeks 
afterwards  carried  fculpture.  I  think  that  the  works 
of  Daedalus,  fo  boailed  of  in  antiquity,  owed  the  great- 
eft  part  of  their  reputation  to  the  groffnefs  and  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  age  in  which  they  appeared.  This  is  the 
judgment  which  Plato  has  given  us  of  them.  Our  fculp- 
tors,  fays  he,  would  make  themfelves  ridiculous,  if  they 
made  at  prefent  ftatues  in  the  tafte  of  thofe  of  Dædalus  v. 
Paufanias,  who  had  feen  many  of  them,  confeffes  that 
they  were  flocking,  that  the  proportions  were  too  large 
and  coloftal  9. 

After  having  {hewn  the  origin  of  fculpture  among  the 
Greeks,  and  its  ft  ate  in  the  ages  we  are  at  prefent  em¬ 
ployed  about,  it  remains  to  examine  the  materials  that 
thefe  people  then  ufed  for  their  ftatues.  We  have  feen, 
that  the  firft  works  which  were  made  in  relief  were  of 
burnt  clay  r.  They  learned  afterwards  to  handle  the  chi- 
fel,  and  began  to  try  it  on  wood.  This  is  the  only  folid 
matter  that  the  Greeks  knew  how  to  work  for  a  long 
time.  All  the  hiftorians  agree,  in  faying,  that  the  an- 


m  Diod.l.  4.  p.  319.;  Eufeb.  chron.  1.  2.  p.  88.;  S aid voce  AaiôxXii-TroetuocTec, 
i.  T.  p.  514.;  Scaliger,  in  Eufeb.  chron.  p.  45. 

n  See  Plat,  in  Maenone,  p,  426.  ;  In  Entyphron.  paflim  ;  Arift.  de  anima.  1, 
î.  c.  3.  t.  1 .  p.  622.;  De  repub.  1. 1.  c.  4.  t.  2.  p.  299. 

0  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  319.  ;  Palaephat.  de  incred.  c.  22.  f>.  29.;  Eufeb.  chron.  1.  2, 
p.  88. 

p  In  Hipp.  jVîaj.  p.  1245.  1  L.-2.  c.4. 1.  3.  c.  19, 

*  Sftpra,  p.  221. 
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dent  ftatues  f,  and  even  thofe  attributed  to  Dædalus,  were 
of  wood  r. 

We  find,  it  is  true,  in  fome  authors,  certain  traditions 
which  feem  to  declare,  that,  before  the  war  of  Troy,  the 
Greeks  had  known  the  art  of  fculptqre  in  (lone  u,  and 
even  in  marble  *.  But  I  have  already  explained  myfelt' 
on  thefe  fort  of  teftimonies.  I  think  we  ought  not  to  re¬ 
gard  them  when  they  are  not  fupported  by  the  fuffrage  of 
Homer.  Statues  of  ftone  are  never  mentioned  in  his 
poems.  With  refpoft  to  marble,  I  have  lliewn,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  appearances,  this  poet  had  not  even  known 
it  y . 

The  art  of  throwing  of  metals  into  fuflon  to  make 
ftatues  of  them,  was  equally  unknown  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
heroic  ages.  This  fecrct  muft  only  have  been  known  and 
praftifed  very  lately.  Paufanias  alfo  regarded  as  fuppoll- 
titious,  the  ftatues  of  copper  run  at  one  call,  which  they 
attributed  to  Ulyffes z.  We  faall  readily  adopt  his  fentiment, 
if  we  refledl  on  the  meafures  and  extraordinary  precautions 
they  muft  take  to  fucceed  in  fuch  works.  The  Greeks  ftire- 
ly  were  not  then  in  a  capacity  to  undertake  them,  and  lefs 
ftillto  execute  them.  Yet  if  we  believe  the  fame  author, 
thefe  people  then  had  ftatues  of  copper.  This  is  the  manner 
in  which  he  pretends  the  Greeks  executed  them.  They 
made,  fays  he,  a  llatue  fucceflively  and  by  pieces.  They 
ran  feparately  and  one  after  the  other,  the  different  parts 
which  compofe  a  figure.  They  afterwards  collected  them 
and  joined  them  together  with  nails  a.  They  repaired  the 
whole  wûthout  doubt  with  a  chi  lei.  The  equeftrian  ftatue 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  capitol  is  executed  in  this  tafte  b. 
However  imperfeft  this  practice  be,  1  yet  think  it  was  un¬ 
known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  ages  we  are  at  prclent  upon. 

t  Plin.  ].  22.  feft.  2.  p.  654.  ;  Tauf.  1.  i.c.  27,  1-  2.  c.  17.  >9-  22.  25.  1.8,  c. 

»  7.  ;  Plut,  afud  Eufeb.  praep.  evan.  1.  3.  c.8.  p.  99- 
t  Diod.  1.  1 .  p.  ï'S}.;  Pauf.  1.  2.  c.  4.  1.8.  c.  3;.  1.  9-  r.  it, 
u  Euftath.  ad  Iliad.  1.  2.  v.  3:8.  &c.  x  Paul.  1.  2.  c.  3”. 
y  Supra,  p.  226..  *  L.  8.  c.  14-  a  8.  c.  14.  1. 3-  c- 

k  Mem.  deTrev.  Juillet  1703.  r.  I2c8.1 
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We  perhaps  might  be  authorifed  from  fome  padages  of 
Homer  to  fupport  the  fentiment  of  Paufanias.  This  poet, 
for  example,  fays  that  one  fees  on  each  fide  of  the  gate  of 
Alcinous  two  dogs  of  gold  andfilver,  which  Vulcan  had  made 
a  prefent  of  to  that  prince  c.  He  places  in  the  fame  edifice, 
Hatties  of  gold  reprefenting  young  boys  who  held  in  their 
hand  torches  which  they  lighted  to  light  the  dining-room  d. 
Homer  farther  makes  a  wonderful  defcription  of  the  two 
(laves  of  gold  which  Vulcan  had  foroedto  accompany  him, 
and  affifl  him  in  his  work  e. 

But  we  muff  remark,  firft,  that  it  is  to  a  god  that  the  poet 
attributes  thefe  uncommon  works.  Let  us  obferve  after¬ 
wards,  that  it  is  in  Alia  that  he  places  them  f.  The  mar¬ 
vellous,  moreover,  which  he  puts  in  this  whole  defcription, 
does  not  permit  us  to  believe,  that  he  had  had  in  view  any 
thing  like,  or  even  approaching  to  what  he  there  fpeaks  of. 
We  fhould  range  thefe  paffages  among  the  number  of  Hélions 
which  poets  ufe  fometimes  to  furprife  and  amufe  the  reader. 
We  might  even  go  further.  I  think  we  may  perceive  a 
very  fenlible  relation  between  thefe  (laves  of  gold  of  Vul¬ 
can  who  walk,  .think,  and  affift  the  god  in  his  work,  and 
what  they  gave  out  anciently  in  Greece  about  the  ftatues 
of  Daedalus  It  was,  by  what  appears,  one  of  thefe  po¬ 
pular  opinions  to  which  the  greatefl  geniufes  feem  to  pay 
homage.  I  do  not  think  then,  that  wre  can  conclude  any 
thing  of  the  true  tafle  of  fculpture  among  the  Greeks  in  the 
ages  of  which  we  now  fpeak.  In  general,  I  am  perfuaded 
that  they  had  then  very  few  ftatues  in  Greece.  Homer 
does  not  put  any  in  the  palaces  of  the  Greek  princes  of 
whom  he  had  occafion  to  fpeak,  nor  in  any  other  place, 

I  (hall  add,  that  he  even  has  not  in  his  writings  particular 
terms  to  defign  a  ftatue 

c  OdyiT.  Î.  7,  v.  92.  ère. 

(i  OdyiT.  1.  7.  v.  100.  ire.  e  Iliad.  !.  iS.  v.  417.  èfç. 

f  See  fupra,  chap.  i.  p.  84.  «  Seep.  226. 

*  Homer  never  makes  ui'es  but.  of  the  term  ccyecXfcoc  ;  he  even  ufes  that  e>;-^ 
preîfion  to  mark  in  general  all  forts  of  ornaments.  It  was  only  afterwards,  that 

the  Greek  writers  retrained  the  lignification  of  the  word  ayaXuee,,  and  cop- 
fecrated  it  to  defign  ftatues.  See  Feith.  an  tig  Horn,  !.  i.c.  4.  p.  3? .. 
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We  (hall  not  be  furprifed  that  at  this  time  I  fay  nothing  of 
painting.  I  have  di feuded  that  matter  extenfivcly  enough 
in  treating  of  the  arts  which  the  people  of  Ada  and  Egypt 
could  have  the  knowledge  of  in  the  ages  which  make  the 
object  of  this  fécond  part  of  my  work.  I  have  declared  my- 
felf  for  the  fentiment  of  Pliny,  who  believes  the  invention 
of  painting  poderior  to  the  heroic  times11.  I  have  nothing 
new  to  add  to  it.  The  reafons  which  I  have  alledged  regard 
the  Greeks  as  much  and  more,  than  the  people  ot  Ada  and 
the  Egyptians.  I  am  perfuaded  that  neither  one  nor  the 
other  then  knew  the  art  of  painting  in  the  lenie  in  which 
I  have  explained  it5. 


CHAP.  VI. 


Of  the  origin  of  writing. 


THere  now  remain  very  few  lights  about  the  flrft  mean! 

that  the  Greeks  had  employed  to  render  their  thoughts 
fendble  to  the  eyes,  and  to  tranfmit  them  topofterity.  We 
only  fee,  that  in  the  fir  ft  times  they  made  ufe  of  practices 
almod  like  to  thofe  which  all  the  people  known  in  antiqui¬ 
ty  had  ufed  originally.  We  find  among  the  Greeks  thele 
forts  of  poems,  which  they  fet  to  mufic,  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  important  fadh  and  difeoveries k.  I  lulpedt  alio, 
as  I  have  laid  elfewhere,  that  they  anciently  made  ule  of 

.  .  1  •  1  _ r.  i"L_  J  n-r-,1  ri  rr 
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the  ancient  cuftoms  of  Greece,  to  dare  to  pronounce  any 
thing  on  that  fubjedt. 

Alphabetic  writing  had  only  been  introduced  very  late¬ 
ly  into  that  part  of  Europe.  Cadmus,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  bell  hiiborians  of  antiquity,  was  the  firfl  who 
made  known  to  the  Greeks  that  fublime  knowledge  m.  Some 
authors,  indeed,  would  do  that  honour  to  Cecrops».  But 
this  fentiment  is  neither  proved,  nor  followed.  There 
are  alfo  found  modern  critics  who  have  advanced,  that, 
before  Cadmus,  the  Pelafgians  had  an  alphabetic  writing 
Whatever  refearches  I  have  been  able  to  make  on  this 
fubjedt,  I  confefs  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the 
leaft  figns  of  it  in  antiquity.  Every  thing  fays  to  us,  that 
we  ought  to  refer  to  the  arrival  of  Cadmus  the  knowledge 
of  alphabetic  characters  in  Greece.  The  comparifon  of  the 
Phoenician  alphabet,  and  the  Greek  alphabet,  would,  alone 
be  fufficient  to  convince  us.  It  is  vifible  that  the  Greek 
characters  are  only  the  Phoenician  letters  turned  from  right  to 
left.  Let  us  add  to  this  the  names,  the  form,  the  order,  and 
value  of  the  letters  which  are  the  fame  in  one  and  the  other 
writing  p.  The  reafons  which  they  would  oppofe  to  this 
fentiment  appear  to  me  fo  weak  and  fo  void  of  authority, 
that  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  flop  to  oppofe  them. 

The  ancient  Phoenician  alphabet  brought  into  Greece  by 
Cadmus,  was  defective  enough  ;  it  ended  at  Tan*.  It  was 
only  afterwards  and  at  different  times  that  they  added  to  it 
Upfiion ,  Phi y  PJl ,  &cr.  If  we  have  regard  to  fome  Greek  f 
and  Roman  1  authors,  this  firfl  alphabet  would  have  been  (till 
more  imperfedt  than  we  have  faid.  They  will  have  it  in 
effeCt,  that  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus  had  only  been  compofed 
of  fix  letters.  They  name  Palamedes,  Simonides,  Epicharmes, 
for  the  authors  of  the  new  letters  with  which  the  Greek  al- 

w  Herod.  1.  5.  n.  58.;  Ephorus  afud  Clem.  Alex,  ftrom.  1.  i.  p.  362.;  Diod. 
I.  3.  p.  236.;  Plin.  1.  7.  feét.  57. p.  412.  ;  Tacit,  annal.  1.  r  1.  n.  14.;  Eufeb.  praep. 
evan.  1, 10.  c,  5.  p.  473. 

n  Tacit,  annal.  1.  11.  n.  14.  0  Acad,  desinfeript.  t.  6.  p.  616. 

t  See  Bochavt  chan.  1.  1.  c.  20.  p.  490.  &c. 

•>  See  acad-  des  infciipt.  t.  23.  mem.  p.  420.  r  Ibid.  Iccocit , 

?  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  738.  F.  T  Plin.  1.  7.  fed.  57.  p,  412.  &  41 3. 
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phabet  was  fucceflively  enriched.  But  this  account  very 
much  refembies  a  fiction  of  the  Greek  gammarians,  very 
ignorant  of  the  origin  of  their  own  language  ;  a  fiction  ad¬ 
opted  afterwards  by  the  Roman  authors,  and  by  the  great- 
eft  number  of  our  modern  writers.  Many  reafons  bring  me 
to  think  thus.  The  diverfity  of  fentiments,  about  thefe  pre¬ 
tended  inventors  of  letters  which  were  wanting  in  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek  alphabet u,  prove  at  firft  fight  how  very  uncer¬ 
tain  every  thing  was  they  have  faid  of  their  difeoveries.  I 
find  afterwards  in  the  Greek  language  more  than  fix  Phoe¬ 
nician  letters  which  agree  with  each  other  both  in  name 
and  found  *.  Befides,  there  are  numbers  of  the  moft  com¬ 
mon  Greek  words,  the  moft  ancient  and  the  moft  necef- 
fary,  which  are  only  written  by  means  of  the  letters  which 
they  attribute  the  invention  of  to  Palamedes,  to  Simonides, 
or  to  EpicharmesL  Laftly,  we  fee  that  the  form  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  has  greatly  varied  among  the  Greeks  ;  it  has  ex¬ 
perienced  fucceffive  changes,  fimilar  to  thole  which  the 
writing  of  all  languages  has  experienced.  I  obferve,  that 
fome  of  the  characters  which  they  pretend  to  have  been 
newly  invented,  only  appear  to  be  modifications  of  other 
letters  more  ancient  z.  We  ought  not  then  to  regard  what 
fome  modern  writers  have  propagated  about  the  pretend¬ 
ed  augmentations  made  fucceffively  to  the  alphabet  of 
Cadmus  by  Palamedes,  Simonides,  and  Epicharmes.  Thefe 
faCts  are  nothing  lefs  than  proofs,  that  cuftom  alone  can 
have  enriched  the  Greek  alphabet  with  the  chara&ers  oi 
which  it  had  need  a. 

We  fee,  by  all  that  remains  of  the  monuments  of  antiqui¬ 
ty,  that  originally  the  Greeks  formed  alternately  their  lines 
from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to  right,  in  the  lame  man¬ 
ner  that  ploughmen  draw  their  furrows.  This  is  what  has 
made  them  give  to  this  ancient  manner  of  writing  the  name 

u  Sec  Hermannus  Hugo,  de  prima  ferib.  orig.  c.  3.;  Fabritius,  bibl.  Grace. 
1.  1 .  c.  23.  n.  2.  t.  1 .  p.  147. 

*  See  le  Clerc,  bibl.  choif.  t.  11.  p.  39- 4^.  >  Id.  ibid. 

2  See  acad.  des  infeript,  t.  23.  nidn.  p.  &  441. 

*  Id.  ibid,  loco cit. 
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of  Bonftrophedon ,  a  word  literally  fignifying  furrowed  wri¬ 
ting  *. 

Ï  doubt  further  if  we  ought  to  look  upon  the  Greeks  as 
the  inventors  of  this  manner  of  writing.  I  am  much  incli¬ 
ned  to  think  that  the  Phoenicians  wrote  thus  originally,  and 
that  even  at  the  time  of  Cadmus.  It  is  in  effect  more  than 
probable,  that  the  Greeks,  on  receiving  the  writing  of  the 
Phoenicians,  would  at  frit  follow  the  manner  in  which  thefe 
people  ranged  their  characters.  Even  this  practice,  which 
now  feems  to  us  fo  odd,  yet  might  be  that  which  fliall  firft 
have  prefented  itfelf.  In  the  origin  of  alphabetic  writing, 
and  when  they  had  begun  to  make  ufe  of  that  invention, 
It  mult  have  appeared  very  natural  to  continue  the  line 
backwards,  and  to  follow  it  thus  alternatively.  I  (hould^ 
think,  that  they  muff:  have  had  fome  reflection  to  have  de¬ 
termined  them,  after  the  find  line  was  finiihed,  to  bring 
back  their  hand  under  the  firfl  letter  of  that  line,  and  thus 
to  begin  again  all  the  lines  in  the  fame  way.  It  is  true, 
that,  in  the  manner  of  wiidng  in  Boujirophedon ,  they  were 
obliged  at  each  line  to  form  a  part  of  the  fame  characters  in 
a  contrary  way.  But  experience  teaches  us,  that,  in  making 
difcoveries,  we  almoft  always  begin  with  the  moft  difficult 
procédés.  Moreover,  I  prefume,  that  in  the  early  times 
they  only  writ  with  capital  letters  ;  and  we  know  that  in  the 
Greek  alphabet  there  are  many  which  we  may  form  equally 
contrarily.  We  muft  obferve  further,  that  originally  they 
ingraved  thefe  characters  on  hard  fubftances,  or  at  lead:  very 
firm  ones.  This  practice  did  not  permit  to  write  fad:  as  we 
do  at  this  time.  In  this  cafe  it  would  be  almoft  indifferent 
to  ingrave  the  fame  characters  from  right  to  left,  or  from 
left  to  right. 

Writing  in  Bouftrophedon  had  fubdfted  a  long  time  in 
Greece.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  laws  of  Solon  were 
written  b.  This  legiflator  publilhed  them  about  594  years 

*  I  did  not  think  it  neceflary  to  give  a  model  of  this  fort  of  writing,  reflect¬ 
ing  that  it  is  found  in.  many  works  which  are  in  the  hands  of  every  body.  See 
among  others  vol.  23.  des  mem.  de  r  acad.  des  inscriptions. 

k  Surd,  jn  Kfdrafcv  vwce,  t.  2.  p.  6744  Iiarpocrat,  in  Jeffrey  vfwoc,  p.  203. 

before 
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before  the  Chriftian  acra.  They  have  likewifc  difcovered 
fome  infcriptions  in  Bouftrophedon  which  only  afcend  be¬ 
tween  500  and  460  years  before  Chrift  c. 

The  Greeks  only  knew  very  lately  the  inconveniency  of 
forming  their  lines  alternatively  from  left  to  right*  and  from 
right  to  left.  At  laft  indeed  they  found,  that  the  method  of 
writing  uniformly  from  left  to  right  was  the  molt  natural, 
becaufe  it  retrained  and  fatigued  the  hand  lefs d.  This  dif- 
covery  mull;  have  made  them  infenfibly  abandon  writing  in 
Bouftrophedon.  An  ancient  author,  whole  works  have  not 
yet  been  publilhed,  fays,  according  to  the  report  of  Fabri- 
cius,  who  cites  him  in  his  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  that  it  was  Pro- 
napides  who  firft  introduced  into  Greece  the  method  of  wri¬ 
ting  uniformly  from  left  to  right e.  This  Pronapides  palled 
in  antiquity  for  having  been  the  preceptor  of  Homer f. 
We  may  then  advance,  that  it  was  nearly  about  900  years 
before  Chrift:  that  the  Greeks  began  to  write  uniformly  from 
left  to  right.  But  we  had  better  confefs  that  we  can  fay 
nothing  very  fatisfadlorily  on  the  ages  in  which  this  practice 
lias  been  conftantly  obferved  in  Greece.  We  fee  plainly,  by 
fome  monuments  which  afcend  to  very  remote  times,  that 
this  fort  of  writing  had  place  among  the  Greeks  very  an¬ 
ciently.  The  Abbé  Fourmont  has  reported  in  his  voyage 
to  the  Eaft,  infcriptions  written  from  left  to  right,  which 
appear  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  fir  ft  war  between  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  the  MefTcnians,  that  is  to  fay,  742 
years  before  Ghrift  *.  But  we  know  alfo,  that,  near  100 
years  after  that  event,  writing  in  Bouftrophedon  muft  have 
ftill  been  in  ufe.  The  manner  in  which  I  have  juft  faid  the 
laws  of  Solon  h  were  written,  and  other  infcriptions  pofterior 
to  that  legiflator,  prove  it  fufficiently.  It  appears  then,  that, 
lor  fome  ages,  they  continued  to  write  indifferently  in  Bou¬ 
ftrophedon  y  and  uniformly  from  left  to  right.  Further,  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  poluble  to  determine  precifely  the  time  in 

.  n  1 

«  Mnratori,  nov.  thef.  t.  1.  col.  48. 

Sec  part  1 .  book  2.  chap.  6. 

e  Bibl.  Gvaec.  t.  i.  1. 1.  c.  27.  n.  2.  &  7.  p  ish-  r  See  Piod.  1.  4- P- 237. 

*  Acad,  des  infeript.  1. 15.  p.  397-  16.  mil.  p.  104. 

**  pk  232. 
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which  the  firfl  of  thefe  pracVtces  had  been  abfolutely  abolilh- 
ed.  It  can  only  be  time,  researches,  and  fome  happy  events 
Which  can  procure  us  an  explication  of  all  thefe  difficulties. 

The  Phoenician  writing,  in  paffing  from  Alia  into  Greece, 
received  a  change  Pill  more  conPderable  than  what  I  have 
fpoke  of.  The  Phoenicians,  like  moft  of  the  eaftern  people, 
did  not  exprefs  the  vowels  in  writing  ;  they  contented  them- 
Selves  with  afpirating  them  in  pronunciation.  The  Greeks, 
whole  language  was  more  foft  than  that  of  the  Phoenici¬ 
ans,  had  not  occahon  for  fo  many  afpirations  :  they  con¬ 
verted  them  then  into  vowels  which  they  exprefled  in  their 
writing.  This  change  was  very  eafy  :  the  name  of  the 
principal  afpirations  ufed  in  the  Phoenician  language  mull 
naturally  have  furnilhed  that  of  the  Greek  vowels 5. 

This  manner  of  writing  could  not  certainly  have  taken 
place  at  the  beginning  when  Cadmus  inPruCled  Greece  in 
the  ait  of  writing.  There  muft  have  palled  fome  time  be¬ 
fore  they  could  have  thought  of  making  changes  in  the 
Phoenician  writing.  It  would  be  difficult  to  affign  the  epoch 
in  which  the  vowels  had  been  introduced  into  the  Greek 
writing.  We  may  perhaps,  after  an  ancient  hiflorian,  at¬ 
tribute  that  innovation  to  Linus  k,  the  mailer  of  Orpheus, 
of  Thamyris,  of  Hercules,  &c.  This  perfon  fo  famous  in 
antiquity  was  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia  ],  a  city  founded  by  Cad¬ 
mus,  and  where,  of  confequence,  writing  mull  have  been 
fooner  perfected.  But,  moreover,  this  is  only  a  conjecture 
on  which  1  do  not  pretend  to  infill. 

The  Greeks,  in  their  common  bufinefs,  ufed  originally  to 
write  on  tablets  of  wood  covered  with  wax  m.  It  was  with  a 
Pyle  of  iron  that  they  drew  their  characters  n.  With  refpeCl 
to  laws,  treaties  of  alliance  or  of  peace,  it  was  their  cuPom 
to  ingrave  them  on  Pone  or  on  brafs  •.  They  preferved  in 

*  See  Bochart,  chan.!.  1  •  c.  20.  p.493. 

We  may  nevertheleis  ftill  believe  that  anciently  the  Phoenicians  exprefled 
the  vowels  in  their  writing.  This  conjecture  is  not  void  of  foundation.  Eut 
it  would  draw  us  into  too  lortg  a  difcuflion. 

k  Dionyf.  apud  Diodor.  1.  3.  p.  236.  1  Paul  1.  9.c.  -29, 

**  Iûdor.  orig.  1.  6.  c.  8.  a  Id,  ibid. 

0  PaufJ.zj.c.  26.4  Tack,  annal.  1.4.  n,  26. Suïà.in  Axvcrthcieçi  t.j,  p.S<T 
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the  lame  manner  the  remembrance  of  events  which  inter- 
efted  the  nation,  and  the  fucceffion  of  princes  who  had  go¬ 
verned  them  p. 

Befdcs,  it  appears,  that  it  has  been  anciently  with  the 
Greeks  the  fame  as  with  all  other  people  of  antiquity,  that  is 
to  lay,  that,  in  early  times,  they  made  very  little  ufe  of  wri¬ 
ting.  We  fee  by  Homer,  that,  in  the  heroic  ages,  they  did 
not  ufe  it  in  the  moft  neceflary  a<fts  of  civil  life.  They  de¬ 
cided  procédés  and  differences  by  the  verbal  depolition  of 
lome  witneftes  9.  We  have  even  room  to  doubt  whether 
treaties  of  peace  were  then  reduced  to  writing. 

In  the  Iliad,  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans  ready  to  en¬ 
gage,  propofe  to  terminate  their  differences  by  a  finglc  com¬ 
bat  between  Paris  and  Menelaus:  they  ftipulate  what  fhali 
be  the  conditions  on  each  tide  according  to  the  event  of  the 
battle.  Priam  and  Agamemnon  advance  to  the  middle  of 
the  two  armies.  They  bring  lambs  to  facrifice,  and  wine 
to  make  libations:  Agamemnon  cuts  the  wool  from  the 
head  of  the  lambs  :  the  heralds  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
divide  it  between  the  princes.  Agamemnon  declares  with 
3  loud  voice,  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  They  cut  the 
throats  of  the  lambs,  they  make  libations  ;  the  treaty  is  ra¬ 
tified  r  ;  and  it  is  not  faid,  that  the  conditions  were  couched 
in  writing. 

On  another  occafion,  Hecftor  challenges  to  finglc  combat, 
the  moft  valiant  of  the  army  of  the  Greeks.  Many  princes 
prefent  themfelves,  to  accept  the  defiance  :  they  agree,  that 
chance  fhali  determine  who  lhall  fight  the  ion  of  Priam.  rI  he 
manner  in  which  they  proceed  is  remarkable;  inftead  of 
writing  his  name,  each  of  the  princes  makes  a  mark  which 
he  cafts  into  the  helmet  of  Agamemnon  f. 

If  they  were  to  eredl  a  monument,  Homer  does  not  fay 
that  they  put  any  infeription  upon  it 1  :  we  lee,  that  they  then 
contented  themfelves  to  put  on  the  monuments  a  column, 
or  fome  other  charadteriftic  mark  a.  Laftly,  there  is  not 

p  Acad,  des infeript.  t.  15.  p.  297.  Iliad.  1.  i8.v.  499. 

r  Ibid.  1.  3.  v.  1 40.  f  Ibid.  1.  7.  v.  175-  1  Ibid.  1.  23*  V.  245- 

u  Iliad .  1. 17.  V-43J.  ;  OdyfT.  1.  n.  v.  14-  & 

C  o-  2  fpoken 
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fpoken  of  by  this  poet  any  correfpondence,  or  any  order 
given  in  writing.  They  gave  all  their  inftruCtions  and  all 
their  commifiions  verbally. 

The  only  time  that  mention  is  made  of  writing  in  Homer 
is  with  relation  to  Bellerophon  :  he  fays,  that  Prætus  fenc 
that  prince  to  carry  to  Jobate,  a  letter  which  contained  an 
order  to  put  him  to  death  y.  This  letter,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  was  written  on  tablets  covered  with  wax  x.  It  muft 
be  notwith  flan  ding,  that  the  error  of  writing  fo  rarely  as 
they  did  in  the  heroic  times,  was  not  continued,  and  wri¬ 
ting  muft  necefïàrily  become  more  common  between  the 
fpace  of  time  that  palled  from  the  war  of  Troy  to  the  age  of 
Homer.  The  degree  of  perfection  to  which  we  fee  in  the 
time  of  that  poet  the  Greek  language  was  already  brought, 
is  a  certain  proof  of  it.  It  had  then  all  the  characters 
of  a  rich  language,  polilhed,  regular,  in  a  word,  capable  of 
all  kinds  of  writing.  But  the  Greek  language  could  never 
have  come  to  that  purity  and  that  elegancy,  if,  from  the 
war  of  Troy  to  the  age  of  Homer,  the  Greeks  had  not 
writ  much 


x  Iliad.  1.  6.  v.  iA3.  &c. 

We  might  perhaps  remove  the  doubts  about  the  lignification  of  the  terms 
ufed  by  1101116]"  on  this  occafion;  and  it  muft  be  confelTed,  that  tliefe  doubts 
are  not  without  foundation.  For  Homer  defigns  what  Bellerophon 
fhewed  to  Praetus,  only  by  the  vague  word  tr^cecra,,  literally,  marks, 
figns.  This  manner  of  exprefiion  is  Angular  enough,  and  does  not  defign  alpha¬ 
betic  writing  but  very  vaguely.  The  word  try/Marec  would  agree  better  with 
hieroglyphics.  Neyerthelefs  I  have  thought  l  ought  to  follow  the  common 
manner  of  interpreting  this  paflage. 
y  See  Piin.l.  13.  fed:.  20.  &  27. 1.  33.  fed.  4. 

*  We  muft  obferve,  that  Homer  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Afiatic  Greece; 
it  was  then  in  thofe  countries  that  the  Greek  language  began  to  be  formed  and 
t'crfected.  '  ’  *  *  "  '  • 

•  *  1  V  v  -  --  ,  ; 
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BOOK  III. 

Of  Sciences . 

I  Have  treated  of  the  origin  of  fciences  in  the  firft  part  of 
this  work,  I  have  even  tried  to  unfold  their  progrefs: 

I  often  could  not  do  it,  but  by  the  help  of  many  con¬ 
jectures.  There  now  remains  to  us  fcarce  any  detail  about 
the  events  that  happened  in  that  high  antiquity:  the  ages 
which  we  now  run  over,  will  furnilh  us  with  more  matter  for 
our  refearches.  The  fa&s  are  fufficiently  known,  and  even 
circumflantial  enough.  We  (hall  fee  among  fome  nations 
a  remarkable  progrefs,  which  muft  be  attributed  probably  to 
the  invention  of  alphabetic  writing  *. 

Before  the  difcovery  of  that  admirable  art,  the  people 
had,  it  is  true,  fome  means  to  preferve  the  memory  of 
their  difcoveries.  But  thefe  fuccours  were  fo  imperfeCl, 
that  they  could  contribute  but  weakly  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  fciences,  and,  if  I  may  ufe  the  word,  to  their 
propagation.  Alphabetic  writing  has  removed  all  obftacles  : 
the  fciences  are  extended  and  multiplied.  Different  colo¬ 
nies,  coming  from  Egypt  and  Alia,  brought  the  fciences 
into  Greece,  and  drew  that  part  of  Europe  from  barbarifm 
and  ignorance.  The  fciences  did  not  find  at  their  firft  be¬ 
ginnings  a  foil  or  minds  properly  difpofed.  The  fruits 
which  they  bore,  were  in  fmall  abundance,  and  came  very 
late.  It  was  by  length  of  time  that  Greece  was  indebted  for 
all  forts  of  knowledge  which  has  fo  greatly  diltinguiflied 

*  The  reader  will  perceive  without  doubt,  that  I  here  recall  nearly  the  fame 
ideas  which  I  have  already  prefented  in  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  book. 
But  as  it  is  important,  that  hefhould  not  lofe  the  view  of  the  plan  and  the  gra¬ 
dation  which  I  have  propofed  in  this  work,  I  thought  thefe  repetitiors  neeel¬ 
fary.  I  even  forefee,  that  I  fhall  be  forced  (till  to  make  ufe  ol  it  more  than  ^ 
euce.  , 
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them  from  other  countries.  But  that  flownefs  has  been 
compenfated  by  the  beauty  and  the  abundance  of  the  pro¬ 
duirions  of  every  fort  which  flie  lias  brought  forth  fince. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  dfia. 


E  have  feen  before,  that  the  hidory  of  Aha  was  al- 


»  *  mod  entirely  unknown  to  us  in  the  ages  which  make 
our  objed  at  prefent.  The  little  that  we  have  been  able 
to  collect,  only  regards  the  people  who  inhabited  the  coafls 
of  that  part  of  the  wforld  which  are  walked  by  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  The  Phoenicians  have  been  almofl  the  only  ones 
about  whom  hidory  has  furnilked  us  at  this  time  with  any 
lights  :  they  fhall  alio  be  the  only  ones  of  whom  I  will 
fpeak  in  this  article. 

It  is  in  Phoenicia  that  we  find  the  fird  traces  of  a  philofo- 
phic  fydem  of  the  origin  and  the  formation  of  the  tvorld. 
We  ought  in  effed  to  put  in  the  rank  of  the  fird  philofo- 
phers  that  Ada  has  produced,  Sanchoniatho,  of  whom  Eufe- 
bins  has  prelerved  for  us  a  valuable  fragments  This 
author  wrote  about  the  beginning  of  the  ages  we  are  at  pre¬ 
fent  running  over  :  his  work  is,  after  the  books  of  Mofes, 
the  mod  ancient  monument  which  remains  to  us  of  antiqui¬ 
ty.  Sanchoniatho  has  tranfmitted  to  us,  as  well  as  a  phi- 
lofopher  as  an  hidorian,  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
Phoenicians  ;  I  have  often  made  ufè  of  the  little  that  re¬ 
mains  of  his  writings  b.  It  is  one  of  the  fources  from 
whence  I  have  drawn,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  liidory  of 
the  arts  and  the  difeoveries  in  the  fird  ages.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  thought,  that  Sanchoniatho  was  cotemporary  with 
Jofliua  c. 

a  See  at  the  end  of  the  firft  vol.  our  differtat.  on  the  fragment  of  Sanchonia¬ 
tho. 

b  Se<%  ibid  what  we  thmk  of  this  work. 

c  See  Bochart,  cHan.l.  2.e.  2.;  Fourjnont,  reflex,  critiq,  fur  Thill, 
ties  anc.  peuples,  t .  1 .  p.  36,  &  37, 
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We  alfo  fee  that  there  is  mention  made  in  the  book  of 
Jofhua  of  a  city  in  Paleftine,  named  Dabir .  The  facred 
liiftorian  obferves,  that  that  city  was  formerly  called  Ca - 
riath-Sepber  d.  The  name  by  which  that  city  was  original¬ 
ly  known,  leads  us  to  believe,  that,  in  the  early  times,  they 
had  in  Paleftine  public  fchools  where  they  taught  the 
fciences.  Cariatb-Sepher  in  effecft  lignifies  the  city  cf 
books ,  or  of  letters.  A  fimilar  denomination  feems  to 
fhew,  that  they  had  commonly  a  great  number  of  learned 
men  aftembled  in  that  city.  The  fciences  muft  confe- 
quently  have  been  much  cultivated  in  Paleftine  from  the 
firft  ages  after  the  deluge. 

We  ought  not  moreover  to  be  furprifed  at  this.  Thefe 
countries  had  been  certainly  the  firft  which  were  policed  e  : 
it  is  natural  then  that  they  fhouid  have  produced  in  it  very 
early  many  philosophers.  Thus  we  fee  that  the  firft  fyftems 
of  philofophy  afcended  among  the  Phoenicians  to  very  re¬ 
mote  epochal.  This  is  what  we  learn  from  the  writings  of 
Sanchoniatho.  That  author  has  drawn  from  ancient  works 
the  ideas  which  he  has  propagated  about  diftntangling  the 
chaos,  of  the  original  ftate  of  the  world,  and  of  the  firft  events 
which  happened  in  it  f.  It  is  certain  then,  that,  in  the 
moft  early  times,  the  Phoenicians  had  carried  their  (pecu¬ 
lations  fo  far  as  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  world 
had  been  formed.  How  obfcure  and  how  perplexed  foever 
their  cofmogony  was,  it  fuppofes  neverthelefs  fome  ftudies, 
fome  refearches,  and  fome  reafonings.  For  the  reft  I  do  not 
think  I  ought  to  dwell  upon  the  ideas  thele  Afian  philoio- 
phers  had  about  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  world  :  and 
enow  other  critics  and  literati  have  already  taken  care  to 
explain  that  fyftem,  for  me  to  be  difpenfed  with  from  gi¬ 
ving  an  account  of  it.  I  (hall  only  remark,  that  the  nearer 
we  goto  the  ages  bordering  on  the  creation,  the  more  tra¬ 
ces  we  fhall  find  of  that  great  truth,  which  the  prefump- 

*  Jofh .  c.  1 5.  v.  1 5.  e  See  part  i .  book  r , 

f  Eufeb.  praep.cvang.  1.  t.  p.  31, 
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lion  and  rafhnefs  of  mail  has  in  vain  endeavoured  afterwards 
ro  obfcure  #. 

One  Mofchus  of  Sidon  furnifties  us  with  the  moft  ancient 
example  of  this  fooiiih  enterprife.  He  has  been  looked  upo  n 
us  the  fir  ft  who  has  (hewed  the  abfurd  fyftem  of  t  he  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  world  by  the  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms  h  ; 
a  fyftem  which,  many  ages  afterwards,  Epicurus  endea¬ 
voured  to  renew  in  Greece.  Strabo  further  tells  us,  that 
Mofchus,  of  whom  we  now  fpeak,  wrote  about  the  time  of 
the  war  of  Troy  ri  We  cannot  decide  whether  this  opi¬ 
nion  is  well  or  ill  founded,  Strabo  being,  as  I  think,  the 
only  one  of  the  ancients  who  lias  fpoken  of  this  Mofchus. 

With  refped  to  the  fciences  properly  fo  called,  the  na- 

*  Eufebius,  and  after  him  fome  modern  writers,  have  thought  that  the 
eofmogony  of  Sanchoniatho  led  to  Atheifm,  becaufe  this  author  appears 
to  give  little,  or  no  part  to  the  ibvereign  being  in  the  formation  of  the 
world.  But  Cudworth,  in  his  intellectual  fyftem,  pretends,  and  with  reafon, 
that  Sanchoniatho  admits  two  principles,  of  which  one  is  an  obfcure  and  dark 
chaos;  the  other  Tlvivpu,  a  fpirit,  or  rather  an  intelligence  endowed  with 
goodneis,  who  has  arranged  the  world  in  the  ftate  in  w'hich  if  is.  This  fen- 
timent  is  fo  much  the  more  true,  as  Sanchoniatho  had  drawn  his  cof- 
mogony  from  the  writings  ofThaut;  and  the  fame  Eufebius  teaches  us  after 
Porphyry,  that  Thaut  was  the  fir  ft  w'ho  had  writ  of  the  gods  in  a  manner  more 
elevated  than  the  vulgar  fuperftition  ;  Syrmumbelus  and  Thuro,  writers 
pofterior  to  Th^tut  by  many  ages,  have  cleared  up  his  theology  concealed  till 
their  times  under  allegories  and  emblems.  That  obfcurity  and  this  enigmatic 
fiyle have  impofed  on  Eufebius,  and  the  modern  authors  of  whom  I  fpeak. 
Yet  they  could  not  hinder  themfelves  from  acknowledging  and  agreeing,  that 
thedefign  of  Sanchoniatho  was  to  give  credit  to  idolatry.  Nowr,  nothing  is 
more  oppofite  to  idolatry  than  Atheifm. 

In  anotherfragment  drawn  from  the  fame  Sanchoniatho,  it  was  laid  that 
Thaut  had  meditated  much  about  the  nature  of  the  ferpent  called  by  the 
Phoenicians  Ayc/Jo'cai^cov,  good  genius.  Philo  teaches  us,  that  Zaroafter,  in  his 
facred  commentary  on  the  ceremonies  of  the  Perfian  religion,  has  fpoken  of 
this  good  genius  in  an  admirable  manner,  by  faying  that  this  God  is  the  mafter 
of  all  things,  exempt  from  death,  or  eternal  in  his  duration,  without  begin¬ 
ning,  without  parts,  &c.  Afud  Eufeb.praep.  evang.  1,  i.  c.  io.  p.  41.  &  42. 

I  afk  iffuch  ideas  lead  to  Atheifm  ? 

I  have  already  faid,  Eufebius,  and  the  modern  authors  who  have  followed 
him,  have  been  deceived  by  the  enigmatic  ftyle  of  Sanchoniatho.  It  was, 
belides,  the  general  tafte  of  tire  learned  of  antiquity.  They  affeéted  to  fpeak 
only  in  riddles,  by  emblems,  and  in  a  manner  almoft  unintelligible.  No 
philofopher  of  thefe  ancient  times  Iras  prefented  his  doctrine  plainly  and 
fimply.  No  one  has  even  fhewn  any  part  of  the  fciences  whatever  it  was,  in 
a  clear  and  intelligible  manner.  This  tafte  frill  reigns  at  this  time  in  all  the 
eaftern  writings. 

«  Strabo,  1. 16.  p.  1098.  h  Id.  ibid, 
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vigations  of  the  Phoenicians  muft  have  contributed  much  to 
the  advancement  of  aftronomy  and  geography.  It  was  in 
the  ages  of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking,  that  thefe  people 
undertook  thofe  voyages  of  great  extent  which  have  rendered 
their  names  fo  famous  in  antiquity.  They  palled  the  ftraits 
of  Cadiz,  and  trufting  themfelves  on  the  ocean,  they  ad¬ 
vanced  on  one  fide  to  the  weftern  extremity  of  Spain,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  coaft  of  that  part  of  Africa  which  is  w alli¬ 
ed  by  the  Atlantic  w  The  difeovery  which  the  Phoenicians 
made  of  the  help  they  could  draw  from  the  obfervation  of 
the  polarftar  to  direct  the  courfe  of  a  veffel,  was  the  caufe 
of  the  fuccefs  which  accompanied  their  maritime  enter¬ 
prises  ^  I  referve  the  circumftances  of  them  for  the  ar¬ 
ticle  of  navigation.  The  details  into  which  I  lhall  then  en¬ 
ter,  will  make  us  better  perceive  to  what  degree  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  muft  have  poftefled,  even  in  the  ages  which  at  pre- 
fent  fix  our  attention,  the  principal  parts  of  mathematical 
feiences. 


chap.  11. 

Of  the  Egyptians. 

TTlftory,  in  the  ages  we  are  at  prefent  fpeaking  of,  wiil 
furnilh  us  with  many  lights  on  the  ftate  of  fciences  in 
Egypt.  1  fit  all  treat  each  object  feparately,  and  under  differ¬ 
ent  articles;  and  I  lhall  (hew  their  ftate  and  progrefs  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  times  which  make  the  fubjecl  of  the  fécond 
part  of  my  work. 


ARTICLE  L 

Of  Medicine. 

N  examining  the  origin  and  ftate  of  medicine  in  thefirit. 
part  of  this  work,  I  have  faid  that  there  was  no  mention 


*Sec  infra,  bool:  chap.  2. 
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See  ibid,  loco  cii. 
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made  of  phyficians  b  y  profeffion  before  the  time  of  Mofes. 
I  have  related  the  ways  which  they  ufed  originally  in  treat¬ 
ing  the  Tick,  and  the  expedient  they  had  invented  to  the 
end  that  every  body  might  profit  by  particular  difcoveries. 
They  expo  fed  the  Tick  in  public  to  enable  them  to  receive 
the  falutary  counfels  which  each  could  give  them  3.  It  is 
proper  to  remark,  that  then  they  did  not  know  writing. 
Since  the  invention  of  that  art  they  put  in  practice  an¬ 
other  cuftom  which  mull  dill  have  contributed  more  to 
make  known  the  different  remedies  which  they  could  ufe. 
Thofe  who  had  been  attacked  with  any  diflemper,  put  in 
writing  how  and  by  what  means  they  had  been  cured. 
Thefe  memoirs  were  placed  in  their  temples  to  ferve  for 
the  inftrudion  of  the  public.  Every  one  had  a  right  to  go 
and  confult  them,  and  to  chufe  the  remedy  of  which  he 
thought  he  had  need  *. 

Afterwards,  the  number  of  thefe  receipts  being  augment¬ 
ed,  it  became  neceflary  to  put  them  in  order.  Thofe  who 
were  charged  with  this  care,  came  to  know  more  particularly 
the  compofition  of  the  different  remedies.  By  comparing 
the  one  with  the  other,  they  learned  to  judge  of  their 
virtue.  They  acquired  by  that  means  more  exad  know¬ 
ledge  than  what  they  had  before.  They  began  from  that 
time  to  confult  thefe  forts  of  perfons,  and  to  call  them  on 
critical  occasions.  As  Mofes  fpeaks  of  phyficians  by  name  m, 
we  may,  I  think,  refer  to  the  ages  in  which  he  lived,  the 
origin  of  that  profeflion. 

We  ought  to  look  upon  the  Egyptians  as  the  firfl  who 
reduced  into  principles,  and  lubjeded  to  certain  rules, 
the  vague  and  arbitrary  pradices  by  which  they  were  guided 

3  See  part  \ .  book  3.  chap,  r, 

*  In  Egypt,  thefe  fort  s  of  regifters  were  depofitedin  the  temple  of  Vulcan 
at  Memphis.  Galen,  de  comfofit.  medicament .  per  genera ,  1.  5.  c.  2.  t.  13. 

р. 775.  edit.  Charter'd. 

The  fame  cuftom  was  alfo  obferved  in  other  countries.  SeePlin.  I.29 

с.  1 .  p.  493-  î  Pauf.  1.  2.  c.  27.  &  36.  ;  Strabo,  1.  8.  p.  575. 

It  was  from  thefe  regifters,  according  to  Pliny  and  Strabo,  that  Hippocrates 
had  drawn  a  great  part  of  his  knowledge.  Plin.  loco  cit,  :  Strabo,  1. 14.  p  072 . 

m  Ejçod,  c,  21.  v,  19, 
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for  a  long  time.  They  palled  in  antiquity  for  having  cul¬ 
tivated  medicine  more  anciently  and  more  learnedly  than 
any  other  people  n.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  give  a  reafon 
for  this.  There  never  had  been  a  country  where  phyficians 
had  been,  and  hill  are  more  necefl'ary  than  in  Egypt. 
The  overflowings  of  the  Nile  expofed  them  at  all  times 
to  frequent  maladies.  The  waters  of  that  river  having  no 
free  courle  during  the  two  months  and  an  half  which  pre¬ 
cede  the  fummer-folftice,  it  muft:  neceftarily  happen  that 
they  fhould  be  corrupted  °.  When  the  inundations  are 
great,  the  Nile  in  retiring  forms  marfhes  which  infedt  the 
air  p.  Thefe  (landing  waters  have  always  occafioned  in 
Egypt  epidemic  diftempers.  They  muft  particularly  have 
felt  the  pernicious  effedls  in  the  firft  ages,  when  they  had 
not  yet  taken  the  neccffary  precautions  to  facilitate  the 
running  off  of  the  waters.  But  thefe  very  precautions  muft 
have  been  for  a  long  time  baneful  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
climate.  The  moving  of  the  earth  occafioned  by  the  con* 
ftrudlion  and  maintaining  of  that  innumerable  quantity  of 
canals  with  which  Egypt  was  formerly  watered,  and  the 
works  which  they  muft  have  made  to  drain  the  moraftes, 
muft  have  produced  mcft  troublefome  accidents.  It  is 
known  what  malignant  vapours  thefe  forts  of  earths  juft 
moved  produce. 

Befides,  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  the  villages 
which  were  not  upon  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  did  only 
drink  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year  (landing  and 
corrupt  water  w  That  of  the  wells  is  not  better  r.  Springs 
are  extremely  uncommon  in  Egypt.  It  is  a  fort  of  prodigy 
to  meet  with  one  f. 

Befides,  from  the  report  of  travellers,  the  air  there  is 


»  Hom.  OdylT.  I.4.  v.  23 r . ;  Ifocrat.  in  Bufirid.  p.  329.;  PHn.  1.  7.  c.  56. 
p.  414.  ;  Clem.  Alex,  ftrom.l .  : .  p.  362. 

0  Voyage  de  l’Egypte  par  Granger,  p.  1 9.  <Sc  20. 
p  Defcription  de  l’Egypte  par  Maillet,  p.  13.  &  26. 

*  Granger,  p.  25. 

It  is  the  water  of  marfhes  formed  by  the  ovafiov.ings  cf  the  Kile. 
r  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  367.  B.  (  Maillet,  p.  16. 
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very  unwholcfome  There  reign  annually  in  Egypt  from 

the  vernal  equinox  to  the  fummcr-folftice  deadly  malig¬ 
nant  fevers.  In  autumn,  their  thighs  and  knees  are  fur- 
rounded  with  carbuncles,  which  kill  the  patients  in  two  or 
three  days.  At  the  time  of  the  increafe  of  the  Nile,  the 
greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  attacked  with  obflinate 
dyfenteries  caufed  by  the  waters  of  that  river,  which  at 
that  time  are  greatly  loaded  with  faits  ». 

The  ferene  weather  is  above  all  the  moil:  dangerous  in 
Egypt.  As  the  fun  is  very  hot  in  thefe  climates,  it  raifes 
a  great  quantity  of  exhalations  and  malignant  vapours, 
which  caufe  great  defiuxions  on  the  eyes  ;  from  hence  it 
comes  that  we  fee  fo  many  blind  people  there  x. 

This  country  is  alfo  fubjedl  to  a  very  fmgular  and  very 
frequent  inconveniency.  When  they  are  attacked  with  it, 
they  think  all  their  bones  are  broken.  Thefe  accidents  are 
produced  by  the  winds  which  blow  in  Egypt.  As  they  are 
loaded  with  many  falls,  they  occafion  frightful  pains  in  all 
parts  of  the  body,  often  even  pailles,  which  they  cure 
with  great  difficulty.  Thus  we  fee  very  few  robuft  people,  and 
fcarce  any  old  ones  in  Egypt z.  It  was  apparently  the  fame 
when  Jacob  pafled  through  it  with  his  whole  family.  We 
fhall  be  tempted  to  imagine,  that  the  Egyptians  had  not 
been  accultomed  to  have  feen  perfons  of  a  very  advanced 
age,  by  Pharaoh’s  queftion  to  Jacob  about  the  age  of  that 
patriarch  *. 

Egypt  having  been  expofed  at  all  times  to  fo  great  % 
number  of  general  and  habitual  diftempers,  they  muff 

I  Gemelli,  t.  i.  p.  33.  &  11 3. 

II  Granger,  p.  21 .  &c.  ;  Relat.  d’Eg.  par  !e  Vanfieb.  p.  36. 

x  Maillet,  p.  >5.  ;  Granger,  p.  22.  \  Voyage  au  Levant  par  Corneille  le 
El  un,  c.  40.  in  it.  edit,  in  fob 

y  Maillet,  p.  15.  2  Granger,  p.  24.  8c  27. 

*  It  is  true,  Herodotus  fays,  that  after  the  Lybians  there  were  no  men 
on  the  earth  more  healthy  than  the  Egyptians.  He  attributes  this  good 
health  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  which  is  always  equal,  1.  2.  n  77, 

But  it  mult  be  obferved,  that  Herodotus  only  fpeaks  of  a  particular  di- 
ftrift.  Travellers  agree  generally  enough,  that  Egypt  is  a  very  unwhole- 
iorne  country.  We  might  join  to  the  teflimonies  that  we  have  already  cited, 
that  of  Pietro  della  Valle,  t.  i.p.  325.  and  of  Gemelli,  t.  1  p.  33.  We 
may  likewife  fee  what  Pliny  fays  of  the  maladies  peculiar  to  Egypt,  1.  26» 
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have  tried  very  early  to  find  out  the  proper  means  to  reme¬ 
dy  them.  From  hence  came  phyficians. 

We  may  conclude  from  what  we  find  in  hiftory,  about 
the  practice  of  the  Egyptians,  that  thefe  people  had 
been  the  firft  who  had  perceived  the  necefilty  of  dividing 
among  many  perfons  the  different  objefts  of  medicine. 

The  ancients  tell  us,  there  has  been  no  country  where 
phyficians  were  in  fuch  great  numbers  as  in  Egypt.  They 
inform  us  at  the  fame  time,  that  thofe  who  exercifed  that 
profellion,  did  not  undertake  to  treat  indifferently  all  forts  of 
diftempers.  They  had  for  diftempers  cf  the  eyes,  for  thofe 
of  the  head,  for  thofe  of  the  teeth.  The  diftempers  of  the 
bowels,  and  the  other  internal  maladies,  had  likewife  their  par¬ 
ticular  phyficians  ».  The  Egyptians  were  not  a  long  time  in 
comprehending  that  the  life  and  ftudy  of  one  man  was  notluf- 
hcient  to  be  in  If  runted  perfe&ly  in  all  the  parts  of  a  fcience  fo 
extenfive  as  phyfic.  It  was  for  this  realon  they  obliged  thofe 
who  embraced  that  profelfion,  only  to  apply  themfelves  to 
one  fort  of  diftemper,  and  to  make  that  the  only  object  of 
their  ftudy.  The  ancient  authors,  by  inftrucling  us  in  this 
pra&ice,  have  tranfmitted  nothing  to  us  of  the  nature  of 
the  remedies  which  the  Egyptians  ufed.  They  have  only 
given  us  general  notions  on  this  fubjeft.  We  know  only 
that  thefe  people  made  a  vaft  ufe  of  regimen  and  purging 
drinks  *.  Perfuaded  that  all  diftempers  came  from  the  ali¬ 
ments,  they  looked  upon  the  remedies  which  tended  to  e- 
vacuate  the  humours  as  the  moft  proper  to  preferve  health b. 
We  fee  farther,  by  the  expofure  which  an  ancient  author 
has  made  of  their  fyftem  of  phyfic,  that  they  excluded  e- 
very  remedy  whofe  application  might  become  dangerous. 
They  only  employed  thole  which  they  might  ufe  as  fafely 
as  their  daily  food  c. 

It  appears  further,  that  thefe  people  were  as  much  bufiei 


a  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  84. 

*  They  believe  the  purge  of  the  Egyptians  was  a  fort  of  hrrfc-radifb,  or 
an  herb  which  refembles celery.  There  are  even  feme  who  will  have  it  that 
it  was  a  compofition  not  unlike  beer.  Le  Clerc  Lift,  de  la  medic.  1. 1.  c.  18. 
p.  58. 

b  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  77.;  Diod.  I.  I.  p  73.  cllocrat.;'/;  Bufrr.  P-3:9 

with 
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with  the  care  of  preventing  diftempers  as  with  that  of 
curing  them.  What  gives  room  to  think  thus,  is,  that  it  is 
laid,  that  the  Egyptians  ufed  to  purge  every  month,  for 
three  days  fucceffively,  with  vomits  and  clyfters  «*. 

The  Egyptians  are  faid  to  have  firft  made  known  and 
ufed  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds e.  We  may  alfo  rank  in  the 
number  of  medicines  invented  by  thefe  people,  Nepenthe, 
to  which  Homer  gives  fuch  high  encomiums.  Helen,  as 
he  fays,  had  learned  the  compofition  from  Polydamna, 
wife  of  Thoms  king  of  Egypt.  This  medicine  was  fo  ad¬ 
mirable  that  it  made  one  forget  ali  ills,  and  diifipated  all 
wearinefs f. 

The  qualities  of  the  Nepenthe  of  Homer  have,  as  appears 
to  me,  a  great  relation  to  thofe  of  opium.  We  know 
that  the  virtue  of  that  medicine  is  not  only  to  provoke  deep  ; 
it  has  that  of  making  us  gay,  and  of  producing  even  a  fort 
of  drunkennefs.  Thus  we  fee  that  the  Egyptian  women  who 
ufed  a  great  deal  of  Nepenthe,  were  looked  upon  formerly 
folely  to  poflefs  the  fecret  of  diffipating  anger  and  cha¬ 
grin  s.  Opium  is  at  this  time  very  much  ufed  in  the  eafl 
a  cuflom  which  we  ought  to  regard  as  a  confequence  of 
the  attachment  which  thefe  people  have  always  had  for 
original  pra&ices  :  therefore  I  am  very  much  inclined  to 
believe,  that  it  is  of  this  fort  of  medicine  that  Homer  would 
fpeak  under  the  name  of  Nepenthe ,  and  that  in  his  time 
the  Egyptians  were  perhaps  the  only  people  who  knew  the 
preparation  of  it  f . 

The  manner  of  treating  diftempers  in  Egypt  did  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  will  and  choice  of  the  phyfician.  All 
the  precepts  concerning  medicine  were  contained  in  cer¬ 
tain  facred  books.  The  phydcians  were  obliged  to  con- 

d  Herod.  Diod.  ubi  fupra. 

c  P.  Æginet.  de  re  med.  1.  7.  c.  20.  f  OdylT.  1.  4.  V.  220.  &  feq. 

*  Diod.  1.  1 .  p.  109. 

*  The  Turks  take  about  a  drachm  of  it  when  they  prepare  to  march  to 
battle. 

f  Yet  it  mult  be  agreed,  that  the  opinions  of  the  critics  are  pretty  much 
divided  about  what  Homer  would  defign  by  the  Nepenthe.  We  may  confult 
on  this  fubjedi  the  differtation  of  Father  Petit,  intitled,  Hcmcri  Nepenthes,  Tra¬ 
jet.  1689. 

form 
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form  to  them  exa&ly.  It  was  not  permitted  them  to 
change  any  thing  h.  If  they  could  not  favc  the  dheafed 
by  following  that  method,  they  were  not  anfwerable  for 
the  event  ;  but  if  they  rejected  it,  and  the  lick  perl’on 
happened  to  die,  they  were  punithed  with  death  *.  This 
fubje&ion  of  the  phyficians  of  Egypt  to  the  cuflom  of  the 
country  is  farther  confirmed  to  us  by  Ariftotle  :  he  fpeaks 
of  an  ancient  law  of  the  Egyptians,  by  which  it  was  forbid 
the  phyficians  to  flir  the  humours,  that  is  to  fay,  to  purge 
the  fick  before  the  fourth  day  of  the  diflemper,  unlefs  they 
would  do  it  at  their  own  rilkk.  We  may  judge  after  this 
expofure,  if  medicine  could  ever  make  any  progrefs  in 
Egypt,  or  be  enriched  with  uleful  difeoveries.  The  fate 
of  the  difeafed,  the  fymptoms  and  the  daily  accidents,  were 
not  what  determined  the  phyficians  to  apply  the  principles 
of  their  art.  The  theory  and  even  the  pradlice  being  fix¬ 
ed,  they  had  lefs  need  of  judgment  than  of  memory.  The 
Egyptians  apparently  imagined,  that  all  bodies  were  con- 
ftituted  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and,  againft  daily  experience, 
they  prefumed  the  diitempers  were  not  combined  differently. 

Some  authors  pretend,  that,  with  a  view  to  make  their 
remedies  more  efficacious,  the  Egyptian  phyficians  added  to 
the  ftudy  of  their  profeffion  that  of  aflrology,  and  of  certain 
myfterious  rites1.  They  fay,  that  phyfic  in  thefe  countries 
was  mixed  with  many  fuperflitious  practices m.  This  opi¬ 
nion  appears  probable  enough.  We  know  that  thefe  peo¬ 
ple  gave  themfelves  a  good  deal  up  to  judicial  aflrology. 
Herodotus  allures  us  that  there  had  not  been  a  nation 
more  fuperflitious  than  the  Egyptians15.  It  ihould  not 

h  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  74. 

This  was  a  confequence  of  the  fame  fpiiit  of  attachment  th~t  the  Egyptians 
had  for  every  thing  that  was  eftablifhed  anciently.  See  Plato  de  leg.  1.  2. 
p.  789. 

*  Diod.  1.  i .  p.  74. 

k  De  repub  1.  3.  c.  15.  p.  358.  or  rather,  according  to  Yictonus,  p.  265. 
on  this  pallage  of  Arirtotle,  to  alter  nothing  of  the  laws  eftabli  bed  which 
forbid  them  to  do  any  thing  before  the  fourth  day  had  p.ilfcJ,  this  is  conform¬ 
able  to  the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates. 

1  Scholiaft.  in  Ptolom.  Tetrabibl.  1.  t. 

m  Conringius  de  Hermetica  medic,  l.r.c.  12.  &c.  ;  Borrichius  r/'orta  Sz 
progrertu  chemiae,  p.  59.  j  Le  Clerc,  hilt,  de  la  medic.  1.  1.  c.  5  p.  13. 

»  L.  2.  n.  37.  65.82. 
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then  be  furprifing,  that  they  had  believed  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  certain  planets,  and  the  protedion  of  fome  tutela¬ 
ry  genii  contributed  much  to  the  curing  of  diftempers. 
Yet  we  mull:  agree,  that  neither  in  Herodotus,  nor  in  the 
authors  of  great  antiquity,  do  we  find  any  thing  which  autho- 
rifes  us  to  believe  that  the  Egyptians  employed  fuperflitious 
pradices  in  the  manner  of  treating  the  Tick. 

We  fhall  finith  what  concerns  phyfic  in  Egypt,  by  re¬ 
marking  the  attention  the  government  paid  to  every  thing 
that  could  concern  the  prefervation  of  the  citizens.  It 
coft  the  Egyptians  nothing  to  be  attended  when  they  were 
at  war,  or  when  they  travelled  in  the  kingdom.  They 
had  phyficians  paid  with  the  public  money,  to  take  care  of 
thofe  who  fell  Tick  on  thefe  occafions  °.  This  fad  farther 
proves  to  us,  that  phyfic  was  not  pradifed  for  nothing.  It 
was  the  fame  with  the  Hebrews.  Mofes  ordered,  that  if 
two  men  happened  to  fight,  and  one  of  them  was  wounded, 
the  aggrelfor  lhould  render  to  him  whom  he  had  ftruck,  what 
It  fhould  cofl  him  for  being  cured  p.  This  precept  was  found¬ 
ed,  without  doubt,  on  the  pradice  already  eflabliihed,  of 
paying  the  phyficians  for  the  care  they  took  of  the  fick. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Of  Aftronomy, 

J  Could  only  give  very  vague  and  very  fuccind  notions  of 
the  date  of  aftronomy  among  the  Egyptians  in  the  firft 
ages.  We  have  there  feen,  that,  before  Mofes,  thefe  people 
had  a  folar  year  compofed  of  360  days  «.  It  was  very  pro¬ 
bably  from  the  obfervation  of  the  difference,  and  the  ine¬ 
quality  of  the  meridian  fhadows,  that  the  Egyptians  came  to 
perceive  that  the  revolution  of  the  fun  in  the  courfe  of  a 
year,  greatly  furpaffed  the  duration  of  twelve  lunations. 

°  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  74. 

r  Exod.  c.  2i.  v.  19.  Mercedem  medici  folvet,  fays  the  Chaldaic  para- 
phrafe  on  this  verfe. 

<3  See  part  1.  book  3.  chap.  2.  art.  2. 
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There  is  great  room  to  think,  that  to  meafure  the  differ  nt 
heights  of  thefe  meridian  lhadows  they  had  uied  originally 
the  gnomons  which  nature  had  lhewn  to  them,  inch  as 
trees,  mountains,  edifices,  &c. 

But  natural  gnomons  could  not  furnifh  the  means  of  ex¬ 
actly  meafuring  the  duration  of  a  folar  year  ;  the  Kpvp- 
tians  foon  perceived  their  imperftdion  and  inuifficit  nev, 
neverthclefs,  without  knowing  the  utility  the  e  forts  of 
inftruments  might  he  of.  This  douhie  confideration  led 
them  to  invent  artificial  gnomons.  We  cannot  co:  ell 
with  thefe  people  the  merit  of  having  brought  them  till 
into  ule.  It  is  impoffible  not  to  recognife  in  the  obelifks, 
gnomons  condruded,  with  fo  much  rare,  expenle,  and 
iludy.  For  to  imagine  that  the  Egyptian  monarchs,  in 
caufmg  thefe  enormous  maffes  to  be  cut,  propofed  no  other 
end,  but  a  foolifh  oflentation  of  their  riches  and  their 
power;  this  is  what  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf  of.  The 
choice  of  this  fort  of  monument  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  made  by  chance.  The  form  of  the  obelifks 
was  not  folely  owing  to  caprice  and  fancy.  The  fovereigns 
who  had  caufed  them  to  be  made,  tried  mod  certainlv 
to  immortalize  themfelves  by  thefe  grand  enterprifes  ;  but 
it  was  the  motive  of  public  utility,  and  the  glory  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  advancement  of  the  fciences,  which  mud 
have  direded  the  form  and  choice  of  thefe  forts  of  monu¬ 
ments. 

It  is  not,  even  here,  a  fimple  conjedure  on  our  parr. 
We  have  a  glimpfe,  in  a  padage  of  Appion  reported  by  [0- 
fephusr,  that  at  all  times  the  obelifks  had  been  dellined  by 
the  Egyptians  for  adronomic  ufes.  This  grammarian  gives 
a  description  of  a  fort  of  gnomon,  lingular  enough,  which 
he  attributes  to  the  invention  of  Moles.  The  legiflator  of 
the  Jews  had  invented  it,  fays  he,  to  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofes  as  the  obelifks.  Nothing  truly  can  be  more  ill 
founded  or  more  abiurd,  than  all  that  Appion  lias  related 


r  Adverf.  App.  1.  2.  p.  469.  edit,  of  Havcrcamp. 
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on  the  account  of  Mofes  ;  hut  this  p adage  at  Ieaft  proves, 
that,  in  antiquity,  they  were  perfuaded  that  the  obelifks 
had  been  originally  raifed  to  ferve  for  gnomons;  and  this 
is  all  that  1  pretend  to  eftablifh. 

To  the  teftimony  of  Appion  let  us  join  the  authority  of 
Pliny.  According  to  that  author,  the  Egyptians  had  cut 
their  obelifks  in  imitation  of  the  rays  of  the  fun.  He 
adds,  that  this  was  the  name  by  which  they  defigned  thefc 
grand  fpires  f.  This  denomination,  without  doubt,  was 
relative  as  much  to  the  form  of  thefe  monuments  as  to  the 
ufe  for  which  they  employed  them  *. 

Even  though  we  had  not  precife  teftimonies  about  the 
ufe  for  which  the  Egyptians  had  deftined  their  obelifks. 
what  a  nation  has  done  which  was  never  d  i  ft  ingui  filed  by 
its  aftronomic  knowledge,  will  fuffice  to  mftrudt  us  of  it. 
Aug u flus,  after  having  fubdued  Egypt,  caufed  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  Rome  two  grand  obelifks  :  he  fet  up  one  in  the 
Circus,  and  the  other  in  the  Campus  Martins.  He  took  all 
the  neceflary  precautions,  that  it  might  ferve  for  a  gno¬ 
mon  l.  Auguflus,  in  making  this  obeli fk  ferve  for  aftrono¬ 
mic  obfervations,  probably  only  imitated  the  prablice  cfi 
the  Egyptians-.  Thefe  people  had  not  invented  thefe  fort  of 
monuments  only  to  procure  more  fure  and  exabl  i n ft ru menus 
than  natural  gnomons,  to  determine  the  duration  of  the 
folar  year  by  the  me  a  fare  of  the  meridian  fhadows.  I  do 
not  think  I  need  repeat  what  1  have  faid  elfewhere  of  the 
antiquity  of  obelifks.  I  have  shewn  that  we  muft  fix 
the  epoch  to  the  reign  of  Sefoftris,  that  is  to  fay,  about 
1640  years  before  Chiift  ». 

f  Plln.  1.  36.  feet.  14..  p.  735. 

*  The  Egyptians  had  apparently  given  the  name  cf  the  rays  of  the  fun  t® 
obeli  Iks,  becauie  they  could  conceive  the  fphere  of  that  ft’ar,  as  being 
divided  into  an  infinity  of  pyramids  whk-h  had  their  lummit  at  the  furface 
of  his  difk,  and  their  bale  at  the  circumference  of  that  fphere.  Daviler,  ira 
his  dictionary  of  aïthite&ure,  on  the  word  obelisk,  advances,  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  prielts  called  thefe  ob lilies  the  fingers  of  the  fun,  becaufe  thefe  grand 
lb'1  res  ferved  for  a  ftyle  to  mark  on  the  earth  the  different  heights  of  that 
îtar.  I  am  ignorant  from  what  author  of  antiquity  Daviler  has  drawn  this 
fact. 

*  Plia.  1.  36.  fedt.  ij.  p.-  736,  n  Sufra,  book  2.,  chap,  3.  p.  13t. 
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Thefe  ancient  gnomons  were  moreover  greatly  Inferior 
to  thofe  invented  in  our  times.  To  convince  us  of  this, 
-it  is  fufficient  to  caft  our  eyes  on  thole  which  frill  lubhfL 
They  are  cut  in  the  form  of  quadrangular  pyramids  cut  off 
at  the  top;  it  was  impoffible  of  confluence  to  determine 
any  way  the  meridian,  the  point  of  the  Hr  ado  w  formed  by 
the  fummit  of  the  obeli.fk  :  that  point  made  part  of  an  im- 
pefeft  lhadow  very  difficult  to  diftinguifh.  It  mult  then, 
in  many  cafes,  be  confounded  with  the  body  of  the  obe¬ 
lifk  *.  But  even  fuppofing  that  they  could  come  to  deter¬ 
mine  this  point  with  exadtnefs,  they  could  not  give  the 
true  height  of  the  fun  at  noon,  that  is  to  fay,  that  of  its 
centre.  They  could  only  obtain  the  height  of  the  north 
fide  of  that  liar. 

An  ingenious  people,  fuch  as  the  Egyptians  were,  mull 
have  perceived,  almoft  from  the  firft  moment  in  which  they 
employed  obelifks  to  meafure  fhadows,  the  inconveniencies 
of  that  fort  of  gnomon.  The  early  knowledge  which  the 
Egyptians  had  acquired  in  geometry,  fuggefled  to  them, 
without  doubt,  the  ways  to  remedy  the  imperfection  of 
their  aftronomic  inftruments.  They  contrived  to  put  to 
the  top  of  the  obelifks  a  ball  fupported  by  a  very  fmall 
(haft,  and  elevated  fufficiently,  that  the  ffiadow  which  it 
formed  lhould  find  itfelf  absolutely  dHengaged  from  the 
ffiadow  of  the  obelifk.  The  projection  of  that  ffiadow  on 
the  ground  near  the  gnomon,  formed  an  ellipfis,  by 
which  the  middle  determined,  by  its  pofition,  exactly  e- 
noueh  the  height  of  the  centre  of  the  fun. 

We  do  not  find,  it  is  true,  in  ancient  authors  any  di¬ 
re#  proof  that  the  Egyptians  were  accuftomed  to  place 
balls  on  the  fummit  of  their  obcliiks  ;  but  we  know  that 
Auguflus  had  one  put  upon  the  top  of  the  obelifk  tranfport- 

*  This  mu  ft  happen  every  time  that  the  meridian  height  of  the  fun, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  arch  of  the  meridian  comprehended  between  the  horizon 
and  the  fun's  place,  furpafled  the  angle  which  tin1  tides  of  the  obtrfe  pyra¬ 
mid  formed,  which  terminated  the  obelifk,  with  the  plane  of  its  b’.fe.  And 
It  mult  be  obferved,  that  in  Egypt,  at  the  fummer  folftice,  tlx  height  of  the 
Ülinmult  be  more  than  3:  degrees. 
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ed  by  his  order  into  the  Campus  Martius  *.  The  fame  rea- 
fons  which  have  determined  me  beiieve  that  that  Em¬ 
peror  only  imitated  the  praidice  of  the  Egyptians,  in  de- 
dining  that  obelilk  to  adronomical  obfervations,  make  me 
think  that  it  was  alfo  from  their  example  that  he  added 
the  ball  of  which  I  have  fpoke.  Beddes,  we  fee  on  very 
ancient  Greek  medals,  obeihks  topped  with  a  ball.  We 
are.  not  ignorant  that  the  Greeks  had  from  the  Egyptians 
all  their  aftronomic  knowledge.  Thus  the  academy  of  in- 
fcriptions,  confuited  by  that  of  the  fcicnces,  about  the 
antiquity  of  that  ufage  in  Egypt,  have  not  hefitated  to 
make  it  afcend  to  the  mod  remote  ages  y . 

i  think  then  we  may  refer  to  the  times  which  at  prefent 
employ  us,  not  only  the  invention  of  gnomons,  but  more¬ 
over  the  pra&ice  of  terminating  them  with  balls.  It  is 
probable  that  to  this  diicovery  we  ought  to  attribute  the 
reform  which  the  Egyptians  made  in  the  duration  of  their 
foiaryear;  a  reform  which  had  conffantly  taken  place  in 
the  ages  which  elapfed  from  the  death  of  Jacob  to  the  e- 
dabiiihment  of  monarchy  among  the  Jews.  This  is  what 
remains  for  me  to  diicufs. 

I  have  faid  before,  that  in  the  time  of  Mofes,  that,  is  to 
fay,  about  1480  years  before  Chrifl,  the  Egyptian  year  was 
corn  pc  fed  only  of  twelve  months,  of  thirty  days  each  7. 
The  advantage  which  thefe  people  drew  from  their  indu- 
fb'v,  by  being  able  to  procure  inllrumeuts  more  exad  than 
natural  gnomons,  was  to  perceive  that  360  days  did  not 
contain  the  whole  duration  of  the  annual  revolution  of  the 
fun.  They  edimated  at  fird  that  excels  to  five  clays  which 
they  added  to  their  year.  Let  us  try  to  find  in  hi  dory 
fome  fads  which  may  enable  us  to  fix  the  epoch  of  this 
reform. 

If  we  fiiould  refer  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  E- 
gyptians,  we  mud  make  the  edabliihment  of  the  year  of 

x  Plin.  1.  36  fe<£l.  r  5.  p.  737. 
y  Mémoires  de  l'acad.  des  infeript,  t.  3.  hill.  p.  166, 

*  Supra,  p.  24Q. 
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365  days  afcend  to  the  mod  remote  times.  This  is  the 
fable  they  have  propagated  on  this  fubjetd. 

They  fay,  that  Rhea  having  had  a  fecret  commerce  with 
Saturn,  fell  with  child.  The  Sun,  who  perceived  it,  load¬ 
ed  her  with  maledi&ions,  and  pronounced  that  fie  ihouid 
not  be  brought  to  bed  in  any  of  the  months  of  the  year. 
Mercury,  who  was  alio  in  love  with  Rhea,  likewile  fuc- 
ceeded  to  gain  her  good  graces.  She  communicated  to 
him  the  embarraflment  in  which  flic  found  herlelf.  In 
acknowledgment  for  the  favours  which  he  had  obtained. 
Mercury  undertook  to  defend  that  goddefs  from  the  ef¬ 
fets  of  the  maledi&ion  of  the  Sun.  That  quicknefs  of 
mind  by  which  he  is  fo  well  known,,  fupplied  him  with  a 
very  fmgular  expedient  to  do  it.  One  day  that  he  played 
at  dice  with  the  Moon,  he  propofed  to  play  lor  the  7 id  part 
of  each  day  of  the  year.  Mercury  won,  and  profiting  by 
his  gain,  he  compofed  five  days,  which  he  added  to  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year.  It  was  during  thefe  five  days 
that  Rhea  was  brought  to  bed.  She  brought  into  the 
world  Oliris,  Orus,  Typhon,  Ifîs,  and  Nephthe». 

I  lhall  not  endeavour  to  explain  the  my  flic  fenfe  of  this 
fable  :  I  have  only  reported  it  to  (hew  to  what  antiquity 
the  Egyptians  made  the  eflablilhmcnt  of  their  year  of 
365  days  afcend. 

They  mud  neverthelefs  have  preferved  fomc  tradition 
of  that  event,  iefs , altered  than  that  which  I  have  juft 
fpoke  of.  Syncellus  attributes  to  a  monarch  named  Afeth, 
the  reform  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  calendar.  Under  that 
prince,  fays  that  author,  the  Egyptian  year  was  regulated 
to  365  days,  for  till  that  time  it  only  had  360  days'.  This 
faft  does  not  furnilh  us  with  any  great  lights  about  the 
time  in  which  this  form  of  the  year  began  to  have  place. 
We  know  very  well,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  reigns  of  the 
ancient  fovereigns  of  Egypt.  Never thelels,  in  collcdmg 

*  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  355.  D.  Diodorus  feems  alfo  to  have  had  fome  knowledge 
of  this  allegorical  fable.  Seel.  1  .  p.  i~. 

k  P.  123.  D. 
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die  different  facts  which  hiftory  can  furnilh,  and  by  exami¬ 
ning  the  form  of  the  principal  cycle  which  the  Egyptians 
ufed,  known  by  the  name  of  the  canicular  cycle ,  we  may 
determine  the  precife  date  of  the  inftitution  of  the  year  of 
365  days. 

In  the  description  which  Diodorus  makes  of  the  tomb  of 
Ofymandes,  King  of  great  Thebes,  he  fpeaks  of  a  circle  of 
gold  whofe  circumference  was  365  cubits,  and  one  cubit  in 
breadth.  Each  of  the  365  cubits  anfwered,  fays  he,  to  a 
day  of  the  year  ;  they  had  marked  there  for  each  day,  the 
riling  and  betting  of  the  Kars,  with  the  prognoftic  of  the 
times,  conformable  to  the  ideas  of  the  Egyptian  aftrolo- 
gers c.  Ofymandes  is  called  limandes  by  Strabo,  wffio 
adds,  that  the  prince  called  Ifmandes  by  the  Egyptians, 
was  the  fame  as  the  Memnon  d  who  is  fo  often  fpoke  of 
by  the  hidorians  of  antiquity,  as  fovereign  of  Ethiopia. 
It  is  very  probable,  that  Ofymandes,  a  very  warlike  prince  c, 
had  conquered  that  kingdom  #  ;  an  event,  which  may  have 
thrown  the  ancients  into  an  error.  Whatever  it  be,  we 
find  this  Memnon  in  fome  lids  of  the  kings  of  Egypt f. 
And  we  know  moreover,  that  he  was  extremely  revered 
under  that  name  among  the  Egyptians.  His  reign  falls 
about  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy.  We  may  prove  this  as 
’well  from  the  authority  of  Homer,  of  Hehod,  of  Pindar* 
and  of  Virgil,  as  by  the  tedimony  of  the  mob:  ancient  mo¬ 
numents,  fuch  as  the  coffer  of  Cypfelides,  the  throne  of 
the  Amyclean  Apollo,  the  dames  of  Lycias,  the  pictures  of 
Polygnotus,  &c.  e.  Thus  we  have  been  before  allured,  that, 

p  L,  1.  p.  59.  This  circle  was  taken  away  by  Cambyfes,  when  he  made 
the  conqueft  of  Egypt.  Diod.  ibid. 

d  L.  17.  p.  1167.  €  See  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  57. 

*  Ancient  inferiptions,  of  which  Tacitus  fpeaks,  atteft,  that  Rhampfes, 
ICing  of  Thebes,  had  conquered  Ethiopia.  Annal.  1.  2.  c.  6m 

1  fhould  think,  that  this  prince  might  well  be  the  Ofymandes  of  Diodo¬ 
rus.  We  know  how  much  the  Greek  and  Latin  hiltorians  have  disfigured 
the  names  of  the  Egyptians. 

f  Syneell.  p.  72.  &  150 

e  OdyfT.  1.  4.  v.  188. 1.  ir.  v.  52t.  ;  Hefiod.  Theogon.  v.  984.  ;  Pind-  Olymp. 

2.  v.  148.  ;  Pyth.  6.  v.  2°- ;  Virgil.  Æneid.  1.  1.  v.  489.  ;  Pauf.  1.  5-  c. 
49,  &  23..  1.  10.  c.  31. 1.  3-  c.  3. 
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at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy,  the  folar  year  of  the  E- 
gyptians  was  of  365  days,  and  by  confequence  that  the 
reign  of  Aieth  mufl  have  preceded  that  epoch.  But  the 
examen  of  the  cycle  that  the  Egyptians  called  the  ca- 
niculary  cycle,  will  furnilh  us  with  a  much  more  precife 
date. 

The  ancients  fpeak  very  often  of  th e great  year  of  the  E- 
gyptians  nominated  by  fome  authors  the  year  of  God.  Cenfo- 
rinus  and  many  other  writers  inform  us,  that  this  year  of  God, 
which  fome  authors  alfo  call  the  heliac  year ,  commenced 
every  1461  years.  It  was  nothing  elfe  but  a  canicular  cycle*. 
We  fee  very  plainly,  that  they  only  fpoke  of  the  duration  of 
this  cycle  in  the  number  of  1461  years,  fo  ill  applied  by  Ta¬ 
citus  for  the  duration  of  the  life  of  Phoenix,  by  Dio  to  the 
Roman  calendar,  and  by  Firmicus  to  the  general  revolution 
of  the  planets. 

This  being  granted,  we  find  from  the  year  1322  before 
Chrift  to  the  year  139  of  the  Chriftian  æra,  a  canicular  cycle 
well  attefted  by  the  authorities  and  by  the  calculations  of 
a  number  of  authors.  There  is  not  then  any  thing  farther 
to  be  done  at  prefen t,  but  to  fee  if  the  eftablilhment  of  the 
year  of  365  days  agrees  with  the  commencement  of  the 
cycle.  For  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  times  which  the  Egyptians 
give  for  the  fir  ft  time  of  365  days  for  their  year,  Thoth  was 
canicular,  and  one  of  the  characters  of  that  firft  year  ought 
to  have  commenced  with  the  riling  of  the  canicular.  This 
is  a  faCl  of  which  we  may  acquire  fufficient  proofs,  by  col¬ 
lecting  what  is  faid  by  the  ancients  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Egyptians  regulated  their  years  by  the  riling  of  the 

*  The  firft  month  of  the  Egyptian  year  was  called  Tbolh.  When  the  he- 
liac  rifing  of  the  canicule  fell  on  the  firft  Jay  of  the  month,  they  faid  that 
Thoth  was  canicular,  and  they  comprehended  under  the  name  of  canicular 
cycle,  the  time  which  elapfed  from  one  canicuhr  Ihoth  to  the  furceeding 
one.  That  interval  was  necellarily  Julian  years,  for  the  Egyptian 

year  of  365  daysbeing  too  fhort  by  about  fix  ho’,  s,  ti  e  riling  of  the  canicule 
would  anticipate  a  day  every  four  years,  and  run-  in  retrograde  ail  the  days 
of  thofe  years  one  after  another  duri  13  four  tin  res  365  years,  or  >460  years. 
Thus  it  was  only  after  1461  Egyptian  years,  cq  -.ivs.lent  to  1462  Julian  years, 
that  the  heliac  rifing  ef  the  canicule  woulJ  return  to  the  fi-ft  day  of  ths 
month  Thoth,  and  would  commence  a  new  canicular  cyde. 

Dog- 
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Dog-ftar  *.  I  think  then  we  may  fix  the  inftitution  of  the 
year  of  3 65  days  to  the  year  1322  before  Chrift  f. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Egyptians  placed  their  five  in¬ 
tercalary  days,  was  very  different  from  that  which  we  fol¬ 
low  at  prefent.  They  had  not  diftributed  thofe  days  in  the 
courfe  of  a  year.  Thus,  inftead  of  having  as  we  have  equal 
and  unequal  months,  theirs  were  all  of  30  days  each.  At  the 
end  of  the  twelve  months  they  placed  their  five  intercalary 
days  following  each  other,  between  the  laft  month  of  the 
finilhing  year  and  the  beginning  of  the  following  J. 

By  means  of  this  corredtion,  the  Egyptians  approached 
very  near  the  exadt  determination  of  the  folar  year.  They 
had  found  it  very  near  to  a  quarter  of  a  day.  Their  aftro- 
nomers  at  laid  came  even  to  difcover  that  the  year  precifely 
of  365  days  was  too  Ihort  by  home  hours  of  the  folar  natu¬ 
ral  year.  But  I  doubt  if  they  had  attained  to  this  point  of 
precifion  in  the  ages  we  are  now  running  over. 

Wc  only  go  flep  by  flep  in  the  diicovery  of  truth.  The 
Egyptians  began  by  perceiving  the  difproportion  there  was 
between  the  folar  year  and  the  lunar  year,  which  had  ori¬ 
ginally  ferved  them  for  a  rule,  as  well  as  all  the  firft  people. 
They  at  firft  determined  this  excels  to  fix  days.  Having  af¬ 
terwards  found  out  that  tliis  number  was  not  fufficient,  they 
then  added  five  days  to  their  year.  But  it  was  not  for  fome 
time  after  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  fpeaking  in  this  fécond 
part,  that  they  came  to  know  precifely  how  much  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  folar  year  exceeded  that  of  the  lunar.  Their 

*  Thefe  people  had  a  particular  attention  to  the  lifing  of  the  canicule, 
whole  appearance  announced  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile;  an  attention  which 
was  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  progrefs  which  they  made  in  aftro. 
nomy. 

f  I  refer  for  the  proof  of  all  that  I  have  juft  advanced  about  the  epoch 
of  the  inftitution  of  the  year  of  365  days  in  Egypt,  to  the  hiftory  of  the 
Egyptian  calendar,  given  by  M.  de  la  Nauze,  in  les  mémoires  de  V  academic 
des  inferiptions,  1.  14.  M.  p.  334. 

f  The  Mexicans  ufe  them  in  the  fame  manner;  they  place  their  five  inter¬ 
calary  days  at  the  end  of  the  year.  During  thefe  five  days,  which  they  think 
iiave  been  expreisly  left  out  by  their  anceftors,  as  void  and  without  being 
reckoned,  they  abandon  themfelves  totally  to  idlenefs,  and  only  think  of 
lofing,  in  the  .mo ft  agreeable  way  poffible,  thefe  days  which  they  lock  upon  as 
l'uperfiuous.  Hi  ft.  de  la  conquête  du  Mexique,  1. 3.  c,  37.  p.  554. 
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obfervations,  for  the  ages  we  now  fpeak  of,  had  not  acqui¬ 
red  fufficient  juftneis  to  give  the  exact  meafure  of  the  an¬ 
nual  revolution  of  the  fun  from  welt  to  eall.  The  Egyptian 
altronomers  had  not  then  difeovered  that  that  (tar  takes  up 
more  than  fix  hours  belides  the  365  days,  to  return  to  the 
fame  point  of  the  heavens  from  whence  it  went.  This  fact 
is  not  dificult  to  prove.  It  fufliccs  to  recall  what  I  have 
laid  above  of  the  circle  of  gold  placed  over  the  tomb  of 
Ofymandes.  That  circle,  as  we  have  feen,  was  divided  into 
365  cubits,  each  of  which  anfwered  to  a  day  of  the  year. 
Yet  the  natural  year  including  about  the  fourth  of  a  day 
more,  it  follows,  that  a  circle  thus  divided  into  365  equal 
parts  could  not  give  an  exadt  calendar.  For  there  is  no 
point  mentioned  where  they  could  have  the  part  referved 
for  the  fourth  part  of  a  day,  which  the  true  year  requires 
belides  the  365  days.  Moreover,  we  do  not  fee  that  this  fort 
of  calendar  was  accompanied  with  any  rules  which  could 
corredt  the  defeat.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  I  think,  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  had  not  difeovered  the  true  duration  of  the  lolar  year 
till  ages  pofterior  to  thofe  which  at  prefent  engage  us1'. 


ARTICLE  III. 

Of  geometry ,  mechanics,  and  geography , 

t  Shall  not  enlarge  much  about  the  progrcls  of  the  Egyp- 
tians  in  the  other  parts  of  the  mathematics  of  which  I 
have  to  fpeak.  I  have  ilicwn  in  the  preceding  books,  that 
furveying  muff  have  been  known  very  anciently  among  thofe 
people  ».  The  tributes  which  Sci offris  impoled  upon  ail 
the  lands  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  manner  in  which  lie  or¬ 
dered  they  fhould  be  gathered,  mult  have  contributed  to 
the  advancement  of  geometry  in  Egypt.  The  taxes  were 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  ol  land  each  inhabitant  poffell- 
ed.  They  had  even  regard  to  the  diminutions  and  to  the 


h  Tt  is  alto  the  Ten timent  oFMa’fli  m.  Seep.  23'. 
»  Part  1.  book  3.  clup  2.  art.  3. 
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alterations  which  the  Nile  might  caufe  each  year  to  the 
lands  over  which  it  extended  k.  Such  an  eflablilhment  mull, 
without  contradiction,  perfedl  the  firfl  pradtices  of  geometry, 
and  by  a  neceflary  confequence  occafion  new  difcoveries. 
Moreover,  we  cannot  determine  to.  what  degree  that  fai¬ 
ence  had  then  been  carried  in  Egypt. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  mathematics,  mechanics  is  that  which 
the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  known  belt  in  the  times  we 
are  about  ;  indeed  there  does  not  remain  to  us  any  pre- 
cife  teitimony  about  the  difcoveries  of  tliefe  people  in  me¬ 
chanics  :  hiflory  does  not  furnilh  us  in  that  refpedl  with  any 
lights.  But  as  it  is  certain  that  tlie  Egyptians  had  cultivated 
geometry  in  the  firffc  times,  and  that  it  is  by  the  application 
of  the  theories  of  that  fcience  to  the  different  queftipns  which 
concern  motion  and  the  equilibrium,  in  which  conlift  me¬ 
chanics  properly  fo  called;  there  is  great  room  to  prefume 
that  tliefe  people  corrected  readily  their  firfl  practices,  and 
redtified  and  fubjedted  them  to  fome  fixed  and  confiant  me¬ 
thods.  It  would  be  difficult  enough  in  reality  to  conceive,  that 
•without  any  other  guide  but  a  blind  pradtice,  and  dcflitute 
of  principles,  the  Egyptians  could  have  elevated  on  their 
bafis  fuch  mafies  as  the  obeli  iff  s  u 

It  may  be  afked,  what  machines  the  Egyptians  ufed  for 
fuch  works?  Were  they  like  ours?  Laftly,  did  they  execute 
thefe  grand  enterprifes  with  lefs  apparel  than  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Fontana  ufed  when  he  let  up  again  the  fame  obelilks  by 
the  order  of  Sixtus  V.  ?  That  is  what  we  know  not  how  to 
decide.  We  only  fee  that  the  Egyptians  took  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  precautions  and  mealures,  to  execute  fuch  like 
undertakings  m. 

Geography  alfo  received  great  increafe  amongfi  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  in  the  ages  which  we  are  now  employed  about.  The 

k  See  Herod.  1.2.n.  109. 

1  See  fupra,  book  2.  chap.  3.  p.  132. 

Yet  we  muil  lay  that  Zab agita;  who  had  lately  drawn  from  the  earth  an 
cbelifk,  was  abfolutely  ignorant  of  mathematics,  and  only  worked  from  ge¬ 
nius  and  practice.  See  Trev.  Mai,  1731 .  p.  120e.;  Acad,  des  infcripî.  t.  23.  mem. 
p.  370. 

m  See  fupra,  book  2.  chap.  3.  p.  132. 
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vaft  conquefls  of  Sefoftris  contributed  greatly  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  that  fcience.  That  monarch  applied  himfelf  to  have 
a  map  made  of  all  the  countries  which  he  had  gone  over. 
He  did  not  content  himfelf  with  having  enriched  Egypt 
with  his  geographical  productions  ;  he  had  (till  a  further  care 
to  make  them  difperfe  copies  even  into  Scythia,  from  a  de¬ 
lire  to  make  his  name  go  into  the  moll  diftant  climates11. 

The  memory  ot  thefe  maps  of  Sefoilris  was  perfectly  well 
preferved  in  antiquity.  In  the  poem  composed  by  Apollo¬ 
nius  Rhodian  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  /Tineas 
King  of  Colchis  predicted  to  thofe  heroes  the  events  which 
lhould  accompany  their  return.  Argus,  one  of  the  Argonauts, 
explained  that  prediction  to  his  companions,  told  them  that 
the  route  which  they  mull  keep  was  deferibed  on  tables,  or 
rather  on  columns  which  an  Egyptian  conqueror  had  before 
left  in  the  city  of  Oea,  capital  of  Colchis.  He  adds,  that  the 
whole  extent  of  the  roads,  the  limits  of  the  earth  and  the  fea 
were  marked  on  thefe  columns  for  the  ufc  of  travellers0. 
The  fcholiaft  of  Apollonius  calls  the  Egyptian  monarch  Se- 
foncholis,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  this  paffage  :  but  lie 
obferves  that  many  authors  alfo  called  him  Sefoilris  ?.  We 
know  moreover,  that  this  prince  had  conquered  Colchis, 
and  that  he  had  even  left  there  a  colony 

For  the  reft  we  ought  not  to  be  furprifed  that  geography 
made  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  Egypt.  At  all  times  the  learn¬ 
ed  of  that  nation  had  made  it  a  particular  ftudy.  That 
fcience  was  one  of  thofe  to  which  the  priefts  particularly 
applied  themfelves  r. 

I  could  yet  {peak  more  largely  about  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  which  we  find  fo  many  proofs  in  the  writings 
of  Mofes.  I  have  already  fpoken  of  it  in  the  firft  part  of 
this  work  f.  The  divifion  of  the  land  ol  promile  begun  by 
Mofes,  and  finiihed  under  Jollnia,  gives  a  very  perfeCl  te- 
ftimony  of  the  progrefs  which  geography  had  made  at  that 

n  Euft.in  fine  epift.  anie  Dionyf  Perieg. 

0  L.  4.  v.  272.  Sec.  *  Ibid,  ad  verf.  272. 

1  Herod.  ).  2.  n.  io^.  Sc  10  j.  r  Clem.  Alex,  ftrem.  1.  6.  p.  757. 

f  Book  3.  chap;  2.  p.  258. 
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time  f.  AVe  cannot  help  being  ft  ruck  when  we  read  in  the 
Bible  the  circumftances  and  the  detail  of  that  divifion.  That 
fadt  alone  will  fuffice  to  convince  us  of  the  antiquity  and  af- 
fiduity  with  which  certain  people  had  applied  to  geography. 
The  degree  to  which  we  fhall  fee  that  thisfcience  was  carried 
in  tlie  time  of  Homer,  will  be  fufficient  to  give  us  a  complete 
proof  of  it.  I  fhall  give  an  account  of  it  in  the  third  part. 

In  treating  of  the  article  of  fciences  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  we  muft  not  forget  one  circumftance  which  does 
honour  to  thefe  people.  It  was  among  them  that  we  find 
the  example  of  the  mod  ancient  library  fpoken  of  in  hiftory. 
Among  the  number  of  buildings  with  which  the  fuperb  tomb 
of  Ofymandes  was  accompanied,  there  was  one  which  con¬ 
tained  the  facred  library  u.  One  read  above  it  this  inferip- 
-tion,  The  remedies  of  the  foul  w 

C  H  A  P.  III. 

Of  Greece . 

rr^Here  is  fcarce  any  nation  which  has  not  pretended  to 
Jl  have  invented  the  arts  and  the  fciences.  I  have  (hewn 
ip  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  to  what  degree  this  pretenfion 
might  be  depended  upon.  It  is  certain,  that  each  people  has 
had  notions  about  the  firft  practices  which  have  given  birth  to 
arts  and  fciences.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  thefe  firft  notions 
were  readily  perfected  in  certain  countries,  while  in  others 
the  people  remained  a  long  time  confined  to  thole  grofs 
practices  which  we  ought  not  to  honour  with  the  name  of 
fciences;  perhaps  even  thefe  nations  would  never  have  at¬ 
tained  to  more  elevated  theories,  if  they  had  not  been  in- 
ftructed  by  colonies  which  came  from  countries  more  en- 

! 

r  Deut.  chap.  3.  v.  12.;  Jof.  chap.  13.  8c  chap.  18. 

u  Diod  1.  1 .  p.  58.  See  what  Î  have  laid  of  this  monarch,  book  3.  chap.  2, 
art.  2.  p.  255. 

*  Diod  loco  tit , 
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lightened.  It  is  in  thisfenfe  that  we  fliould  regard  the  firft 
inhabitants  of  Aha  and  of  Egypt>  as  the  mailers  who  have 
lhewn  to  the  nations  of  Europe  the  greatefl  part  of  the  arts 
and  fciences  which  we  now  enjoy.  The  fciences  had  alrea¬ 
dy  made  a  pretty  great  progrefs  in  the  eail  at  the  time  when 
the  Greeks  fcarce  knew  the  fil'd  elements. 

Greece  had  produced  formerly  many  famous  perfonages 
to  whom  certain  writers  of  that  nation  would  give  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  invention  of  arts  and  fciences.  But  the  bell  Greek 
authors  have  paid  no  regard  to  thefe  popular  traditions. 
They  have  been  the  firft  to  ridicule  them,  and  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  it  was  from  Egypt  and  Alia  that  Greece  had  all  its 
knowledge.  The  traditions  of  which  L  fpeak  attribute,  for 
example,  the  invention  of  arithmetic  to  Palamedes>  .  Plato 
with  reafon  takes  away  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  an  opinion. 
4‘  What  then,”  fays  he,  “  without  Palamedes,  Agamemnon 
“  would  iiave  been  ignorant  of  the  number  of  his  lingers z  r” 
We  mufl  form  the  lame  judgment  of  the  other  diicoveries 
of  which  the  common  people  among  the  Greeks  make  the 
great  men  of  the  heroic  ages  pals  for  the  authors.  We  know 
in  what  time  thefe  boalleu  perfonages  lived,  and  thefe  times 
are  greatly  pofterior  to  the  coming  of  the  firft  colonies  front 
Alia  and  from  Egypt  into  Greece.  This  is  fufficicnt  to  de- 
monftrate  the  forgery  of  the  fa  fis  with  which  certain  wri¬ 
ters  would  embcllilh  the  hilflory  of  the  ancient  heroes  of 
Greece.  We  can  only  fay  in  their  honour,  that  having 
perfected  the  firft  knowledge  that  Greece  had  originally  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  eaft,  they  merited  in  fome  fort  to  he  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  the  inventors. 

Without  fpeak ing  of  the  Titan  princes,  of  Inachus  and  Ogy- 
ges,  we  ihould  regard  Cecrops,  Danaus,  and  Cadmus,  as  the 
authors  of  the  greatefl  part  of  the  knowledge  which,  in  fuc- 
ceeding  times,  has  diftinguilhed  lb  advantageoully  the 
Greeks  from  other  people  of  Europe.  Tilde  firil  tin&ures, 
it  is  true,  mull  have  been  imperfeft  enough.  The  fciences,  at 
the  time  of  the  tranl  migrations  .of  which  I  fpeak,  had  not 


y  See  Plato  de  rep.  p.  697 
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yet  acquired  in  Afia  and  in  Egypt  the  degree  of  perfedrion  to 
which  they  came  afterwards  in  thofe  climates.  A  colony, 
moreover,  could  not  communicate  to  a  nation  among  whom 
they  were  going  to  fettle,  all  the  difcoveries  which  the  coun¬ 
try  enjoyed  from  whence  they  came.  Even  what  they 
brought,  would  only  thrive  by  length  of  time.  Thus  we  fee, 
that,  for  many  ages,  the  fciences  only  languithed  among 
the  Greeks.  It  was  neceflary  to  bring  them  out  of  that 
Hate  of  infancy,  that  men  of  a  fuperior  genius,  perceiving 
what  their  nation  wanted,  Ihould  afcend,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  to 
the  fource  which  had  given  to  Greece  its  firft  inftrudtions. 
They  went  to  draw  anew  from  Egypt  and  Afia  the  lights  of 
which  they  had  need.  By  thefe  voyages  they  enriched  their 
country  with  new  difcoveries  ;  and  the  difciples  foon  furpalfed 
their  mailers.  Thefe  fadls  appertained  to  ages  of  which  I 
have  no  occafion  to  fpeak.  Let  us  coniine  ourfelves  to  our 
objedl.  Let  us  examine  the  Hate  of  fciences  among  the 
Greeks  in  the  times  which  actually  fix  our  regard  :  thefe  are 
them  which  are  defigned  in  antiquity  by  the  name  of  the 
heroic  times. 

ARTICLE  I. 

* 

Of  Medicine . 

•  - 

|  T  is  ufelefs  to  obferve,  that  originally  among  the  Greeks, 
-*•  as  well  as  among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  the  profef- 
fions  of  phyfician,  of  furgeon,  and  apothecary,  were  united 
in  the  fame  perfon.  That  part  of  medicine  which  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  curing  internal  diftempers,  was  fcarce  known  to 
them  a.  We  fcarce  find  any  examples  of  cures  of  fuch  like 
diftempers.  Here  is  one  neverthelefs  which  merits  on 
many  accounts  our  attention.  Fable  has  extremely  dif- 
figured  it;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  pick  from  it  hiftorical 
foundations.  This  fadt  may  ferve  to  make  known  in  what 

*  See  part  t,  book  3.  chap,  r. 
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manner  many  of  the  remedies  had  been  found  :  it  will  s:  > 
give  us  room  to  make  fome  reflections  about  the  reconquer  :s 
which  they  gave  to  the  ancient  phyficians  when  tliey  fuc- 
ceeded. 

Hiftory  fays,  that  there  had  happened  a  moll  ftrange  ac¬ 
cident  to  the  daughters  of  Prætus,  King  of  Argos.  They 
thought  they  were  metamorpbofed  into  cows  b.  Fable  at¬ 
tributed  this  lingular  delirium  to  the  wrath  of  Bacchus,  or  to 
that  of  Juno  c  ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  it  was  the  effed 
of  a  diilemper  of  which  the  phyficians  report  various  ex¬ 
amples  d.  Abas,  who  hadpolfeded  the  throne  of  Argos  be¬ 
fore  Prætus,  had  left  by  Idomenea  his  daughter,  a  grand.'on 
named  Melampus  e.  This  prince  was  given  to  a  paftoral 
life,  according  to  the  ufage  of  the  early  times,  when  the 
children  of  kings  and  of  gods,  that  is  to  fay,  kings  them- 
felves,  often  kept  their  owns  flocks.  The  profellion  of  a 
lhepherd  gave  an  opportunity  to  Melampus  of  making  fome 
difcoveries  in  phyfic.  He  palled  in  antiquity  for  the  firfl  of 
the  Greeks  who  had  found  out  purges  f.  Melampus  had  re¬ 
marked,  that  when  the  goats  had  eat  hellebore,  they  were 
violently  purged;  he  thought  of  having  the  milk  fentto  the 
daughters  of  Prætus.  Others  fay,  that  he  gave  them  helle¬ 
bore  alone.  It  appears,  that  Melampus  joined  to  that  re¬ 
ceipt  fome  fuperftitious  remedies  r.  He  is  the  firft  that  is 
faid  to  have  put  in  practice  in  Greece  thefe  pretended  means h. 
However  it  was,  Melampus  fucceeded  in  curing  the  daughters 
of  Prætus  of  their  madnels. 

The  phyficians  of  the  heroic  times  did  not  undertake  to 
cure  the  Tick  but  for  a  good  fum.  The  recompenfe  which 
Melampus  required  is  a  proof  of  it.  He  demanded  firlF  the 
third  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos.  The  Argives,  after  fome 

b  Virgil,  celog.  6.  v.  48.  ;  Servius  ad  hunc  loc. 

c  A  polled.  1.2.  p.  68. 

d  See  1».  Ægineta.  1  3.  de  Atra-bile.  ;  Le  Clerc,  hill  de  la  mcdcc.  1.  J.  p.  4. 

c  Apollod.  1.  2.  p.  68.  &  69. 

His  father  called  him  Amythaon.  Melampus  lived  about  J  50  years  before 
the  Greek  Æiculapius. 

f  Apollod.  1.  2.  p.  69. 

«  Apollod.  ibid.  ;  Ovid.  Me  tarn.  I.  1 5.  v.  325.  &  frq.  ;  Servius  ubi  fufra. 

•  Herod  1.  9.  n.  49. 
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difficulties,  having  confented  to  it,  Melampus  added  to  his 
îîrft  demand,  that  of  a  third  of  the  fame  kingdom  for  his 
brother  Bias.  Iiiftory  fays,  that  as  all  the  Argives  became 
mad,  they  were  obliged  to  agree  to  all  his  pretenfions L  It 
is  true,  that  other  hiftorians  relate  the  fadt  in  a  manner 
much  more  natural.  They  fay  it  was  the  King  of  Argos, 
who,  as  an  acknowledgment,  divided  his  kingdom  with  Me¬ 
lampus  and  Bias  his  brother  k. 

This  is  not,  laflly,  the  only  example  that  antiquity  gives 
ns  of  fuch  like  recompenfes  granted  to  phyficians.  I  lhall 
very  foon  have  occafion  to  relate  another.  Neverthelefs, 
we  (hall  ceafe  to  be  aftonifhed  at  it,  when  we  (hall  have  re¬ 
medied  that  thefe  phyficians  were  the  Ions  or  grandfons  of 
fovereigns. 

We  alfo  find  another  example  of  cures  attributed  by  an¬ 
tiquity  to  Melampus.  But  fable  has  fo  difguifed  the  fadl, 
and  the  circumftances  agree  fo  little  with  chronology,  that 
I  have  not  thought  proper  to  relate  it  l. 

All  that  I  could  colledt  about  the  curing  internal  diftem- 
pers  in  the  ages  of  which  we  now  fpeak,  is  nearly  reduced 
to  this.  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  remark,  that  former¬ 
ly  this  part  of  medicine  was  almofl  entirely  unknown. 
The  fcience  of  the  firPc  phyficians  only  confided  in  the 
pradlice  of  furgery  m.  The  ancients  have  very  well  obferved, 
that  although  they  had  phyficians  in  the  Greek  army  before 
Troy,  Itomcr  does  not  fay,  that  they  were  employed  in  the 
plague  with  which  the  camp  was  affiidfed,  or  any  other  fort 
of  diftemper.  They  were  only  called  to  heal  the  wounded  «. 
Our  reflexions  then  ought  only  to  fall  upon  the  manner  in 
which,  in  the  heroic  times,  the  Greeks  treated  wounds. 
Homer  will  give  us  fame  examples. 

1  Herod.  1.  9.  n.  33.  ;  Apollod  1.  2.  p.  69. 

Servius  fays  only  that  Melampus  made  it  in  his  bargain,  that  they  fiiould 
give  him  in  marriage  one  of  the  daughters  of  Praetus,  called  Cyrianaffa,  with 
h?lf  of  the  kingdom  .  Jd  eclog.  6.  v.  48. 

k  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  313.  ;  Pauf.  1.  2.  c.  17. 

1  See  Le  Clerc  hi  ft.  de  la  medec.  1.  1.  p.  26.  &  27. 

m  See  Apollod.  1.  3.  p.  1  72.  ;  Piin.  1.  29.  c.  i.  init,  ;  Hygin,  fab,  274.  P-  S2^-; 
Cell'.  1.  r.  in  praefat. 

®  Celf.  loco  at. 

In 
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In  the  Iliad  Menelaus  is  wounded  with  an  arrow  in  the 
fide  :  they  make  Machaon  immediately  come  to  heal  him. 
The  fon  of  Æfculapius,  after  having  confidered  the  wound, 
fucks  the  blood,  and  puts  on  it  a  dreifing  to  appeafe  the  pain 
Homer  does  not  fpecify  what  entered  into  that  dreifing  *. 
It  was  only  compofed,  according  to  all  appearances,  of  fome 
bitter  roots.  This  conjecture  is  founded  on  this,  that  in  the 
defcription  which  the  poet  gives  of  the  healing  of  fuch  a 
wound,  he  fays  exprefsly,  that  they  applied  to  the  wound, 
the  juice  of  a  bitter  root  bruifed  p.  It  appears,  that  this  was 
the  only  remedy  which  they  then  knew.  The  virtue  of 
thefe  plants  is  to  be  ftyptic.  They  uie  them  for  hindering 
fuppuration,  and  by  that  means  to  procure  a  reunion  of  the 
wounds  more  readily.  Thefe  bitter  roots  had  the  fame  ei- 
feft  as  brandy  and  other  fpirituous  liquors,  of  which  they 
make  ufe  at  this  time.  But  thefe  fort  of  remedies  mull  have 
caufed  much  pain  to  the  wounded,  by  the  irritations  and 
inflammations  which  they  could  not  fail  of  occalioning  f . 

I  had  forgot  to  fay,  that  their  firft  care  at  that  time,  was 
to  walk  the  wounds  with  warm  water  *.  We  fee  alfo, 
that  after  that  they  knew  and  practifed  the  fuClion  r. 


0  L.  4.  v.  218.  &  219. 

*  Plato,  repub.  1.  3.  p.623.  has  cited  this  wound  of  Menelaus  for  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  manner  in  which  they  cured  wounds  in  the  heroic  times  ;  but  as 
he  makes  ufe  of  the  exprelTions  of  Homer,  he  can  give  us  no  inlight  into  the 
nature  of  the  remedies  that  Homer  means, 
p  ViCoL't  Iliad.  1.  1 1.  v.  845.  846. 

f  This  is  what  makes  me  think,  that  we  mult  not  take  literally  the 
epithets  which  Homer  pves  to  thefe  fort  of  remedies.  He  calls  them  httix, 
<pxpuuKcct  Mt  remedies,  alleviating.  I  think,  that  by  thele  terms 
the  poet  would  only  fay,  that  thefe  remedies  alleviated  the  pain,  by  pioct.i  g 
the  healing  of  the  wounds.  See  Iliad.  1.  5.  v.  4-1* 
a  Iliad.  1.  1 1.  v.  845.  1.  >4-  v-  6.  &  kq. 

It  mua* be  agreed,'  that  the  word  !.<«#««,  ««011 

occafion  is  fufceptible  of  two  fcnfe  which  Le  Ctoc  has 

to  'ivipt  the  'wound  after  having  piejjca  ft.  i 

Allowed.  Hilt,  delà  médecine,  1.  i.p.  49- ^  50.  .  orcafion 

But  befides  that  many  interpreters  have  thought  that  on  «  * 

Homer  had  intended  to  mean  Judwn,  1  am  c  c  1,1,1  /;nhistime  among 
Euftathius,  who  takes  it  in  this  fenfe.  He  even 

the  moft  barbarous  nations,  they  praétncd  t.ui  .c.. . vl.;  Vt 

commonly. 

vol.ii. 
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We  mud  alfo  oblerve,  that  all  the  offenfive  arms  which 
they  ufetl  in  the  heroic  times,  were  of  brafs  f.  There  is  room 
to  think.,  that  wounds  made  with  fucli  arms,  were  not  as 
difficult  to  cure  as  wounds  made  with  arms  of  iron  t.  In  as 
much  as  the  ruff  of  copper  taken  imernally,  is  pernicious  and 
mortal,  by  fo  much  is  it  ufeful  when  employed  externally. 
Verdigreafe  deterges  and  dries  the  ulcers;  it  confumes 
the  fungus  and  luperfluous  flelh.  They  make  alfo  a  very 
falutary  ufe  of  vitriol  to  abate  inflammations.  There  could 
refait  none  but  good  effects  from  the  copper  remaining  in  the 
wounds.  That  metal  has  in  itfelf  a  flyptic  virtue.  The 
filings  of  copper  enter  into  the  compofiiion  of  many  re¬ 
medies  which  they  ufe  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  the  flefh. 
Some  authors  even  pretend,  that  a  nail  of  brafs  put  into  the 
fie  Hi  of  a  dead  animal  will  hinder  it  from  corrupting  u.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  difcovery  of  the  property  of  copper  for  healing 
wounds  is  very  ancient.  All  antiquity  agrees  to  fay,  that 
Achilles  had  cured  Telephus  with  the  rufl  of  his  lance,  of 
which  the  point  was  copper.  This  hero  paffes  for  the  firft 
who  had  found  out  the  good  eifeds  of  verdigreafe  in  the 
treatment  of  vTounds  x. 

The  notion,  that,  by  the  virtue  of  certain  words,  they 
could  flop  the  blood  and  heal  wounds,  is  a  very  ancient 
fuperflirion.  At  this  time  men  are  not  fo  infatuated  with 
them.  Thefe  illegitimate  means  which  a  falfe  religion 
had  given  birth  to,  and  which  credulity  had  maintained,  were 
in  ufe  at  all  times  and  among  all  people  y .  Homer  furnilhes 
us  with  very  finking  proofs  of  the  credit  which  the  Greeks 
gave  to  thefe  impoftors.  UlyfTes  relates,  that  having  been 
dangeroully  wounded  by  a  wild  boar,  the  fons  of  Autolycus 
bound  up  the  wound,  and  Hopped  the  blood  by  pronouncing 
certain  words  z.  There  is  alfo  great  reafon  to  think,  that 

f  See  infra,  book  5.  chap.  3. 

1  it  is  the  fentment  of  Ariitotle,  problem.  35.  left.  1.  p.  683.  See  alfo  Plus* 
$.  2.  p.  659. 

u  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  659.  ;  Journ.  des  feavans,  Juillet  1678.  p.  159, 

x  Plin.  1.  25.  fedt.  19.  p.  365. 

y  See  Le  Clerc,  hift.  de  la  med.  part  r.  1.  i.p.  35,  &feq. 

5' Odylf.  1.  19.  v,  457-  ;  PHn,  1,  28.  c.  z.  p.  446, 
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there  was  much  fuperflition  in  the  wonderful  knot,  the  in¬ 
vention  of  which  they  attributed  to  Hercules.  The  ancients 
pretended,  that  that  knot  had  a  very  particular  virtue  for 
healing  wounds  s. 

The  care  of  regulating  the  nourithment  of  the  wounded 
is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  phyfic.  It  is  of  abl'olute 
necefFtty  and  of  very  great  confequence,  to  prefcribe,  on 
thefe  occafions  to  the  lick,  rules  for  eating  and  drinking. 
We  are  always  furpnfed  at  the  regimen  which  Homer  makes 
his  wounded  heroes  obfervc.  Machaon,  fon  of  Ælculapius, 
was  himfelf  a  very  able  phyfician.  He  was  a  foldier  as  well 
as  a  phyfician.  He  was  wounded  dangeroully  in  the  (boulder 
in  a  fall  y  which  the  Trojans  made.  Neftor  immediately 
brought  him  back  to  his  tent.  Scarce  are  they  entered  there, 
but  Machaon  took  a  drink  mixed  with  wine,  in  which  they 
had  put  the  fcrapings  of  cheefe  and  barley-flour  b.  What 
ill  effects  mull  not  this  mixture  produce,  lince  wine  a- 
lone,  in  the  opinion  of  perfons  of  (kill,  is  very  oppofite  to 
the  healing  of  wounds?  The  meats  which  Machaon  after¬ 
wards  uled,  do  not  appear  any  way  proper  for  the  flare  in 
which  he  found  himfelf  c. 

The  conduct  which  Homer  makes  his  heroes  obferve,  is  fo 
extraordinary,  that  Plato  could  not  help  remarking  it;  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  he  endeavours  to  find,  in  the  manner  of  living 
in  the  heroic  times,  reafons  for  excufing  fucli  a  regimen. 
Yet  I  doubt,  if  the  motives  on  which  Plato  founds  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Homer,  be  as  folid  as  they  are  ingenious  d.  It  is 


a  Plin.  1 .  28.  c.6.  p.  455. 

b  Iliad.  1. 1  r .  v.  506 . 507.  &  637.  ire. 

Mad.  Dacier  has  tranflated  kxtptTu  Xvjkoc  by  'wheal  four.  But  it  is  certain, 
that  aXtynotv  never  fignified  but  barley-flour.  See  Plat,  repub.  1.  2.  p.6x*. 

Befides  we  know,  that  the  mixed  drink  which  Homer  calls  * they 
made  anciently  with  barley -flour.  See  the  fchol.  of  Euripid.  ad  Oreft.  p.  279. 
edit.  Steph. 

c  Iliad.  I.11.  v  629.  d  In  lone,  p.  366.  ;  repub.  1.  3.  p.  622.  &  62;. 

Plato  had  not  Homer  before  him  when  he  writ  this  part  of  bis. Republic.  He 
confounds  the  perfonages,  by  faying,  that  it  was  Eurypilus  who  took  the  drink 
in  queftion.  It  was,  according  to  Homer,  Machaon  himfelf.  We  do  not  lee 
that  Eurypilus,  after  he  is  wounded,  is  faid  to  have  taken  any  tiling.  It  is  a 
fmall  inattention  of  riato,  into  which  M.  Le  Clerc  has  equally  fallen.  Hijl.  de 


la  med.  1.  i.p.  42, 


better 
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better  to  attribute,  with  a  very  learned  author  in  thefe  mat¬ 
ters,  this  irregular  conduct  to  their  ignorance  of  the  true 
principles  of  medicine.  It  is  certain,  that,  in  the  heroic  times, 
that  part  of  this  fcience  which  concerns  the  dieting  of  the 
lick  was  abfolutely  unknown  c. 

I  have  laid  in  the  fird  part  of  this  work,  that,  according 
to  all  appearances,  they  did  not  know  to  bleed  anciently. 
That  remedy  does  not  feem  to  have  been  in  ufe  among  the 
Egyptians.  With  relpecd  to  the  Greeks,  we  do  not  find  the 
leak  trace  of  it  in  Homer;  yet  bleeding  muff  have  been 
known  and  pradifed  in  the  heroic  times,  if  we  would  refer 
to  the  teftimony  of  iEtien  of  Byzantium.  That  geographer 
fays,  that  Podalirus,  brother  of  Machaon,  returning  from  the 
war  of  Troy,  was  thrown  by  a  temped:  on  the  coad  of  Caria. 
The  report  being  fpread,  that  he  was  a  phyfician,  they 
brought  him  to  King  Damætus,  whofe  daughter  had  fallen 
from  the  top  of  a  houfe.  They  fay,  he  cured  her  by  bleed¬ 
ing  her  in  both  arms  (.  The  King,  in  acknowledgment, 
gave  him  that  princefs  in  marriage  with  the  Cherfonefus.  As 
we  are  ignorant  from  whence  iEtien  of  Byzantium  had  taken 
this  hiftory,  and  that  he  is  the  only  one  who  fpcaks  of  it, 
there  is  great  room  to  doubt  of  it;  fo  much  the  more  as 
this  geographer  is  an  evidence  too  modern  with  relation 
to  times  fo  remote  as  thole  of  which  we  ipeak  *. 

vfe  have  leen  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  that,  among 
'  the  people  of  the  ead,  the  care  of  labours  had  been  ori¬ 
ginally  intruded  to  the  women.  It  had  not  been  the  fame 
with  the  Greeks  in  the  fird  ages.  It  was  exprefsly  forbidden 
tue  women  to  exercife  any  parts  of  medicine,  without 
even  excepting  that  of  delivering  women.  This  prohibition 
had  had  very  bad  confequences.  The  women  could  not 
refolve  to  call  men  in  thefe  critical  moments.  For 
want  of  help  many  perifhed  in  their  labours.  The  in- 
dudry  of  a  young  Athenian  woman  who  difguifed  herfelf 


*  Le  Clerc,  hifl.  de  la  med.  I.  r.  p.  44. 

f  Stephan,  in  voce  Tvçva:,  p.  625.  &  626. 

ï  pined°  tonjedhn-es,  that  Ætien  of  Byzantium  writ  between 

•  id  '  an  ^  car  t:  e  Cl  riftian  aera.  Fabrici us  thinks,  that  it 
wiight  be  more  ancient  by  100  years.  Ml,  Grace.  1.  3.  p.  46. 

like 
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like  a  man  to  learn  phyfic,  drew  the  women  out  of  this 
fcrape.  They  had  remarked,  that  this  pretended  phyfician 
was  the  only  one  which  the  women  ufed.  This  railed  lu- 
fpicions.  They  carried  her  before  the  Areopagus  to  give 
an  account  of  her  conduft.  Agnoditia  (for  that  was  the 
name  of  our  young  Athenian)  had  no  trouble  to  draw  the 
judges  from  their  error.  She  explained  the  motive  of  her 
difguife.  This  adventure  was  the  caufe  of  the  abrogation 
of  the  ancient  law.  Since  that  time,  the  women  have  had 
permilfion  to  prefide  at  labours  e. 

The  princes  and  kings  at  this  time  did  not  defpife  the 
practice  of  phyfic.  Almoft  all  the  famous  perfonages  of 
the  heroic  ages,  were  diftinguifhed  for  their  knowledge  in 
that  art.  They  reckon  in  this  number  Ariftæus,  Jafon, 
Telamon,  Teucer,  Peleus,  Achilles,  Patroclus,  &c.  They 
had  been  inftrudled  by  the  Centaur  Chiron,  whofe  fkill  and 
knowledge  at  that  time  had  rendered  him  the  oracle  of 
Greece.  They  wrere  particularly  attached  to  the  knowledge 
of  firnples.  They  defign  even  now  many  plants  by  the 
name  of  fome  one  of  thefe  heroes;  a  proof,  that  in  antiquity 
they  palled  for  the  hrfl  who  difeovered  the  virtues  of 
them  h. 

We  could  join  to  thefe  illuftrious  perfonages  Palamedes. 
It  is  not  that  he  had  applied  to  know'  the  fecrets  of  medi¬ 
cine.  He  had  refufed  to  be  inftructed  in  that  fcience  by 
Chiron.  Palamedes  was  a  fatalift,  and  confequently  look¬ 
ed  upon  medicine  as  a  knowledge  odious  to  Jupiter  and 
the  fates.  The  example  of  Æfculapius  being  thunder- 
ftruck,  frightened  him  h  But  as  the  penetration  of  his 
mind  was  equal  to  every  thing,  they  fay,  he  hindered,  by 
his  advice,  the  plague  which  ravaged  all  the  cities  of  the 
Hellefpont,  and  even  Troy,  from  attacking  any  perfon  in 
the  Grecian  camp,  although  the  place  where  the  camp  was 
fituated  was  very  unwholefome.  Palamedes,  they  add,  had 
!  forefeen  this  plague,  becaufe  the  wolves  defeending  from 
‘Mount  Ida  rulhed  upon  the  beafls,  and  even  upon  the 

*  Hygin.  fab.  274.  p.  32S.  h  See  Le  Clerc,  hi  ft .  de  hi  mcd.  1.  r.  p.  30. 

}  Philoltrat.  heroic,  c.  10.  p.  ;c3. 

men. 
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men.  The  means  which  he  ufed  for  hindering  the  army 
of  the  Greeks  from  being  attacked  with  the  plague,  was 
to  order  them  to  eat  little,  and  particularly  that  they  fliould 
abflain  from  flelh.  He  injoined  them  alio  to  ufe  much 
exercife.  They  fay,  this  advice  had  all  the  fuccefs  poffi- 
ble  k. 

If  this  fa6fc  had  been  well  proved,  we  might  fay,  that, 
on  the  fubjedt  of  medicine,  Palamedes  knew  more  than  all 
the  Greeks,  without  excepting  Podalirius  and  Machaon. 
Eut  all  this  fine  ftory  does  not  deferve  the  lead  credit. 
I  Ihould  not  have  had  occafion  to  have  fpoke  of  it,  if, 
falfe  as  it  is,  it  had  not  ferved  to  confirm  what  I  have 
faid  precedently  about  the  difcoveries  which  fotne  Greek 
writers  would  give  the  honour  of  to  their  heroes.  To  de- 
ftroy  all  thefe  traditions,  it  fuffices  to  open  Homer,  whofe” 
teftimony  ought  to  have  fo,  great  a  weight  in  every  thing 
which  concerns  the  heroic  times.  This  poet  fays  exprefsly, 
that  the  Greeks  were  a  prey  to  the  deadly  arrows  of  Apollo. 
We  fee  nothing  every  where,  but  heaps  of  dead  upon  the 
piles  which  burn  without  ceafing  l. 

I  (hall  only  fpeak  one  word  of  Medea.  That  princefs 
palled  in  antiquity  for  a  very  famous  magician.  She  would 
not  probably  have  had  this  bad  reputation  but  for  the 
knowledge  Ihe  had  acquired  in  botany,  and  the  criminal 
ufe  (lie  too  often  made  of  it.  They  have  feen  her  do  fur- 
prifing  cures.  They  knew  alfo,  that  by  her  fecrets  Ihe 
often  got  rid  of  thofe  who  had  drawn  upon  them  her  en¬ 
mity  ;  they  needed  no  more  to  make  her  to  be  looked 
upon,  in  thefe  times  of  ignorance,  as  a  magician  of  the 
firft  order. 

Among  all  the  furprifing  things  Ihe  had  done,  there 
was  none  more  celebrated  than  the  making  old  Æfon  young, 
the  father  of  Jafon  her  lover.  Ovid  has  defcribed  rhis  1 
fable  in  a  very  elegant  and  pathetic  manner  m.  Many  my-’ 
thologifts  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  reafonable  meaning! 

k  Philoftrat.  heroic,  c.  !o.  p,  71a  &  711.  j 

Iliad.  1. 1,  v.  51.  &  feq.  ®  Metams  1.  7,  v.  162.  &  feq. 
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to  this  abfurd  tale.  There  are  fome  who  have  thought 
that  they  had  got  a  glimpfe  of  it  from  an  experiment  which 
they  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  about  at  the  end  of  the  laft 
age.  I  mean  the  transfufion  of  blood,  a  remedy  which 
they  tried  many  times  with  ill  fuccefss.  Others  fearch  for 
the  origin  of  that  fable  in  a  tradition  which  imports, 
that  Medea  knew  herbs,  whofe  virtue  was  to  make  white 
hairs  black  ».  But  all  thefe  explications  are  not  fupported 
on  any  hiftorical  foundations  p. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Of  Mathematics . 

\ 

Greeks,  in  the  ages  of  which  we  at  prefent  fpeak, 
had  only  very  contracted  notions  of  mathematics. 
What  they  knew  in  it  does  not  merit  the  name  of  lcience. 
We  are  always  aftonilhed,  when  we  compare  the  brilliant 
ages  of  that  nation  with  ics  beginnings.  Their  genius  has 
been  far  from  being  unfolded  as  readily  as  that  of  the 
people  of  the  eaft.  Compare  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic 
ages  to  the  Phoenicians  of  the  fame  ages,  and  we  fhall  find 
almoffc  as  much  difference  between  them  as  between  the 
mod:  policed  people  of  Europe,  end  the  nations  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  the  moment  they  were  difeovered.  The  Greeks  even 
did  not  know  to  put  in  practice,  till  very  lately,  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  the  Allan  and  Egyptian  colonies  had  imparted 
to  them.  However  imperfeCt  we  fuppofe  thefe  firft  tinc¬ 
tures,  the  little  ufe  which  the  Greeks  made  of  them  for 
almoft  1000  years  will  always  be  a  great  fubjeCt  of  aflo- 
nilliment. 


a  Bannier  explic.  des  fables,  t.  6.  p.  459.  &460. 

0  Clem.  Alex,  ftrom.  1.  i.p.  363.  Stele  Clerc  hift.  de  la  mcdecine,  1.  1. 
*>•  65. 

p  Bannier,  loco  cit.  p.  46?. 
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is  impoflible  to  give  even  imperfeCt  and  vague  notions 


of  the  (late  and  progrefs  of  arithmetic  in  Greece  for 
the  heroic  ages.  Antiquity  does  not  furniili  us  with  any 
lio-hts  about  the  firit  methods  that  the  Greeks  had  made  ufe 
of  to  make  their  calculations.  I  Hull  content  myfelf  with 
propofing  fome  conjectures  about  the  arithmetical  fymbols 
ufed  anciently  among  thefe  people. 

The  Greeks,  like  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  had  no 
knowledge  of  figures  properly  fo  called,  that  is  to  fay, 
characters  folely  deilined  to  exprefs  numbers.  They  made 
ferve  for  this  purpofe  the  letters  of  their  alphabet,  divided 
and  ranged  in  different  manners.  It  appears,  that  at  firft 
they  defigned  numbers  by  the  initial  letters  *,  to  which 
they  afterwards  added  the  numeral  letters*.  The  firft  be¬ 
ing,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  only  the  abridgment  of  the  names 
of  number,  they  ought  to  have  made  ufe  of  them  before 
they  gave  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  a  value  dependent, 
not  only  of  the  rank  which  they  held,  but  even  an  arbitra¬ 
ry  agreement,  which  is  plain  from  the  manner  of  expref- 
ling  units,  tens,  hundreds,  &c.  This  fécond  operation 
is  much  more  complicated  than  the  firft.  It  could  not  be 
Introduced,  till  they  had  received  from  the  Phoenicians 

*  This  method  could  not  have  had  place  in  the  cafe  where  the  fame  Initial 
letter  agreed  to  many  names  of  different  numbers.  It  would  be  difficult,  for 
example,  to  make  ufe  of  Ep filon,  for  the  numbers  fix,  feven,  nine >  Ittt#, 
h'v'ict,  when  it  was  neceflary  to  exprefs  them  in  one  and  the  fame  calculation. 
They  muft  neceffarily,  in  that  cafe,  have  had  error  and  confufion,  to  defign 
thofe  numbers  by  the  initial  letter  of  their  name.  We  are  ignorant  in  what 
manner  the  Greeks  in  the  firft  ages  remedied  this  inconveniency.  But  the 
monuments  which  ftill  fubfift,  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt  of  the  great  ufe 
they  made,  generally  fpeaking,  of  initial  letters,  of  the  names  of  numbers 
to  exprefs  their  value  in  an  abridged  way. 

i  See  ies  mem,  de  i’acad..  des  infcript.  t,  23,  mem.  p.  416. 
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the  Epifemons ,  Ban,  Koppa ,  and  Sampi  *,  which  appear 
ro  have  come  later  into  Greece  than  the  greateft  part  of 
die  other  characters. 

In  the  times  of  Herodian,  the  firft  manner  of  reckoning 
{till  exifled  in  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  on  ancient  columns1-. 
It  was  perpetuated  among  the  Athenians  ;  but,  as  it  had 
been  infenfibly  abandoned  by  the  other  cities  of  Greece, 
from  thence  it  comes,  that  the  grammarians,  fuch  as  Te- 
rentius  Scaurus,  and  Prifcian,  never  fpeak  of  it  but  as  a 
cuftoin  particular  to  the  Athenians f. 

It  is  clear,  notwithflanding,  that,  at  the  beginning, 
this  cuftom  mud  have  been  common  to  all  the  people  of 
"Greece.  We  find  proofs  of  it  in  l'ome  fragments  of  very 
ancient  inferiptions  *.  But  we  mult  agree  at  the  lame 
time,  that  the  other  method  of  reckoning,  that  is  to  fay, 
by  numeral  letters,  was  introduced  very  early  into  many 
diflri&s  of  Greece  a. 

I  fhould  like  to  have  been  able  to  have  fpoken  more  ex- 


*  It  is  the  name  which  the  Greeks  gave  to  three  characters,  which  they 
added  to  the  24  letters  of  their  alphabet,  to  extend  and  facilitate  the  practice 
of  calculations.  Thefe  characters  were  formed  thus  ç,  *7,  and  repre¬ 
fen  ted  the  numbers  6,  90,  &  900.  The  24  letters  of  the  alphabet,  takers 
according  to  the  order  that  they  had  given  to  them  originally,  marked  the 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7»  8,9>  i°>  20,  30,  40,  50,60,  70,  80,  100, 200,  300,  402, 

500, 600,  700,  &  8co.  The  combination  of  the  eight  letters  4  m't  x\  p,  y,  g',  0,  *■', 

and  of  Kappa  h,  with  the  firft  eight  y'>  £>  and  with  the  epife- 

mon  Bau,  ç>  ferved  to  exprefs  all  the  intermediate  numbers  between  10  & 
20,  between  20  &  30,  and  thus  following  to  an  hundred.  Laftly,  the  eight 
letters  ^  «/,  P,  v,  ^  >  »,  and  the  Samfi  conibined  together  as  well 

with  the  fix  preceding  and  the  two  firft  épifemons,  as  with  the  combinations 
of  the  firft  eight  augmented  with  Bau ,  and  with  the  eight  intermedia.c  ones, 
augmented  with  Koppa,  exprefs  all  the  numbers  which  are  between  100  8c 
200,  between  200  &  300,  See.  to  1000.  All  thefe  characters,  as  well  iimplc 
as  compound,  were  accented  at  the  top. 

To  exprefs  all  the  numbers  which  are  between  1000  8c  1000000,  they  did 
not  ufe  new  numerical  fymbols,  they  contented  themfelves  with  only  remo¬ 
ving  the  accent  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  character,  which  without  that  on¬ 
ly  meant  units,  tens,  hundreds  ;  this  new  polition  of  the  accent  determined 
the  character  to  leprefent  units,  tens,  and  hundreds  of  thoufands. 


r  See  his  treatife  '"{av  Qiçiôf.i&iy. 

<  Terent.  Scaurus  de  orth.  p.  2258.  edit.de  Putf.  ;  rrifeus,  de  fig.  mun. 
p.  1345.  ;  Acad,  des  infeript.  t.  23.  mem.  p.  417. 

1  See  Acad,  des  infeript.  t.  23.  mem.  p.  416.  &  417.  u  Ibid,  lococit. 
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tenfxvely  of  the  origin  and  (late  of  arithmetic  among  the 
Greeks  in  thefe  early  ages.  The  filence  of  ancient  authors 
has  not  permitted  me.  It  would  be  difficult  to  fupply  it 
by  conjectures,  which  beiides  would  neceffarily  have  this 
defed,  to  be  very  uncertain  and  very  arbitrary.  Aftrono- 
iny  will  furnhh  us  with  more  matter  for  our  researches. 


§  II. 

Of  Aftrononry . 

......  •  * 

l^TOthing  {hews  better  the  little  difpolition  the  ancient 
Greeks  had  for  the  fciences,  than  the  date  of  im¬ 
perfection  in  which  aftronomy  had  languilhed  among 
them  during  fo  many  ages.  It  is  certain,  that  at  the  times 
of  which  we  now  fpeak,  and  very  long  after  them,  their 
calendar  was  very  impeded.  It  was,  without  doubt,  be- 
caufe  the  Greeks  did  not  give  themfelves  up  to  agriculture 
till  pretty  late,  and  that  they  had  been  a  very  long  time 
without  undertaking  navigations  of  a  great  extent  *. 

It  appears  neverthelefs,  that  that  nation  had  never  want¬ 
ed  aflronomers.  The  greatell  part  of  the  famous  per- 
fonages  of  the  heroic  ages  were  faid  to  have  applied  them- 
felves  to  the  ftudy  of  the  heavens.  There  is  fcarce  one 
of  them,  to  whom  they  have  not  attributed  fome  agrono¬ 
mical  difeoveries  y.  If  we  would  even  believe  Philodrates, 
Palamedes  had  been  inftrudled  enough  in  that  fcience  to 
explain  the  caufe  of  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  *.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  diffidently  explained  myfelf  as  to  what  we  fhould 
think  of  the  pretended  difeoveries  of  thefe  heroes;  it 
would  then  be  lohng  of  time  to  flop  any  longer  about  it. 

There  is  great  reafon  to  think,  that,  in  the  beginning, 
the  Greeks  did  not  reckon  their  years  but  by  the  feafons  ; 
and  yet  there  was  not,  in  that  refpedl:,  a  uniformity  between 

x  See  fupra,  book  2.  chap.  1.  p.  174.  & c.  et  infra  book  4.  chap.  4. 
y  See  Lucian,  de  aftrol.  t.  2.  p.  36  j,  & feq.  ;  Achil.  Tat.  Ifag.  irsit, 

Æ  Heroic,  c.  10.  p.  709. 
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the  different  people  of  Greece.  The  Arcadians,  who  paf- 
ied  for  the  firfl  who  had  endeavoured  to  make  themfelves 
a  calendar,  originally  made  the  year  of  threesmonths,  and 
afterwards  of  four.  The  Argives  and  the  Acarnanians 
gave  fix  to  theirs  ». 

We  cannot  fix  the  age  in  which  the  Greeks  came  to  ac¬ 
commodate  in  a  reasonable  way  the  duration  of  their  years 
to  the  courfe  of  the  feafons.  Anciently  their  years  were 
purely  lunar  b.  The  -Greeks  were  not  long  of  perceiving 
how  irregular  that  manner  of  dividing  the  time  was.  In 
lefs  than  Seventeen  of  thefe  years,  the  order  of  nature  was 
abfolutely  reverfed  ;  fummer  taking  the  place  of  winter, 
and  winter  that  of  fummer.  They  were  obliged  to  have 
a  remedy  for  thefe  inconveniencies.  The  Greeks  invented 
fucceflively  different  periods,  or  cycles,  to  make  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  their  years  concur  with  the  periodical  return  of 
the  feafons  ;  but  they  wanted  the  mod  effential  fciences, 
without  which  it  was  not  poffible  to  fucceed  in  fuch  an 
enterprife.  We  have  a  (hiking  proof  of  this,  even  in  the 
nature  of  thefe  periods.  The  firfl  was  the  Dieteride. 

This  period  fuppofed  that  twenty-live  lunar  revolutions 
anfwered  exa&ly  to  two  folar  revolutions.  In  confequence 
of  this  falfe  principle,  the  Greeks  believed  they  had  found 
the  true  means  of  bringing  back  again  the  different  months 
of  their  year  to  the  fame  feafon,  by  intercalating  a 
thirteenth  month  every  other  two  years,  in  fuch  a  way 
that  the  years  were  alternatively  of  twelve  and  of  thirteen 
months'.  They  called  that  period  Dieteride  or  Trieteride , 
that  is  to  fay,  a  period  of  two  years,  or  a  period  of  three 
years,  becaufe  that  intercalation  did  not  take  place  but 
each  third  year,  after  two  years  revolution  J. 

*  Plin.  1.  7.  c.  48.  P-  403.  ;  Cenforin.  c.  19.  ;  Solin.  c.  1.  p.  4.  ;  Plut,  in 
Numa,  p.  72.  B.  ;  Stob.  eclog.  phvf.  p.  21.  ;  Auguft.  de  civ  it.  Dei,  1.  15.  c.  \  2. 

р.  129.  ;  Macrob.  Saturn.  1.  1.  c.  12.  p.  242. 

b  Solin.  c.  r.  p.  4.  ;  Suid  in  ’Evixvtoç,  t.  1.  p.  747.  ;  Macrob.  Saturn.  1.  r. 

с.  i2.  p.  242.  c,  13.  p.  251 . 

Wc  fhali  afterwards  fee  the  proof  of  what  we  are  going  to  report  of  their 
anc  rent  periods,  which  necefiarify  fuppofc  lunar  years  of  .',$4  days. 

c  Cenforin.  c.  18.  d  Ibid. 
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The  Greeks  were  not  a  long  time  without  difeovering 
the  imperfe&ions  of  that  reform  *.  They  imagined  then 
to  double  the  interval  of  the  intercalation  of  the  thirteenth 
month,  and  not  to  make  that  intercalation  till  four  years 
had  revolved,  or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  fifth  year.  It  is  from  hence  that  that  fécond 
period  took  the  names  of  "Tetraeteride  and  Pentaeteride , 
under  which  names  it  has  been  equally  known  *.  Laftly, 
as  the  Tetraeteride  was  {fill  more  defective  than  the  Diete- 
ride  f,  the  Greeks  invented  a  third,  which  they  called 
OÛaeteride ,  or  Enneateride ,  obferving  that  this  new  cycle 
commenced  every  ninth  year  e.  Authors  are  divided  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  intercalation  was  ufed  in  this 
third  period.  Some  fay,  that  they  intercalated  three 
months  after  eight  years  had  revolved  ;  others  fay,  that 
the  Greeks  added  every  eighth  year  an  intercalary  month, 
and  it  was  in  this  that  their  o&aeterides  confided  f.  Ma- 
crobius  pretends,  that  they  had  feven  common  years  of  354 
days  each,  and  that  the  eighth  year  they  intercalated  the 
ninety  days  which  eight  folar  years  furpafs  eight  lunar 
years 

I  think  that  the  Enneateride  had  place  in  Greece  in  the 
time  of  Cadmus.  We  fee,  in  effedt,  that,  under  this 
prince,  there  was  mention  made  of  a  great  year ,  and  that 
that  great  year  was  of  eight  years  h.  We  are  not  ignorant 
that  the  ancients,  by  thefe  great  years ,  underflood  the  pe¬ 
riods  invented  to  reform  the  duration  of  the  ordinary  years, 

*  The  Dieteride  exceeded  the  duration  of  two  fojar  years  about  feven  days. 
It  ofconfequence  occaiioned  28  days,  that  is  to  fay,  near  a  month's  error  e- 
very  eight  years. 

d  Cenforin.  c.  18. 

f  It  muft  have  been  15  days,  or  15  days  and  a  half,  that  49  lunar  months 
wanted  of  four  folar  years.  Thus  the  Tetraeteride  made  from  thirty 
to  thirty-one  days  of  error  every  eight  years,  near  three  clays  more,  of  con- 
fequence,  than  the  Dieteride.  But  the  irregularity  caufed  by  that  period, 
adted  in  quite  oppofite  order.  The  Dieteride  kept  back  the  return  of  each 
month,  with  relation  to  the  feafon  to  which  it  fhould  appertain,  and  the 
Tetraeteride  on  the  contrary  advanced  it. 

?  Cenfor.  c.  18.  f  Newton's  chronology  of  the  Greeks,  p.  78.  Sc  79. 

*  Saturn  1. 1.  c.  13.  p.  251.  ;  feealfo  Suidas,  m’EnttvTbç,  t.  J.p.  747. 

P  ppollod.  1.  3_p.  13-7. 
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and  to  bring  them  back  to  the  order  of  the  feafons  and 
the  revolution  of  the  ftars.  I  (bill  think  we  have  a  glimpfe 
of  the  traces  of  this  period  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
ancients  fay  that  Minos  publilhed  his  laws1.  The  ufing  of 
all  thefe  different  cycles  proves  plainly  the  ignorance  and 
incapacity  of  the  Greeks  in  aftronomy  at  this  time. 

In  courfe  of  time,  they  applied  themfelves  to  find  out 
means  more  proper  to  regulate  with  exa&nefs  the  duration 
of  their  years.  The  ancient  annals  of  Greece  attribute 
thefe  firft  refearches  to  an  anfwer  of  the  oracle  of  Delphos. 
The  oracle  having  faid,  that  they  muft  celebrate  thé  folemn 
feafts  not  only  according  to  the  ufage  of  their  country,  but 
further,  that  they  ought  to  obferve  there  three  things  *, 
the  Greeks  thought  that  by  thefe  three  things ,  the  oracle 
had  ordered  them  to  have  regard  to  days,  to  months,  and 
to  years  ;  they  imagined,  that,  for  this  effedt,  they  ought 
to  regulate  the  years  by  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  and  the 
months  by  that  of  the  moon k. 

The  authors  from  whom  we  have  this  fadt,  do  not  tell 
us  the  time  in  which  they  applied  themfelves  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  orders  of  the  oracle  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that 
there  paffed  many  ages  before  the  Greeks  were  inftrudted 
in  the  means  proper  to  condudt  them  to  the  end  which  they 
propofed  to  themfelves. 

According  to  the  teflimony  even  of  the  moft  efleemed  of 
their  writers,  thefe  people  before  the  reign  of  Atreus  had 
not  yet  given  attention  to  the  proper  motion  of  the  fun 
from  weft  to  eaft.  They  fay  this  prince  was  the  firft  who 
inftrudted  the  Greeks  in  it1.  We  are  not  ignorant  that 
the  reign  of  Atreus  only  preceded  the  war  of  Troy  fixteen 
years.  Philoftrates,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  will  do  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  exalted  knowledge  of  Palamedes,  is  forced  to 
confefs  that  then  they  had  neither  rules  nor  meafures  for  the 

•  See  Marfh.  p.  613. 

Kurd  y . 

k  Gemin.  apud  Petav.  Uranol.  c.  6.  p.  32. 

1  Strabo,  1.  r.  p.  43.  ;  Lucian,  dc  aftrol.  t.  2.  p.  365.  Sc  366.;  Acini.  Tat. 
Ifag.p.  140. 

months 
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months  and  for  die  years  ».  It  muft  then  be  looked  upon  as 
certain,  that  all  the  practices  which  the  Greeks  ufed  in  the 
heroic  times,  were  very  imperfeéfc. 

Some  moderns  neverthelefs  have  imagined,  that  the  en- 
terprife  of  the  Argonauts  had  caufed  a  great  progrefs  to  be 
made  in  aftronomy  in  Greece.  They  fay  the  hazards  of  a  long 
and  dangerous  navigation  on  Teas  unknown,  forced  the 
Greeks  to  apply  with  great  attention  to  know  the  (late  of  the 
heavens.  There  have  been  fome  who  have  even  advanced, 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  they  had 
charged  the  famous  Centaur  Chiron  with  the  reform  of  the 
ancient  calendar  of  Greece  which  wanted  exaétnefs.  Chiron, 
continue  they,  made  a  new  calendar  for  the  ufe  of  the  Ar¬ 
gonauts  two  years  before  their  expedition.  He  formed  even 
conftellations  in  order  to  facilitate  the  voyage  of  thefe  he¬ 
roes.  They  have  done  more  :  they  would  aflign  in  what 
points  of  the  heavens  Chiron  had  fixed  the  points  of  the 
equinoxes  and  of  the  folftices  a. 

An  opinion  fo  contrary  to  all  that  ancient  hiflory  teaches 
us  of  the  little  knowledge  the  Greeks  had  of  aftronomy 
in  the  heroic  times,  has  not  failed  to  be  advanced.  We 
have  demonftratcd  the  falfity  of  it  in  a  manner  plain  enough 
for  its  not  being  neceflary  to  be  infilled  on  anew.  Yet,  to 
the  end  that  nothing  may  be  omitted  about  a  matter  fo  in- 
îerefting,  I  fhall  fliew  in  few  words  the  means  by  which  they 
have  combated  a  fyftem  fo  oppofite  to  hiflory  and  to  reafon. 
I  fhall  only  abridge  what  has  already  been  laid  by  two  ce¬ 
lebrated  and  well-known  authors»,  by  adding  only  fome  re¬ 
flections  to  their  reafonings. 

To  the  prefent  time  they  had  only  regarded  Chiron  as  a 
Theflalian  very  well  verfed  in  botany.  In  this  refpeél 
they  were  conformable  to  the  unanimous  teftimony  of  all 
antiquity.  They  had  never  fpoke  of  Chiron  but  as  a  phy- 

m  Heroic,  c.  10.  p.  709. 

a  Newton,  cbron.  of  the  Greeks,  p.  85.  87.-89.  8c  feq. 

0  Le  P.  Hardouin,  differt.  fur  la  cbron.  de  M.  Newton.  It  is  inlerted  in  the. 
memoirs  of  Trévoux,  Scptent.  1729,  art.  87.  ;  Bannier,  çxplicat.  des  fables, 
t-  P"  342.  8k  feq, 
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fician  who  knew  better  than  all  his  cotemporaries  the  ufe  of 
plants,  efpecially  of  thofe  which  ferve  for  the  curing  of 
wounds.  But  further  :  it  is  known  that  Jafon  was  brought 
up  by  Chiron  v.  The  Centaur,  fay  the  ancients,  imparted 
to  his  difciples  all  his  knowledge,  and  particularly  that  of 
medicine.  They  even  add,  that  Chiron  gave  from  this  mo¬ 
tive  the  name  of  Jafon  to  that  hero,  inftead  of  that  of 
Diomede  which  he  bore  before  We  do  not  fee  that  in 
thefe  ancient  traditions  there  is  any  mention  made  of 
affronomy.  On  what  authority  then  is  it  that  a  modern 
author  is  fupported  to  make  Chiron  an  aflronomer  capable 
of  making  a  calendar,  and  to  fix  the  true  ftate  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  efpecially  in  the, ages  he  mentions  ?  They  fupport 
themfelves  from  a  fragment  of  an  unknown  poet  mentioned 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus r.  But  further,  what  fays  this 
paflage  which  makes  the  only  bafis  of  the  fyftem  which  we 
attack  ?  Here  it  is,  tranflated  literally,  that  we  may  judge  if 
fuch  an  authority  is  capable  of  deftroying  the  unanimous 
fuffrage  of  antiquity.  <(  Hermippus  of  Beryte  gives  the 
“  name  of  Sage  to  Chiron  the  Centaur;  and  he  who  has 
“  written  the  Titanomachy  reports,  that  he  had  firfh  learned 
(<  the  human  race  to  live  according  to  juftice,  by  (hewing 
<{  them  the  force  of  an  oath,  the  joyful  facrifices,  or  thankfi- 
“  givings,  and  the  figures  of  the  heavens 

Without  fpeaking  of  the  whimfical  afTortment  of  thefe 
three  forts  of  knowledge,  without  being  willing  to  examine 
the  authority  of  an  unknown  poet,  and  of  whom  the  ancients 
have  tranfmitted  fcarce  any  thing  to  us,  could  even  what  he 
lias  faid  make  us  conclude,  that  Chiron  had  been  learned  e- 
nougli  in  aftronomy  to  range  all  the  (tars  under  their  dif¬ 
ferent  conftellaticns  ?  Do  we  fee  in  the  paffage  in  queflion, 
that  the  Centaur  had  reformed  the  calendar  in  favour  of  the 

p  The  fcholiaft  of  Pindar  brings  to  prove  it  two  verfes  ofHcfiod.  Nemea 
3.  ad  verf.  92. 
h  Id.  Pyth  4.  ad  verf.  2 r  r. 

This  is  what  the  fcholiaft  of  Apollonius  lays  alfo,  1.  1.  v.  554. 
r  Strom.  1.  1 .  p.  360.  Sc  361 . 
f  JlxntMT*  OhvuTtt.  clem.  Alex,  loco  cit . 
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Argonauts,  and  ladly,  that  he  had  fixed  the  four  points  of 
the  foldices  and  the  equinoxes  in  the  middle,  that  it  to  fay, 
in  the  fifteenth  degree  of  Cancer  and  of  Capricorn,  of  the 
Ram  and  Libra  ? 

What  we  can  conclude,  as  appears  to  me,  mod  naturally 
from  this  pafifage,  is,  that  Chiron  joined  to  the  knowledge 
of  botany,  that  fort  of  aflronomy  which  concerns  the  helia¬ 
cal  fetting  and  rifing  of  fome  conftellations,  fuch  as  the 
Hyades,  the  Pleiades,  and  Orion,  whole  appearances  furnilh 
prognodics  about  the  wind,  the  tempeds,  the  rains,  and  other 
accidents  hurtful  to  agriculture.  He  might  know  alfo,  that 
the  obfervation  of  the  dars  near  the  pole  is  ufeful  in  naviga¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  he  might  have  given  lome  indru&ions  to 
the  Greeks  about  thefe  obje&s.  It  was  this  point,  without 
doubt,  to  which  the  celedial  knowledge  of  Chiron  was  re¬ 
duced.  The  date  in  which  adronomy  then  was  in  Greece, 
does  not  permit  us  to  doubt  of  it.  Thefe  fciences,  more¬ 
over,  were  limited  enough,  and  did  not  put  the  perfon  who 
poffefifed  them,  in  a  date  of  executing  all  that  they  would 
give  the  honour  of  to  Chiron  *. 

We  mud  befides  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Greeks  failed  in  the  heroic  times,  to 
imagine,  that  the  Argonauts  had  need  of  a  calendar  to 
mark  exa&ly  the  rifing,  the  fetting,  and  the  pofition  of 
the  dars.  The  Greeks  then  only  cruifed  about,  that  is  to 
fay,  failed  along  the  coads.  It  was  not  necedary  in  the 
enterprife  of  the  Argonauts  to  bear  off  to  the  open  feas  ; 
their  objedt  was  to  make  the  pafifage  from  Thefialy  to  Col¬ 
chis.  Of  what  ufe  then  would  the  pretended  calendar  of 
Chiron  have  been  to  them  ?  Shall  we  fuppofe,  that  thele  ad¬ 
venturers  knew  how  to  take  the  height  of  the  dars,  to  know 
the  place  in  which  they  were  ?  What  I  lhall  fay  in  the  fol- 

*  What  Clemens  Alexandrinus* adds,  of  Hyppo,  daughter  of  Chiron,  whom 
Ovid,  by  the  by,  calls  Ocyroc,  confirms  the  explication  which  I  have  juft  given 
of  the  aftronomical  knowledge  of  Chiron.  Hyppo,  daughter  of  the  Centaur, 
fays  Clement,  having  efpoufed  Æolus,  the  fame  Ulyfies  came  to  fhew  to  her 
hnfband  the  fcience  of  her  father,  that  is  to  fay,  the  contemplation  of  nature. 
Euripides,  adds  he,  fays  of  this  Hyppo,  that  fhe  knew  and  predi&ed  divine 
things  by  the  oracles  and  by  the  rifing  of  the  liars.  Strom.  I .  r .  361 . 
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lowing  hook,  about  the  manoeuvre  of  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic 
ages,  will  ihew  us  how  incapable  they  were  of  fuch  an  opera¬ 
tion.  We  ihall  there  fee,  that  even  in  the  times  of  Homer, 
that  is  to  fay,  more  than  300  years  after  the  epoch  which 
we  are  actually  fpeaking  of,  the  Urfa  Major  was  the  only 
guide  which  their  pilots  knew  *. 

Thefe  are,  1  think,  proofs  more  than  fufficient  to  deftroy 
all  the  imaginations  which  they  have  propagated  about  the 
calendar  made  by  Chiron.  If  it  was  necelTary  to  add  to 
this  fome  reflections,  the  writings  of  Homer  and  Hefiod  a- 
lone  would  furnilh  us  with  enow  to  overturn  the  fyftern 
which  we  attack.  Homer,  who  in  his  poems  lias  had  fo 
many  occafions  to  fpeak  of  the  liars,  and  who  in  effect  fpeaks 
of  them  very  often,  yet  only  names  fix  conftellations, 
Urfa  Major,  Orion,  Charles's  Wahl,  the  Hyades ,  the  Pleiades, 
and  the  Great  Dog.  It  is  a  ftrong  prefumption,  tint,  even 
in  his  time,  the  Greeks  knew  no  more.  In  the  defeription 
which  he  makes  of  the  Ihicld  of  Achilles,  where  he  fay^, 
that  Vulcan,  among  other  fubjeCts,  had  reprefented  all  the 
conftellations  with  which  heaven  is  crowned  u,  we  do 
not  fee,  that  he  places  there  a  greater  number. 

If  from  Homer  we  pafs  to  Hefiod,  we  ihall  fee,  that  the 
number  of  the  conftellations  known  to  the  Greeks  were 
not  augmented  in  his  time.  This  poet  only  mentions  thole 
which  were  fpoken  of  by  Homer.  For  Sirius  and  Arcturus  x, 
of  which  the  names  are  found  in  his  writings,  and  of  which 
we  fee  no  trace  in  tliofe 'of  Homer,  are  only  two  particular 
ftars,  which  make  a  part,  one  of  the  Great  Dog,  and  the 
other  of  Charles’s  Wain,  Anacreon,  although  greatly  pofte- 
rior  to  Homer  and  Hefiod,  only  names  one  conftellation 
more  than  thefe  two  poets  *.  Laftly,  if  we  were  to  examine 

1  Book  d.  chap.  4. 

u  *Ev  61  TV.  Tti£iX  7PCC))TX  TO.  T  Ùçxviç  ZÇî(pd.'JWTCCl.  Iiiad.  1.  18.  V.  485. 

*  Opera,  v.  6^9.  &  610. 

The  name  given  ro  the  Greit  Do»,  and  that  of  Apktspo',  given  to 

Chailes’s  Wain, make  one  fulptd,  that  Ikfiod  is  not  quite  as  ancient  as  Homer. 

*  Jt  is  the  Little  Bear.  We  lee,  tlut  it  was  known  in  Ins  time,  becaule 

he  ufes  the  plural  ay. in (t e  1 J  of  the  Angular  ay-utex,  which  Homer  and 
Hefiod  always  ufe. 

It  was  Thales,  as  1  fuM  fir  win  the  third  par!,  who  learned  the  Greeks  to 
know  the  Little  Bear. 

Vol.  II.  N  n  all 
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all  the  ancient  Greek  authors  who  have  had  occafion  to 
fpeak  of  the  conftellations,  we  lhall  fee,  that  they  knew  no 
others  but  the  two  Bears,  Orion,  Charles’s  Wain,  and  the 
Pleiades. 

With  regard  to  the  zodiac,  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
it  in  any  writers  of  antiquity.  We  do  not  find  that  term 
ufed  but  in  authors  much  younger  *.  We  ihould  not  be  fur- 
prifed  at  this.  It  is  certain,  that,  before  Thales,  the  Greeks 
had  no  idea  of  aftronomy  confidered  as  a  fcience  y.  If  we 
refer  to  Pliny,  Anaximander  had  been  the  firft  who  had 
made  known  to  them  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  2  ;  a  dis¬ 
covery  which  I  think  notwithstanding  ought  to  be  referred 
to  Thales  a.  Pliny  likewife  tells  us,  that  Cleoftrates  had 
been  the  firft  among  the  Greeks  who  was  faid  to  have  made 
known  the  different  figns  which  compofe  the  circle  of  the 
fphere  b  ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  Pliny  expreffes 
himfelf,  we  fee,  that  he  was  only  a  little  time  after  Anaxi¬ 
mander  c. 

It  appears  to  me  then  demonftrated,  that  in  the  ages 
which  at  prefent  make  our  object,  and  even  a  long  time 
after,  the  Greeks  knew  only  fuch  of  the  conftellations  whofe 
pbfervation  is  mod  neceffary  for  agriculture.  It  had  only 
been  fucceflively  and  by  length  of  time,  that  they  came  to 
know  and  defign  the  greateft  part  of  the  conftellations,  of 
which  they  would  make  us  believe  the  pretended  planifphere 
pf  Chiron  was  compofed.  We  lhall  have  occafion  to  con¬ 
vince  them  dill  more  of  this  by  the  expofure  which  I  (hall 
make  in  the  following  volume  of  the  date  in  which  aftro¬ 
nomy  then  was  in  Greece. 

*  It  is  neither  in  Plato  nor  in  Ariftotle.  And  we  find  no  more  of  it  in  the 
poem  of  the  fphere  which  remains  to  us  under  the  name  of  Empedocles. 
\Jfiid  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  t.  i.  p.477. 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  treatife  de  mundo,  inferted  among  the  works  of  All- 
{lotie,  we  fee  the  word  Zaàia.  ufed  to  defign  the  twelve  figns;  but  all  the 
critics  agree  at  this  time,  that  that  treatife  is  not  Ariftotle’s. 

Aral  ns  is  the  moll  ancient  author  who  has  defigned  the  zodiac  by  the  term 
Zunoioç  KwikXoç,  Aratus  lived  about  the  year  273  before  Chritl. 

y  This  is  what  we  fhall  prove  in  the  3d  part.  2  L.  2.  fedl.  6. 

a  See  what  is  faid  on  this  fubjecl,  part  3. 


P  piin.  |.  2.  fec£.  6. 
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Befidesthe  names  by  which  the  Greeks  have  deiigned  the 
conifellations,  it  would  fuffice  alone,  in  my  opinion,  to 
prove,  that  far  from  having  been  invented  before  the  expe¬ 
dition  of  the  Argonauts,  they  mull  be  on  the  contrary 
pofterior  to  that  epoch.  By  the  confeflion  of  the  partifans 
of  the  fyftem  which  we  now  attack,  the  greatelf  part  of 
thefe  names  have  a  direct  relation  to  that  expedition11; 
in  this  point  we  are  perfectly  agreed.  We  only  differ  in 
this,  that  they  fuppofe  that  the  Greeks  had  formed  their  con- 
ftellations  before  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts.  We  pre¬ 
tend  on  the  contrary,  that  they  could  only  be  fmcc  that 
event  ;  and  we  prove  it  by  the  names  of  many  of  the  con- 
ffellations  ;  fuch  as  that  of  the  Dragon  who  guarded  the 
golden  fleece,  of  Medea’s  cup,  of  Caffor  and  Pollux,  and 
of  Chiron  himfelf.  Thefe  names  neceflarily  fuppofe  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  the  Argonauts  become  already  famous  by  its 
fuccefs. 

With  refpeft  to  the  (hip  Argo,  one  of  the  principal  con- 
ffellations  of  the  Greek  planilphere,  there  is  no  appearance 
that  it  had  been  formed  in  Greece.  They  can  only  perceive 
one  part  of  the  ftars  which  compofcd  it.  I  (hall  be  eafily  e- 
nougli  brought  to  believe  that  that  conlfellation  was  the  work 
of  Greek  aftronomers  eftabliflied  at  Alexandria  under  the 
Ptolomeys.  1  lie  name  of  Canopus ,  given  to  the  mold  bril¬ 
liant  liar  of  that  conlfellation,  appears  to  (hew  it  pofitively 
enough.  No  one  is  ignorant  that  that  word  is  purely  Egyp¬ 
tian.  It  was  the  name  of  a  god  much  celebrated  and  highly 
revered  in  Egvpt e. 

Laftly,  is  it  well  proved,  that,  in  the  times  of  which  we 
•are  fpeaking,  the  Greeks  defigned  even  the  conifellations 
which  they  knew  by  the  names  which  remain  at  this  time 
in  ufe  in  our  aftronomy  ?  Do  we  not  fee  on  the  contrary, 
that  thefe  names  and  thefe  figures  have  fullered  great  va¬ 
riation  among  thefe  people?  The  Great  Bear,  which  af¬ 
terwards  they  called  Helice ,  is  never  called  but  Arttos  by 

6  Newton’s  chron.  of  the  Greeks,  p.  87. 

e  See  Plut,  de  lfide  &  Ofiride,  p.  359.  É.  ;  Volf.de  idol.  1. 1.  c.  31 . 
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Homer  and  Hefiod  The  constellation  of  Charles’s 

Wain,  called  by  Homer  Bootes ,  and  Arâturus  by  Hefiod, 
has  fmce  been  named  ArHophylax,  the  keeper  of  the  bear  f. 
That  of  the  Bull  did  not  bear  in  the  early  times,  among  the 
Greeks,  the  name  of  that  animal.  They  named  that  con¬ 
stellation  originally  f  the  guardian  of  the  feafons  e. 

But  what  has  been  the  origin  of  the  names  and  the  figures 
that  the  Greeks  have  given  anciently  to  conffellations  ?  To 
‘  what  caufe  are  the  changes  they  have  made  in  them  refer-» 
red  ?  This  is  what  I  fhall  treat  of  in  a  particular  dif- 
fertation  ;  I  fhall  expofe  my  conjectures  about  the  origin  of 
the  names  by  which  the  firft  people  have  originally  defign- 
ed  the  conffellations.  I  fliall  likewife  give  an  account  of 
the  changes  that  thefe  names  have  received  among  the 
Greeks,  and  of  the  motives  which  occafioned  them  h.  I 
think  for  this  reafon  I  fhall  be  difpenfed  with  at  prefent 
from  entering  into  any  detail  on  this  objeCt. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  planets,  it  is  certain,  that,  at  the  times 
we  now  mention,  the  Greeks  only  knew  Venus.  This  is 
in  effect  the  only  planet  which  is  fpoken  of  in  the  writers  ' 
of  great  antiquity.  But  the  difeovery  of  Venus  conducted 
the  Greeks  but  very  flowly  to  the  knowledge  of  the  other 
planets.  This  is  a  faClof  which  1  fliall  give  the  proof  in  the 
fucceeding  volume.  We  fhall  fee  there,  that  to  the  time 
that  Eudoxus  and  Plato  returned  from  Egypt,  the  Greeks 
had  no  idea  of  the  proper  motion  of  the  planets.  It  is 
eafy  to  be  convinced  of  this,  when  we  refleCl,  that,  at  the 
time  of  Pythagoras,  thefe  people  Chill  believed  that  the 
Venus  of  the  morning  and  the  Venus  of  the  night  were 
two  different  planets.  It  was  Pythagoras  who  drew  them 
from  fo  grofs  an  error. 

< 

*  Be  Tides  the  names  of  5,A  çxrog,  of  f/A  and  of  'HA  tzn,  given  by  the 

Greeks  to  the  Great  Bear,  we  fee  that  they  likewife  defign  it  by  that  of  '  Ay^v- 
vc;.  'idefy chius  in  voce  ’'Ayawn. 

f  See  Hygin.  poet,  aftron.  k  2.  n.  2.  p.  360.  f  Le  gardien  destermrs. 

s  Sphaera  Empedock  v.  98.  8z  feq.  See  Hygin.  poet  aftron.  1.  2.  where  he 
has  related  all  the  different  names  given  to  the  conffellations  by  the  Greeks. 

111  See  at  the  end  of  this  volume  the  firft  dilfertation  on  the  names  of  the 
conffellations. 
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The  faCts  which  I  have  expofed  appear  to  flie  fufficient 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  Hate  of  aftronomy  among  the  Greeks, 
in  the  heroic  times.  TÎie  inductions  that  may  be  drawn 
from  them,  if  we  may  fay  fo,  prefent  themfelves. 

§  m. 

Of  geometry ,  mechanics ,  and  geography . 

T  Shall  not  flop  to  inquire  what  knowledge  the  Greeks 
might  have  had  in  geometry,  in  mechanics,  and  in  geo¬ 
graphy,  in  the  ages  we  are  running  over  at  prefent.  The 
faCts  which  ancient  hiftory,  and  particularly  Homer,  fur- 
nith  for  this  epoch,  prove  that  the  Greeks  then  had  fome 
notions  of  the  fundamental  practices  of  thefe  different  fci¬ 
ences.  I  have  (hewn  elfewhere,  that,  without  fuch  know¬ 
ledge,  no  political  fociety  could  fubfift.  But  to  deter¬ 
mine  precifely  the  ftate  in  which  the  mathematics  were 
in  Greece  in  the  heroic  ages,  is  impoffible.  Ancient 
authors  have  tranfmitted  nothing  particular  nor  precife 
about  this  objeCt.  I  do  not  think  then,  that  it  ought  to  be 
attempted.  I  could  only  repeat  mod  of  the  conjectures, 
which  I  have  propofed  in  the  fir  ft  part  of  this  work,  on  the 
origin  and  unfolding  of  the  fciences.  The  reader  need 
only  recoiled  what  I  have  there  faid,  and  he  will  fee  that 
aim  oft  all  the  reflections  which  I  there  made  on  the  firft 
people,  may  very  well  be  applied  to  the  Greeks  of  the 
heroic  ages.  1  think,  it  will  be  better,  to  propofc  fome 
conjectures  on  the  caufes  which  hindered  for  fo  long  a 
time  the  progrefs  of  the  fciences  in  Greece. 

1  have  already  faid,  and  do  not  fear  to  repeat  it,  it  is 
always  furprifing  that  the  people  with  whom  we  cannot  con- 
teft  the  glory  of  having  carried  the  arts  and  fciences  to 
the  ivtmoft  perfection  ;  that  the  people  regarded  at  this 
time,  and  with  reafon,  as  our  matters  and  models  in  all 
matters  which  raife  and  diftinguifli  the  human  mind,  had 
been  fo  long  a  time  bounded  by  notions  extremely  grofs. 

From 
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Prom  the  epoch  of  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Ml  colonies  of 
Alla  and  Egypt  in  Greece,  to  the  time  of  Thales,  that  is  to 
fay,  for  more  than  a  thoufand  years,  the  Greeks  made 
no  progrefs  in  the  fciences,  which  the  people  of  the  eafl 
had  communicated  to  them.  The  continual  intercourfe  which 
Greece  kept  up  with  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  one  would 
think,  would  have  contributed  to  kindle  and  develop  the 
feeds  of  knowledge.  Yet  this  commerce,  with  people  lb 
improved,  did  not  produce  the  effeCl  naturally  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  it.  Thefe  firft  feeds  were  ftifled.  Let  us  en¬ 
deavour  to  give  a  reafon  for  this  llownefs  and  inactivity. 
By  examining  the  Hate  in  which  Greece  was  in  the  ages 
which  at  prefent  fix  our  attention,  and  by  reflecting  on 
the  events  which  happened  there  at  that  time,  we  lhall 
fee  that  it  was  not  pollible  for  the  Greeks  to  perfeCt  the 
firft  knowledge  which  they  had  received  from  Alia  jmd 
Egypt. 

I  think,  it  is  demonftrated  by  all  the  lights  that  hiftory 
can  afford  us  on  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  fciences, 
that  they  did  not  begin  to  acquire  any  fort  of  perfection, 
but  in  pretty  confiderable  liâtes Greece  in  the  heroic 
ages,  and  long  afterwards,  reckoned  almoft  as  many  king¬ 
doms  as  cities.  We  may  ealily  comprehend  how  weak  thofe 
fort  of  Hates  muft  have  been.  What  inhabitants  they  had, 
muft  have  been  folely  taken  up  with  the  care  of  their  own 
prefervation.  In  fuch  a  fituation  the  Iciences  could  hardly 
make  any  progrefs. 

Befides,  a  nation  cannot  cultivate  the  fciences,  but  in 
proportion  to  its  enjoying  tranquillity,  which  Greece  was 
very  far  from  enjoying  the  fweets  of  in  the  heroic  times  k. 
Expofed  to  the  incurlions  and  ravages  of  ftrangers,  torT 
mented  with  divifions  and  inteftine  wars,  engaged  to 
carry  their  arms  into  dillant  climes;  laftly,  expofed  to  the 
ffioft  fatal  revolutions,  how  could  thefe  people  give  them- 


felves 


*  See  part  i.  book.  3.  chap,  2,  art  6, 
See  Thucyd.  1. 1»  11,-12. 
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felves  up  to  that  repofe  and  ftudy  which  the  arts  and  fcien- 
ces  require  ?  To  prove  this,  let  us  give  a  Ihort  but  exa& 
picture  of  the  different  revolutions  with  which  that  part 
of  Europe  was  then  agitated. 

We  have  juft  feen  that  they  formerly  had  not  in  Greece 
any  flouriihing  ftates  ;  and  of  confequence  they  had  no  fe¬ 
curity,  no  tranquillity  in  that  part  of  Europe.  Thefe  coun¬ 
tries  then  quite  open,  and  without  defence,  were  a  prey  to 
the  avidity  of  the  neighbouring  people,  who  every  inftant 
came  to  attack  and  plunder  them.  In  thefe  unhappy  times 
the  inhabitants  removed  themfelves,  as  far  as  poffible,  from 
the  fea-coafts  for  fear  of  pirates  ».  They  had  fcarce  any 
more  fecurity  in  the  inland  parts.  The  people  pillaged, 
ftript,  and  mutually  drove  them  from  their  habitations. 
Thus  they  were  always  obliged  to  be  armed  m  :  they  could 
neither  trade,  nor  even  cultivate  the  earth  n. 

The  different  colonies  which  came  from  Ada  and  Egypt 
to  fettle  themfelves  in  Greece  about  the  beginning  of  the 
ages  wre  are  now  running  over,  drew  them  from  the  horrors 
to  which  they  were  then  a  prey.  The  conductors  of  thefe 
new  migrations  communicated  to  the  Greeks  the  fciences 
which  thefe  people  had  always  wanted,  or  which  at  leaft 
they  abfolutely  negleCted  to  cultivate.  They  built  cities  in 
advantageous  places,  and  at  the  fame  time  commodious  for 
traffic.  They  alfo  found  out  the  means  of  inhabiting  the 
coafts  with  fome  fecurity.  The  fca-ports,  becoming  rich, 
were  augmented  by  little  and  little  :  the  mod  powerful 
built  walls,  and  fecured  themfelves  from  incurfions°.  It 
was  thus  that  Greece  began  infenfibly  to  inftruct  and  polilh 
itfelf. 

But  the  fpirit  of  difcord,  almoft  at  the  fame  time,  feized 
on  the  different  ftates,  which  then  formed  themfelves  in 
each  diftrift.  Without  particularifing  the  number  of  petty 
inteftine  hoftilities,  the  two  wars  of  Thebes,  the  laft  of 
which  ended  with  the  ruin  of  that  city,  of  themfelves'put 


1  Thucyd.  1.  r.  n.  7.  ;  Philocor.  afud.  Stmb.  !.  9.  p.  109. 
n  Thucyd.  1.  1 .  n.  5.  6. 7.  \2.  8c  17. 

»  See  infra,  book  4.  ch.ip-4- 
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all  Greece  in  combuhion.  The  expedition  of  the  Argo¬ 
nauts,  which  afterwards  employed  the  choice  and  flower 
of  the  nation  in  a  dihant  country,  the  league  formed 
a  little  afterwards  for  the  dehrudlion  of  Troy,  laftly,  the 
revolution  which  the  return  of  the  Heraclidæ  cauied  in  Pe- 
loponnefus,  did  not  give  the  Greeks  time  to  breathe.  The. 
war  of  Troy  had  occasioned  the  greateh  diforders  in  Greece  »  ; 
but  the  revolution  which  rendered  the  Heraclidæ  mailers 
of  Peloponnefus,  had  hill  more  fatal  confequences.  This 
lah  event  replunged  Greece  nearly  into  the  lame  hate  of 
barbarifm,  from  which  the  colonies  from  Aha  and  Egypt 
had  drawn  them. 

The  reader  may  call  to  mind  what  I  have  already  Paid  in 
the  firh  book,  of  the  efforts  which  the  defeendents  of  Her¬ 
cules  made  to  enter  into  the  domain  of  their  ancehors. 
So  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy  9.  After  various  attempts, 
they  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Peloponnefus.  The  fuc- 
cefs  of.  their  enterprife  threw  Greece  into  the  greateh 
trouble  and  confulion.  Almoh  all  the  ancient  inhabitants 
■were  driven  from  their  firh  lettlements.  The  commotion 
was  general.  The  bad  eheéls  which  this  event  produced 
were  not  confined  to  thefe  calamities.  The  troops  which 
the  defeendents  of  Hercules  employed,  were  for  the  moh 
part  compofed  of  Dorians  of  Theffalyr.  Thefe  grofs  and 
lavage  people  threw  Greece  into  a  hate  of  ignorance  and 
barbarifm  nearly  equal  to  that  into  which  the  Normans 
threw  France  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  Thefe 
Dorians  exterminated  or  drove  out  almoh  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Peloponnefus,  and  of  one  part  of  Attica.  They  dehroy- 
ed  moh  of  the  ancient  cities,  and  founded  new  ones  ;  the 
citizens  of  which,  ignorant  of  letters,  and  negleéling  the 
fciences,  only  applied  themfelves  to  agriculture  and  the 
military  art.  Thole  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  who  re¬ 
mained  in  thefe  countries,  were  reduced  to  flavery.  The  o- 
thers,  forced  to  look  for  new  habitations,  fettled  themfelves 

p  See  infra,  book  5.  chap.  3.  ,  a  P.  45.  &  46. 

*  Thucyd.  1. 1.  n.  '13.  ;  Paul’.  1.  5.  c,  3.  &  4. 
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in  the  ifles,  and  on  the  coafts  of  Afia  Minor.  The  bufinefs 
of  their  fettlement,  and  the  care  of  defending  themfelves 
againfl:  the  people  of  thofe  countries,  hindered  them  for 
fome  time  of  thinking  to  cultivate  letters.  Yet  they  did 
not  entirely  negleft  them.  The  fertility  of  the  countries 
which  they  inhabited,  foon  procured  them  that  eafe  and 
repofe  fo  favourable  to  arts  and  fciences,  that  there  came 
from  thofe  countries  the  firft  authors,  who  defervcd,  in 
every  refpeft,  to  defcend  to  pofterity  ;  authors  whofe  works 
wre  cannot  at  this  time  too  much  admire  *.  It  was  from 
thefc  colonies  that  letters  repafled  into  European  Greece, 
and  there  began  to  banilh  barbarifm,  which  neverthelefs 
fupported  itfelf  there  a  long  time,  and  reigned  to  the  age 
of  thofe  celebrated  men,  whom  the  Greeks  honoured  with 
the  name  of  Sages,  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  times  of  Solon 
and  Pififtratus f . 


*  Homer,  Herodotus,  frc. 

f  See  Les  mémoires  de  1' academic  des  infcriptions,  tom.  7.  mémoires 
9-  33*-  &332. 
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IN  treating  of  the  origin  of  commerce  and  navigation 
in  the  firfl  part  of  this  work,  it  was  neceflary  to  re¬ 
train  ourfelves  to  general  views.  An  effect  of  the 
obfcurity  which  reigns  over  the  hiflory  of  the  ages  which 
then  fixed  our  attention  ;  thofe  at  prefent  in  queflion  will 
procure  us  more  fatisfadlion.  One  may  enter  into  fome 
details  on  the  flate  of  commerce  and  navigation  among 
many  nations.  In  the  account  I  am  going  to  give,  I  fhall 
obferve  the  chronological  order  and  the  fuccefiion  of  faéts, 
as  much  as  poflible  ;  it  is  for  that  reafon,  I  fhall  firfl  fpeak 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  maritime  enterprifes  of  Sefoflris  are 
the  mofl  ancient  we  have  any  knowledge  of  in  the  times 
of  which  we  now  undertake  to  give  the  pi&ure. 

C  H  A  P.  L 

Of  the  Egyptians. 

I  Said  in  the  preceding  volume,  that  the  firfl  inhabitants 
of  Egypt  had  little  inclination  for  commerce  ;  I  fhew- 
ed  alio,  that  they  mufl  have  addicted  themfelves  to  navi¬ 
gation.  only  very  lately.  Policy  and  fuperflition  oppofed 
them3.  Sefoflris,  who  afcended  the  throne  about  1659 
years  before  Chriil b,  filenced  thefe  motives,  and  banifhed 
thefe  prejudices.  This  prince,  whofe  ambition  knew  no 
bounds,  had  propofed  the  conquefl  of  the  univerfe  c.  But 
it  was  difficult  for  him  to  undertake  fo  vafl  a  project  with- 

Sce  book  4.  chap,  2 .  h  Supra,  book  1 ,  chap.  3.  p.  11, 

c'  J>iod  1.  i(  p,  63  ,. 
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out  a  fleet.  Rejecting  therefore  the  principles  which  the 
kings  his  predeceffors  had  followed,  with  refpedt  to  the  ma¬ 
rine,  he  equipped  a  very  large  fleet  ;  it  confided,  they  fay, 
of  400  fail d.  If  we  believe  the  report  of  the  authors  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  thefe  were  the  fird  Ihips  of  war  that  had  been 
feenc.  Before  the  Egyptians  had  only  had  weak  barks, 
or  even  rafts,  which  ferved  them  to  coad  about  the  borders 
of  the  Arabian  gulf f.  It  was  likewife  on  this  fea  that 
Sefodris  made  his  fleet  be  built».  1  am  perfuaded,  though 
the  ancients  do  not  fay  fo,  that  to  effedt  this  lie  had  re- 
courfe  to  Phoenician  workmen.  It  is  equally  probable,  that 
the  greated  part  of  the  tackling  which  rigged  thefe  veifels, 
was  got  from  the  fame  nation. 

By  means  of  his  fleet,  Sefodris  made  himfelf  mader  of 
the  greated  part  of  the  maritime  provinces,  and  the  coads 
of  the  Indian  fea  h.  We  do  not  fee  that  this  prince  is 
faid  to  have  had  Ihips  on  the  Mediterranean.  Diodorus 
fays,  it  is  true,  that  Sefodris  conquered  the  _  Cyclades  u 
But  it  is  very  probable  that  this  expreffion  fhould  be  under- 
dood  of  fome  ifles  of  the  Indian  fea,  and  not  of  thole 
which  the  ancients  knew  under  that  name  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  The  manner  alone  in  which  Diodorus  expredes 
himfelf,  is  enough  to  fhew  it  *  ;  efpecially,  as  neither  he, 
nor  Herodotus,  fay  in  any  other  place,  that  Sefodris  had 
a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  reign  of  this  prince  was  a  brilliant,  but  fhort  epoch, 
for  the  marine  among  the  Egyptians.  In  effect,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  fuccedors  of  Sefodris  ever  entered  in¬ 
to  his  views,  or  continued  his  projects.  The  writers  of 
antiquity  do  not  mention  any  maritime  enterprife  under¬ 
taken  in  Egypt,  in  the  ages  we  are  at  prefent  running  o- 

d  Id.  ibid.  p.  64.  e  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  102.  ;  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  64. 

f  Plin.  1.  7.  feét.  57.  p.  4i7.  E  Herod.  1.  2,  n.iC2,  ;  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  64. 

h  Herod.  &  Diod.  locis  cit. 

Thefe  authors  only  fpeak  of  the  "Red  fea  ;  but  it  is  known,  that  under  that 
denomination,  the  ancients  included  all  the  fpace  of  lea  whLh  waihes  Afia 
to  the  fouth. 

'  L.  1.  p.  65. 

*  The.  name  of  Cyclades  is  a  geneiical  term,  which  may  agree  with  many 
colleclipns  of  ifles. 
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ver.  The  ancient  manner  of  thinking,  'with  refpedl  to 
commerce  and  navigation,  relumed  its  empire.  Entirely 
taken  up  with  the  means  of  rendering  the  inland  com¬ 
merce  of  his  kingdom  very  flourilhing,  Sefoflris  wanted  to 
have  an  eafy  communication  between  the  different  provin¬ 
ces  of  Egypt.  With  this  view,  he  had  caufed  many  canals 
to  be  cut,  which  came  from  the  Nile  J,  and  communicated 
with  each  other.  By  thus  facilitating  the  tranfport  of  com¬ 
modities,  he  had  taken  care  that  plenty  Ihould  fpread  it- 
felf  over  all  his  kingdom.  Thefe  works  fo  proper  to  en¬ 
courage  commerce,  yet  could  not  infpire  the  Egyptians 
with  a  tafte  for  it  ;  they  did  not  try  to  extend  their  com¬ 
merce  to  any  diflance,  nor  to  make  with  foreigners  efla- 
blifhments  capable  of  fupporting  it  ;  for  I  do  not  think  one 
can  refer  to  this  end  the  different  colonies  which  Cecrops 
and  Danaus  conducted  from  Egypt  into  Greece,  about  an 
hundred  years  after  Sefoflris.  We  know  that  the  chiefs 
of  thefe  new  migrations  kept  up  no  relation  with  Egypt 
They  ought  then  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  adventurers, 
who,  difcontented  with  their  lot,  put  themfelves  at  the 
head  of  a  troop  of  vagabonds  to  go  and  feek  their  fortune 
in  a  foreign  land.  I  alfo  think  that  it  had  been  with  thefe 
fécond  colonies  as  with  the  firft,  that  is  to  fay,  that  they 
made  their  palfage  from  Egypt  into  Greece  in  Phoenician 
bottoms n. 

The  Egyptians  continued  to  give  very  little  accefs  to 
flrangers.  The  ports  of  Egypt,  except  that  of  Naucratis, 
remained  always  lliut.  They  were  not  opened  till  under 
the  reign  of  Pfammeticus  •,  that  is  to  lay,  more  than  ioos 
years  after  Sefoflris. 

Although  ancient  Egypt  was  little  given  to  commerce, 
the  people  notwithllanding  enjoyed  immenfe  riches.  They 
owed  them  to  the  exploits  and  the  conquefts  of  their  firft 
fpvereigns.  Thefe  princes  had  over-run  and  fubjedled  a 
great  part  of  Afia  r.  Thele  wars  were  not  unprofitable  : 

1  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  108.  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  66.  t 

P1  See  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  154.  p  See  Marfh.  p.  109.  8c  no. 

?  piod.  I.  î.  p.  78,  p  Id.  ibid.  p.  23.  24.  8c  56. 
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Sefoftris  got  by  his  expeditions  an  immenfe  booty  <*.  Be- 
iides,  he  impofed  confiderable  tributes  of  every  fort  on  the 
nations  he  had  conquered  r.  They  were  even  obliged  to 
bring  them  to  Egypt f.  The  fucceflors  of  this  prince  imi¬ 
tated  his  example.  Ancient  inscriptions,  which  dill  fubfilt- 
ed  in  the  times  of  Strabo  and  Tacitus,  marked  the  weight 
of  gold  and  of  filver,  the  number  of  arms  and  of  horfes, 
the  quantity  of  ivory  and  perfumes,  of  corn  and  other  com¬ 
modities  that  each  nation  was  to  pay  *.  Tliefe  tributes,  by 
the  report  of  Tacitus,  equalled  thole  which  in  his  time  the 
Parthians  and  even  the  Romans  could  demand  from  the 
people  under  their  dominion  «. 

It  is  not  then  furprifing,  that,  in  fpite  of  their  difinclination 
to  commerce,  ancient  Egypt  is  laid  to  have  enjoyed  great 
opulence.  By  the  conquefts  of  her  firfl  monarchs,  Ihe  was 
become  the  centre  or  boundary  of  a  great  part  of  the  riches 
of  Afia.  The  fuperb  monuments  which  thefe  princes  caufed 
to  be  ere&ed,  the  immenfe  works  which  they  undertook, 
fpread  money  over  the  nation,  and  circulated  their  treafures. 
Each  private  perfon  profited  by  it,  and  might  that  way  alone 
enrich  himfelf  readily  enough.  Befuies,  they  were  very 
luxurious  in  Egypt  in  early  times.  One  may  judge  of  this 
by  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  vales,  the  precious  habits, 
&c.  which  the  Ifraelites  brought  from  that  country  when 
they  came  out  of  it 


CHAP.  II. 


Of  the  Ph^ni ci  ans 


I  Have  referved  for  the  ages  which  we  are  running  over 
at  prefenr,  many  details  relating  to  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  the  Phoenicians.  It  is  in  effedl  to  this  epoch, 
that  moft  of  the  maritime  enterprifes  which  have  rendered 


*  Ibid.  p.  65.  r  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  64.  &  '  ' 
1  Strabo,  1. 17.  p.  1171.  ;  Tacit,  annal.  1 
?  £xod.  c.  12.  v.  35. 


f  Ibid.  p.  65. 
»  Ibid. 
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thefe  people  fo  famous  in  antiquity  fhould  be  referred.  Their 
hiftory  fur  nifties  a  very  convincing  proof  what  induftry  can 
do,  and  {hews  very  evidently  to  what  pitch  commerce  is 
capable  of  railing  a  nation  which  applies  to  it  with  ardor. 

When  we  fpeak  of  the  Phoenicians,  we  mull  diftinguifli 
the  times  with  accuracy.  Thefe  people  poftefted  originally 
a  large  extent  of  countries,  comprifed  under  the  name  of 
the  land  of  Canaan.  They  loft  the  greateft  part  of  it  by 
the  conquefts  of  the  Ifraelites  under  Joftiua.  The  lands 
which  fell  in  the  divifion  to  the  tribe  of  Aflier,  extended  to 
Sidony.  That  city  notwithftanding  was  not  fubdued.  The 
inhabitants  preferved  their  lives  and  liberty  z.  It  even 
appears,  that  they  were  not  difturbed,  but  were  permitted 
to  enjoy  great  tranquillity  a.  The  Sidonians  made  ufe  of 
this  to  continue  their  commerce,  and  laboured  to  extend  it 
more  and  more.  They  even  found  themfelves  foon  able 
enough  to  opprefs  the  Ifraelites  in  their  turn.  This  event 
happened  in  the  times  of  the  judges  b.  We  are  ignorant 
of  the  circumftances,  which  befides  are  foreign  to  our  oft- 
je<ft.  Let  us  return  to  the  commerce  of  the  Sidonians. 

If  the  conquefts  of  joftiua  took  from  the  Phoenicians  a 
great  part  of  their  dominion,  they  were  well  paid  by  the 
confequences  of  that  event.  To  fupport  and  maintain  their 
commerce  with  advantage,  thefe  people  had  occafion  to  e- 
ftabliih  warehoufes  in  the  different  countries  where  bufinefs 
might  draw  them.  They  were  not  able  to  form  lafting 
fettlements,  but  by  the  aid  of  a  certain  number  of  colonies. 
The  revolution  occafioned  in  the  countries  of  Canaan  by 
the  irruption  of  the  Hebrew  people,  enabled  the  Sidonians 
to  fend  colonies  where- ever  they  thought  proper.  In  effecft, 
the  greateft  part  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Paleftine 
feeing  themfelves  threatened  with  entire  deftrudlion,  had 
recourfe  to  flight  to  fave  themfelves.  Sidon  offered  them 
an  alylum  :  they  caft  themfelves  upon  them  ;  but  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  that  city  was  not  fufficient  to  fupport  this  multitude 


o! 
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of  refugees  ;  it  happened  that  they  were  (till  under  a  necef- 
jfity  of  finding  new  fettlements  e.  Sidon  lent  them  ftiips, 
and  made  good  ufe  of  tliefe  new  inhabitants  to  extend  their 
trade  and  form  fettlements.  From  hence,  that  great  num¬ 
ber  of  colonies  which  went  then  from  Phoenicia,  to  fpread 
themfelves  in  all  the  countries  of  Africa  and  of  Europe. 

I  (hall  not  undertake  to  particularife  exadlly  all  the  places 
where  the  Phoenicians  came  to  introduce  themfelves.  The 
reader  may  confult  the  authors  who  have  difcufled  this  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  extent  it  requires,  and  the  exadlnefs  it  merits  *. 
I  (hall  confine  myfelf  to  general  fads,  which  may  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  of  the  nature  and  of  the  extent  of  the  com¬ 
merce  which  that  nation  carried  on  in  the  ages  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  of  at  prefent.  I  fhall  alfo  obferve,  that  then  there  was 
no  mention  made  of  Tyre,  not  even  of  the  ancient  Tyre 
which  was  taken  by  Nabuchodonofor.  That  city  was  not 
built  till  about  40  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy  d.  It  owed 
its  origin  to  a  colony  of  Sidonians  c.  Their  beginnings, 
like  all  thofe  new  fettlements,  were  very  weak.  Homer, 
who  fpeaks  fo  often  of  Sidon,  does  not  once  name  Tyre. 
That  city  was  not  diftinguifhed  enough  in  his  time,  to  de- 
ferve  a  place  in  hiftory. 

To  return  to  our  fubjedt,  the  Hrfb  fettlements  of  the 
Phoenicians  were  in  the  ifles  of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes.  They 
paffed  fucceffively  into  Greece,  into  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 
Afterwards  they  tranfported  themfelves  among  the  Gauls, 
and  always  advancing,  they  difeovered  the  fouthern  part  of 
Spain.  Thefe  people  were  inconteftably  the  firft  navigators 
who  are  faid  to  have  penetrated  into  that  extremity  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  is  even  in  the  Phoenician  language,  that  we  muft 
fearch  for  the  etymology  of  the  name  which  that  king¬ 
dom  ftill  bears  at  this  day  f . 

Till 

c  See  Procop.  de  bcllo  Vandal.  1.  2.  c.  10.  *  Bochart,  Huet,  Newton,  &c. 

d  Marflh.  p.  290.  e  See  part  1 .  b.  4.  c.  2.  art.  1. 

+  They  pretend  that  Spain  was  formerly  filled  with  lo  prodigious  a  quantity 
of  rabbits,  that  thefe  animals,  by  means  of  digging  the  earth,  almoft  overturned 
the  houfes.  Varro,  dererujîica,  1.  3.  c.  13.  ;  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  213.  214.  &  236.  ; 
Plln.l  8.  left.  43.  &  83. 

Saphan,] in  Hebrew,  little  different  from  the  Phoenician,  fignifies  talLit. 
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Till  this  time  the  Phoenicians,  like  all  the  people  of  anti¬ 
quity,  had  not  gone  out  of  the  Mediterranean:  their  mari¬ 
time  expeditions  were  confined  to  the  compafs  of  that  fea; 
and  the  fouth  of  Spain  was  the  bounds  of  their  voyages. 
But  that  reftlefs  nation,  covetous  of  gain,  foon  undertook 
the  greatefl  enterprifes.  By  palling  the  fouthern  point  of 
Spain,  the  Phoenician  failors  had  perceived,  that  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  communicated  by  a  pretty  narrow  canal  with  an¬ 
other  fea.  The  dangers  which  prefented  themfelves  of 
going  over  this  dangerous  pafiage,  and  to  engage  them¬ 
felves  in  unknown  latitudes,  had  always  frightened  the 
Phoenician  pilots.  Yet  encouraged  by  perpetual  fuccefles, 
they  durfl  at  lafl  venture  themfelves.  Thus  about  1250 
years  before  Chrift,  the  Phoenician  fhips  were  feen  coming 
out  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  palling  the  Straits,  entered 
on  the  ocean  f.  Succefs  crowned  theboldnefs  of  this  enter- 
prife.  They  landed  on  the  weflern  coaft  of  Spain.  This 
jfirft  voyage  was  followed  by  many  others.  The  Phoenicians 
foon  fent  colonies  into  thefe  countries,  founded  cities  there, 
and  formed  lafling  fettlements. 

Their  principal  attention  was  to  that  ille,  known  at  pre- 
fent  by  the  name  of  Cadiz  *.  They  were  not  long  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  importance  and  advantage  of  that  port.  It 
was  a  convenient  florehoufe  to  lay  up  the  rich  effeds  which 
they  brought  from  Alia  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 
They  could  likewife  colled  there  thofe  they  received  from 
Betique  and  other  countries  of  Spain.  To  fecure  the  pof- 
felfion  of  that  ille,  the  Phoenicians  built  a  city  there  h,  to 
which  they  gave  a  name  declarative  of  the  utility  it  was  to 
them,  and  the  ufe  they  made  of  it.  They  named  it  Gadir , 
a  word  which  means  refuge,  inclofue  h 

The  advantage  which  the  Phoenicians  had  at  firft  by 

SP  ANIJ  A  in  the  fame  language,  from  whence  the  Romans  have  made  ffifpania, 
and  we  Spain,  as  much  as  to  lay  full  of  rabbits.  Bochart;'»  Phaleg.  1.  3.  c.  7. 
p. 190. 

f  See  Diod.  1.  5.  p4  345.  ;  Bochart  in  Phaleg.  1.  3.  c.  7.  p.  189.  ;  In  Canaan, 

Î.  1.  c.  34.  p.  662. 

s  It  is  fituated  near  the  weftern  coaft  of  Andalufia. 

*  Diod.  1.  5.  p.  345.  i  Bochart  in  Canaan,  1. 1.  c.  34.  p.  673. 
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trading  with  Spain,  was  very  confiderable.  The  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  rich  country  were  very  deflitute  of  arts 
and  fciences.  They  had  gold  and  hiver  in  abundance,  but 
they  did  not  know  the  ufe  of  them  :  ignorant  of  the  value 
of  tliofe  metals,  they  employed  them  for  the  mod  vile 
ufes  k.  The  Phoenicians  knew  very  well  how  to  avail  them- 
felves  of  that  ignorance.  In  exchange  for  oil  and  fome 
trifles  which  they  gave  to  thefe  people,  they  received  of 
them  fo  prodigious  a  quantity  of  hiver,  that  their  {hips  could 
not  tranfport  the  treafure.  They  were  obliged  to  take 
out  all  the  lead  with  which  their  anchors  were  loaded,  and 
to  put  there  the  fpare  hiver  *.  The  hiftory  of  the  fir  ft 
voyages  which  the  Europeans  made  to  America,  gives  us  an 
exa<5l  imao-e  of  thefe  ancient  events. 

n 

The  riches  which  the  Phoenicians  drew  from  Spain,  were 
not  confined  to  gold  and  hiver;  without  fpeaking  of  wax, 
honey,  pitch,  vermilion,  &c<  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  above 
all  tin,  were  the  moft  lucrative  objects  in.  All  that  was 
formerly  ufed  of  this  laft  metal  pafîèd  through  the  hands  of 
the  Phoenicians.  This  Ihort  expolure  fuffices  to  (hew  the 
immenle  profits  the  return  of  fhips  loaded  with  fuch  cargoes 
would  produce;  for  it  is  certain,  that  Phoenicia  kept  up  a 
correfpondence  with  all  its  colonies  except  Egypt,  which 
appears  to  have  had  entirely  oppohte  principles. 

Spain  was  not  the  only  country  beyond  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules,  where  the  Phoenicians  had  penetrated.  Being  fami- 
liarifed  with  the  navigation  of  the  ocean,  they  extended 
themfelves  to  the  left  of  the  flraits  of  Cadiz,  as  far  as  to  the 
right.  Strabo  allures  us,  that  thefe  people  had  gone  over 
a  part  of  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa  a  little  time  after  the 
War  of  Troy.  According  to  this  author,  they  had  there 
formed  fome  fettlements  and  built  fome  cities  B. 

I  dare  not  place  in  the  fame  ages,  their  paffage  into  Eng- 

k  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.224. 

1  Arift.  de  mirab.  aufcnlt.  t.  1 .  p.  1 165.;  Diod.  1.  5.  p.  358. 

m  Diod.  1.  5.  p.  361.  ;  P.  Mela.  i.  2.  c.  6.  ;  Strabo,  ).  3.  p.  212.  213.  &.  219.  ; 
Plin.  1.  3.  feet.  Ai  p.  145.  1.  4.  fed.  34.  p.  228.  1.  34.  fed.  47. 

E  L.  1.  p.  83.  1.  3.  p.  224. 
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land.  We  might  perhaps  determine  it  by  a  reflexion  which 
the  reading  of  the  writers  of  antiquity  furnilhes  us  with. 
They  were  perfuaded,  that  all  the  tin  that  was  confumed  in 
the  known  world,  came  from  the  ides  of  Caditerides  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  thefe  ides  were  the  Sorlingues,  and 
a  part  of  Cornwall  We  fee  by  the  books  of  Modes,  that, 
in  his  time,  tin  was  known  in  Paleftine  p.  Homer  teaches 
us  alfo,  that  they  made  ufe  of  this  metal  in  the  heroic 
ages  9.  This  poet,  we  know,  never  gives  to  the  ages  he 
fpeaks  of  but  only  fuch  knowledge  as  he  knew  belonged  to 
them.  It  fhould  follow  then,  that  the  Phoenicians  had  traded 
In  England,  in  very  remote  antiquity.  Yet  that  is  not  my 
fentiment. 

In  acknowledging  that  they  ufed  tin  very  anciently  in 
many  countries  of  Aha,  yet  I  do  not  think,  that  they  got  it 
from  England.  There  is  too  great  a  diftance  between  that 
ide  and  Spain,  to  prefume,  that  the  Phoenicians  had  at¬ 
tempted  that  paftage  in  the  ages  we  are  at  prefent  fpeaking 
of.  Such  a  pahage  could  not  be  made  without  quitting 
the  co alls  too  much.  They  mull  abandon  themfelves  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  open  fea.  It  may  be  faid,  that  it  was  from 
the  coaflof  Gaul  oppohte  to  England,  that  the  Phoenicians 
went  into  that  country  ;  but  that  opinion  would  fuppofe, 
that,  in  the  moft  early  times,  thefe  people  had  run  over  all 
the  coafts  of  Spain,  and  almofl  all  thofe  of  Gaul  ;  a  fentiment 
that  appears  to  me  improbable.  I  think  then,  that,  in  thefe 
ancient  times,  it  was  Spain  and  Portugal  which  furnifhed 
the  Phoenicians  with  the  tin  with  which  thefe  people  traded 
fo  advantageoufly  with  other  nations.  This  metal  was 
formerly  very  plentiful  in  thefe  two  countries r. 

From  the  enumeration  I  have  juft  made  of  the  countries 
the  Phoenicians  traded  to  in  the  ages  we  are  at  prefent 
fpeaking  of,  we  may  plainly  fee,  what  then  was  the  great- 
iiefs  and  extent  of  their  commerce.  We  may  judge  of  it 


°  See  Bochart,  Can.  1.  i.  c.  39.  p.  722.  &  724, 
p  Num.c.  31.  v.  22.  f  Uiad.  I.11.  v.  25.  &  34.  &c. 

r  Diod.  1.5.  p.  361.;  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  219.;  Plin.  1.4.  fe£t  34.  p.  228. 1.  34, 
feét,  474  Stephan,  de  urbib,  voce  Tetçrnrwç,  p ,  639, 
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by  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  the  Ifraelites  found  in 
Paleftine,  and  by  the  luxury  and  magnificence  which  then 
reigned  in  thefe  countries.  The  fovereigns  were  there 
clothed  in  purple,  the  people  wore  gold  ear-rings  and  line 
necklaces.  Even  their  camels  were  adorned  with  fluds, 
chains,  and  plates  of  gold  f.  Thole  fadh  are  very  lufHcient 
proofs  of  the  riches  the  Phoenicians  had  been  ufed  to  in 
Paleftine.  Their  commerce  was  fo  much *t he  more  advan¬ 
tageous,  as  in  thefe  ancient  times  the  different  countries  of 
our  world  had  fcarce  any  relation  with  each  other.  By 
this  means,  the  Phoenicians  became  commiflioners  and  fac¬ 
tors  to  all  the  known  world.  We  fee,  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
war  of  Troy,  the  Sidonians  were  able  to  furnifh  other  nations 
with  every  thing  that  could  contribute  to  luxury  and  mag¬ 
nificence  *.  Such  was  the  fource  of  the  immenfe  riches  that 
the  Phoenicians  had  amafled.  All  trade  being  in  their  hands, 
thefe  intelligent  people  only  let  people  have  a  glimpfe  of 
what  they  thought  proper.  They  concealed  with  care  the 
places  to  which  they  failed,  and  tried  by  all  forts  of  means 
to  take  the  knowledge  of  it  from  other  nations  ».  The  ob- 
feurity  which  they  affe&ed  to  throw  over  their  trade,  made 
them  be  taxed  with  cunning  and  fraud  x.  Let  us  at  pre- 
fent  enter  into  fome  examination  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Phoenician  (hips  were  conftrudted.  We  will  alfo  fay  a 
word  or  two  of  their  progrefs  in  the  art  of  navigation. 

Originally  they  had  only  rafts,  pirogues  or  fimple  boats. 
They  ufed  oars  to  conduct  thefe  weak  and  light  veflels.. 
As  navigation  extended  itfelf  and  became  more  frequent, 
they  perfected  the  conftru&ion  of  fhips,  they  made  them  of 
a  much  larger  capacity.  There  muff  then  have  been  more 
hands  and  more  art  to  work  them.  The  induftry  of  man 
commonly  incrcafes  in  proportion  to  his  wants.  They  were 
not  long  of  difeovering  the  ufe  they  might  draw  from  the 
wind  to  haften  and  facilitate  the  courfe  of  a  fhip;  and  they 

f  Judg.  c.  8.  v.  21.  &c. 

r  Horn.  Iliad.  1.  6.  v.  289.  290.  1.  23.  v.  743.  ;  OdylT.  1;  4.  v.  r 54.  1.  15.  v 


114. 

•  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  265. 
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found  out  the  art  of  aiding  it  by  means  of  mails  and  fails. 
There  reigns  a  very  great  obfcurity  about  the  time  when 
thefe  acceffory  parts  of  a  fliip  were  invented.  I  think  the 
Phoenicians  were  the  firft  who  made  ufe  of  the  wind.  I  even 
think  this  manner  of  failing  pretty  ancient  among  thefe 
people.  For  how  could  they  have  undertaken  luch  long 
and  difficult  navigations  as  I  have  juft  mentioned  with  fbips 
without  fails  ?  Like  our  galleys,  thefe  veffels  went  alfo  with 
oars.  They  ufed  fails  when  the  weather  was  favourable, 
and  had  recourfe  to  oars  during  calms,  or  when  the  wind 
was  contrary. 

I  faid  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  that  many  people 
were  given  to  navigation  very  anciently.  They  could  not 
long  traverfe  the  feas,  without  having  difputes  and  con- 
tefts  rife  up  among  them.  Covetoufnefs,  the  pride  of 
being  at  the  head,  and  jealoufy,  muft  make  them  then  think 
of  the  means  of  attacking  and  defending  themfelves  with 
fuccefs  on  the  feas.  From  thence  they  invented  a  fort  of 
ihips  proper  for  that  ufe.  We  have  feen  before,  that  Sefoflris 
paffed  in  antiquity  for  the  firft  who  had  fhewn  flips  of 
wary.  But  I  think  we  fhould  rather  give  that  honour  to 
'  the  Phoenicians  *.  Be  that  as  it  will,  we  know,  that,  in  the 
ages  of  which  we  now  fpeak,  they  diftinguifhed  two  forts 
of  veffels,  one  deflined  for  commerce,  and  the  other  for 
naval  expeditions.  The  fabric  of  thefe  two  forts  of  Ihips 
was  dilferent.  The  Phoenician  Ihips  of  war,  which  I  pre¬ 
fume  ferved  as  a  model  to  other  nations,  were  long  and 
pointed.  They  called  them  Arco  a  ;  this  is  all  that  can 
be  faid.  Their  merchant- fiiips  were  called  Gaulus  and  Gan - 
loi  ;  they  were  on  the  contrary  of  a  round  form  b,  or,  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  almoft  round*.  For  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve,  that,  by  the  expreffion  round  veffels,  the  ancients 
pieant  a  perfçd  roundnefs.  How  could  fuch  flips  keep, 

y  Supra,  chap.  i.p.  291.  2  See  ibid. 

a  Bochart,  Canaan,  1. 2.  c.  11.  p.  819.  &  820. 

b  Bochart,  ib. 

*  This  i$  the  idea  Feftus  gives  when  fpeaking  of  the  ihips  called  Gaulus  ; 
fie  defines  them,  Gaulus ,  genus  navigii  pern  rotundum,  voce  Gaulus ,  p.  1 62. 
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their  way?  They  would  at  mod;  be  only  capable  of  fail¬ 
ing  on  rivers.  I  think  then  the  Gaulas  had  their  holds  very 
large  to  be  able  to  carry  more  goods.  They  called  them 
round  in  oppofition  to  iliips  of  war  which  were  extremely 
pointed. 

Thefe  forts  of  veflels  which  had  their  hulk  laro-e  and  the 

o 

keel  flat c,  were  fubjeâ:  to  great  inconveniencies,  and  mult 
have  caufed  great  obflaçles  in  failing.  A  fliip  in  effect  of 
a  round  built  and  a  large  and  flat  bottom,  would  only  draw 
very  little  water  *.  From  hence  it  would  yield  to  all  winds, 
becaufe  it  would  want  a  point  of  fupport.  Having  a  few 
feet  in  the  water,  fhe  would  Hide  over  the  furface  of  the 
waves,  without  being  able  to  defend  herfelf  or  refill  them. 
3he  could  not  then  hold  her  courfe  without  having  the 
wind  in  the  poop  ;  and  would  not  be  able  to  carry  much 
fail  f.  The  run  of  the  Phoenician  merchant-fhips  rnuft 
have  been,  in  confequence  of  thefe  principles,  very  flow 
and  very  uncertain.  Such  fort  of  veflcls  muh  neçeflarily 
take  up  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  lead  voyages.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  ffiew  why  the  firft  navigators  had  fludied  to 
give  a  round  form  to  their  merchant-fhips.  That  fort  of 
conftrudlion  agreed  perfectly  with  the  flate  of  navigation 
in  thefe  remote  times.  At  that  time  they  never  quitted 
the  coafls  but  fromneceffity.  The  ancients,  of  confequence, 

c  Tacit,  annal.  J.  2.  c.  6. 

*  They  fay  of  a  fhip,  that  fhe  draws  fo  many  feet  of  water,  to  exprefs 
how  many  feet  fhe  is  funk  in  the  fca. 

f  A  fhip  of  a  long  make,  and  that  enters  deeply  into  the  water,  keeps  her 
courfe  in  almoft  all  winds.  By  prefenting  her  fide,  fhe  makes  from  the 
large  fheet  of  water  againft  which  fhe  prefTes,  a  fupport  fufficienf  to  refill  the 
contrary  motion  which  the  wind  may  imprefs  on  her  fails.  A  king's  fhip, 
for  example,  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  that  draws 
more  than  twenty  feet  of  water.  What  a  force  muff  it  not  be  for  fuch  a 
fhip  to  be  able  to  difplace  f dewife  the  enormous  mafs  of  water  which  refills 
it  in  a  direction  perpendicular  toits  length?  It  follows  then  from  the  effort 
of  the  wind,  combine  1  with  the  ref  ftance  of  the  water,  that  fuch  a  vellel 
will  efcape  by  the  diagonal.  Thus  the  wind  large,  or  on  the  quarter,  is  at 
this  time  reckoned  the  bell  wind  to  make  a  voyage.  The  wind  in  the  poop, 
is  not  fo  favourable,  becaufe  in  that  cafe  theie  is  only  a  part  of  the  fa  Is  in 
ufe  ;  the  wind  cannot  act  upon  them  all  at  one  time. 

could 
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could  not  give  much  depth  to  their  vefTels  d  ;  they  endea- 
voured  then  to  gain  in  the  breadth  what  they  had  loft  in 
the  depth. 

I  do  not  think  that  thefe  fhips  had  a  prow  and  a  poop 
marked  and  diflinét.  The  form  of  them  might  be  the 
fame  e.  They  might,  as  appears  to  me,  iteer  them  both 
ways.  I  judge  thus  from  their  fabric,  which  was  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  our  vefTels.  We  have  only  one  rudder  fixed  to 
the  poop,  but  the  ancients  had  to  three  or  four  f  \  that  is 
to  fay,  properly  (peaking,  they  had  none  ;  and  what  they 
ufed  for  it,  was,  as  I  prefume,  a  fort  of  very  large  and 
very  long  oar  *.  Thefe  drips  might,  by  this  means,  be 
worked  any  way  they  pleaded.  Some  Indian  nations  llili 
ufe  at  this  time  diips  which  equally  fail  by  the  prow  or  by 
the  poop  s.  Perhaps  alfo  the  rudders  of  the  ancients,  in- 
flead  of  being  fixed  to  the  poop  or  the  prow,  were  placed 
on  the  Tides h,  as  they  are  feen  on  the  praos ,  or  pirogues 
of  Bantam1. 

The  methods  and  praflices  the  Phoenicians  made  ufe  of 
to  diredt  their  navigations,  are  not  known  to  us.  Hiflory 
has  tranfmitted  nothing  to  us  on  a  fubjedl  fo  curious  and 
interefling.  I  fhall  not  therefore  flop  to  make  conjectures 
founded  on  no  facts.  I  only  think  to  be  able  to  explain 
why  thefe  people  had  undertaken  great  enterprifes  before 
any  other  nation  of  antiquity. 

In  treating  of  the  means  ufed  by  the  firft  navigators 
to  know  their  route,  and  to  be  certain  after  a  (form  how 
far  they  had  been  thrown  out  of  their  way,  I  faid  that 
Urfa  Major  had  been  probably  the  firft  guide  they  had  fol- 

d  See  Tacit,  annal  1.  2.c.  6. 

c  See  Hygin.  fab.  168.  &  227.  ;  Suid.  in  voce  ’A pÇiwçvftvciiç,  t.  1.  p.  153. 
and  voce  Aikçotu,  P*  589.  ;  Scheffer,  de  milit.  nav.  veter.  1.  2.  c.  5.  p.  147. 

f  Athen.  1.  11.  c.  12.  p.  489.  ;  Hygin.  fab.  14.  p.  50.;  Scheffer  loco  oil.  p.  146. 

*  There  are  feen  pretty  large  and  ftrong  boats  on  the  Seine  which  have  no 
other  rudder. 

fi  Rec.  des  voyages  qui  ont  fervi  à  rétabliffement  de  la  compagnie  des 
Indes  Holland,  t.  4.  p.  594. 

II  See  Tacit,  annal.  1.  2.  c.  6. 

^Voyages  de  la  campagnie  des  Indes  Holland.  1. 1.  p.  367. 
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lowed.  I  have  {hewn  at  the  fame  time  to  what  inconve- 
niencies  that  choice  expofed  them  k.  The  Phoenicians  were 
the  firft  who  perceived  it.  They  mu  ft  therefore  have 
fearched  in  the  heavens  home  point  that  would  ferve  to  di¬ 
rect  the  courfe  of  a  (hip  in  a  more  precife  and  certain  man¬ 
ner  than  Urfa  Major.  They  muft  have  perceived,  that  a- 
bove  that  conftellation  there  was  one  much  lefs,  almoft 
the  fame  figure,  but  in  a  contrary  fituation,  and  being  much 
nearer  the  pole,  never  fet  for  the  feas  they  then  frequent¬ 
ed.  They  knew  this  conftellation  by  the  name  of  Urfa 
Minor.  The  Phoenicians  chofe  a  flar  to  be  their  guide 
and  their  point  of  knowledge  l.  I  fay  a  ftar  in  general  ; 
for  in  the  times  we  are  treating  of,  that  is  to  fay,  about 
12^0  years  before  Chrift,  the  ftar  which  is  at  the  extremi¬ 
ty  of  the  tail  of  Urfa  Minor,  and  by  which  we  regulate  at 
this  time,  could  not  {hew  the  pole  with  precifion.  It 
was  then  too  diftant  m.  I  believe  that  the  Phoenicians 
made  ufe,  in  the  ages  I  fpeak  of,  of  the  bright  ftar 
placed  in  the  {boulder  of  Urfa  Minor,  which  is  of  the 
fécond  magnitude,  and  very  remarkable.  It  was  this  difeo- 
very  which  probably  encouraged  the  Phoenicians  early  to 
undertake  great  voyages,  and  to  expofe  themfelves  on  un¬ 
known  feas.  Their  {kill  in  maritime  affairs  and  in  bufi- 
nefs  was  greatly  celebrated  in  the  times  of  the  wrar  of 
Troy  n. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Phrygians ,  Lydians ,  Trojans ,  ire, 

Hlftory  has  not  handed  down  to  us  the  fame  lights  on 
the  commerce  of  the  other  people  of  Afia,  as  on  that 
of  the  Phoenicians.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  trade 
was  very  dourilhing,  in  many  countries  in  that  vaft  part 


k  See  part  r.  book,  4.  chap.  2. 

1  See  Bochart,  Can.  1.  1  c. 8. p.410.;  Palmer,  exercitat.  p.  445. 

*  Acad,  des  fciences,  année  1733,  mémoires,  p. 440. 

*  OdylT.  1.  [5,  v.  &4*5* 

Ot 
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of  the  world,  and  particularly  in  Alia  Minor,  in  the  ages 
we  are  fpeaking  of  at  prefent.  It  is  true,  as  I  have  juft 
faid,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  details  and  particulars. 
We  can  only  judge  from  certain  traCls  difperfed  in  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  the  hiftorians  of  antiquity. 

What  fable,  for  example,  declares  of  Midas,  King  of 
Great  Phrygia,  that  he  turned  into  gold  every  thing  he 
touched,  muft  be  underflood,  I  think,  of  the  (kill  of  that 
prince  to  improve  the  productions  of  his  country,  and  of 
his  attention  to  make  trade  flourifh  there.  Such  was 
the  fource  of  the  riches  of  this  prince,  fo  boafled  of  in  an¬ 
tiquity  *>.  May  not  one  fay,  by  a  metaphor,  which  is  not 
too  far  fetched,  that  the  effeCl  of  trade  is  to  turn  all  into 
gold?  This  conjecture  appears  to  me  fo  much  the  more 
probable,  as  Midas  was  particularly  attached  to  the  per¬ 
fecting  navigation.  They  fay  he  had  invented  the  anchor 
which  they  ufed  to  flop  their  lliips  p.  We  al fo'  fee  that 
the  Phrygians  were  looked  upon,  for  fome  time,  as  matters 
of  the  feaw  None  but  trading  nations  could'  pretend  to 
that  fort  of  fuperiority. 

The  Phrygians  alfo  paffed  in  antiquity  for  the  inven¬ 
tors  of  waggons  with  four  wheels1-,  fo  commodious  for  car¬ 
rying  merchandife  by  land.  I  had  forgot  to  mention,  that 
an  ancient  tradition  attributed  to  Demodice,  wife  of  Midas, 
the  invention  of  coining  money  f.  We  muft  then  con¬ 
clude,  from  all  thefe  fads,  that  the  people  of  Great  Phry¬ 
gia  were  then  much  given  to  trade. 

We  might  fay  as  much  of  thofe  who  inhabited  the  Lefler 
Phrygia.  Trade  muft  have  been  very  flourifliing  in  that 
country.  Tantalus,  who  reigned  there  about  the  middle 
of  the  ages  which  now  employ  us,  had  been  equally  re¬ 
nowned  as  well  for  his  riches  as  for  his  fordid  avarice  *. 
Mafler  of  a  great  treafure,  he  durft  not  touch  it.  His  foil 


®  See  Plin.  1.  33.  feCt.  1 5.  p.  613.  &  614. 
p  Paufan.  1.  t.  c.4.  P- 12.  q  Syncell.  p.  iSr^ 

r  Plin.  1.  7.  feCL  57.  pf  415. 

f  Pollux.  1.  7.C.  6.  §  83.  p.  1063.  :  Heraclid.  in  polit,  verbo 
r  See  Mezeriac.  ad  epift.  Ovid,  t,  2.  p.  329. 
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Pelops  made  a  better  ufe  of  it.  Obliged  to  renounce  the 
throne  of  his  father,  and  to  fly  his  country,  he  went  into 
Greece  when  Acrifius  reigned  in  Argos.  Pelops  had  brought 
great  riches  from  Afia.  That  prince  knew  to  difperfe  them 
properly.  They  owed  to  him  a  degree  of  power  that  foou 
raifed  them  above  all  the  fovereigns  of  Greece  ',  though  at 
that  time  very  poor  and  very  indigent,  trade  being  dill  un¬ 
known  in  that  part  of  Europe. 

I  have  nothing  particular  to  fay  at  this  time  on  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Lydians.  Wc  have  feen  in  the  firft  part  of 
this  work,  that  thefe  people  were  addicted  to  trade  in  very 
early  times u.  They  continued  it  with  fo  much  fuccefs, 
that  Crcefus,  their  lad  fovereign,  was  reputed  the  liched  mo¬ 
narch  in  the  univerfe. 

It  is  alfo  certain,  that  trade  mud  have  been  in  great 
edeem  in  the  kingdom  of  Troy.  The  riches  of  Priam  do  not 
permit  us  to  doubt  of  it  * **.  M  he  dates  of  that  prince  were 
lituated  very  advanrageoufly.  They  were  extended  over  all 
the  wedern  coad  of  the  Hellefpont  :  the  ifles  of  Tenedos 
and  of  Lefbos  were  even  comprehended  in  them  y .  The 
Trojans  had  known  to  profit  by  that  happy  fituation,  to  ad- 
didt  themfelves  to  commerce  and  navigation  z.  They  had 
good  ports a  and  fkilful  builders  of  fhipsb.  Æneas  and  An- 
tenor  were  able,  even  after  the  ruin  of  their  country,  to 
equip  each  a  fleet,  confiderable  enough  to  look  out  for, 
and  form  new,  fettlements  c. 

I  know  not  whether  we  mud  put  the  Carians  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  trading  nations.  The  origin  of  thefe  people  is  not 
otherwife  known.  It  is  only  known,  that  they  pretend  to 
have  inhabited,  time  immemorial,  that  province  of  Afia 
Minor,  which,  from  their  name,  is  called  Caria  J.  It  appears, 
that  the  Carians  frequented  the  fea  very  early.  But  it  was 
not  with  a  view  to  trade.  They  only  did  it  to  rob  and  pil- 

*  ThucyJ.  1.  1.  p.  6.  Sc  7-;  Plut,  in  Thef.  p.  2.  A.  u  Book  4.  c.  4  p- 269. 

&  273.  *  See  Horn.  Iliad.  1.  24.  v.  5  14.  &c. 

y  Horn.  ibiJ.  &c.;  Virgil.  Æneid.  1.  2.  v.  2r.  &c. 

*  See  Plin.  1.  7.  feed.  57-  p.  41 7-  a  Virgil.  Æneid.  1.  3.  v.  5.  &  6. 

b  Hom.  Iliad.  1. 5.  v.  60.  See.  c  Virgil.  Æneid.  1.  r.  v.  24»-  1.  3.  v.  4.  Sec. 

**  See  acad.  des  infeript.  t  9.  mcm.  p.  113. 
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lage  the  coafts.  This  at  lead  is  the  idea  that  ancient  au¬ 
thors  give  us e.  We  fee  in  effect,  that  under  the  reign  of 
Ce  crops  the  Carians  came  to  make  defcents,  and  to  ravage 
the  coaft  of  Attica  f.  They  infefted  by  their  piracies  the 
Ægean  fea  before  the  time  of  Minos*.  They  were  even  fettled 
in  the  Cyclades.  If  we  believe  Thucydides,  Minos  came 
there  to  drive  them  outh.  I  fay,  if  we  believe  Thucydides, 
for  Herodotus  does  not  agree  with  that  author  about  the 
manner  in  which  Minos  treated  the  Carians.  He  pretends, 

,  that  the  King  of  Crete  did  not  drive  them  from  the  Cyclades  ; 
they  were  permitted  to  day  there,  on  condition,  that  they 
joined  a  number  of  their  vedels  to  the  fleets  which  that 
prince  fhould  think  proper  to  equip5.  Though  it  be  thus 
in  thefe  two  narrations,  it  always  refults,  that  the  Carians 
were  addicted  to  navigation  in  very  early  antiquity  ;  but  it 
is  not  fecn  that  they  applied  equally  to  commerce. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Greeks . 

"■rE  the  reader  will  call  to  mind  what  I  have  faid  in  the 
A  preceding  books  of  the  ancient  date  of  Greece  k,  he  will 
eafily  perceive,  that  commerce  mud  have  been  unknown 
there  dor  many  ages.  The  fil'd  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Europe  had  no  connection  nor  communication,  and  by  con- 
lequence  no  traffic  nor  trade.  Their  bed  hidorians  agree 
in  this 1 .  Nearly  about  the  time  of  Abraham,  fome  colonies 
going  out  of  Egypt  palled  into  Greece.  Thefe  new  migra¬ 
tions  civilized  the  inhabitants  a  little,  and  communicated  to 
them  fome  tindlures  of  the  arts  and  fciences  ;  but  thefe  fil'd 
feeds  were  foon  choaked  111 .  Ladly,  they  faw  fucceffively, 

e  See  Thucyd.  I.  i.  p.  6. 

f  Philocor.  apud  Strab.  Î.  9.  p.  609.  s  Thucyd.  1.  1.  p.  4. 

b  Ibid.  ’  L.  ï.  n.  171. 

k  See  part  1.  book  1.  art.  5.;  part  2.  book  1 .  c.  4.  Sc  book  2,  feJt.  2.  c.  r.  ■ 

1  See  Thucyd.  1.  1.  p.  2.  111  See  fupra,  b,  2.  p.  173. 
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and  at  laid,  in  the  fpace  of  one  age,  Cecrops,  Cadmus,  Da- 
naus,  & c.  come  and  form  new  eftabliihments  in  Greece. 
Thefe  laid  colonies  fucceeded  more  happily  than  the  firfl  in 
polilhing  that  country.  Their  chiefs  fucceeded  in  perfua- 
ding  the  Greeks  to  addict  themfelves  to  agriculture  n.  From 
thence  commerce  was  feen  to  fp’ring  up  among  thefe  people. 
Thefe  faeffs  are  perfectly  conformable  10  all  that  remains 
of  ancient  traditions.  They  teach  us,  that  the  cuffcom  of 
trafficking  was  not  introduced  into  Greece  till  dome  years 
after  the  arrival  of  Cadmus.  It  is  to  Bacchus,  grandfon  of 
this  prince,  that  antiquity  attributes  the  inilitution  of  all 
the  rules  relative  to  this  objeeff 

I  faid  in  the  firfl  part  of  this  work,  that  originally  trade 
was  only  carried  on  by  exchange,  and  that  it  was  by  ddi- 
mation  they  then  regulated  the  price  of  the  effets  with 
which  they  would  trade.  We  have  there  alfo  feen,  that  the 
people  were  not  long  of  perceiving  the  inconveniencies  of 
that  way  of  trading,  and  had  fought  for  means  to  remedy  it, 
and  that  fucceffively  they  had  invented  meafures,  then  weights 
and  feales.  1  remarked,  that  they  had  afterwards  introduced 
metals  into  commerce,  as  common  figns  and  representa¬ 
tions  of  merchandife;  and  that  in  the  tint  times  it  was  the 
weight  which  regulated  the  price  ;  and  that,  lafhly,  they  had 
found  out  the  art  of  making  money  properly  lo  called.-. 
7die  hiftory  of  commerce  among  the  Greeks,  gives  us  a 
faithful  imao-e  of  thefe  different  gradations;  but  it  is  dit¬ 
fictile  to  mark  the  epoch,  and  affign  the  time  of  the  greatefl: 
part  of  thefe  cuftoms. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  primitive  manner  of  buying  and  fel¬ 
ling  by  exchange  originally  had  place  in  Greece.  This 
manner  of  trafficking  was  ft  ill  ufed  at  the  time  ol  the  war 
of  Troy.  In  the  Odvlfey,  Minerva  difguiled  in  the  figure 
of  aftranger,  fays,  that  ihe  traded  on  the  fea,  and  that  lhe 
was  going  to  Tcmele  to  look  for  tin  to  exchange  againft 
iron  w  Exchange  not  only  had  place  in  trading  by  whole- 
falc,  but  likewile  in  trading  by  retail.  In  the  Iliad,  many 

B  Sec  ibid.  p.  174.  0  P!in.  1.  7-  fed.  57.  p.  411.  p  Book  4.  c.  1. 

1  L- 1-  v.  i8i.  &c. 
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ihips  loaded  with  wine  arrived  from  Lemnos  at  the  Grecian 
camp  ;  immediately  the  troops  try  to  procure  it,  fome  for 
tin,  others  for  iron,  thefe  for  fkins,  and  thofe  for  oxen. 
They  even  gave  Haves  r. 

In  thefe  pahages  Homer  does  not  fay,  that  they  mea  fared 
or  weighed  the  goods  with  which  they  trafficked  ;  but  it  muft 
be  underflood.  We  fee  in  effedt  by  other  places  of  this 
poet,  that  meafures  f  and  balances 1  were  then  known.  We 
muft  not  therefore  depend  upon  thofe  authors,  who  would 
make  Pheidon  of  Argos  pafsfor  the  inventor  of  weights  and 
meafures  in  Greece».  That  prince  did  not  appear  till  fome 
time  after  Homer x.  I  fhall  entirely  agree,  that  Pheidon 
found  the  art  of  perfedting  weights  and  meafures  :  that  is 
the  fentiment  of  many  writers  of  antiquity  1, 

Although  the  manner  of  trafficking  by  exchange  was  hill 
ufed  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy,  yet  from  that  time 
metals  were  introduced  into  commerce.  Homer  often 
fpeaks  of  talents  of  gold  z.  It  appears  plain  enough,  that 
in  early  times  it  was  the  weight  that  determined  the  value 
of  metals  among  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  among  the  ancient 
people.  We  might  even  fay,  that  we  find  a  proof  of  it  in 
the  etymology  of  the  word  talent ,  which  was  the  fame  with 
the  Greeks  as  the  French  ideal  livre,  or  livre  of  account. 
That  term  fignified  originally  in  Greek  balances ,  weights. 

With  refpedt  to  money,  it  is  almoh  impoffible  to  be  able 
to  determine  with  precifion,  the  time  the  ufe  of  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  Greece,  The  ancients  are  divided  as  well  a- 

\ 

bout  the  epoch  as  about  the  author  of  that  invention.  Some 
give  the  honour  to  Erichthonius  fourth  King  of  Athens a. 

This 

*  L.  7.  v.  492.  &c.  f  Iliad.  1.  7.  v.  471.  &c. 

1  Ibid.  1.  8.  v.  69.  8zc. 

u  Plin.  1.  7.  feet.  57.  p.  4144  Eufeb.  chron.  1.  2.  p.  1124  Schol.  Pindar,  ad 
Glymp,  od.  13. 

x  See  Mardi,  p.  420.  y  Syncell.  p.  198.;  Iftdor.  orig.  1 .  16.  c.  24. 

This  is  whatlhould  be  concluded  from  the  manner  they  exprefs  themfelves 
about  Pheidon.  Herod,  1.  6.  n.  127.;  Strab.  1.  8.  p.  549. 

2  See  Feith.  antiq.  Horn.  1.  2.  c.  10.  p.  20 r . 

a  See  Hygin,  fab.  274.  p.  327 4  Flic.  1.  7.  led.  57.  p.  4144  Pollux,  1.  9.  c.  6. 
P.  1063. 
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This  prince  lived  about  1513  years  before  Chrift.  Others 
refer  the  art  of  coining  money  to  Pheidon  King  of  Argos h. 
This  epoch  falls  about  890  years  before  Chrift.  There  are 
laftly  fome  who  attribute  that  invention  to  Æginetes c,  but 
without  fixing  the  time. 

If  we  confult  Homer  to  clear  up  this  queftion,  we  fuall 
find  nothing  that  is  abfolutely  decifive.  This  poet,  as  1  have 
juft  faid,  fpeaks  often  enough  of  talents.  We  fee  farther, 
that,  on  many  occafions,  to  diftinguilh  the  value  or  the  price 
of  a  thing,  he  makes  ufe  of  this  expreflion  :  It  is  worth  an 
hundred  oxen  ;  it  is  worth  nine  d.  This  manner  of  expref¬ 
lion,  as  well  as  the  ufe  of  the  talent  in  Homer,  has  given 
room  for  great  difputes  among  the  critics. 

Some  think,  that  this  manner  of  defigning  the  price  of  a 
thing  by  a  certain  number  of  oxen,  fnould  not  be  taken  lite¬ 
rally.  It  iliould  be  underftood,  fay  they,  of  certain  pieces 
of  money  which  they  called  oxen,  becaufe  they  bore  the  im- 
preffion  of  that  animal c.  The  coins  of  that  fabric  were  of 
gold  {.  They  were  current  principally  among  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  in  the  iile  of  Delos  ?.  According  to  Plutarch, 
Thefeus  was  the  firft  who  ufed  this  money.  lie  marked  it 
with  an  ox,  fays  that  hiftorian,  either  in  memory  of  the  bull 
of  Marathon,  or  with  a  view  to  exhort  the  Athenians  to  til¬ 
lage  h.  I  do  not  think,  that  Plutarch  has  hit  upon  the  true 
motives  of  this  cuftom.  I  (hall  give  the  reafon  of  it  im¬ 
mediately.  Though  it  be  fo,  we  cannot  doubt,  that  thefe 
pieces  of  gold  marked  with  the  imprelfion  of  an  ox,  were  for¬ 
merly  pretty  much  difperfed  in  Greece  :  they  have  even  given 

Indeed  Pliny  and  Hyginusdo  notexprefsly  fay,  that  Erichthonius  firft  ufed 
money.  Yet  it  may  be  conjectured,  as  on  one  fide  Pliny  fays,  that  Erich- 
thonius  invented  filver,  and  on  the  other,  Hyginus  fays,  that  this  prince  was 
the  firft  who  made  that  metal  known  to  the  Athenians.  This  conjecture  is 
ftrengthened  by  the  teftimony  of  Pollux,  who  places  Erichthonius  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  thofe  who  palled  for  having  introduced  money  into  Athens. 

b  Strabo,  1.  8.  p.  577.;  Pollux,  loco  cit.  p.  ICÔ2. 

c  Ælian.  var.  hift.  1.  12.  c.  10. 

*  Iliad.  1.  2.  v.  449.  1.  6.  v.  236.  1.  21.  v.  79. 

c  Pollux,  1.  9.  c.  6.  §  60.  p.  1029.5  Schol.  Homeri  ad  Iliad.  1.  2.  v.  449.  Sc  ad 
Î.  2 r  v.  79. 

f  Schol.  Horn,  ad  Iliad .  loco  ciî,  g  Pollux,  loco  cit.  p.  1029.  Sc  1  cso. 

b  it]  Tlief.  p.  11, 
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rife  to  that  famous  and  ancient  proverb,  He  carries  an  ox 
upon  bis  tongue g  which  they  applied  to  thole  who  had  fold 
their  vote  and  were  filent  for  money  k. 

Other  critics  maintain,  that  Horner  meant  it  all  naturally 
of  oxen,  and  that  this  was  the  manner  of  efimating  and 
denoting  the  price  of  all  goods  at  the  time  of  the  war  of 
Troy1.  Thus,  when  they  laid,  that  fuch  a  thing  was  worth 
ten  oxen,  an  hundred  oxen,  &c.  they  really  meant,  that 
they  fhould  give  ten  oxen,  an  hundred  oxen  in  exchange  for 
that  merchandife. 

There  are,  laftly,  fome  who  take  a  middle  way  between 
thefe  two  opinions,  and  pretend,  that  in  thefe  palfages  of 
Homer  there  is  no  queftion  neither  of  pieces  of  money, 
which  bore  the  im predion  of  an  ox,  nor  of  real  oxen.  Their 
opinion  is,  that  this  fort  of  money  confided  in  pieces  of 
gold  or  fiver,  which  they  cut  proportionate  to  what  they 
valued  an  ox  m. 

With  refpeft  to  the  talent ,  it  is  fill  more  difficult  to  give 
an  exaCl  notion,  or  to  conjecture  what  idea  they  annexed 
to  that  word  in  the  heroic  ages.  Certain  commentators 
advance,  that  they  had  then  pieces  of  money  called  talent n. 
Others,  and  thefe  much  the  greater  number,  believe  that 
weight  alone  regulated  the  price  of  that  fort  of  money  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  that  they  called  talent  a  certain  quantity  of 
metal  weighing  a  certain  weight  :  it  is  for  this  reafon,  fay 
they,  that  there  are  lpoken  of  in  antiquity  great  and  little 
talents  relative  to  their  weight.  Farther,  they  maintain, 
that  they  never  had  pieces  of  money  known  and  denoted  by 
the  name  of  talent  :  it  was,  add  they,  a  (Impie  way  of  count¬ 
ing  and  valuing  large  fums.  Among  fuch  difputes  and  dif¬ 
ficulties,  here  is  the  fentiment  which  to  me  appears  mof 
probable. 


1  PF.fchyl .  in  Agamemn.  v.  36. 

k  Pollux,  loco  cit.  p.  1030.;  Suidas,  t.  1.  p.449.;  Hefychius  voce  TctXccvrov  ; 
Flu  ft  a th.  ad  Iliad.  1.  1.  v.  449. 

1  Pollux,  1,  9.  c.  6.  fegm.  73.  Sc  74.;  Kufter,  ad  Suid.  A XQocvu  not.  (14) 
i.  1.  p.  1 28. 


*  Ottho  Sperling,  de  nutum,  c.  22.  p.  144-  D  Feithius,  1.2.  c.  10.  p. 
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I  think,  with  the  greateft  number  of  authors,  that  the/ 
had  in  the  heroic  ages  (lamped  money  among  the  Greeks. 
I  p  re  fume,  that  this  invention  had  been  brought  to  them 
by  the  different  colonies  from  Alia  and  Egypt,  who  came 
fuccefhvely  to  eftablilh  themfelves  in  Greece.  I  think  I 
have  futficiently  (hewn  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  money  in  Phoenicia,  Allyria,  and  Egypt0.  I  (hall 
add,  that  the  firft  money  of  the  Greeks  bore  the  impreflion 
of  an  ox.  The  teftimony  of  the  writers  of  antiquity  is 
precife  and  unanimous  in  it  p.  The  motives  of  this  choice 
are  eafily  perceived.  Before  the  Greeks  had  introduced 
metals  into  their  commerce,  they  made  ufc  of  oxen  as  the 
moft  precious  merchandife  to  value  all  other  forts  of  goods 
The  Romans  did  the  fame  in  early  times r.  When  the 
Greeks  afterwards  learned  the  art  of  imprelling  on  a  certain 
portion  of  metal,  a  mark  which  could  ascertain  its  price  and 
value,  they  naturally  cliofe  at  firft  the  impreflion  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  which  had  ferved  them  originally  to  value  all  other 
merchandife.  It  feems  to  me  then,  that  Homer  meant  thefe 
ancient  pieces  in  the  paflages  where  he  values  the  price  of 
any  goods  by  a  certain  quantity  of  oxen.  I  further  think, 
that  it  had  been  with  the  firft  Greek  money  as  with  that  of 
all  the  ancient  people.  I  would  fay,  that  it  was  very  grofs 
and  fhapelefs.  We  muft  look  upon  Pheidon  of  Argos  as  the 
firft  who  is  Paid  to  have  (hewn  the  Greeks  the  art  of  giving 
to  their  coins  a  regular  and  agreeable  form.  It  is  in  this 
fenfe,  as  I  prefume,  that  we  (hould  give  to  this  prince  the 
title  of  the  inventor  of  money  in  Greece. 

It  is  notfo  eafy  to  explain  what  Homer  underftood  by  the 
word  talent.  I  do  not  think,  that  they  ever  had  a  piece  of 
money  which  bore  that  name.  We  muft  prefume,  that  the 
talent  was  then  ficliiious  money.  We  know  in  effecft,  that, 
belides  real  forts  of  gold,  diver,  and  copper,  the  ancients 
ufed  fictitious  money  in  calculation,  otherwife  called  money 

®  Book  4-  c.  r.  p  Sec  ft ipr a,  p.  309.  &  310. 

n  Sec  Pauf.  1.  3.  c.  12.  p.  235. 

r  Sec  Plin.  1. 18.  feft,  3.  p.  yS.  1.  33-  fedl.  J3-  P  6lO-  ;  Columel.  in  prxfat. 
V  7. 
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of  account,  which  was  only,  as  at  this  time,  a  manner  of 
computing.  For  example,  with  the  French,  the  fum  of 
fifty  livres  is  reputed  to  contain  fifty  pieces  called  livres. 
Yet  thefe  pieces  are  not  real  ;  that  fum  mud  be  paid  in  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies,  as  in  lewis  d’ ors,  in  crowns,  or  other  current 
money.  It  may  have  been  the  fame  with  the  Greeks  of  the 
talent ,  which  having  ferved  originally  to  weigh  gold  and 
filver,  was  afterwards  applied  to  mean  a  certain  quantity 
of  thefe  metals  reduced  into  money  ;  a  quantity  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  appearances,  was  inconfiderable  enough  in  the 
firfi:  times.  In  effect,  Homer  gives  the  fum  of  two  talents 
of  gold,  as  one  of  the  leaft  objects  of  all  thofe  which  com- 
pofed  the  prizes  of  the  games  celebrated  by  Achilles  to 
honour  the  funeral  of  Patroclus r.  Let  us  obferve  further, 
that  the  fame  poet  never  fpeaks  of  drachmas,  nor  obolus’s, 
&ç.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  thefe  little  coins, 
fo  proper  to  facilitate  trade  by  retail,  and  above  all,  in  the 
fale  of  provifions,  were  hill  unknown  in  Greece  at  the  time 
of  the  war  of  Troy. 

I  fhall  not  flop  to  inquire  into  the  means  which  the 
Greeks  ufed  originally  to  execute  their  interior  commerce. 
We  are  ignorant  in  what  time  thefe  people  had  learned  to 
make  ufe  of  beafis  of  burden  to  carry  goods.  We  only 
know,  that  they  ufed  carts  very  anciently.  The  Greeks 
were  indebted  for  that  knowledge  to  Erichthonius  fourth 
King  of  Athens  g  which  epoch  falls  about  1513  years  before 
Chrid.  With  refpecl  to  boats,  it  is  not  poffible  to  fix  the 
time  in  which  the  ufe  of  them  was  introduced  into  Greece. 

Whatever  way  the  Greeks  carried  on  their  interior  com¬ 
merce,  it  mufl  have  been  a  long  time  weak  and  languilhing. 
Anciently  they  had  no  flrong  cities  in  Greece,  and  much 
lefs  flourishing  dates.  They  did  not  cultivate  the  earth, 
and  the  arts  were  very  little  known  there  ü.  Independent  of 

f  Iliad.  1.  23,  v.  269. 

t  Æl’an.  var,  hiftor.  1.  3.  c.  38.;  Tertuîl.  de  fped.  c.  9.;  Eufeb.  chron.  1.  2. 
p.  79- 

u  See  "hucyd.  1. 1.  p.  2.6.9.;  Herod.  1.8.11.137.  See  alfo  fupra,  book 
2.  fed.  2.  c.  1. 
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their  want  of  induftry,  the  dangers  to  which  travellers  were 
expofed  in  the  heroic  times,  formed  an  obftacle  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  progrefs  of  commerce.  The  roads  were  every 
where  infefted  with  robbers,  and  they  could  not  travel  with¬ 
out  being  well  armed  x.  Thefeus  made  himfelf  immortal 
by  his  courage  and  activity  in  clearing  his  country  of  the 
thieves  who  infefled  it.  Thefe  exploits  eftablifhed  the  pu¬ 
blic  fecurity,  and  the  roads  from  that  time  were  free  y.  This 
hero  had  propofed  the  example  of  Hercules,  who  had  em¬ 
ployed  the  beft  part  of  his  life  in  running  over  Greece  to 
exterminate  thieves  and  robbers  *. 

If  the  Greeks,  in  the  heroic  times,  had  little  opportu¬ 
nity  for  exerciling  their  commerce  by  land,  they  found 
yet  greater  difficulties  to  furmount  with  refped  to  the 
fea.  One  may  judge  of  this  by  the  fads  which  the  hi- 
ftory  of  navigation  among  thefe  people  prefents  ;  an  hifto- 
ry  which  mull  necelfarily  precede  that  of  their  maritime 
commerce. 

The  Greeks,  whofe  lot  it  feems  to  have  been  to  bor¬ 
row  from  other  nations  the  firft  elements  of  the  molt 
ufeful  fciences,  owed  to  foreigners  the  firft  notions  of  the 
art  of  navigation,  an  art  in  which  they  afterwards  excelled. 
The  firft  principles  were  brought  to  them  by  the  colonies, 
which,  about  the  time  of  Abraham,  made  the  conqueft  of 
Greece  under  the  condud  of  the  Titan  princes z.  The  anarchy 
which  followed  the  hidden  extindion  of  that  family»,  did 
not  allow  the  Greeks  to  profit  by  that  difcovery.  The  fea- 
coaft  became  even  dreadful  to  thofe  who  inhabited  it.  They 
were  foon  attacked  by  a  number  of  pirates.  Being  unable 
to  oppofe  their  violences,  they  had  no  choice  but  to  retire 
into  the  inland  countries1».  The  condudors  of  the  laft  co¬ 
lonies  which  came  from  Egypt  and  Aha  into  Greece,  ffiew- 

*  Thucyd.  1.  I.  p.  a.;  Aprollod.  1.  3.  p.  206.;  Plut,  in  Thef.  p.  3. 

y  Apollod.  Plut,  loco  cit Pauf.  1.  a.  c.  1.  p.112. 

*  Such  was  the  Hate  of  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  race.  All 
communication  of  one  country  with  another  was  then  intercepted. 

z  See  Ærchyl.  in  Promcth.  vincto,  v.  466. 

a  See  part  1.  art.  5.  p.  65.  66.  b  Thucyd.  1.  1 .  p.  6. 
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ed  thefe  people  how  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  in- 
eu  riions  of  pirates.  For  this  purpofe  they  perfuaded  them 
to  unite,  to  build  cities,  and  to  fortify  them  c.  The  Greeks 
were  then  enabled  to  inhabit  the  lea-coafts,  and  to  apply 
to  navigation. 

The  inhabitants  of  Attica  appear  to  have  been  the  firft 
who  enioyed  this  advantage.  They  owed  it  to  Cecrops, 
who,  at  the  head  of  an  Egyptian  colony,  came  and  fettled 
in  that  country  1582  years  before  Chriftd.  There  is  room 
to  believe,  that  this  prince  was  either  accompanied  by  a 
fmall  fleet,  or  that  he  caufed  fome  fhips  to  be  built  on  a 
model  of  his  making.  We  fee,  in  effetft,  that  Cecrops  ufed 
to  fend  to  Sicily  for  the  corn  his  colony  wanted  «.  It 
muft  alfo  be  thought,  that  the  Athenians  had  fome  naval 
forces  at  that  time.  Hiftory  fays,  that  Erifichthon,  fon  of 
Cecrops,  feized  on  the  ifle  of  Delos f,  1558  years  before 
Chriffc.  Such  an  expedition  could  only  fucceed  by  means 
of  a  certain  number  of  fliips.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
thefe  firft  enterprifes  had  any  confequences.  Every  thing, 
on  the  contrary,  leads  us  to  think,  that  the  Athenians,  after 
the  death  of  Cecrops,  negledled  naval  affairs,  and  loft 
fight  of  that  important  objetft.  We  fee,  that,  in  the*  time  of 
Thefeus,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  bailors 
and  pilots  of  Salamin  to  conduct  the  fhlp  that  carried  this  hero 
into  Crete*.  We  will  remark  farther,  that  for  many  ages  the 
Athenians  had  only  one  port,  which  was  that  of  Phaleris  h, 
which,  to  lpeak  properly,  was  nothing  but  a  bad  harbour. 

Other  people  of  Greece  addicted  themfelves,  about 
the  fame  ages,  to  navigation,  and  diftinguilhed  themfelves 
greatly.  Such  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifle  of  Ægina, 
to  whom  ancient  memoirs  attribute  the  invention  of  that 
art1.  Such  alio  were  the  inhabitants  of  Salamin,  who 

c  Philocor.  apud  Strab.  1.  9.  p.  609.  ;  Thucyd.  3.  3.  p.  108. 
d  See fupret,  book  1.  chap.  4.  art.  1 .  p.  16. 

e  Tzétzcs  ex  Philocor.  ad  Hefiod.  op.  v.  33.  p.  18.  edit,  in  4to.  1603. 
f  Pa  Ilf.  3.  1 .  c.  31 .  ;  Eufcb.  chron.  1.  2.  n.  90.  p.  76.  ;  Athen.  1.  9.  p.  393. 
according  to  the  correction  of  Caidubon,  animadv.  0.  673.  ;  Synced,  p.  153. 
e  Plut,  in  Thef.  p.  7.  b  pallf.  j,  I;  cgl4  p,  g, 

»  ïieûod.  fragm.  p.  343. 
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appear  to  have  excelled,  in  the  heroic  times,  by  their  ikiil 
and  experience  in  navigation  k.  We  may  alfo  put  the  Ar¬ 
rives  in  the  number  ;  and  that  not  without  good  reafon. 
The  veflfel  in  which  Danaus  came  into  Greece,  has  been 
celebrated  by  all  the  writers  of  antiquity  l.  We  are  not 
ignorant,  that  this  prince  feized  on  the  throne  of  Argos 
1510  years  before  J.  C.  m  ;  but  we  may  fay,  that  none  of 
thele  people  could  be  compared  with  the  Cretans.  Minos 
has  been  always  looked  upon  by  the  ancients  as  the  find 
Greek  prince  who  had  the  empire  of  the  fea  n.  I  fpeak  of 
Minos  the  Second,  who  took  fo  bloody  a  vengeance  of  the 
Athenians  for  the  murder  of  his  fon  Androgeos».  This 
prince  was  able  to  equip  a  fleet  ftrong  enough  to  clear 
the  fea  of  the  pirates  who  infeded  it  r.  This  empire 
of  the  fea,  of  which  antiquity  gives  the  honour  to  Mi¬ 
nos,  mud  only  be  underdood  of  the  fuperiority  he  had 
in  the  Cretan  fea  and  the  adjacent  ifles  :  that  is  to  fay, 
that  this  prince  having  a  great  number  of  fliips  in  thefie 
parts,  was  there  the  mod  powerful.  With  regard  to  the 
maritime  commerce  of  the  Cretans,  I  do  not  find  any 
thing  of  all  that  remains  of  antiquity,  that  can  give  us 
the  lead  indications  of  it. 

We  fee  fome  traces  of  maritime  expeditions  in  what 
the  ancient  mythology  has  prelerved  for  us  of  the  voyages 
of  Bellerophon,  of  Perfeus,  and  of  Hercules  <3.  But  I 
doubt  if  thefe  enterprifes  have  been  fo  extenfive  as  certain 
modern  critics  would  perfuade  us r.  The  Greeks  were  then 
too  ignorant  in  navigation.  Although  their  writers  have 
boaded  greatly  of  the  naval  forces  of  Minos,  yet  we 
ought  not  to  form  a  great  idea  of  the  fleet  of  this  prince. 
The  lhips  which  compofed  it,  fcarce  deferved  that  name. 

*  See  infra,  p.  321. 

»  Apollod.  1.  2.  p.  63  ;  Plin.  1.  7.  left.  57-  P-  4»7- 

“  Scejupra,  p.  34. 

D  Thucyd.  I.  1.  p.  4-;  Herod.  1.  3.  r>.  122.;  Arift.  de  repub.  Î.  2.  c.  iO.  ; 
J®iod.  1.  4.  p.  304  ;  Strabo  1.  IO.  p.  730. 

»  Plato  de  leg.  1.  4.  P-  8 25.  _  ^  p  Thucyd.  I.  1.  p.  4. 

See  les  mem.  de  Tacad.  des  infeript.  t.  7.  h.  p.  37..  &c. 

'  Id.  Ibid.  f.  220,  &c. 
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They  had  no  fails.  Dædalus  is  always  looked  upon  in  the 
Greek  antiquity  to  have  invented  them,  when  he  tried  to 
find  means  to  fly  from  the  ifle  of  Crete.  This  famous 
artift  then  found,  fay  they,  the  fecret  of  availing  himfelf 
of  the  wind  to  haften  the  courfe  of  his  (hip.  By  means 
of  this  new  difcovery,  his  {hip  pafled  fafely  through  the 
middle  of  Minos’s  fleet,  without  their  being  able  to  in- 
clofe  him  ;  the  ufe  and  force  of  oars  giving  way  to  the 
a&ivity  of  the  wind,  of  which  Dædalus  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  f. 

This  knowledge  had  not  then  made  a  great  progrefs  a- 
mong  the  Greeks.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  after  Dædalus 
they  ufed  fails  ;  but  they  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  mana¬ 
ging  them  properly.  Æolus,  he  who  received  Ulyfles  on  his 
return  from  Troy,  palled  in  Greece  for  the  firft  who  had 
iliewn  the  failors  to  know  the  winds,  and  the  manner  of 
profiting  by  them,  by  turning  the  fails  agreeably  to  their 
diredlion  t.  Yet  what  can  we  think  of  thefe  inftru&ions  ? 
At  the  time  of  Homer,  that  is  to  fay,  about  300  years  after 
the  war  of  Troy,  the  Greeks  only  knew  the  four  cardinal 
winds".  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  tell  us,  that  thefe  people  were 
a  long  time  ignorant  of  the  art  of  fubdividing  the  inter¬ 
mediate  parts  of  the  horizon,  and  of  determining  a  num¬ 
ber  of  rhombs  fuflicient  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  a  naviga^ 
lion  of  fmall  extent  a. 

The  voyage  which  the  Argonauts  undertook  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  Colchis,  made  the  Greeks  make  fome  progrefs  in 
naval  architecture.  Till  that  time,  by  the  confelfion  of  their 
beft  hiftorians,  thefe  people  only  ufed  barks  and  little  mer- 
chant-veflels  b.  jafon  forefeeing  all  the  dangers  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  he  meditated,  took  extraordinary  precautions  to 
make  it  fucceed.  He  caufed  to  be  built  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Pelion  in  Theflaly,  a  fliip,  which,  for  largeneis,  and  com- 

Î  Plin.  1.  7-  57.  p.  418.  ;  Pauf.  1.  9.  c.  11.  p.  732. 

t  DioJ.  1.  5.  p.  336..;  Plin.  1.  7.  feet.  57.  p.  416,  j  Servi  us.  ad  Æneid.  1.  1. 
y.  56. 

u  Odyfl*.  1.  5.  v.  295, 

»  Vitruv.  1. 1.  c.  6.  ;  Plin.  I.  2.  feft  46.  p.  96, 

*  £>iod„  1.  4.  p.  28 5. 
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pletenefs  of  rigging,  furpaffed  all  thofe  that  had  been  feen 
to  that  time.  This  was  the  firft  fliip  of  war  'which  went  out 
of  the  ports  of  Greece  c.  The  fame  of  this  armament  be¬ 
ing  fpread,  all  the  moft  diftinguiffied  people  of  the  nation 
would  have  a  part  in  it,  and  imbarked  under  the  conduct  of 
Jafon,  1253  years  before  J.  C. 

It  would  be  very  fatisfatfory  to  be  able  to  penetrate  into 
the  motives  and  the  object  of  an  enterprife  in  which  all 
Greece  was  interefted.  But  the  events  of  thefe  remote 
times  are  fo  involved  in  fables,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain  the  truth  from  them.  We  cannot  determine  exact¬ 
ly  what  the  golden  fleece  was,  of  which  the  Argonauts 
propofed  the  couqueft.  The  fentiments  of  ancient  authors 
are  very  much  divided  on  this  point.  The  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts  was  intended,  according  to  fome,  to  draw  from 
Colchis  the  treafures  which  Phryxus  had  carried  there  <*  ;  o- 
thers  think,  that  the  notion  of  the  golden  fleece  arofc 
from  die  cuflom  they  had,  in  thefe  countries,  of  colleéling, 
by  means  of  fheep-lkins,  the  gold  which  rolled  down  certain 
torrents e.  Varro  believes  that  this  fable  owed  its  origin 
to  a  voyage  undertaken  by  fome  inhabitants  of  Greece, 
who  went  to  look  for  fkins  and  other  rich  furs  which 
Colchis  furniffied  in  abundance  f.  According  to  this  fenti- 
ment,  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  modern  critics  e, 
we  fhould  only  look  upon  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts 
as  an  enterprife  formed  by  fome  merchants  affociated 
to  make  new  difeoveries.  I  do  not  fpeak  of  the  vifions 
of  the  alchymifls.  Accuflomed  to  find  every  where  the 
fecret  of  the  great  work,  they  will  have  it,  that  the  Argo¬ 
nauts  undertook  the  voyage  to  Colchis,  with  a  delign  to 

c  Diod.  ibid.  ;  Plin.  1.  7.  fe<ft.  57.  p.  417. 

«!  See  Herod.  1.  7.  n.  197.  ;  Di<)d.  1.  4.  p.  *09-  >  Hygin.  fab.  3  ;  Palæphat. 
c.  3'-  P-  39- 

*  Strabo,  !.  11.  p.  763,  ;  Appian.  de  bell.  Mithridat.  p.  242.  Near  Fort- 
Louis,  they  ufe  fuch  fleeces  to  gather  the  gold  powder,  which  the  Rhine  rolls 
down.  When  thefe  (kins  are  well  filled,  one  may,  by  altulion,  call  them  flee, 
ces  of  gold. 

f  De  re  ruft.  1.  2.  c.  1. 

*  Le  Clerc  b.  univ.  1. 1.  p.  247;  Mem.  de  Trev.  Juin.  1702.  p.  66. 
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bring  from  thence  a  book  written  on  (keeps  (kins,  in 
which  was  contained  the  fecret  of  making  gold  h. 

Of  all  thofe  who  have  tried  to  clear  up  this  event,  I  think 
that  Euftathius  has  given  us  the  moil  juft  and  moft  exa& 
idea  of  it1.  He  took  it  from  an  ancient  hiftorian  k.  The 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  according  to  this  author,  was  at 
once  a  military  and  mercantile  expedition.  The  objed 
which  they  propofed  to  themfelves,  was  to  open  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Euxine  fea,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fecure 
fome  eftablilhment8.  To  fucceed  in  this,  they  muft  have  had 
a  fleet  alid  troops.  Thus  the  armament  of  the  Argonauts 
was  compofed  of  many  Ihips,  and  they  left  colonies  at  Col¬ 
chis.  We  find  a  proof  of  this  in  Homer  and  many  other 
writers1.  Yet  moft  of  the  poets  have  only  fpoken  of  the 
fliip  Argo,  becaufe,  being  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  that 
veffel  carried  the  princes  who  affifted  in  the  voyage.  The 
other  obje&s  of  that  enterprife  do  not  equally  intereft 
poetry  and  the  mufes. 

I  fhall  not  undertake  to  follow  the  Argonauts  in  their 
voyage.  For  want  of  fufiiciently  underftanding  naviga¬ 
tion,  their  fleet  was  a  long  time  on  different  coafts.  They 
ran  a  great  rifk  in  the  paffage  of  Cyanees  or  Symplegades. 
They  formerly  called  fo  a  heap  of  rocks  which  fhew  them¬ 
felves  four  or  five  leagues  from  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine 
fea.  As  they  are  very  near  each  other,  in  proportion  as 
you  are  diftant  from  them,  or  you  approach  to  them,  thefe 
rocks  appear  to  join  or  to  feparate.  The  waves  of  the  fea, 
which  dalh  againft  them  with  impetuofity,  raife  a  vapour, 
which,  obfcuring  the  air,  hinder  the  diftingui filing  exa&ly 
the  obje&s,  and  augment  the  illufion  m.  At  the  time  of 
the  Argonauts,  they  believed  thefe  rocks  moveable,  and 
they  imagined  that  they  joined  to  deftroy  flvips  in  their 

*  Suid.  voce  Asçccg,  t.  1.  p.  5 25.;  Anonym.  Tnered.  c.  3.  p.  86. 

1  Ad  Dionyf.  Perieget.  v.  689.  *  Charax. 

3  Iliad.  1.  5.  v.  641.  &c.  ;  Plin.  1.  6.  fed.  5.  p.  305.  ;  P.  Mela,  1.  I.  c.  19.  p. 
106.  ;  Strabo,  1.  11.  p.  758.;  Euftath.  lococit. 

ra  Tournefort,  voyage  du  Levant,  t.  2.  p.  149.  &c, 
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paffagen.  Terrified  at  the  afpedl  of  this  lirait,  our  heroes 
let  go,  fay  they,  a  dove  to  try  if  fhe  could  pafs  it  fafely. 
The  bird  efcaped  by  lofing  the  end  of  her  tail.  The  Ar¬ 
gonauts  emboldened  by  this  example  attempted  the  paf- 
l'age.  The  fhip  Argo  only  touched  with  her  poop,  of  which 
fhe  loft  a  little  The  dove  is,  without  doubt,  an  emblem 
of  a  fmall  veffel  which  they  fent  to  difcover  the  paffage. 
Apollodorus  fays,  that  ihe  loft  the  end  of  her  tail  ;  an  ex- 
preffion  which  lignifies,  that  the  fhip  ftruck  her  rudder  a- 
gainft  fome  rocks.  They  add,  that  fin  ce  that  time  Nep¬ 
tune  fixed  thefe  rocks  p  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  this  pafifage  be¬ 
ing  afterwards  known,  they  made  no  more  difficulty  of  at¬ 
tempting  it. 

Laftly,  after  many  other  adventures,  which  I  pafs  over 
in  filence,  the  Argonauts  difcovered  Caucafus.  That 
mountain  ferved  them  as  a  land-mark,  and  directed  them 
to  enter  into  Phafus,  where  they  anchored  pretty  near  jEa, 
which  was  then  the  capital  of  Colchis.  I  fhall  fay  nothing  of 
the  confequence  of  that  expedition,  which  does  not  afford 
any  light  either  in  commerce  or  navigation.  I  fhall  only 
add  one  refledlion  on  that  event,  confidered  merely  as  a 
maritime  enterprife. 

Some  perfons,  little  attentive  to  the  times,  and  to  the 
circumftances  in  which  the  Greeks  attempted  the  voyage  to 
Colchis,  have  not  perceived  all  the  boldnefs  of  it.  That 
exploit  fo  boafted  of,  fay  thofe  critics,  would  not  at  this 
time  be  the  fubjeft  of  the  moft  trifling  converfation.  It 
was  to  make  themfelves  immortal  at  a  very  little  expenfe. 
They  were  very  happy,  add  they,  who  lived  in  fuch  ages  ; 

1  they  had  only  to  place  themfelves  properly,  &c. 

I  doubt  whether  thofe  who  ipeak  thus  of  the  expedi- 

;l  tion  of  the  Argonauts,  have  paid  fufficient  attention  to 

I  the  Rate  of  navigation  at  that  time  in  Greece.  That  art 

■  Apoliod.  1. 1.  p.  43.  ;  Homer.  Odyfl*.  1.  is.  v.  66.  &c.  ;  Strabo,  1.  i.  p.  39. 

1.  3.  p.  222.  Sec.  ;  Plin.  1.  4.  fed.  27.  p.  219.  ;  Ammian.  Marceil.  1.  22.  c.  8. 

II  P  310. 

•  Apollod.  1. 1.  p.  43.  &  49.  *  Ibid.  p.  49, 
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fcarce  emerged  from  its  infancy.  The  Greeks,  in  the 
heroic  ages,  were  abfoiutely  deficient  in  experience  and 
Ikill  in  navigation,  yet  they  went  to  encounter  a  fea  that 
was  entirely  unknown  to  them  w 

I  think  then,  all  things  confidered,  there  was  as  much 
danger,  and,  of  confequence,  as  much  merit  in  the  voyage 
to  Colchis,  as  there  has  been  in  the  mod:  famous  voyages 
undertaken  for  thefe  two  centuries.  The  fuccours  which 
the  navigators  of  thefe  latter  times  have  been  able  to 
procure  to  themfelves,  diminiih  confiderably  the  obftacles 
they  may  meet  with. 

After  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  the  Greeks 
turned  their  thoughts  more  particularly  to  maritime  affairs. 
We  may  judge  of  the  progrefs  they  made  in  the  marine, 
by  the  fleet  which  they  aflembled  to  carry  the  war  into 
Afia  and  ruin  Troy.  It  confided  of  twelve  hundred  veffelsr. 
Yet  this  armament  was  only  thirty-five  years  f  pofterior  to 
the  voyage  to  Colchis. 

I  (hall  not  flop  to  give  the  particulars  of  the  number  of 
fliips  which  each  of  the  people  of  Greece  furnifhed,  who 
had  a  part  in  that  grand  expedition.  I  fliall  content  myfelf 
with  fome  general  obfervations. 

The  naval  forces  of  Agamemnon,  King  of  Argos  and 
.Mycenae,  muff  have  been  confiderable.  This  prince  had 
equipped  160  blips *.  The  Athenians  brought  50  u.  That 
was  a  great  many  for  people  who  had  only  begun  to  ufe 
the  fea  fmce  the  reign  of  Thefeus.  It  is  affonifhing  e- 
nough,  that  in  lefs  than  forty  years  they  were  able  to  furnifh 
fuch  a  number;  but  it  is  much  more  furprifing,  that  the 
Athenians  fnould  have  differed  their  marine  afterwards 
to  come  to  nothing  ;  there  was  no  more  menfon  of  it 
for  the  fpace  of  700  years,  which  had  elapfed  from  the 
war  of  Troy  to  the  battle  of  Marathon:  for,  according  to 
the  remark  of  Thucydides,  it  was  not  till  ten  or  twelve  years 

S  See  Strab,  1.  i .  p.  39. 

r  Horn.  Iliad.  1.  2.  B.  v.  16.  See.  ;  Thucyd.  1.  1.  p.  S5 

f  See  Ban.  explicat.  des  fables,  t.  6.  p.  44.2. 

1  Horn.  Iliad,  1.2.  B.-v,  83-8:  1  s3.  u  Ibid.  v.  £>4,, 
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after  that  famous  day  that  the  Athenians  became  failors x  ; 
and  yet  from  that  time  they  were  looked  upon  as  the 
people  of  Greece  who  bed  underftood  navigation 

The  Lacedaemonians  mull  alfo  have  addicted  themfelves 
to  maritime  affairs  fome  time  before  the  war  of  Troy* 
Menelaus  King  of  Sparta  commanded  60  fhips  *.  One 
would  believe  that  thefe  people  at  that  time  lurpafïèd  the 
Athenians,  who  had  only  fent  50.  But  it  muff  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  the  armament  of  Menelaus  was  not  compofed  fole- 
ly  of  fhips  furnilhed  by  Sparta.  Homer  names  many  other 
cities,  who  being  at  that  time  dependent  on  Menelaus, 
had  contributed  to  form  his  fquadron  ;  whereas  the  50 
fhips  of  the  Athenians  had  been  equipped  by  the  fingle  city 
of  Athens.  Navigation,  befides,  had  never  been  the  part 
in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  diftinguilhed  themfelves. 
Lycurgus,  who  gave  laws  to  Sparta  many  ages  after  the 
war  of  Troy,  forbade  navigation  entirely  a. 

It  is  remarked,  that  Homer  does  not  fpeakof  Corinth,  a 
city  greatly  celebrated  by  the  other  writers  of  antiquity* 
for  its  commerce  and  maritime  forces.  Without  doubt,  in 
the  heroic  times,  the  Corinthians  were  not  yet  famous 
for  their  fkill  in  marine.  Befides,  thefe  people  were  at 
this  time  fubject  to  the  kftigs  of  My  cents  ;  they  marched 
under  the  orders  of  Agamemnon  b. 

r> 

It  appears,  that  the  combined  fleet  of  the  princes  of 
Greece  arrived  happily  before  Troy;  hiftory  does  not 
furniih  us,  in  this  palfage,  with  any  event  relative  to  na¬ 
vigation. 

n 

1  have  faid  in  the  'firffc  part  of  this  work,  that  there  is 
no  mention  made  in  early  antiquity  of  lea-fights.  If  we 
would  believe  certain  memoirs,  Minos  was  the  firfl  who 
ventured  on  one c.  This  is  a  fad  which  can  neither  be 

*  L.  1.  p.  1 1.  &  iz. 

y  They  laid  in  Greece  :  Tre  Athenians  for  thsjea. 

2  Horn.  Iliad.  1.  2.  B.  v.  94. 

a  See  pa-t  3.  book 4.  chap.  3. 

h  Horn.  Iliad.  1.  z.  B.  v.  77.  ;  See  alfo  Pauf.  1.  2.  c.  4* 

c  Plin.  1.  7.  fed.  57.  p.  418. 
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denied  nor  affirmed  positively.  It  only  appears  pretty  cer^ 
tain,  that  this  prince  fupprefTed  the  pirates  who  ravaged 
the  Ægean  lea  J.  But  that  might  happen  without  fea-fights 
perhaps  it  was  by  deflroying  their  (hips  in  the  harbours  and 
roads,  to  which  they  were  ufed  to  retire.  We  find  alfo  in 
Athenæus,  that  the  Argonauts  were  attacked  by  the  Tyrrhe¬ 
nians,  who  engaged  them  in  a  bloody  battle.  All  thefe  he¬ 
roes,  except Glaucus,  were  wounded  there6.  No  author  of 
antiquity  has  fpoken  of  this  event.  Athenæus  is  the  only 
one  who  has  mentioned  it  on  the  authority  of  an  ancient 
writer  named  Pofis.  He  reports  this  fad  in  the  third  book 
of  his  work  intitled  Aaiazonlde.  As  this  Polls  is  entirely 
unknown  to  us,  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  author 
deferves  much  credit. 

We  may  oppofe  to  all  thefe  different  fads,  the  fllence 
of  Homer.  We  do  not  find  in  his  writings  any  indication 
of  a  naval  battle.  He  never  fpeaks  even  of  a  battle  be¬ 
tween  Chip  and  (hip.  Yet  fuch  deferiptions  would  have 
adorned  his  poems,  and  it  would  have  been  eafy  for  him 
to  have  placed  one  there.  But  further,  we  have  feen  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  that  the  Trojans  had  Chips.  Æne- 
as  and  Antenor  laved  themfelves,  each  feparately,  at  the 
head  oi  a  pretty  confiderable ‘fleet f.  Yet  it  is  not  feen, 
that  the  Greeks  endeavoured  to  oppofe  their  retreat.  Hi- 
fbory  fays  nothing  of  it.  This  file  nee  is  fo  much  the  more 
lingular,  as  the  Greeks,  as  to  what  appears,  were  mailers 
of  the  fea.  It  is  laid  in  the  Iliad,  that  when  Iphidamas 
came  to  the  fuccour  of  Troy  with  twelve  lliips,  he  left  them 
at  Perdope,  and  finifhed  his  voyage  by  land  *.  It  is  not 
tli en  eafy  to  comprehend  how  Æneas  and  Antenor  could 
pa  ft  by  the  fleet  of  the  Greeks,  which  had  the  fame  route 
for  their  return,  without  giving  battle.  It  is  true,  Come 
authors  pretend,  there  had  been  a  treaty  between  the  Tro¬ 
jan  princes  and  the  Greeks,  not  to  difturb  them  in  their 
retreat  h.  This  is  a  fad  which  I  Hiall  not  undertake  to 

S eefupra,  p.  31& 

8  L.  7.  c.  12.  p,  296.  f  S eefupra,  p.  296. 

2  L.  11.  v.  22S.  &  229.  h  Dionyf.  JHaiicarn,  1.  r.  p.  37. 
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examine  into:  but  fuppofing  that  Homei  lias  followed  this 
opinion,  not  to  attack  the  Heel  of  Æneas,  nor  that  of  Antenor, 
by  the  ihips  of  Menelaus,  of  Ulylfes,  and  the  other  Greek 
princes,  when  he  relates  the  maritime  expeditions  before 
the  taking  of  Troy;  it  is  very  worthy  of  remark,  that  this 
poet  has  not  thought  of  making  a  defeription  of  fome 
naval  combat,  he  who  has  negleéted  no  occalion  of  fpeaking 
of  all  that  he  could  have  read  and  feen. 

I  have  traced  fuccindtly  the  hillory  of  the  marine  among 
the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  times.  Let  us  now  examine  what 
was  the  conftrudtion  of  their  blips,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  navigated.  Homer  Hull  be  my  principal  guide. 
It  is  to  his  writings  that  ,\ve  ought  to  refer  all  that  concerns 
that  high  antiquity. 

We  may  be  certain,  that  the  Greeks,  in  the  heroic  times, 
did  not  ule  much  art  in  the  building  of  their  blips.  Pieces 
of  timber  placed  at  a  little  dill  a  nee  from  each  other,  and 
united  by  tenons,  formed  the  carcafe  >.  Planks  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  thicknefs,  pinned,  and  fattened  with  cords  to  the  ribs 
of  the  blip,  made  the  Tides  k.  Other  planks  much  longer,  made 
the  lower  part  or  bottom  of  the  hold  *.  Thefe  ihips  were 
decked  ;  and  Thucydides  is  deceived  in  advancing,  that 
the  veffels  that  carried  ihe  Greeks  before  Troy,  were  not 
covered  «.  It  is  fufiicient  to  open  Homer  to  be  convinced 
that  they  were.  This  poet  fays,  that  Ulylfes  fmillied  his 
blip,  by  covering  it  with  very  long  planks a,  terms  which 
-neceiiarily  mean  the  deck.  I  prefume,  that  thefe  blips 
had  no  keel  ;  Homer  would  not  have  forgot  it®.  With  re~ 


1  OcfylT.  1.  5.  v.  252.  &  253. 

k  Ibid.  v.  24%.  i  in  y  pinned,  and  nat  nailed  ;  becaufe  ^Joiner  u!Hs  in  thefe 

partages  the  word  V'F&f  in  Head  of  y,Xog,  which  he  commonly  ufes  for 
nails. 

There  arc  many  nations  at  this  time  who  only  ufc  pins  to  fix  the  planks  of 
their  flaps.  See  M.  Paul.  1. 1.  c.  23. 

QdyiT.  !.  3.  v.  232.  n  L.  r .  p.  8. 

n  Odytf*.  i.  5.  v.  753  See  alio  1.13.  v.  73.  Sc  74.  where  it  is  faid,  that  the 
Phqpaciar.s  iVt  u;  I'lyf  s/s  bed  on  the  de<  k  of  their  fliips. 

0  The  ihips  of  the  Coflacks  in  the  Ukraine  have  no  keel.  Mercure  de 
Frame,  Mo; ombre  1  :  i  5,  p.  56.  &  57. 
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fpedt  to  the  rudder,  they  had  only  one  p  ;  it  was  fortified  on 
both  hides  with  hurdles  made  of  the  branches  of  fallow  or 
ofier.  This  method  was  invented  to  enable  the  rudder 
to  refill  the  impetuofity  of  the  waves  ».  The  fhips  of  the 
Greeks  differed  at  that  time  from  thole  of  the  Phoenicians, 
which,  as  I  have  remarked,  had  more  than  one  rudder  *. 

We  do  not  fee,  that  they  ufed  any  iron  at  that  time  in 
their  conftrudlion f.  Thefe  veffels  then  mull  have  been 
very  rude,  èfpecially  as  the  Greeks,  in  the  ages  I  fpeak 
of,  were  Hill  ignorant  of  the  life  of  the  faw.  They  wrought 
their  wood  only  with  a  hatchet  and  plane  *.  We  may  judge, 
after  this  detail,  of  the  Hate  of  naval  architecture  at  that 
time  among  thefe  people.  Their  workmen  had  no  other 
guide,  but  a  very  rude  practice.  They  were  not  in  a  Hate 
to  apply  mathematics  of  which  the  Greeks,  at  that  time, 
had  no  notion,  to  this  part  of  navigation. 

We  fiiould  be  furprifed  at  the  fort  of  wood  the  Greeks 
ufed  to  build  their  lhips,  They  ufed  alder,  poplar,  and  firs*. 
We  take  care,  at  this  time,  that  no  fuch  forts  of  wood  be 
ufed  in  the  building  of  our  fhips  ;  we  only  ufe  it  for  the 
infide  work*.  But  it  muH  be  obferved,  in  thefe  hot  coun¬ 
tries,  the  trees  I  have  juft  mentioned  are  of  a  different  fpe- 
cies  from  thofe  of  our  climates.  They  are  much  more 
hard,  and  much  lefs  fubjeff  to  alter  or  warp.  At  this  time, 
the  Turkifh  fhips  are  entirely  built  of  fir,  becaufe  the  fir 
in  thefe  countries  is  as  good  as  the  oak  in  France.  The  pre- 

v  OdylT.  1.  5.  v.  255.  <5  Ibid.  v.  256.  &  257. 

r  See  fupra,  chap.  2.  p.  304. 

It  appears  that  the  Gretki  afterwards  adopted  the  practice  of  other  nations* 
■and  pur.  more  than  one  rudder  to  their  fhips.  See  Scheffer,  de  miiit.  naval,  - 
3.  2.  c.  5.  p.  146.  &  147. 

^  As  to  what  this  author  fays,  that,  in  all  the  reprefentations  which  remain  of 
the  flip  Argo,  that  fhip  is  always  reprefented  with  more  than  one  rudder,  this 
concludes  nothing  for  the  times  of  which  I  fpeak.  Thefe  reprefentations  are 
arbitrary  dellgns',  made  in  times  too  late  to  have  any  authority.  It  is 
well  known  that  there  are  now  no  monuments  of  that  high  antiquity. 
r  See  Pauf.  1.  9.  c.  16.  p.  742. 

*  See  fupra,  book  2.  fe<ft.  2.  chap.  3.  p.  207.  &  208. 
u  OdylT.  1.  5.  v.  239.  ;  Plato  de  leg.  1.  4.  p.  824. 

They  never  ufe  hr  for  the  outfide,  but  when  they  fheath  the  fhips  going 
to  America,  to  defend  thçir  fides  again  ft  the  worms  that  eat  into  them. 

fere  nee 
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ference  then  which  the  ancients  gave  to  thefe  woods,  was 
very  well  founded  :  they  even  found  a  great  advantage 
in  ufmg  them  ;  for  thefe  woods  being  very  light,  they  were 
moll  proper  to  make  the  ihips  built  ol  them  good  fail- 
ers. 

Homer  does  not  acquaint  us  whether  the  Greeks  ufed  to 
careen  their  {hips  in  the  heroic  times.  Suidas  fays,  the 
Phneacians,  among  whom  UiylTes  was  call  bv  a  temped:, 
covered  their  Ihips  with  pitch  y  ;  but  this  authority  is  too 
modern  for  ages  l'o  dillant  as  thofe  of  which  we  now  fpeak. 
What  we  are  lure  of  is,  that,  in  latter  times,  they  ufed 
for  this  purpofe,  pitch,  gum,  and  even  wax  z. 

It  is  not  the  lame  with  refpeel  to  ballad.  They  perceived 
at  that  time  the  neceility  of  giving  to  (hips  a  certain  weight 
to  make  them  fink  into  the  water,  to  ferve  them  as  a 
counterpoife,  and  hinder  them  from  being  overfet.  Thus 
the  Greeks  took  care  to  ballad  their  ihips a.  They  pretend 
that  Diomede,  on  coming  from  Troy,  ufed  for  this  purpofe 
the  doues  of  that  unfortunate  cityh. 

Our  ihips  have  four  mads.  Thofe  of  the  Greeks,  at  the 
time  of  the  war  of  Troy,  had  only  one  c,  which  even  did 
not  remain  fixed,  dnee  they  ufed  to  lower  it  upon  the  deck 
when  the  flip  was  in  port.  They  raifed  it  when  they  would 
go  out,  and  fecured  it  with  ropes d.  The  mad  was  only 
eroded  with  one  fail-yard  e.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
determine,  with  certainty,  if  the  yard  carried  many  fails, 
or  only  one.  The  frd  fentiment  appears  the  mod  proba¬ 
ble,  conlidering  that  Homer  always  named  fails  in'  the 
plural f'.  They  managed  them  by  means  of  many  ropes. 

7  Voce  N ccvctikcccc.,  t.  2.  p.  6od. 

7  See  Ovid,  de  remed.  amor.  v.  447.  epift.  5.  v.  43.  Metam.  1. 11.  v.  314. 
1.  14.  v.  5^2.  ;  Volf,  de  idol.  1.  4.  c.  92.  p.  549. 

As  the  ancients  did  not  ufe  wax  to  light  them,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  they 
ufed  it  to  lay  upon  their  (hips. 

a  OdylT.  1.  5.  v.  257.  b  L  y  cop  hr  on,  Cafiand.  v.  6x3. 

*  Odyir.  1.5-  v.  254. 

d  Iliad.  1.  1.  v.  434.  ;  OdyfT.  1.  2.  v.  424.  &  425.  1.  15.  v.  292. 

Their  malts  muft  have  been  difpofed  almoit  like  the  puTage-boats,  and 
large  veifels  ufed  on  the  Seine.  Tln  v  lower  them  when  they  want  to  go  ini¬ 
tier  the  an  h  of  a  bridge, 

*  OdyflT.  1.  5.  v.  254.  f  ibid. 

We 
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We  fee,  that,  in  the  heroic  times,  the  different  tacklings 
of  a  (hip  had  each  their  particular  name,  and  that  relative 
to  their  deflination  «. 

The  fails  were  made  of  different  fubftances,  of  hemp, 
rulhes  of  long-leaved  plants,  of  marts  and  Ikins  h.  Yet  it 
appears,  that  thofe  of  the  Greeks  were  molt  commonly  of 
cloth1.  It  is  the  fame  with  refpedl  to  cables;  they  ufed 
fkins,  flax,  broom,  hemp,  in  a  word,  all  the  different  plants 
and  barks  which  could  ferve  for  that  purpofe  k.  Cables  of 
rulhes  or  fea-willow  fee  ni  to  have  had  the  preference  with 
the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  times.  They  got  them  from  E- 
gypt,  where  this  plant  is  very  plentiful l.  Homer  does  not 
fay,  whether  they  covered  the  ropes  with  any  preparation, 
which,  by  defending  them  from  the  impreffions  of  air  and 
water,  might  keep  them  from  rotting. 

The  cuftom  of  painting  and  adorning  (hips  is  very  an- 

*  Odyff.  l.  5.  v.  260. 

In  thefe  paffages,  by  htt-pocç,  mud  be  underdood,  the  ropes  which  work 

the  yard  ;  by  zaAxç,  thofe  which  ferve  for  the  fails  ;  and  by  ml'ag,  thofe 
which  fecure  and  hold  the  mad,  the  fame  which  we  call  fkrotids .  When 
cables  are  mentioned  which  ferve  to  hold  the  lhip,  whether  in  port  or  on.  the 
coad,  Homer  always  defigns  them  by  the  word  7rçvf6vq<rtst  ;  but  when  the 
rigging  in  general  is  fpoke  of,  this  poet  ufes  the  word  mi <r pal  a.  Thus,  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  the  mirp^a  are  the  ropes,  which  ferve  for  working  a  fn ip, 
and  the  icçvpvvtriet,,  thofe  only  at  the  dern.  The  difference  of  thefe  two 

words  is  evident  from  their  etymology.  The  fir  ft  comes  from  m  ;  this 
name  is  taken  from  the  uie  the  failors  make  of  thefe  ropes.  They  nfe  them 
to  make  the  lliip  turn  and  move  as  they  pleafe.  The  lecond  comes  from 

<5r*tkcvs5,  which  means  the  poop  or  dern  of  a  thin. 

h  See  Volf,  de  phyfiol.  1.  5.  c.  39.  p.  661.;  Scheffer,  1.  2.  c.  5.  p.  141. 

3  Odyff.  1.5.  v.  258.  &c.  1.  2.  v.  426. 

Eudathius  conjectures  that  the  fails  of  the  Greek  were  of  linen,  on  this, 
that  it  is  laid  in  the  fécond  book  of  theOdyffcy,  v.  426.  that  thofe  of  Tele- 
machtis’s  lhip  were  white. 

k  Iliad,  1.  2.  v.  135.;  Odyff  1.  2.  v.  426.  ;  Aul.  Cell.  1.  17.  c.3  ;  VoiT.  6z 
Scheffer,  locis  cit. 

1  Odyff.  1 .  21 .  v,  390.  5c  39? . 

Thefe, cables  were  made  of  a  plant,  called  Eyblus,  which  they  gathered  in, 
the  moraffes  of  Egypt.  It  was  a  fort  of  cane  or  reed  which  had  at  the  top  a 
fort  of  hair,  it  one  may  call  it  fo.  They  made  cables  for  fliips  and  ropes  of 
this  hair,  as  they  then  made  ropes  for  \teUs  of  the  bark  of  tjrc  linden-tree, 
See  Strab.  1.  17.  p.  1151. 
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dent,  and  took  place  before  the  war  of  Troy*1.  Herodotus 
fays,  that  then  they  ufed  vermilion  for  tins  purpofe.  The 
manner  in  which  he  ex pr dies  himfelf,  gives  to  underfland 
that  this  cuftom  did  not  fubfift  in  his  time  n. 

After  having  lpoken  of  the  conflrudion  of  Ihips  and  their 
rigging  in  the  heroic  ages,  it  is  proper  to  examine  what 
their  form  was  at  that  time.  • 

It  appears,  that  the  Greeks  had  very  early  two  forts  of 
conflrudlions  ;  one  for  merchant-lhips,  and  the  other  for 
(hips  of  war.  The  fir  ft  were  very  broad,  having  the  hold 
very  large  The  others,  on  the  contrary,  were  made 
long.  Such,  they  fay,  was  the  Ihip  in  which  Danaus  came 
into  Greece.  This  veifel  had  fifty  oars,  that  is  to  fay,  twenty- 
five  on  each  fide.  They  pretend,  that  it  lervcd  for  a  model 
for  the  ihip  Argo,  the  fir  ft  veflel  of  war  the  Greeks  are 
laid  to  have  built  p.  Befides,  we  fhoültl  look  upon  all 
thefe  veflels  as  a  fort  of  galleys  which  went  with  fails  and 
oars.  In  effect,  independently  of  fails,  rowers  arc  always 
mentioned,  and  the  benches  on  which  they  fat  «.  I  fhall 
fay  nothing  of  veflels  of  many  ranks  of  wars;  they  are  not 
mentioned  in  Homer.  They  were  only  ufed  fin  ce  the  war 
I  of  Troy 

Whatever  form  the  (hips  of  the  Greeks  might  then  have, 
they  could  not  be  very  large.  The  largeft  Ilomer  men¬ 
tions  are  thofe  of  the  Boeotians  ;  they  carried,  favs  lie,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  menr.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought 
1  that  the  poet  only  meant  the  troops  that  difimbarked  ;  but 
U  this  is  not  probable,  fince,  as  Thucydides  very  well  obferves, 

■  the  foldiers  ferved  for  rowers  \  I  think  then  the  whole 
a  complement  of  thefe  (hips  was  one  hundred  and  twenty 

■  men.  Befides,  we  may  judge  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their 
|l  capacity  from  the  cuftom  the  Greeks  then  had  of  drawing 

m  See  Feitb.  antiq.  Ilcm.  1.  4.  c.  1  2.  p.  5C0. 

n  L.  3.  n.  38.  0  OdylT.  1.  5.  v.  249.  See. 

i’  See  Buehart,  in  Chan.  1.  2.  c.  11.  p.  8:9.;  Meziriac,  ad  ep.  Ovid.  t.  2. 

■  p.  8a. 

1  Iliad.  1.  i.v.  309.  OdylT.  l.a.  v.  419.  &c. 

r  Thucyd.  1. 1.  1».  8.  Sc  10.  1  Iliad.  1.  a.  B.  v.  16.  8c  17; 

1  L.  1.  p.  8.  See  alfo  Huet.  hilt,  du  commerce,  p.  270.  8c  271. 
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their  Blips  on  land  When  they  were  in  port u.  Thus  we  fee> 
that  when  they  were  going  to  imbark,  the  firft  operation 
was  to  launch  the  Blips  into  the  water  x.  This  work  was 
then  fo  eafy,  that  the  Tailors  never  failed  to  take  away  the 
rudder  of  their  veflels  when  they  were  on  fiiore,  left  any 
body  {hould  run  away  with  them  without  their  know¬ 
ledge  y. 

This  cuftotn  of  putting  their  Blips  on  dry  ground  when 
they  were  not  uftng  them,  is  very  extraordinary  ;  and  yet  it 
was  generally  pracftifed.  The  Grecian  fleet  was  ihut  up  in 
their  camp  before  Troy.  They  had  fortified  their  camp  as 
well  for  their  fecurky,  as  to  defend  their  veflels  from  the 
incurfions  of  the  enemy z.  It  is  not  eafy  to  comprehend 
how  they  could,  after  a  certain  time,  make  ufe  of  fuch 
veflels  which  muft  have  been  extremely  warped  and  open  ; 
they  muft  have  taken  great  care  to  repair  them.  The 
Greeks  muft  have  been  fo  much  the  more  attentive,  as 
failing  on  the  Mediterranean,  their  Blips  required  a  firm 
conftftence.  ,  The  furges  of  that  fea  are  very  fliort  and  ve¬ 
ry  frequent  ;  of  confequence,  they  would  dalli  oftener  a* 
gainft  the  ihip,  and  make  her  work  much  more  than  upon 
the  ocean. 

As  to  the  manner  of  conducting  a  veflel,  every  thing 
proves  to  us  how  very  ignorant  the  Greeks  were  in  that  art 
in  the  heroic  times.  Although  thefe  people  fleered  in  fight 
of  the  land,  as  much  as  they  poflibly  could  a,  yet  they  were 
forced  on  many  occafions  to  go  off  to  feab.  I  know  not 
by  what  means  failors,  at  that  time,  could  direct  their 
courfe.  We  have  great  advantages  from  the  obfervation  of 
the  meridian  heights  of  the  fun.  It  is  thus  that  we  de- 

"  Iliad.  1. 1.  v.  4S5.  ;  OdylT.  1.  1 1.  v.  20.  ;  Hefiod.  op.  &  dies.  v.  624.  ;  Strz-  - 
bo,  1. 4-p  298. 

*  Idad.  1.  1.  v.  308.;  OdylT.  I.  2.  v.  389.  1.  11.  v.  2.  ;  Hefiod.  op.  &  dies, 
v.  631.  *  1 

y  Seeacadem.  des  infeript.  t.  7.  h.  p.  38. 

2  Iliad.  1.  7 .  v.  437. 

a  Virgil,  in  making  his  hero  range  along  the  coafts  of  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Sicily,  inftead  of  conducing  him  over  the  open  fea,  is,  in  that  point,  co;  • 
formable  o  the  ancient  pradtices, 

b  This  is  in  fea -terms,  to  jut  of  to  Je  a. 
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termine  with  eafe  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  and  fleer  in 
confequence.  Bat  thefe  practices  were  absolutely  unknown 
to  the  Greek  navigators.  They  never  thought  of  the  ope¬ 
rations  we  make  in  the  day-time,  to  afcertain  the  courfc  of 
a  fhip  in  the  open  fea. 

With  relpeét  to  thofe  which  they  executed  during  the 
night,  we  fee  that  the  Greeks  had  then  fome  notions  of  the 
utility  arifing  from  the  obfervation  of  the  flars  to  conduct 
them  at  fea.  They  pretend,  that  they  owed  this  knowledge 
to  Nauplius,  one  of  the  Argonauts*.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it 
is  certain,  that  the  art  of  governing  a  fhip  by  the  afpect  of 
the  flars,  mull  have  been  ancient  enough  in  Greece.  Ho¬ 
mer  defcribes  Ulyfîès  conducting  his  boat  by  regarding  at¬ 
tentively  the  Pleiades,  Urfa  Major,  and  Orion  d.  We  fee 
alfo  Calypfo  ordering  this  prince  to  make  his  route  by  lea¬ 
ving  Urfa  Major  e  on  the  left.  That  conflellation  was  the 
principal  guide  of  the  Greek  pilots f.  I  have  fhewn  in  the 
hrfl  part  of  this  work,  the  inconveniencies  of  this  practice, 
and  the  dangers  which  mufl  refult  from  it*.  Befides,  thefe 
obfervations,  at  that  time,  mufl  have  been  very  rude  and 
very  defective.  They  made  them  by  a  fimple  view  ;  the 
Greeks,  at  that  time,  not  having  inflruments  to  take  their 
height. 

They  knew  flill  lefs  of  fea-charts.  How  then  could  they 
be  certain  of  the  land  they  wanted  to  find,  or,  on  the 
contrary,  avoid  the  fands,  rocks,  and  the  coafis  where  they 
were  in  danger  of  running  aground  ?  Laflly,  what  mull 
have  been  their  embarrafTment,  when  they  were  overtaken 
by  a  florm?  In  dark  nights,  in  thick  weather,  which  do 
not  allow  us  to  fee  the  liars,  a  pilot  could  not  make  his 
cuurfe.  He  mufl  then  wander  at  a  venture h,  and  land  where 
he  could.  Homer  makes  Ulyfîès  arrive  in  different  coun- 

*  Theon.  Alex,  ad  Arati  phæn.p.  7. 

*  Odyif.  1 . 5.  v.  272.  8c  27 5-  &c.  •  Ibid.  V.  276.  8c  277. 

1  See  Scheffer,  1.  4.  c.  6.  p.  297.  &c. 

j  Book. 4. chap. 2. 

*  See  Virgil  Æneid.  1.  3.  v.  2CO.  &c. 

Yol.  II.  T  c 
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tries  ;  but  it  is  always  without  this  hero’s  dreaming  of  the 
climates  in  which  he  finds  himfelf  f. 

We  fhàll  remark  further,  that  the  Greeks,  in  the  ages 
of  which  I  fpeak,  wanted  many  machines,  the  ufe  of  which 
is  indifpenfable  in  navigation.  At  the  time  of  the  Argo¬ 
nauts,  they  did  not  know  anchors k.  I  even  doubt  whether 
they  were  known  in  the  age  of  Homer.  The  Greek  word 
which  is  ufed  to  mean  an  anchor  properly  fo  called,  is  not 
found  in  any  of  his  poems.  He  has  not  borrowed  any  com¬ 
panion  from  it.  If  we  examined  attentively  the  different 
tackling  defcribed  by  this  poet,  when  he  fpeaks  of  fhips  go¬ 
ing  either  into  harbours,  or  into  unfrequented  roads,  there 
is  nothing  there  to  make  us  fufpedt  that  the  Greeks 
ufed  anchors.  I  know  very  well  there  are  fome  paflages 
in  the  Iliad  and  in  the  Odyflfey,  which  they  commonly 
tranflate  cafting  anchor  ;  but  it  is  improper  and  without 
foundation1.  The  Greeks  at  that  time  only  ufed,  as  to 
what  appears,  large  hones  to  hold  their  fhips.  When 
Ulyfles  came  to  the  road  of  the  Lehrigons,  he  tied  his  fhip 
to  a  rock  with  cables When  that  prince  went  from  the 
port  of  the  Phæacians,  the  rowers  unloofed  the  cable  which 


1  OdyfT  1.  6.  v.  I19.  &c.  1. 9.  v.  174.  &c. 

K  Plin.  1.  36.  fed.  23.  p.  741.;  Arrian.  Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  121. 

1  The  paflages  we  fpeak  of  are  found  in  the  Iliad,  1.  1.  v.  436.;  Odyfl*.  f. 
15.  v.  497*  &  !•  9*  v.  137.  à  Süvstç  Svcîàov,  —  out  twccç  /3ccX&uv.  They 
tranflate  thefe  paflages  by  cajiing  anchoK  The  reafon  on  which  the  ancient 
critics,  fuch  as  Euftathius  and  Hefychius,  fupport  themfelves  to  interpret 
by  anchor,  is,  fay  they,  beeaufe  ««**£*,  which  fignifies  to  fleep,  comes 
irom  svv*  -}  for,  add  they,  the  immobility  of  a  fliip  at  anchor  may  very  well 
bej'eprefented  as  a  fort  of  fleep,  efpecially  in  a  poetic  ftyle.  A  tee,  to  dyKvçotç 
kvet  Xtopmssmftvcti  rhv  vciOv,  eo  quod  anchor  a  dejetta,  navis  veluti  dor  miat. 
\\  tthout  üoubt,  it  is  from  this  explication  that  the  lexicographers  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  word  stmi  by  anchor. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  explication  free  from  all  criticifm.  I  doubt  whe- 
ner  one  can  fay,  even  m  a  poetic  ftyle,  of  a  fhip  at  anchor,  that  ftie  fteeps. 
loi  in  wnat  manner  could  they  fix  her  ?  the  is  always  rolling.  Befides, 
could  not  we  equally  fay  of  a  fhip  fixed  by  cables  to  a  rock,  or  held  by  large 
Hones,  that  fire  fleeps,  as  they  can  fay  it  of  a  fliip  held  by  anchors? 

fVh/  WOrd  ^  vve  ought  not  to  ur>derlland  anchors, 
Ihips  ^  G  ks  ufed  afterwards,  but  large  ftones  which  ferved  to  hold  the 

,u  OdyfT,  1,  10.  y.  g6a 


held 
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held  the  (hip  by  means  of  a  {lone  bored  through,  to  which 
file  was  tied  n.  It  appears  to  me  demonftrated,  that  at  that 
time  the  Greeks  had  no  knowledge  of  anchors,  and,  for 
want  of  that  machine,  they  ufed  large  (tones 

There  is  greater  reafon  alfo  to  think  that  thefe  people 
did  not  ufe  the  founding  lead.  Homer  never  fpeaks  of  it, 
and  no  other  writers  contradict  his  filence.  W e  may  judge, 
from  thefe  faCts,  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  Greek  failora 
were  expofed.  They  could  fcarce  know  the  depth  of  the 
fea,  or  know  how  many  fathom  it  was,  or  be  fure  that  the 
anchorage  was  good,  &c.  They  ran  the  rifk  then  of  {Hi¬ 
king  every  inftant.  Befides,  having  no  anchors,  when  they 
were  furprifed  by  a  tempefl  near  rocky  coafts  or  fands, 
what  mult  have  been  their  fituation  ?  They  were  expofed 
to  fee  their  (hip  fplit,  or  at  leaft  aground  every  moment. 
The  leaft  accident  they  had  to  fear,  was  to  drtee  confider- 
ably.  They  muft  often  have  been  thrown  out  of  their 
courfe;  for  I  do  not  think  the  Greeks  then  knew  the  art 
of  putting  many  malts  above  each  other.  They  could 
not  of  confequence  lie  near  the  wind,  and  land  ;  for 
it  was  not  poffible  for  them  when  they  were  once  blown 
under  the  coaft,  to  get  from  it,  and  bear  off  to  fea  ; 
the  upper  fails  being  the  only  ones  that  could  aét  upon 
fuch  an  occafion.  Laftly,  we  do  not  fee  that  they  had 
coafting-pilots  to  direCt  them  with  refpeCt  to  roads  and 
harbours  of  difficult  accefs,  in  the  heroic  ages.  I  make 
no  doubt  therefore  that  lhipwrecks  were  very  frequent  in 
thofe  times.  Thus  the  ancients  had  pilots  in  fuch  efteem, 
that  hiftory  has  not  difdained  to  preferve  the  names  of 
many  of  them.  They  name  thofe  who  conducted  The- 
feus’s  ffiip  into  Crete  p. 

There  is  a  great  deal  faid  in  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts 
of  Typhis  who  was  pilot  to  thofe  famous  adventurers  a. 

■  OdylT.  1.  13.  v.  77. 

•  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  the  word  XÎêoç  fignifies,  on  many  cccafons,  an 
anchor.  See  le  tréfor  de  H.  Etienne,  au  mot  hi9oç. 

p  Plut,  in  Thef.  p.  7. 

’  Apollod.  1.  1.  p.  4 Z.  Si  43.;  Hygin.  fab.  14.  p.  36. 

T  t  2 
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They  have  nor  even  forgot  Anceus  ■  ho  replaced  him  in 
that  bufmefs  r.  Laftly,  we  fee  that  Homer  fpeaks  with 
the  higheft  encomiums  of  Phrontis  pilot  of  Menelaus’s 

fliip  f. 

It  only  remains  now  to  fpeak  of  the  maritime  commerce 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  times.  It  could  not  have  been 
very  confiderable  ;  thefe  people  at  that  time  not  being 
in  a  ft  ate  to  undertake  voyages  of  great  extent.  I  doubt 
if  they  knew  the  ocean  ;  for  if  they  have  fpoke  of  it,  it 
was  as  an  inacceffible  fea.  It  was  not  till  600  years  after 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  that  the  Greeks  durft  en¬ 
ter  upon  it  *.  With  refpe<ft  to  the  Arabian  gulf  and 
the  Red  fea,  they  had  not  navigated  them  before  Alex¬ 
ander. 

Befides,  for  a  nation  to  give  itfelf  up  to  maritime  trade, 
it  muft  be  either,  that  the  countries  which  they  inhabit 
produce  naturally  great  riches,  or  that  it  be  fupplied  by 
their  induftry.  The  Greeks,  in  the  times  we  are  fpeaking 
of,  were  neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other  pofition.  Greece 
was  not  rich  in  minerals  ;  and  its  foil,  to  be  fertile,  requi¬ 
red  great  cultivation.  Its  ancient  inhabitants,  deftitute  of 
arts  and  induftry,  were  not  able  to  get  from  the  earth  all 
that  it  could  afford.  Thus,  they  were,  in  general,  very 
pooru.  Beftdes,  they  had  fear  ce  any  communication  with 
each  other  x.  Deftitute  of  natural  riches,  and  the  means 
of  fupplying  them,  with  what  could  thefe  people  be  able 
to  traffic  ? 

Independent  of  thefe  reafons,  other  obftacles  ftill  op- 
'pofed  the  progrefs  of  maritime  trade  in  Greece.  They 
had  then  no  iecurity  on  the  feas.  They  were  infefted 
with  pirates.  Without  fpeaking  of  the  Carians,  the 
Phoenicians,  and  the  Tyrrhenians,  the  Greeks  themfelves 
Were  addicted  to  piracy,  the  moment  that  they  became 
acquainted  with  the  fea  y.  They  were  carried  to  it  by 

r  Apoîlod.  Ï.  1.  p.  49.  ;  Hygin.  fab.  14.  p.  46. 
f  Odyff.  1.  3.  v.  282.  &c.  t  See  Herod.  1.  4.  n.  X 51. 

u  Athen-  1-  6.  c.  4.  p.  231.  &  232.  x  See  fupra>  p.  ^ 

y  See  OdylF.  1.  3.  v.  72.  &c,  ;  Tbucyd.  1. 1.  p.  4.  ;  Strabo,  1. 17.  p.  1 142. 

that 
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that  fpirit  of  rapine  and  robbery,  which  animated  them 
at  land  z.  The  trade  of  piracy  was  not  infamous  in 
the  heroic  times  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  made  it  ho¬ 
nourable  a.  Sovereigns  themfelves  were  of  the  number. 
Menelaus,  in  the  OdyfTey,  does  not  bluih  to  fay  to  Pifi- 
ilratus  and  Telemachus,  who  admired  his  riches,  that  they 
were  the  fruit  of  his  maritime  expeditions  b.  It  was  by 
this  way  that  moll  of  the  Greek  princes  had  a  mailed  great 
richest  We  eafily  fee  what  an  injury  fuch  a  licence  mull 
have  been  to  maritime  commerce,  and  how  it  muft  have 
interrupted  it. 

Minos  paffed  in  antiquity  lor  the  firffc  who  began  to  pur- 
fue  pirates-1.  But  it  appears,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Ar¬ 
gonauts,  they  rook  Bill  more  efficacious  meafures  to  fup- 
prefs  them.  Plutarch  reports,  after  an  ancient  author,  that 
they  had  then  made  an  order  in  Greece,  which  forbade  any 
one  to  fend  to  fea  any  ihips  which  caried  more  than  five 
men.  Jafon  alone  was  excepted  from  this  general  law. 
On  the  contrary,  they  had  given  him  an  exprefs  com- 
miffion  to  go  to  fea  with  an  armed  force  to  deflroy  pi¬ 
rates  and  robbers e. 

If  we  could  adopt  the  notions  of  the  celebrated  Bian- 
chini,  on  the  motives  which  occafioned  the  Trojan  war, 
it  would  follow,  that  at  that  time  the  Greeks  wanted 
to  have  a  very  extenfive  trade,  and  that,  in  general, 
navigation  and  maritime  trade  had  been  the  principal 
objedl  of  the  politics  of  thefe  people.  M.  Bianchini, 
in  efferi,  will  have  it,  that  the  war  of  Troy  had  for 
its  objeft,  not  the  pretended  rape  of  Helen,  but  the  na¬ 
vigation  and  free  trade  of  the  Ægcan  and  Euxine  fea. 

1  Seefupra,  p.  314.  &  315- 

*  See  Thucyd.  1. 1.  p.  4-  &  6.  ;  Feith.  antiq.  Horn.  1.  2.  c.9.  p.  192.  1.  4. 
c.  12.  p.  498. 

The  northern  nations  formerly  thought  the  fame.  They  then  looked  upon 
piracy  as  a  lawful  way  of  acquiring  riches.  Bibliothèque  anc.  &  mod.  t.  2.  p. 
256.  &  261.  &c. 

h  L.  4.  v.  90.  8c c. 

c  Odylf.  1.  3.  v.  301 .  1. 14.  v.  230.  8c c.  4  Thucyd.  1. 1.  p.  4. 

c  Clidcmus,  aûud  Plut,  in  Thef.  p.  8. 

Such 
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Such  was,  according  to  him,  the  true  motive  which  arm» 
ed  the  Greeks  againft  the  Trojans.  That  expedition,  adds 
he,  was  not  determined  by  the  deflrudion  of  the  Trojan 
empire,  but  by  a  treaty  of  commerce  advantageous  to  the 
Greek  f. 

I  do  think  I  ought  to  flop  to  refute  fo  fingular  a  para¬ 
dox,  which  would  reduce  the  Iliad  to  a  mere  allegorical  flo- 
ry  in  the  oriental  tafle.  We  may  freely  put  this  fyflem  in 
the  number  of  thofe  which  fpring  from  a  lively  and  fruitful 
imagination  ;  but  not  having  the  lead  probability,  finds  it- 
felf  absolutely  contradi&ed  by  all  the  hiflorical  notions 
which  remain  to  us  about  the  objed  and  events  of  the 
war  of  Troy. 

s  La  iftoria  univerfale,  deca  3.  cap,  30.  p,  452.  &C, 
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T»HE  epocha  we  are  at  prefent  employed  about,  offers 
for  the  military  art  the  fame  refources,  as  for  laws, 
arts,  and  fciences.  I  fhall  further  obferve,  that 
the  following  ages  do  not  furnifh  us,  till  fome  time  after¬ 
wards,  with  much  more  knowledge  on  all  thefe  objeéls. 
With  rcfpeft  to  the  military  art  in  particular,  it  is  certain, 
that  from  the  heroic  ages  to  the  time  of  Cyrus,  we  per¬ 
ceive  neither  change  nor  progrefs  in  the  manner  of 
king  war,  among  the  people  of  whom  I  here  trace  the  hi- 
ftory.  Thus  what  we  are  going  to  read  may  fix  our  ideas 
about  the  knowledge  the  Egyptians,  the  Afiatics,  and 
the  Greeks  had  in  the  military  art,  for  a  long  courfe  of 
ages. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Egyptians. 

EGypt,  generally  fpeaking,  was  never  a  warlike  nation. 

f  More  attentive  to  make  the  laws,  arts,  and  fciences 
flourifh,  than  to  exercife  her  people  in  combats,  the  military 
virtues  were  not  thofe  which  were  cultivated  with  the  great- 
ell:  care.  Thus  it  was  not  by  the  fplendor  of  her  arms  that 
Egypt  has  attracted  the  attention  of  pofterity.  Yet  it  muft 
be  confefiTed,  that  lhe  has  produced  fome  conquerors,  whofe 
exploits  do  not  give  place  to  any  of  the  moll  celebrated 
heroes  of  antiquity. 

Sefoftris  who  afeended  the  throne  about  1650  years  be¬ 
fore 
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fore  J.  C. a,  has  a  juft  title  to  be  put  in  this  number.  His 
reign  is  the  epoch  of  the  military  glory  ot  the  Egyptians. 
This  prince  polTefled  with  the  higheft  ambition,  propofed 
nothing  lefs  than  the  conqueft  of  the  univerfe b.  He  took 
the  necelTary  meafures  to  allure  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms. 
His  firft  care  was  to  regulate  the  Hate  of  the  troops.  This 
object  apparently  had  been  negle&ed,  or  at  lead;  ill  ma¬ 
naged  by  his  predecellors,  fince  the  ancients  have  regarded 
Sefoltris  as  the  author  of  the  rules  concerning  difcipline 
and  the  military  1er  vice  in  Egypt c.  It  is  for  this  reafon 
I  fhall  refer  to  his  reign  what  the  authors  of  antiquity  have 
tranfmitted  to  us  on  this  fubjebl. 

We  perceive,  that  die  maxim  of  the  Egyptians  was  to  keep 
on  foot  a  numerous  militia,  divided  into  two  bodies;  that  of 
the  Calafires,  and  that  of  the  Hermotybies.  The  one  amount¬ 
ed  to  one  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  men,  and  the  other 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand.  The  cuftom  was  to  dis¬ 
tribute  theie  troops  into  the  different  provinces  of  the  king¬ 
dom  J.  The  Soldiers  had  no  pay,  and  were  forbid  to  exer- 
cife  any  mechanic  art c.  But  the  ilate  had  provided  a  - 
bundantly  for  their  fubfiftence.  They  affigned  to  each  foidier 
twelve  aruras  of  land  exempted  from  all  taxes  and  impolis  *. 
They  let  it  to  farmers  who  made  the  moll  of  it,  and  paid 
them  a  certain  rent?. 

3  S eefupra,  book  1.  p.  10.  *  Diod.  1. 1.  p.  63. 

c  Arift.  de  rep.  1.  7.  c.  10.;  Diod.  1. 1.  p.  103.  &  106. 

d  Herod-  h  2-  n-  l64.  &  feq.  *  Id.  ibid.  n.  165.  &  1 66, 
f  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  168.;  Diod.  1.  1 .  p.  85. 

Theie  twelve  aruras  equalled  nearly  nine  acres  Paris  meafure.  The  arura 
here  fpoken  ot  was  a  fuperficial  meafure,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was 
the  fquare  of  one  hundred  Egyptian  cubits,  or  ten  thoufand  fquare  cubits.  The 
learned  are  well  enough  agreed,  that  the  Derach  of  Cairo,  which,  according 
to  Grævïus,  is  one  foot  eight  inches  6yf-f  royal  lines,  is  perfectly  equal  to  the 
ancient  Egyptian  fathom,  and  that  this  meafure  has  never  been  altered.  By 
this  account,  the  arura  muft  have  been  814  fathoms  28  feet  85  inches  jrrêTr 
lines  fquaied  ;  and  of  conlequence,  12  aruras  equal  9777  fathoms  19  feet 

inches  dnes  fquared.  The  Paris  acre  is,  we  know,  precifely  905- 

fquared  fathoms;  thus  nine  acres  equal  9300  fquared  fathoms.  It  is  plain  then, 

that  122  fathoms  16  feet  127  inches  107^1  lines  fquared,  and  12  Egyptian 
aruras  equal  nine  acres  Paris  meafure 
g  Diod.  1. 1,  p.  85. 
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It  was  from  the  Calafires  and  the  Hermotybies  that  they 
drew  the  prince’s  guard.  It  was  compofed  ot  two  thoufand. 
men,  who  were  relieved  every  year.  During  the  year  of 
fervice,  they  gave  every  day  extraordinary  to  each  iol- 
dier  five  pound  of  bread,  two  pound  of  meat,  and  about 
two  or  three  pints  of  wine  h.  We  may  judge  from  this  ac¬ 
count,  that  a  foidier  had  not  only  wherewithal  to  live, 
but  he  was  even  able  to  maintain  a  family.  For  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  legillature  was  to  encourage  the  marriage  of  the 
troops,  reflecting,  that  the  fon  was  obliged  to  follow  the 
profefTion  of  his  father  h 

As  to  military  difcipline,  the  ancients  have  transmitted 
to  us  few  particulars  on  that  article.  They  only  acquaint 
us,  that  thole  who  quitted  their  ranks,  or  were  difobedient 
to  their  generals,  were  marked  with  infamy.  Yet  they 
could  be  reftored  if  they  repaired  their  fault  by  refo- 
3ute  and  great  adiions.  The  maxim  of  the  Egyptians  was. 
That  they  fhould  leave  a  foidier  a  way  to  re-eflablilh  his 
honour,  and  convince  him,  that  he  ought  to  be  more 
fcnfible  of  that  lofs  than  of  life  k.  For  the  military  profcf- 
fion  was  in  high  consideration  among  thefe  people.  After 
the  facerdotal  families,  thole  whom  they  mold  efkeemed, 
were,  as  in  France,  the  families  defined  to  arms l.  We  fee 
further,  that,  in  the  Egyptian  armies,  the  right  was  the  poft 
of  honour  m. 

It  refults  from  what  we  have  juft  read,  that  commonly  the 
Egyptian  .forces  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
fand  men;  but  when  the  fovereign  thought  proper  to  aug¬ 
ment  his  troops,  or  that  it  was  necciTary  to  recruit  them,  in 
was  among  the  hulbandmerl  that  they  took  foldiers n.  The 
hiftory  of  Sefoftris  will  prove  to  us,  that  they  had  fomctimcs 
recourie  to  that  expedient. 

The  army  which  this  monarch  levied,  anfwered  to  the 

*  TTerod.  1.  2.  n.  168.  \ 

*  Diod.p.  85.;  Herod,  n.  1C6.)  Arift.de  rep.  1.  7.  c.  ic.;  Dicæardius  apud 
fchol.  Apollon.  Rhod.  1.  4.  v.  272. 

k  Diod.  1. 1.  p.  89.  1  Ilerod.  1.  2.  n.  f68.:  Diod.p.  85. 

*  Diod.  1. 1 .  p.  77.  &  7§.  c  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  33. 

Vol.  II.  U  11  grandeur 
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grandeur  of  his  projets.  It  confided  of  fix  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  foot,  twenty-four  thoufand  horfe,  and  twenty-feven 
thoufand  armed  chariots <>,  without  mentioning,  a  fleet  of 
four  hundred  fail  equipped  on  the  Red  fea-p. 

Sefoftris  having  put  his  army  in  motion,  conducted  it  to 
the  fouth  fide,  and  fell  immediately  upon  the  Ethiopians, 
Having  defeated-  them,  he  impofed  for  a  tribute  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  bringing  to  him  every  year  a  certain  quantity  of 
gold,  ebony,  and- ivory*.  Returning  afterwards  to  thefe 
countries,  he  palled  into  Ada,  whilft  li-is  fleet  coaded  it. 
Every  thing  fubmitted  to  him.  But  it  will  be  difficult  to 
determine  precifely  to  what  point  this  conqueror  carried  his 
arms  in  that  part  of  the  world.  If  we  would  believe  certain 
authors,  Sefoftris  pad  the  Ganges,  traverfed  all  the  Indies, 
and  came  to  the  eadern  ocean  r.  But  this  fadt  appears  im¬ 
probable.  Herodotus  bounds  the  extent  of  the  coiiquefts» 
of  this  monarch,  on  one  fide,.  to  the  parts  of  Alia  dtuated  a- 
long  the  Arabian  gulf,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  eadern 
provinces  of  the  lame  continent  f  ;  and  the  tedimony  of 
this  author  is  of  great  weight  in  all  that  concerns  events  of 
that  high  antiquity.  We  may  add,  that  the  pa  liage  from 
Egypt  to  the  eadern  ocean  appears  abfolutely  impoflible 
for  fuch  an  army-  as  that  of  Sefoftris.  With  refpeél  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  hidorians  of  antiquity  agree  in  faying,  that 
Thrace  was  the  bounds  of  his  conqueds  in  that  part  of  the 
world  u 

For  the  red,  the  expedition  of  this  monarch  will  fcaree 
afford  us  any  light  into  the  manner  of  making  war  in  his  time. 


The  particulars  are  not  known  tous.  We  are  ignorant  of 
the  means  Sefoftris  ufed  to  reduce  fo  readily  that  infinite 
number  or  nations  of  which  the  ancients  [peak.  What  we 
knotv,  is,  that  at  that  time  they  made  great  ufe  of  armed 
chariots.  They  were  the  principal  ftrength  of  their  armies’. 
We  have  already  feen,  that  the  Egyptian  monarch  had- 


0  Diod.  1.  i.p.  64.  r  Ibicl. 

9  ibid.;  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  do.;'  Strabo,  1.  16.  p.  1114. 
r  Diod.  p.  64. ;  Strabo,  p.  tit 4 . •  Lucan.  Pliarfal.  1.  io.  v.  276. 
f  '.0%:  103,  Sz  io6.  1  Herod,  n.  103..;  Diod.  i.  i.p. 6f. 
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twenty-feven  thoufand.  It  is  alfo  faid  in  fcripture,  that  they 
had  a  great  number  which  Pharaoh  railed  to  go  in  purfuic 
of  the  Ifraelites  u.  But  this  was  not  a  cuftom  peculiar  to 
the  Egyptians.;  it  was  common  to  all  the  people  of  antiqui¬ 
ty* 

We  have  read  in  the  fir  ft  part  of  this  work,  that  molt 
of  die  ancients  attributed  to  Orus.the  invention  of  riding  a 

o 

liorfe  ;  and  that  fome  nations,  notwithftanding,  did  that  ho- 
.nour  to  Sefoftris x.  I  then  faid,  that  this  opinion  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  well  founded.  I  lhall  not  repeat  here  the  rel¬ 
ions  which  determined  me  to  reject  it.  I  lhall  only  add., 
that  thofe  who  refer  to  Sefoftris  the  art  of  riding,  have  pro¬ 
bably  interpreted  tradition  very  ilL  It  fays  without  doubt, 
that  this  prince  had  firft  -thought  of  forming  a  body  of  ca¬ 
valry.  He  had  them  in  effeét  in  his  army.  In  the  roll  of 
the  troops  of  Sefoftris,  Diodorus  diftinguiilies  exprefsly  the 
cavalry  from  the  armed  chariots  y.  We  remark  the  fame 
•diftinétion  in  the  defcription  the  fcripture  makes  of  the 
forces  collected  by  Pharaoh  to  opnrels  the  Hebrews  in  their 
.dight  z.  I  think  then  we  may  reconcile  the  dilFerent  re¬ 
lations  of  the  ancients,  by  attributing  to  Sefoftris  the  infti- 
tution  of  cavalry  in  the  Egyptian  armies.  It  is  perhaps  to 
this  novelty,  that  he  was  indebted  for  tire  quicknefs  of  his 
exploits. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  the  rapidity  of  the  conquefts  of  this  mo¬ 
narch  prove,  that  mold  of  the  people  he  attacked  were  very 
ignorant  in  the  military  art.  There  were  neither  cities 
nor  fortreffes  to  ftay  the  progrefs  of  the  conqueror  ».  We 
cannot  doubt  of  this,  when  we  read  the  names  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  fubdued  by  Sefoftris.  If  this  prince  had  met  in  his  ca¬ 
reer  fome  places  fortified  a  little,  and  if  they  had  under- 
ftood  the  art  of  defending  them,  lie  would  have  employed 
more  than  nine  years  in  fubduing  fo  great  a  number  of  ni- 


0  Exod.c.  [4.  v.  7.  *  Book  5. 

v  i-p.  64. 

2  All  Pharaoh’s  horfes,  his  chariots,  and  his  horfemen 

VVe  like  wife  find  in  the  ancient  verfions  the  words, 
coutt  ;  &  infidem  equo. 

J  See  part  1 .  book.  5. 
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lions.  Yet  it  is  to  this  fhort  fpace  that  the  ancients  have- 
limited  the  duration  of  his  expedition  b  ;  and  the  fact  is  very 
probable.  What  we  know  of  the  conquefls  of  Alexander^ 
Attila,  Gengifcan,  Tamerlane,  &c,  {hew  with  what  facility 
a  conqueror  could  anciently  over-run  the  world. 

The  ignorance  they  were  in  at  that  time  of  the  art  of 
defenfive  war,  made  it  very  eafy  to  fubfifl  an  army  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  that  of  Sefoflris.  I  have  laid  elfewhere,  that  the 
gaining  of  a  battle  opened  to  the  conquerors  an  immenfe 
country.  They  feized  on  all,  and  the  places  abandoned  by 
the  conquered  people  enabled  them  to  maintain  and  lub- 
fift  their  troops c.  Though  it  is  very  probable,  that  the 
army  of  Sefoflris  was  divided  into  many  corps,  which  march¬ 
ed  and  adled  feparately  ;  yet  it  is  laid,  that  for  want  of 
provifions  it  was  thought  they  would  have  perilhed  in 
Thrace,  and  that  the  conqueror  was  obliged  to  return  im¬ 
mediately  d.  This  circumilance  leads  me  to  think,  that 
Sefoftris  found  in  thefe  countries  a  refinance  which  he  had 
not  experienced  elfewhere.  The  fad  is  fo  much  the  more 
probable,  as  the  Thracians  have  always  pafled  for  one  of  the 
moft  warlike  nations  of  antiquity. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  Sefoflris  took  any  meafure  to  pre- 
ferve  to  his  fucceflbrs  the  vafl  countries  which  had  fuhmitted 
to  him e.  Satisfied  with  having  conquered  innumerable 
nations,  this  monarch  did  not  think  on  the  means  of  fecuring 
his  conquefls.  Thus  they  had  no  confequences.  Their  du¬ 
ration  may  be  compared  to  their  rapidity.  The  provinces 
which  the  Egyptians  came  from  conquering,  were  as  foon 
loll  as  acquired  :  the  vafl  empire  formed  by  Sefoflris  did 
not  defcend  to  his  pofferity. 

If  this  prince  negleded  to  fecure  his  conquefls,  he  does 
not  deferve  the  fame  reproach  with  refped  to  his  hereditary 
dominions.  On  his  returning  to  Egypt,  he  employed  the 
leif tire  which  peace  afforded  him?  to  fecure  his  kingdom  from 
all  invafion.  With  this  view,  he  fortified  the  fide  of  Egypt 
which  looks  to  the  eafl,  and  where  the  accefs  was  eafy,  by 

b  Diod.  î.  I.  p.  65. 
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a  wall  continued  to  the  length  of  fifteen  hundred  fladia  f. 
This  rampart  extended  from  Pelufis  fituated  on  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  to  Heliopolis,  built  at  the  place  where 
the  river  begins  to  divide  itfelf  e.  Sefoflris  caufed  alfo  to 
be  executed  many  other  works  which  contributed  as  much 
to  the  iecuritv  as  to  the  utility  of  his  kingdom.  He  had 
cut  a  great  number  of  canals  along  the  Nile.  Thefe  works 
changed  the  face  of  Egypt.  Before,  it  was  a  country  open 
on  all  Tides,  which  might  be  entirely  over-run  by  holies  and 
chariots.  But,  by  means  of  this  number  of  canals,  Egypt 
became  an  intrenched  country,  and  Sefoflris  rendered  it 
almoft  impracticable  for  carriages,  and  even  for  horfes*. 

From  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  to  that  of  Sefac,  that  is 
to  lay,  for  near  feven  hundred  years,  it  is  not  leen  that 
Egypt  fignalized  itfelf  by  any  military  enterprife.  It  feems 
that  the  Ipirit  of  glory  and  of  conquetl  which  had  animated 
them  under  Sefoflris,  was  extinguifhed  in  a  very  little  time. 
According  to  fome  authors,  we  lhould  throw  the  blame  on 
this  prince  himfelf.  Apprehending,  fay  they,  that  the  take 
for  war  might  infpire  his  fubjedls  with  fentiments  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  he  endeavoured  to  find  out  ways  to  foften  their 
manners,  and  enervate  their  courage.  They  allure  us,  that  he 
fucceeded  only  too  well  in  bringing  about  this  fatal  change, 
and  that  the 'Egyptians  foon  degenerated  *.  This  policy  of 
Sefoflris  was  founded  on  the  knowledge  that  prince  had  of 
the  character  of  the  people  he  had  to  govern.  They  allure  us 
in  eÏÏedl,  that  the  ancient  fovereigns  of  Egypt  had  beej 

{  From  62  to  63  French  leagues.  s  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  67. 

h  Herod.  1-  2.  n.  108.;  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  66.  &  67. 

If  we  believe  Herodotus,  Sefoflris  made  Egypt  abfolutely  impraticable  for 
horfes  :  but  this  fentiment  does  not  appear  exact  ;  for  it  would  follow,  that 
they  would  have  neglected  to  breed  horfes.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  we  fee  by 
many  partages  of  feripture,  that,  under  the  Tewiih  kings,  there  mu  ft  have  been 
a  prodigious  number  of  horfes  in  Egypt,  and  even  that  they  were  very  much 
efteemed.  See  1  Kings  c.  10.  v.  28.  29.;  2  Chron.  c.  12.  v.  3.;  Ifaiah  c.  36. 
v.  9.;  Cant.  c.  r.  v.  3. 

It  is  better  to  fay  with  Diodorus,  that  the  prodigious  number  of  canals 
made  Egypt  very  difficult  to  go  over  in  carriages,  and  almoft  inacceiiible  with 
cavalry. 

*  Nymphodor.  apud  fcholiaft.  Sophocl.  Cedyp.  Colon,  v,  3:8.  p.  283.  edit. 
JI,  Stephan.  1568.  •' 
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expofed  to  frequent  revolts,  and  that  at  all  times  they  had 
taken  meafures  to  defend  themfelves,  and  to  prevent  con¬ 
spiracies  and  fa&ions*.  Sefoftris  without  doubt  thought, 
that  he  had  need  of  the  fame  precautions,  and  put  them 
In  practice.  I  lhall  have  occafion  to  return  to  this  policy  of 
the  Egyptian  monarchs  in  the  third  part  of  this  work !. 


CHAP.  JL 


Of  the  people  of  Afia . 


7E  have  feen  in  the  flrft  book,  that  we  are  totally  ig- 


▼  v  notant  of  the  events  which  happened  in  the  Aftyrian 
empire  during  the  courfe  of  the  ages  about  which  we  are 
employed  at  prefent.  It  is,  of  confequence,  impolftble  to 
give  any  idea  of  the  hate  in  which  the  military  art  then 
was  in  the  greateft  part  of  Afia.  We  can  only  fpeak  of  the 
nations  who  inhabited  the  weftern  coafts  of  that  part  of 
the  world.  The  invahon  of  Paleftine  by  the  Ifraclites  will 
furnifn  us  with  fome  details  and  fome  reflections  on  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  made  war  in  thefe  countries,  in  the  time 
of  Mofes,  of  Jofhua,  and  the  Judges.  I  could  alfo  compre¬ 
hend  under  this  prefent  article,  the  expedition  of  the 
Greeks  to  Troy.  Yet  I  lhall  only  fpeak  of  it  in  the  chapter  of 
Greece,  left  I  fhould  fall  into  repetitions  which  it  will  be  im- 
poflibie  to  avoid, 

■  Many  cireumftances  may  have  already  given  room  to  re¬ 
mark,  that,  among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  there  have 
been  few  whofe  progrefs  in  the  arts  and  fciences  has  been 
lo  rapid  as  thole  of  the  flrft  inhabitants  of  Paleftine  «•. 
The  hiftory  of  the  wars  they  had  to  maintain  againft  the 
Ifraelites,  will  not  give  us  a  very  great  idea  of  their  fkili 
!n  the  military  art,  if  we  did  not  know  that  thefe  events 


k  Diod.  1. 1.  p.  103.;  Plat.  t.  2.  p.  180.  A. 
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had  been  diredled  by  the  decrees  of  Providence,  ^Tie  Lord 
had  ftruck  all  the  people  of  thefe  diftri&s,  with  the  fpirit  of 
l’errer  and  blindnefs a.  It  is  not  then  to  their  cowardice 
or  their  ignorance,  that  we  fhould  impute  the  rapid  and 
continued  fuccefs  of  the  Hebrew  people.  It  appears  on  the 
contrary,  that  thefe  nations  were  very  warlike,  and  that 
they  were  not  without  the  knowledge  which  could  then  be 
had  of  the  military  fcience. 

We  fee  immediately,  that  the  people  of  Paleftine  had 
many  horfes  in  their  armies  %  a  method  only  known  to  po¬ 
liced  nations.  They  had  alfo  a  great  number  of  chariots 
of  war  p,  and  knew  perfectly  the  art  of  tiling  them.  The 
fcripture  obferves,  that  the  tribe  of  Judah  could  not  reduce  . 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys,  becaufe  they  had-  a  great 
number  of  chariots  armed  with  fcythes*.  They  then  were 
warlike  people,  ufed  to  arms  and  combats. 

I  have  had  occafton  to  in  lift  often  of  the  ignorance  in 
which  they  were  formerly  in  the  art  of  fortifying  and  de¬ 
fending  cities.  I  have  juft  faid,  that  probably  Sefoftris 
had  not  met  with  any  fortified  places  in  his  expeditions. 
The  invafion  of  this  prince  leads  us  to  make  fome  re¬ 
flexions  on  the  inhabitants  of  Palcftine.  It  is  in  effebt  in 
thefe  countries  that  hiftory  offers  an  example  of  fortified 
places.  Moles  tells  us,  that  the  cities  there  were  defend¬ 
ed  by  very  high  walls,  and  by  gates  ftrengthened  with  bars 
and  ports r.  It  appears  further,  time  they  alio  knew,-  in' 
thefe  countries,  the  uie  of  machines  proper  to  overthrow 
the  ramparts  of  the  cities  which  they  befieged  f.  Yet  it 
is  not  l'ecn,  that  either  in  the  wars  undertaken  by  Moles, 
or  in  thole  conduced  by  Jofhua  and  his.  fnccellbrs,  there 
is-  any  mention  of  fteges  undertaken,  and  carried  on 
in  form,  although  they  very  often  fpeak  of  the  taking  of 
cities.  Here  is  what  feveral  partages  learn  us  touching  the 
manner  which  they  then  ufed  to  take  a  place.  They  laid 

"  F.Kod.  c.  23.  v.  7.  0  Jofhua,  c.  11.  v.  4, 

?  Ibid.  1  Judg.  c.  1.  v.  19. 

T  Deuter.  c.  3.  v.  5.  f  Ibid.  c.  20.  v.  19. 
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in  ambufri  ;  the  army  afterwards  advanced  againft  the 
city  ;  the  belieged  went  out  to  give  battle,  they  feigned 
tQgive  way;  and  when  they  had  drawn  them  to  a  certain 
dlftance,  the  corps  placed  in  arnbulh  marched  to  the 
town,  and  finding  it  without  defenders,  they  feized  on  it 
and  fet  it  on  fire.  On  this  fignal,  the  army  which  gave 
way,  faced  about  and  charged  the  enemy.  The  troops 
which  were  become  ma  fiers  of  the  city,  came  out  of  it 
then,  and  finifhed  the  defeat  *. 

I  fairly  confei’s,  I  do  not  comprehend  fuch  a  manœuvre. 
How  can  one  fuppofe  in  effed  in  the  befieged,  fo  little 
forecaft;  as  not  to  leave  in  the  place  a  body  of  troops  fuf- 
ficient  to  guard  it  againft  a  fudden  affault  ?  Befides,  how 
could  one  imagine  that  they  fhould  even  forget  to  fliut  the 
gates  ?  This  precaution  fo  very  ftmple,  is  fufficient  to 
put  a  city  out  of  the  reach  of  fuch  enterprifes.  But  I  have 
already  faid,  all  thefe  events  only  happened  by  the  fpecial 
order  of  Providence. 

A  fad  that  appears  to  me  almofl  as  aflonifhmg,  is  the° 
fecurity  and  tranquillity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paleftine  on 
the  march  and  flay  of  the  Ifraelites  in  their  neighbourhood. 
We  do  not  fee  that  for  forty  years,  that  the  Hebrew  people 
©ver-ran  thefe  countries,  the  neighbouring  nations  were 
much  diflurbed  at  it.  The  greatefl  part  of  them  were 
not  informed  of  the  defign  of  the  Ifraelites,  till  they 
faw  themfelves  ready  to  be  attacked.  In  what  part  of  the 
known  world,  could  a  troop  of  more  than  a  million  of 
fouls u  at  this  day  alfemble  themfelves,  without  alarming 
the  neighbouring  dates,  or  without  their  fending  to  de* 
xcand  the  reafon.of  their  projeds?  It  may  be  anfwered, 
that,  in  thefe  remote  times,  there  was  none  or  very  little 
intercourfe  among  thefe  nations.  Scarce  did  the  neio-h- 
bouring  dates  keep  up  any  relation  with  each  other.  Thus 
a  nation  fcarce  knew  the  deftgns  formed  againft  it,  till 
the  moment  they  faw  the  enemy  at  their  gates.  The  people 

T  jofh.  c.  3.  v.  12.  Szc.  ;  Judg.  c,  20.  v.  29,  &c. 

*  See  Numb.  c.  1  .  v.  45.  &  4$. 
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v/ere  always  furprifed,  and  of  confequencc  almofl  always 
conquered. 

The  hiftory  of  the  wars  which  are  fpoken  of  in  the  books 
of  Mofes,  of  Jolhua,  and  Judges,  proves  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  already  often  repeated,  that  the  gaining  of  a 
battle  was  commonly  decifive  in  the  ages  I  am  lpeaking  of. 
We  there  lee  wars  finifhed  often  in  a  month,  fometimes 
even  in  two  or  three  days.  It  was  becaufe  they  did  not 
then  know  the  art  of  making  ufe  of  fortified  places.  There, 
of  confequence,  remained  no  way  to  the  conquered  to  defend 
their  liberty,  and  to  agree  with  the  conqueror  after  the 
firfl  defeat  *. 

1  have  nothing  particular  to  fay  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Hebrews  and  the  inhabitants  of  Paleftine  were  armed 
at  that  time.  They  ufed  all  the  forts  of  arms  which  are 
known  to  have  been  ufed  among  all  the  people  of  antiquity. 
1  fliall  remark,  in  hnilhing  this  article,  that  then  many 
people  went  to  war  adorned  with  all  their  mod  rich  and  va¬ 
luable  things.  The  troops  of  Midian  wore  rings,  pendants, 
bracelets,  and  collars  of  gold.  Their  camels  were  adorned 
with  fluds,  chains,  and  plates  of  the  lame  metal  y.  This 
cuflom,  as  to  what  appears,  has  always  fubfifted  among  the 
eaftern  people,  and  time  has  not  abolilhed  it  z. 


C  II  A  P.  III. 

Of  the  Greeks . 

THE  firft  wars  fpoken  of  in  the  Grecian  hiftory,  are 
neither  fulhciently  interefting,  nor  inftrutftive  enough 
to  deferve  a  particular  attention.  They  were  only,  to  lpeak 
properly,  the  incurfions  of  barbarians,  who  had  no  other  view 
but  to  ravage  the  lands,  make  flaves,  carry  off  the  flocks, 

x  See  part.  î .  b.  5.  <  y  Numb.  c.  31.  v.  50.  ;  Judg.  c.  8.  V.  at.  24.  &  26 . 

*  It  ftill  fubfifts  in  all  the  countries  of  Alia. 

Vox..  II.  X  x  &c. 
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&c  ».  Their  armies  were  very  fmall,  and  they  had  not 
far  to  go  to  meet  with  their  booty.  They  neither  knew  how 
to  fortify  their  frontiers,  nor  make  war  in  the  flat  country. 
One  battle  commonly  decided  the  quarrel  b:  nothing 
could  then  flop  the  conqueror.  Anciently  the  cities  in 
Greece  were  all  open  ;  no  works  defended  the  approach  ; 
they  were  not  even  inclofed  with  walls c.  A  war  was  then 
very  foon  fmlfljed.  But  hoftilities  would  recommence  with¬ 
out  cealing  ;  the  people  were  never  at  reft  ;  they  wrere  al¬ 
ways  armed.  Thus  they  had  formerly  neither  peace  nor 
fecurity  in  Greece  h 

Hiftory  fpeaks,  it  is  true,  of  a  citadel  built  in  Athens  by 
Cecrops  c.  They  pretend,  that  Cadmus  did  as  much  when 
lie  laid  the  foundation  of  Thebes f;  and  Danaus  ufed, 
fay  they,  the  fame  precaution  when  he  faw  himfelf  mafter 
of  the  throne  of  Argos  s.  But,  according  to  all  appear¬ 
ances,  the  fortrefles  of  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Argos,  were 
inconfiderable.  1  prefume  that  they  rather  ferved  to  keep 
the  inhabitants  of  thefe  cities  in  obedience,  than  defend 
them  againft  the  attacks  of  their  enemies. 

Experience  inftrufts,  and  time  is  a  great  mafter.  The 
Greeks  at  la  ft  law  the  neceflity  of  inciofing  their  cities,  to  put 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  pillage  and  invafions.  Amphion, 
who  reigned  at  Thebes  about  1390  years  before  Jefus  Chrift, 
was,  fay  they,  the  firft  who  thought  of  providing  for  the 
fecurity  of  his  capital.  He  furrounded  it  with  walls, 
flanked  with  towers  at  proper  intervals  h.  This  manner  oi 
fortifying  places,  although  firnple,  was  neverthelefs  the 
beft  that  could  be  imagined  at  that  time.  The  jutting 
towers  defended  the  flank  and  the  parapet  of  the  walls;  be- 
lides,  they  procured  to  the  befteged  the  advantage  ot 
overlooking  their  enemy  from  a  fuperior  place,  and  at 
the  fame  time  of  being  lefs  expofed  to  their  ftrokes. 

a  See  Feith.  Antiq.  Horn.  I.  3.  c.  7.  fed.  z. 
b  See  Pauf.  1.  9.  c.  9. 

«  Thucyd.  1. 1.  p.  4.  ;  A  rift,  dé  rép.  1.  7.  c.  11.  t.  z.  p.  478.  D. 

Thucyd.  loco  cit.  e  Supra,  b.  1 .  ch.  4.  art.  1.  p.  5  7. 
f  Ibid. art.  4.  p.  40.  «  Ibid.  art.  z.  p.  35. 

*  Homer.  OdyfiT.  l.u.  v.  2,62.  &c. ,  Hygin.fab,  69.  p.  12c, 
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It  is  probable  that  many  princes  of  Greece  foon  imitated 
the  example  of  Amphion.  Bat  the  difculïion  of  this  fad;  is 
foniewhat  unneceiïary.  I  need  not  give  an  account  of  the 
events  which  relate  to  it.  I  go  then  to  the  hiftory  of  the 
war  ol  Thebes,  the  mo  ft  memorable  that  happened  among 
the  Greek  people  in  the  heroic  times, 

Œdipus,  whole  hiftory  is  too  well  known  for  me  to  flop 
to  give  it,  had  left  his  crown  to  his  two  children,  Æteo- 
cles  and  Polynices.  Thefe  princes,  inftead  of  dividing 
it,  agreed  to  reign  a  year  each  by  turns.  Æteocles,  as 
eldeft,  afeended  the  throne  fir  If.  The  year  being  expired, 
Polynices  demanded  of  him  the  feeptre.  But  Æteocles  had 
found  too  many  charms  in  wearing  it,  and  refufed  to  rc- 
fign  it.  Polynices,  enraged,  retired  to  Adraftus  King  of 
Argos.  He  gained  the  friendlhip  of  that  prince,  and  ob¬ 
tained  his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  the  promife  of  im¬ 
mediate  fuccours  to  help  him  to  afeend  the  throne.  A- 
draftus,  in  effedl,  began  by  fending  an  ambaTador  to  repre- 
fent  to  Æteocles  the  rights  of  Polynices.  Æteocles  joining 
perfidy  to  injuftice,  would  have  aflaffinated  the  deputy 
of  Argos.  Adraftus,  enraged  at  this  fcandalous  treafon, 
from  that  time  looked  upon  the  quarrel  of  Polynices  as 
being  perfonal  to  him,  and  prepared  himfelf  to  take  ven¬ 
geance.  He  levied  troops,  leagued  with  many  princes,  and 
engaged  them  to  march  with  him  againft  Æteocles. 

Æteocles  forefeeing,  wiiliout  doubt,  that  he  fiioulJ  foon 
he  attacked,  had  negle&ed  nothing  for  his  defence.  He 
had  procured  allies,  and  had  collected  together  a  numerous 
force*.  The  armies,  on  both  fides,  having  taken  the  field, 
met  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Ifmene.  The  Thebans 
gave  way  on  the  firft  fhock,  and  fled  into,  their  city.  The 
conquerors  immediately  formed  the  fegc  of  it k.  This  is 
the  firft  that  is  fpoken  of  in  the  Grecian  hiftory. 

The  Greeks  were  then  very  ignorant  of  that  part  of  the 
military  feience.  They  did  not  know  how  to  conduct  an  at- 

*  Apollod.  1.  3.  p.  150.  &  15.3.;  D:oJ.  1.  4.  p.  308.  &c.  ;  Pauf.  1.  o.c.  9. 

11  Apollod.  p.  134.  ;  lVuf.  1.  9.  c.  9- 

X  x  %  wk. 
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tack1.  Thefe  people  only  endeavoured,  as  to  what  ap¬ 
pears,  to  Unit  up  the  befieged,  and  to  hinder  them  from 
coming  out  of  the  town  ;  and  they  even  did  this  ill  e- 
nough.  We  may  judge  this  from  what  we  find  in  ancient 
authors  about  the  difpofitions  the  Argives  made  to  become 
matters  of  Thebes.  That  city  had  feven  gates.  The  be- 
fiegers,  of  confequence,  divided  their  troops  into  feven 
divifions,  which  they  placed  before  each  port  m.  We  do 
not  find  that  they  then  knew  the  art  of  drawing  lines  of 
circumvallation. 

It  might  be  imagined,  that  at  the  times  of  which  I 
fpeak,  the  Greeks  pradlifed  the  efcalade,  that  is  to  fay,  that 
to  force  a  place,  they  applied  to  the  walls  a  great  number 
of  ladders,  on  which  they  caufed  many  files  of  foldiers  to 
afeend.  We  might  even  go  fo  far  as  to  think,  that  thefe 
people  had,  at  that  rime,  invented  fome  machines  pro¬ 
per  for  the  defence  of  befieged  towns.  This  fentiment 
is  founded  on  the  circumftances  of  the  death  of  Capa- 
neus,  who,  willing,  fay  they-,  to  fcale  the  wails  of  Thebes, 
fell  down,  ftruck  with  thunder  n.  But  we  fliall  fee  in  the 
lequel,  that  probably  the  efcalade  was  not  ufed  among 
the  Greeks,  even  at  the  time  of  the  liege  of  Troy,  and 
ftill  lefs  machines  of  war.  I  think  then  the  fiege  of 
Thebes  was  conduced  nearly  like  that  of  Troy  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  that  the  befiegers,  intrenched  in  their  camp  before 
the  city,  formed  the  blockade.  The  only  objeett,  at  that 
time,  was,  as  I  have  already  faid,  to  hinder  the  befieged 
from  making  fallies,  to  (hut  them  up,  and  to  cut  off  their 
fuccours  and  provifions.  Such  was  formerly  the  man¬ 
ner  of  making  themfelves  matters  of  a  place. 

The  conduct  of  the  befieged  anfvvered  to  the  attack  of  the 
befiegers.  It  is  faid  that  Æteocles  had  divided  his  garrifon 
into  as  many  bodies  as  the  army  of  the  enemy0.  The  de- 

I  Pauf,  loro  cit, 

m  Apollod.  1.  3.  p.  153.  ;  Æfchyl.  Sept,  ad  Theb.  v.  42.  55-  56.  ;  Eurip. 
Phæniiî.  aft.  3.  v.  744-  ;  Pauf.  1.  9.  c.  8.  ;  Philoftrat.  Imagin.  1.  1.  c.  6. 

II  Apollod.  1.  3.  p.  155.  ;  Eurip.  Phæniiî.  act.  4.  v.  1179.  &c.  ;  Diod.  1,  4.  p. 
309.  ;  Pauf.  1.  9.  c.  8. 

<>  Æfchyl.  Sept,  ad  Theb.  v.  57.  5c  58.  ;  Apollod.  1.^.  p.  154.  ;  Eurip.  Phæ- 
niff.  a£t.  3-  v.  744.  &c, 
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fence  of  a  town,  at  that  time,  confided  in  making  fre¬ 
quent  rallies  to  try  to  force  the  camp  of  the  befiegers,  or 
at  lead  to  intercept  their  convoys  and  darve  them  r.  They 
had  frequent  fights  between  the  two  parties  1.  It  is  to  this 
ignorance  in  the  art  of  attacking  places,  that  we  mud  at¬ 
tribute  the  extraordinary  length  of  certain  fieges  mention¬ 
ed  in  antiquity. 

As  that  of  Thebes  would  have  held  out  a  long  time, 
the  two  brothers,  Æteocles  and  Polynices,  took  the  refolu- 
tion  of  terminating  their  quarrel  by  a  dngle  combat.  They 
fought  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  in  the  light  of  both  ar¬ 
mies,  and  were  both  killed. 

Let  us  dop  here  a  moment  to  reded  on  the  idea  the 
ancients  had  of  the  love  and  relped  which  they  thought 
due  to  their  country.  Nothing  was  more  unjud  or  more 
blameable  than  the  proceedings  of  Æteocles  againd  his 
brother.  Yet  of  all  the  ancient  authors  who  have  had 
occadon  to  treat  this  iubjedt,  there  is  not  one  who  has 
not  judged  Polynices  unworthy  the  honours  of  fepulture, 
for  having  troubled  the  repofe  of  his  country,  and  brought 
into  the  heart  of  it  an  army  of  drangers  r. 

The  death  of  the  two  brothers  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
war.  Creon,  uncle  of  the  two  princes,  feizing  on  the 
iovereign  authority,  animated  the  Thebans  to  revenge  the 
death  of  their  king.  The  fuccefs  anfwered  to  their  firm- 
nefs  and  courage.  They  made  fo  well  a  conducted  alfault, 
that  they  overthrew  their  beliegers,  forced  their  camp,  and 
cut  them  in  pieces.  Adradus,  fay  they,  was  the  only  one 
who  efcaped  from  this  total  defeat  f.  The  advantage 
which  the  Thebans  obtained  on  this  occadon  cod  them 
very  dear;  and  it  is  fmee  a  proverb  to  fay,  A  Theban,  or 
Cad  me  an  victory,  to  mean  an  aedion  where  the  conqueror 
was  at  lead  as  ill  treated  as  the  conquered  r. 

r  See  Iliad.  1.  18.  V-  5~> 9-  &c.  i  See  infra,  p.  354. 

r  Æfchyl.  Sept,  ad  Thcb.  v.  iC2t.  &c.  ;  Sophocl.  in  Antig.  v.  2C4.  See.  • 
En  rip.  in  Phxnilt  v.  1280. 

(  Paul.  1.  9.  c.  9. 

1  Herod.  I.  1.  n.  166.;  Diod.  1.  11.  p.  412.  &  413.  ;  Pauf.  I.  9.  c.  9.  See 
in  Erafinus’s  adagics,  Cadtnca  Victoria. 
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The  firfl:  war  of  Thebes  was  foon  followed  by  a  fécond, 
occafioned  by  the  barbarous  proceedings  of  Creon.  The 
Argives,  in  retiring,  had  left  the  country  all  covered  with 
their  dead.  We  know  what  ideas  the  ancients  had  with 
refpedt  to  dead  bodies  that  remained  without  fepulture, 
Adraftus  then  fent  ambaffadors  to  Creon,  to  demand 
leave  to  bury  his  foldiers.  Creon  had  the  inhumanity  to 
refufe  it.  Adraftus  penetrated  with  grief,  implored  the  af- 
iiftance  of  the  Athenians.  They  were  then  governed  by 
Thefeus.  This  prince,  fenfible  of  the  rights  of  religion 
and  humanity,  marched  in  perfon  againft  Thebes,  and  for¬ 
ced  Creon  to  let  Adraftus  do  the  laft  honours  to  his  fob 
diers.  Some  pretend,  it  was  by  means  of  having  gained 
a  battle  u  :  others,  on  the  contrary,  fay,  it  was  by  means 
®f  a  truce  x.  This  is  even  the  firft  treaty  which  is  laid  to 
have  been  made  for  taking  away  the  dead?.  We  may 
fay  on  this  fubjedt,  that  anciently  to  demand  fuch  a  per- 
million  was  to  own  being  conquered. 

1  (hall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  war  which  the 
children  of  thofe  princes  who  had  perilhed  before  Thebes, 
recommenced  ten  years  after  the  firft.  That  event  does 
not  furniih  any  particular  inftrueftion.  I  {hall  only  fay, 
that  this  expedition  ended  with  the  taking  of  Thebes,  and 
that  the  conquerors  deftroyed  it  entirely  z.  I  haften  to 
come  to  the  war  of  Troy.  That  enterprife,  famous  on 
many  accounts,  deferves  all  our  attention.  The  circutn- 
flances  of  it  are  mod  proper  to  let  us  know  how  they 
then  made  war  in  Greece  and  Afia  Minor. 

No  one  is  ignorant  that  it  was  the  rape  of  Helen  which 
determined  the  Greeks  to  carry  their  arms  before  Troy. 
This  outrage,  to  fpeak  properly,  only  interefted  Menelaus 
and  Agamemnon  :  but  thefe  two  brothers  finding  them- 
felves,  at  that  time,  the  two  mod  powerful  princes  of 

% 

_  “  Herod.  1.  7.  n.  27.  ;  Ifocrat.  encom.  Helen,  p.  310.  ;  Paneg.  p.  75.  ;  Eu- 
r-ipid.  fuppl.  v.  5Q1.  ;  Apollod.  1.  3.  p.  157.  ;  Pauf.  1.  1.  c.  39. 

x  Plut.wThef.  p.  14.  A. 

y  Philocor.  apud  Plut.  Icco  tit.  ;  Plin.  1«  7.  fe£t.  57.  p.  47.6. 

2  Apollod.  1.  3.  p.  159. 
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Greece,  engaged  all  the  nation  to  efpoufe  their  quarrel a. 
Yet  there  had  already  been  fome  figns  of  animofity  be¬ 
tween  the  Greeks  and  Trojans.  Tantalus,  father  of  Pelops, 
and  great-great-grandfather  of  Agamemnon  and  Mene- 
laus,  had  carried  away,  or  caufed  to  be  deftroyed,  Gany¬ 
mede,  great-uncle  of  Priam.  Thus  it  may  be  laid,  that 
Paris,  great-nephew  of  Ganymede,  took  away  Helen  by  way 
of  reprifal,  againfl  Menelaus  great-great-grandfon  of  the 
ravilher  of  his  great-uncle.  It  was  not  therefore  difficult  to 
reprefent  to  the  Greeks  that  attempt  as  an  injury  done  to 
the  whole  nation.  This  motive  determined  thele  people 
to  declare  war  againil  the  Trojans b. 

The  preparatives  were  very  long.  There  elapfed  about 
ten  years  between  the  taking  away  of  Plelen  and  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  Greeks.  We  ought  not  to  be  furprifed  at 
it.  There  had  not  been  attempted  at  that  time  fuch  an 
enterprife  in  Greece.  This  is  the  firft  time  that  the  na¬ 
tion  had  leagued  in  a  body  to  make  wars  They  would 
therefore  aflemble  confiderable  forces.  They  mull  more¬ 
over  equip  a  fleet.  We  mull  not  therefore  be  furprifed, 
that  the  preparations  for  that  armament  lalled  ten  years. 
That  time  was  employed  to  unite  the  forces  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  princes  of  Greece,  and  to  build  twelve  hundred 
fliips  to  tranfport  their  army.  Let  us  add,  that  the  Greeks, 
going  into  a  very  diftant  country,  had  occafion  to  take  many 
precautions.  They  ought  not,  in  effect,  to  exped  other  re- 
fources  in  Afia,  than  thofe  which  they  could  procure  by  the 
Avoi  d  d.  The  whole  forces  of  Greece  aflembled  amounted 
to  near  a  hundred  thoufand  men  e  :  a  fmall  army  conli- 


a  It  was  not  by  force  nor  fear  that  the  princes  of  Greece  followed  Agamem¬ 
non  and  Menelaus  before  Troy,  as  Thucydides  pretends,  1.  i.p.  7,  Homer 
fays  the  contrary  very  plainly,  Iliad.  1.  1.  v.  157.  &  153.  See  alfo  Pauf.  l.j. 
c.  12. 

b  Herodotus,  1. 1.  'mil.  from  an  ancient  tradition  makes  the  fubje&s  of 
hatred  between  the  Greeks  and  Afiatlcs  afeend  much  higher.  But  I  confefs, 
that  I  find  no  relation  between  the  fads  lie  alledges,  and  the  motive  of  the 
expedition  of  the  Greeks  to  Troy 
1  Thucyd.  1.  i.p.  3.  d  Ibid.  p.  9. 

*  I  take  the  calculation  of  Thucydides,  p.  9.  See  alfo  Meziriac  a^epift. 
Ovid.  t.  ^.  p.  319. 
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dering  the  number  of  kings  and  nations  that  were  enter¬ 
ed  into  that  league  f. 

The  time  which  the  Greeks  had  employed  to  prepare 
their  armament,  had  given  to  the  Trojans  time  to  put 
themfelves  in  a  dilpofition  to  give  them  a  good  reception. 
Priam  had  raifed  numerous  forces,  and  was  ftrengthened  by 
the  fuccours  of  the  mofb  powerful  princes  of  Aha.  His  na¬ 
tional  troops  might  have  amounted  to  fifty  thoufand  men  *. 
Put  thofe  of  his  allies  were  much  more  conhderable.  As 
to  the  fortifications  of  Troy,  they  confided  of  an  inclolure 
of  walls,  flanked  with  towers  of  wood  h,  and  of  rails  before 
the  gates  n  It  is  very  furprifmg,  that  that  city  was  not  en- 
compaffed  with  a  ditch.  We  fee  Patroclus,  after  having  re- 
pulfed  the  Trojans,  after  a  fmart  encounter,  afcend  imme¬ 
diately  on  to  the  walls  of  Troy  k  ;  an  adion  which  the  poet 
certamly  would  not  have  fuppofed,  if  he  had  had  to  have 
leaped  over  the  ditch,  or  at  lead  he  would  have  explain¬ 
ed  it.  This  fad.  makes  me  alfo  think,  that  the  walls  of 
Troy  were  only  made  of  earth.  We  are,  in  effed,  obliged 
to  give  to  thefe  fort  of  works  a  good  deal  of  dope,  other- 
wife  all  would  fall  down.  It  was  then  by  favour  of  the 
Hope  that  Patroclus  fuddenly  mounted  the  walls  of  Troy  : 
for  if  it  had  been  by  the  help  of  a  ladder,  Homer,  who  is 
fo  exad  to  give  details,  would  not  have  omitted  that  cir- 
cumdance  l. 

After 

f  Thucydides,  ibid,  pretends  that  Greece  could  have  furniffied  a  greater 
number  of  troops  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  fubfifting  them  was  the  caule,  lays 
he,  that  they  did  not  carry  a  greater  number.  This  reafon  appears  to  me  of 
no  weight.  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  Greeks  brought  into  the  field  all  the 
forces  they  could  raife  ;  audit  their  army  was  only  an  hundred  thoufand,  it 
was  becaufe  Greece  could  furnifh  no  more  at  that  time. 

b  Iliad.  1.  8.  v.  562. 

We  fhould  not  mind  the  dtfcourfe  of  Agamemnon,  Iliad.  1.  2.  v.  126.  &c„ 
where  he  advances,  that  if  the  Greeks  were  placed  at  table,  ten  and  ten, 
and  they  took  for  each  ten  a  Trojan  for  a  cupbearer,  there  would  be  more 
tens  than  were  wanted.  This  is  an  exaggeration  that  the  poet  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  Agamemnon,  to  encourage  the  Greeks,  and  undervalue  the  Tro¬ 
jans. 

h  See  Virgil.  Æneid.  1.  2.  v.  460.  &c. 

1  Iliad.  1.  3.  v.  153.  1.  21.  v.  537.  k  Ibid.  1.  16.  v.  702. 

1  The  expreffion  Komer  ufes  to  paint  this  a&ion  of  Patroclus,  fuffices,  as 

far 
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After  a  long  and  difficult  navigation,  the  Greeks  landed 
at  the  promontory  Sigeus.  The  defcent  was  not  made 
without  oppoiition  from  the  Trojans.  They  gave  them  a 
bloody  combat.  The  Greeks  were  victorious.  They  made 
good  their  landing  ;  e  ft  abli  Hied  themfelves  on  the  coait  ; 
formed  their  camp,  and  intrenched  themfelves  m. 

I  know  not  how  to  define  the  enterprife  of  the  Greeks 
againft  Troy.  They  propofed  to  themfelves  to  take  that 
city  ;  yet  I  fee  no  plan,  no  defcgn  in  their  conduct.  We 
do  not  find  in  the  recital  the  ancients  have  made  of  that 
famous  event,  any  circumftance  which  characterizes  a 
fiege.  We  do  not  fee  the  Greeks  form  any  difpofitions  to 
approach  the  place,  and  till  lefs  to  attack  it.  They  do 
not  open  trenches  ;  they  do  not  make  ufe  of  the  fap,  nor 
even  of  the  efcalade.  As  to  machines  of  war,  Homer  ne¬ 
ver  fpeaks  of  any  ;  he,  who,  on  other  occafions,  is  lo  full 
in  treating  of  every  thing  that  concerns  the  art-military. 
Laftly,  it  appears  that  the  Greeks  had  not  even  taken  the 
precaution  of  reconnoitring  Troy.  Chance  alone  had 
fhewn  to  them  the  weak  or  ftrong  parts  of  the  town  n. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  difeover,  in  their  operations  before 
Troy,  the  blockade  of  a  city.  They  did  not  draw  lines  of 
circumvallation,  they  did  not  difpofe  a  body  of  troops  round 
the  place  ;  in  a  word,  they  did  not  make  any  of  the  ma¬ 
noeuvres,  or  conduft  any  of  the  works  proper  and  neceftary 
to  ffiut  up  the  befieged  in  their  walls.  Troy  was  never  in¬ 
verted.  The  proof  is,  that,  during  the  ten  years  the  Greeks 
were  incamped  under  its  walls,  we  do  not  find  that  they 
ever  wanted  provifions.  But  farther,  the  foreign  fuccours 
which  came  to  the  Trojans  entered  freely  into  the  town. 
The  camp  of  the  Greeks  was  very  diftant  from  it  °.  The 
fpace  was  fo  great,  that  the  armies  had  more  ground  than 

far  as  I  think,  to  prove  the  fentiment  I  advance.  He  fays,  that  this  hero 
afeended  stt  uyKuvoç 

Let  us  obferve  further,  that  Homer,  on  another  occafion,  gives  the  name  of 
•wall  to  a  fimple  rampart  of  earth.  Iliad.  1.  20.  v.  145. 

n  Thucyd.  l.i.  p.  9.  n  See  Iliad.  1.  6.  v.  435. 

0  Iliad.  1.  3.  B.  v.  318.  & c.  1.5-  v.  791.  &  faffim.  See  al'fo  Strabo,  I.  ij. 
p.  Ô9 3. 
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was  neceflary  to  range  themfelves  on  both  Tides  in  the  order 
of  battle.  Thus  there  is  no  mention  in  the  Iliad,  but  of 
combats  which  the  two  parties  engaged  in  daily.  The 
Trojans  advanced  very  far  from  their  walls.  The  Greeks 
came  out  of  their  intrenchments,  and- wept  to  meet  them 
in  the  plain.  It  was  then  that  they  joined  battle.  Let  us 
represent  to  ourfelves  two  armies,  one  incamped  under 
the  walls  of  a  place,  and  the  other  intrenched  at  a  great 
diftance,  coming  out  reciprocally,  and  we  lhall  have  a  ve¬ 
ry  juft  idea  of  the  pofition  ol  the  Greeks  and  Trojans.  We 
lhall  very  eafily  comprehend  how  Troy  might  refill  for  ten 
whole  years  the  efforts  of  all  Greece  afiembled  before  its 

j 

walls.  The  forces  were  nearly  equal  ;  and  there  had 
been,  to  fpeak  properly,  no  attacks  made  by  the  Greeks. 
They  were  at  that  time  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  form¬ 
ing  fieges;  and  if  they  became  at  lafl  mailers  of  Troy,  it 
was  only  by  means  of  a  grofs  flratagem  p,  and  which  had 
not  yet  fucceeded  but  by  a  notorious  treafon  a. 

We  mufl  then  lay  afide  all  ideas  of  a  fiege  ;  it  would  be 
very  improper  to  chara&eriz  e  fo  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks 
before  Troy.  Thefe  people,  as  we  have  juft  feen,  had 
then  no  notion  of  that  part  of  war.  Let  us  only  examine 
their  knowledge  with  refped  to  other  objedls  of  the  military 
art. 

I  begin  by  incampments  ;  and  I  fay,  that  that  art  was 
not  unknown  to  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  times.  The  dif- 
pofition  of  their  camp  before  Troy,  appears  in  general  well 
enough  ordered.  The  circumfeience  was  confiderable  ; 
for  it  is  faid,  that  not  only  the  troops  went  into  it,  but 
they  aifo  (hut  up  there  all  their  fleet.  Thefe  people  at 
that  time  ufed  to  draw  their  flaps  on  land,  when  they  knew 

p  Ttiis  is  what  we  ought  to  think  of  the  famous  wooden  horfe,  and  this  is 
aifo  the  idea  Homer  has  given  us  of  it.  OdyiT.  1.  4.  v.  272. 

In  vain  will  fome  writers,  greatly  pofterior  to  this  pôet,  find  in  this  circum- 
fîance,  the  image  of  a  machine  of  war  proper  to  overturn  the  walls  of  a  city. 
The  filence  of  Horner  on  this  head  confutes  all  their  conjectures.  See  aifo 
Bannier,  explicat.  des  fabl.  t.  7.  p.  280. 

a  It  appears  plain  enough  tome,  that  Æneas  and  Antenor  betrayed  their 
country  to  the  Greeks.  See  Dionyf,  Halic.  1.  1.  p.  37.;  Diftyf.  Cret.  I.  4. 
G  33,  ;  Fauf,  1,  |Q.  c.  37,  p. 
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that  they  were  not  to  ufe  them  for  fome  time  r.  The  pro¬ 
montory  Sigeus,  where  the  Greeks  had  landed,  being  found 
too  narrow  to  range  in  front  the  twelve  hundred  Ihips  which 
compofed  their  beet,  they  dilpoled  them  into  two  lines. 
Their  ihips  which  had  been  landed  firft,  were  advanced  to¬ 
wards  the  city,  and  made  the  firfl  rank.  They  put  in  the 
fécond  thole  which  came  the  lait.  They  almeft  touched 
the  fea  f. 

The  troops  incamped  in  the  interval  formed  by  thefe 
two  lines  In  the  centre,  they  left  a  large  fquare  for  the 
futlers.  They  rendered  juftice  in  the  fame  place.  They 
alfo  raifed  there  altars  deftined  to  the  worfhip  of  the  godsu. 
The  army  marched  under  different  chiefs,  of  whom  Aga¬ 
memnon  was  the  generaliflimo.  Each  chief  had  his  quarter 
marked  and  diftinét  x.  Laftly,  the  camp  of  the  Greeks 
was  intrenched,  as  well  to  fecure  their  flips  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  enemy,  as  not  to  be  furprifed  themfelves  by 
the  Trojans  who  often  came  to  infult  them  even  to  their 
very  tents.  Thefe  intrenchments  confided  in  a  rampart  of 
earth,  flanked  from  fpace  to  fpace  with  towers  of  woody. 
The  work  was  defended  by  a  large  and  deep  ditch  lined  with 
palifadoes.  They  had  there  made  different  ports,  that  the 
troops  might  go  in  and  out  eafily  7. 

The  army  incamped  under  tents,  or  rather  under  bar¬ 
racks,  fuch  as  Homer  defcribcs  that  of  Achilles3.  They 
kept  an  exact  guard.  The  Greeks  not  only  tiled  to  place 

r  See  fupra,  b.  4.  ch.  4-  P-  328. 

i  Iliad.  1.  14-  v.  30.  &c.  1. 9.  v.  43.  &  44- 

‘  Ibid.  1. 15.  v.  652. 

u  Ibid.  1.  1 1.  v.  8c 5.  See.  compare  it  with  1.  8.  v.  222.  &c. 

*  Iliad.  1.  8.  v.  222.  &c. 

y  The  proof  that  Homer  meant  only  a  rampart  of  earth,  and  wooden 
towers,  is,  that  the  whole  work  was  finifhed  in  a  day.  1.  7.  v.  475. 

Farther,  we  fee  Sarpedon,  on  a  certain  occafion,  forcing  the  Grecian  camp, 
takes  hold  of  one  of  the  battlements  of  the  wa)l  in  queftion,  and  pulls  it  with 
all  his  ltrength.  The  battlement  gave  way  to  the  ltrength  of  the  hcio  ;  he 
prevailed  by  throwing  down  a  part  of  thé  wall,  in  w  hich  lie  made  a  breach 
wide  enough  to  receive  many  in  front.  1  12  v.  397.  Sec. 

Homer  certainly  would  not  have  allowed  of  fuch  a  fiction,  if  the  wall  built 
by  the  Greeks  had  been  of  (lone  work. 

z  Iliad .  1.  7.  V.  436.  Src.  1.  12  V.  36. 

®  Ibid.  1.  24.  v.  4(8.  See.  The- poet  often  calls  thefe  barracks  lrorjh.  Ibid. 

v.  471.  &  673. 
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centinels,  but  even  to  eftablith  advanced  guards b.  Homer 
remarks  the  negleCl  of  this  precaution  by  the  Trojans,  as  a 
fign  of  their  want  of  difcipline  c.  They  alfo  ufed  to  light 
up  great  fires  during  the  night J.  They  took  that  opportu¬ 
nity  to  fend  their  fpies  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the 
enemy  e. 

We  fee  that  the  Greeks,  in  the  heroic  times,  were  arm¬ 
ed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  greateft  part  of  the 
people  of  antiquity.  They  had  for  offenfive  arms  a  club, 
a  hatchet,  a  fword,  arrows,  a  javelin,  and  a  fling  f.  Let  us 
add  to  this  the  pike  which  they  ufed  in  two  different  man* 
rters  ;  for  fometimes  they  threw  it  at  a  diflance  like  a  jave¬ 
lin  s,  and  fometimes  they  ufed  it  like  a  fword  to  fight  near 
and  hand  to  hand  b.  If  we  refer  to  the  writers  of  antiquity, 
it  is  from  the  Cretans  that  the  Greeks  had  learned  the  ufe 
of  arrows  L  Thefe  people  were  even  faid  to  have  invent¬ 
ed  the  fword*.  It  is  not  eafy  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  the  Greeks  carried  this  laft  arm.  As  far  as  one  can 
conjecture,  it  was  fufpended  by  a  fort  of  belt  which  went 
over  both  their  fhoulders.  This  belt  muff  have  been  like 
a  porter’s  fling;  it  was  fattened  by  means  of  a  hole  which 
clafped  before,  below  the  cuirafs  l.  The  fword  retted  a- 
gainft  the  thigh 

The  defeufive  arms  were  the  fhield,  the  cuirafs,  the  hel¬ 
met,  and  bufkin-boots  of  metal  to  guard  the  thighs  ». 
Herodotus  pretends  that  the  Greeks  had  received  from  the 

h  L.  q.  v.  66.  c  I0.  v.  4x6.  &  4I^# 

d  L.  8.  v.  662.  c  L.  jo.  v.  204.  &c. 

f  L.  13.  v.  716.  599.  613.  1.  1 5.  v.  71 1.  1.  7.  v.  i4r. 

Tlie  Greeks  did  not  think  much  of  the  troops  which  ufed  flings.  Xenopk, 
Cyrop.  1.  7.  p.  149.  ;  Q.  Curt.  i.  4.  c.  14.  p.  232.  Let  us  remark,  that  Ho¬ 
mer  never  gives  one  to  his  heroes. 

*  Odylf.  1.  8.  V-  229. 

u  Jfiad.l.  3.  B.  v.50.  See  Strabo.  1.  10.  p.  688.  Sc  689. 

1  Diod.l.5.  p.  282.  ;  Pauf.  1.  1.  c.  23. 

k  Diod.  1.5  p.  382.  ;  Ifidor.  origin.  I.  14.  c.  6. 

1  Iliad.  1. 16.  v.  135.  J.  4.  v.  132.  &  123.;  OdviT.  1.  2.  V.  3.  ;  Hefiod.  Scut, 
Hercul.  v.  221.  &c.  ;  Virgil  Æneid.  1.  8.  v.  459.' 

)liad*  1  •  v- 19°-  h  5.  v.  516.  ;  OdylT.  1.  9.  v.  330.  1.  11.  v.  48.  ;  Virgil. 

Æneid.  1.  10.  v.  786.  See. 

a  Feith.  antiq.  Hom.l,  4.  c.8. 
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Egyptians  the  llheld  and  the  helmet  <>.  In  the  beginning 
thefe  arms  were  only  made  of  the  fkins  of  animals  v  ;  they 
learned  afterwards  to  make  them  of  metal. 

I  have  nothing  to  fay  in  particular  of  the  ancient  Greek 
helmets;  but  it  i$  not  the  fame  with  Melds.  We  fee  im¬ 
mediately  that  they  were  of  aftoniMng  fize,  being  almoft 
as  high  as  a  mani.  But  what  I  can  no  way  comprehend,  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  carried  that  arm  in  the 
time  of  the  war  of  Troy,  and  the  ufe  they  could  make  of 
it.  It  appears  very  plain,  that  then  they  did  not  carry  their 
Meld  on  their  arms.  It  was  fixed  to  their  neck  by  a  firing, 
and  hung  over  the  bread.  When  they  ufed  it  in  fight,  they 
turned  it  on  their  left  thoulder,  and  fupported  it  with  their 
arm.  To  march  they  cad  it  upon  their  back,  and  then  it 
hit  againfl  their  heels r.  I  freely  own,  that  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  from  this  defeription  how  they  could  ufe  this  Meld. 
This  arm  mud  have  been  of  little  ufe,  and  have  caufed  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  inconveniency  on  account  of  its 
immenfe  fize.  How  could  a  foldier  fight  ?  He  was  fcarce 
able  to  move.  He  could  not  have  free  motions.  Befides, 
they  lod  the  principal  ufe  of  the  Meld,  which  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  particularly  dedined  to  guard  off  the  flrokes 
which  threatened  the  head. 

•  L.  4-  n.  180. 

By  means,  without  doubt,  of  the  different  colonies  which  pnffed  fucceffive. 
ly  intoGieece,  in  the  molt  early  times.  We  had,  in  effect,  a  great  conformi¬ 
ty  between  the  fhields  of  the  Egyptians  and  thole  of  the  Greeks  in  the  he¬ 
roic  times.  See  Pochart,  Phaleg.  1.  4.  c.  33.  p.  334.  8c  33 5. 

Yet  they  have  different  traditions  on  this  fubject  in  Greece.  See  Apollo- 
dor.  1.  2.  p.  67.  &  68.  ;  Diod.  1.  5.  p.  382.  ;  Plin.  1.  7.  fed.  57.  p.  415. 

f  Their  name  even  means  it.  The  Latin  word  fcuUnn,  JJjield,  comes  from 

the  Greek  word  ckvtoç,  which  figni fies  of  Ikin.  The  ancient  fhields  were 
almolt  always  made  of  the  Ikin  of  an  ox. 

Galea,  helmet ,  comes  from  yecX*,  which  means  Tveafel ,  becaufe  the  firft 
helmets  were  made  of  the  Ikin  of  that  animal.  See  Euftath.  ad  Iliad.  1.  3. 
v.  336.  p.  421 .  lin.  8. 

a  Iliad.  1.  6.  v.  1 17.  118.  1. 16.  v.  802. 1  7.  v.219.  ;  Tyrtæus,  carm.  nr.  v.  23. 
&c.  ;  Schol.  ad  Iliad.  1.  2.  v.  389.  :  Bochart,  Phaleg.  1.  4.  c.  33.  p.  334.  &  335-  ; 
Feith .  1  4.  c.8.  §4.  Animadv.  p.  78. 

r  Iliad.  1.2.  v.  388.  389.  1.  5  v.  796.  797.  &c.  1.  12.  v.  294. 1.  14  v.  404.  4" 5. 
1.  1 5.  v.  479.  1.  16.  v,  126.  1.  20.  v.  261.  262.  8c  278.  1.  6.  v.  117. 1.  1 1 .  v.  544.  ; 
Herod.  1.  1.  n.  171 . 

We 
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We  are  ignorant  in  what  time  the  Greeks  gave  over* 
carrying  their  fhields  in  fo  unnatural  and  difadvantageous  a 
manner.  We  only  know,  that  the  Carians,  a  very  warlike 
people,  changed  this  whimlical  and  grofs  cuffom.  They 
Ihewed  the  Greeks  to  carry  their  fhield,  put  on  the  arm  by 
means  of  leather  made  in  the  form  of  handles,  which  they 
found  out  the  art  of  fixing  to  them  r. 

With  refpedl  to  helmets,  it  appears  that  they  gave  to 
them  anciently  a  different  form  from  that  which  was  ufed 
in  the  war  of  Troy  t.  I  fhall  not  flop  to  give  the  parti¬ 
culars.  I  finiffi.  by  obferving,  that,  at  that  time,  mod  of 
the  arms  were  made  of  copper.  Cadmus  was,  fay  they,  the 
find  who  introduced  that  knowledge  into  Greece11.  We 
know  that  the  ancients  had  the  art  of  hardening  copper  by 
tempering  it  x.  As  they  were  very  ignorant  in  thefe  early 
ages  in  the  art  of  working  iron,  that  metal  was  employed 
for  very  few  ufes. 

Plutarch  obferves,  with  great  reafon,  that  Homer  repre¬ 
sents  his  heroes  always  well  armed  r.  They  did  not  raflily 
expofe  their  life.  As  to  the  foldiers,  the  officers  paid  great 
attention  to  vifiting  their  arms z.  They  took  care  alio  to 
make  the  troops  eat  before  they  led  them  to  combat*. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  times  had 
any  method,  any  rule  to  divide  and  diflribute  into  diffe¬ 
rent  bodies,  the  number  of  men  which  compofe  an  army. 
Ly  the  reports  of  fome  hiflorians,  Mneffheus,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Athenians  before  Troy,  palled  for  having  fir  Id 
found  out  the  art  of  forming  the  troops  into  battalions  and 
fquadtons b.  But  this  fadl  appears  to  me  very  improbable. 

Yv  e  do  not  fee  in  Homer,  that  the  Greeks  then  knew  this 


note  6^°^ '  1  r*  D'  I7K  1  Strab°’  h  I4‘  P‘  97<5‘ ;  Scho]ia*b  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  6. 

*  Pauf.  1.  io.  c.  26. 

o  “  cPT’  naPat;  27 ■  âpud  Phot-  p*  445.  ;  Bochart,  Chan.  1.  1 .  c.  19.  p.  487, 
&  4M.  See  alfo  fupra,  b.  2.  fed.  2.  chap.  4.  p,  218.  &  219. 

*  Piart  1  ‘  b'  2o  Chap-  p- 159*  y  In  Pelopid.  init. 

z  Iliad.  1.  14.  v.  38!.  &  382.  ■ 

b  S5’th;a?tiq‘  Hom<  L  4-  P-  511.  Animadvert,  p.  Sr. 

^ee  Meurt.  de  regn.  Athen.  1.  2.  c.  8, 

praétice» 
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practice.  This  poet  never  uies  any  term  to  make  us  under- 
ftand  fo  much  c.  Neither  do  we  find  the  different  ranks 
of  officers  fpoken  of  by  latter  writers.  The  perfonages 
whom  Homer  introduces  on  the  fcene,  appear  all  equal  in 
authority.  I  lay  nothing  of  uniforms.  That  is  an  inftitution 
abfolutely  modern. 

As  to  the  manner  of  ranging  the  troops  in  battle,  the 
Greeks,  from  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy,  had  fome  prin¬ 
ciples  on  this  fubjedt.  Neftor  and  Mneflheus  are  cele¬ 
brated  by  Homer  as  two  very  experienced  captains  in  the 
art  of  ranging  an  army  in  battle  d.  We  find  in  the  Iliad 
the  model  of  two  different  diipofitions.  In  the  firlt,  Neffor 
places  the  cavalry  at  the  head,  that  is  to  fay,  the  chariots 
in  which  confided  what  Homer  then  called  cavalry.  The 
infantry  was  ranged  in  the  rear  of  the  chariots  to  fupport 
them.  Neftor  placed  in  the  centre  his  worft  troops,  to 
make  thofe  foldiers  fight  they  had  the  leaf!  opinion  of. 
The  orders  which  the  general  gives  to  the  cavalry,  are  to 
keep  in  their  horfes,  to  march  in  good  order,  and  without 
mixing  or  confounding  the  ranks.  He  recommends  above 
all  to  the  conductors  of  chariots,  not  to  value  themfeives  for 
advancing  before  their  comrades  in  charging  the  enemy 
firft  e. 

On  another  oceafton,  on  the  contrary,  we  fee  the  in¬ 
fantry  placed  in  the  front  ;  the  cavalry  fupporting  them, 
by  being  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  battalions f.  Hornet- 
gives  us  to  underftand,  by  the  model  of  thefe  two  difpofi- 
tions,  that,  at  the  war  of  Troy,  the  Greeks  were  inftrucléd 
enough  in  the  tadlic,  to  know  that  they  ought  to  range 
the  troops  differently,  according  as  the  ground  was  more 
or  lefts  open.  Thefe  people,  moreover,  ufed  to  place  their 
ranks  very  clofe*,  taking  care  neverthelefs  to  leave  fpacc 
enough  between  the  files  for  the  chiefs  to  pafs  eafijy  K 

'  He  never  ufes  but  the  vague  and  general  word  tyu A*y|. 

d  Iliad.  1.  2.  b.  v.  60.  &c. 

e  Ibid.  1.  4.  v.  297.  &c.  See  Feith.  antiq.  Horn.  p.  513. 

1  L.  11.  v.  51. 

c  L.  13-  v.  ip.  &c.  1.  1 6.  v.  an.  &  215.  h  Iliad,  faflm. 

Homer 
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Homer  reprefents  to  us  the  Greeks  keeping  a  profound 
file  rice  to  the  moment  they  engaged,  and  the  Trojans 
puffing  on  giving  great  fhouts  ».  This  practice  of  giving 
great  fhouts  in  going  to  battle,  was  ufed  among  many  na¬ 
tions  of  antiquity  k.  It  ftill  fubfifts  in  many  countries. 
The  Turks,  and  all  the  eallern  people,  give  horrible  ffirieks 
the  in  ft  ant  they  are  going  to  the  charge. 

'  It  was  a  point  of  honour  in  thefe  early  times,  to  feize  on 
the  arms  and  the  body  of  the  conquered  enemy.  We  find 
many  examples  of  this  way  of  thinking  in  Homer  !,  and  in 
other  Greek  writers"1.  Thus  the  firft  care  of  the  ancient 
heroes,  when  they  perceived  themfelves  mortally  wounded, 
was  to  recommend  themfelves  to  thofe  in  whom  they  moft 
confided,  not  to  leave  their  arms  nor  their  body  a  prey  to 
the  enemy.  The  fear  of  being  abandoned  gave  them  the 
greateft  uneafinefs.  Sarpedon,  on  breathing  his  laft,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  folely  taken  up  with  this  thought n.  Night 
always  put  an  end  to  the  combat  °  ;  a  cuftom  which  feeins 
to  have  been  generally  obferved  among  the  ancient  na¬ 
tions. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  reprefent  even  tolerably  the  ideas 
Homer  had  of  a  general  a<ftion.  Although  this  poet  makes 
frequent  defcriptions,  yet  we  can  neither  diftinguiffi  con- 
du ft:  nor  effedt.  He  prefents  no  plan,  and  offers  no  well- 
concerted  or  rational  attack.  Homer  indeed  fpeaks  of  the 
order  of  battle  p  ;  but  we  never  fee  the  application.  We  do 
not  fee  the  manner  in  which  the  troops  joined  and  fought. 
We  do  not  fee  the  motion  of  the  different  corps  which  com- 
pofe  an  army.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  troops  charged 
all  at  one  time,  or  by  divifions.  No  evolutions,  no  rational 
movements  during  the  aftion.  Laftly,  no  manœuvie  nor 
any  operation  arifmg  from  the  genius  of  the  general.  The 
chiefs  fought  as  much  as  the  foldiers,  and  were  more  in 
the  fray.  They  feem  to  have  been  buffed  about  nothing  ; 

5  Iliad.  1.  3.  v.  2.  &  s.  I.  4.  V.  4:9.  &C. 

k  See  Feith.  1.  4,  p.  516.  &  Animadvert,  p.  82.  !  Iliad,  pdffitn. 

m  See  Herod.  1.  7.  n.  *24.  &  225.  1.9.  v.  22.  &  23.  1 

a  Uiad.  1. 16,  v.  495.  &c. 

«  Feith,  1.  4.  p.  519.  520.  Be  Animadvert,  p.  82.  p  Supra ,  p.  359. 
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but  to  fight  themfelves.  Their  merit  confided  lefs  in  being 
able  to  command  a  troop  well,  than  in  killing  a  great  num- 
her  of  enemies.  Thus  the  battles  deferibed  in  the  Iliad  only 
prefent  us  with  combats  hand  to  hand;  three  or  four  per- 
ionages  on  the  one  fide  and  the  other,  lire  wing  terror  and 
overturning  the  whole  army.  Our  Amadis’s  and  our  Rolando’s 
could  not  have  done  more. 

Befides,  how  can  we  conceive  thefe  long  converfatlons 
which  very  often  two  heroes,  enemies  to  each  other,  have 
together  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  moment  in  which  the 
troops  are  mod  eager  for  the  combat  1  ?  Thefe  fadls  are 
entirely  repugnant  to  the  idea  we  now  have  of  a  general 
adion.  Has  Homer  been  directed  in  his  defeription  of  bat¬ 
tles  by  what  they  pra&ifed  in  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy, 
or  has  he  drawn  it  from  pure  imagination  l  That  is  what  I 
am  ignorant  of. 

There  is  often  mention  made  of  cavalry  and  horfe  in  the 
combats  of  the  Iliad,  yet  we  ought  not  to  be  deceived  by 
this.  By  the  term  cavalry,  Homer  did  not  underhand  ca¬ 
valry  fuch  as  we  have  at  this  time  in  our  armies,  nor  luck 
as  the  Greeks  had  in  times  pofterior  to  the  war  of  Troy. 
The  word  cavalry  in  this  poet,  only  means  chariots  drawn 
commonly  by  two  horfes,  and  with  two  men  in  them.  With 
refped  to  horiemen,  they  had  none  in  the  Greek  armies, 
nor  among  thofe  of  the  other  nations  of  which  Homer 
fpeaks,  in  the  heroic  ages.  Not  that  the  art  of  riding  was 
then  unknown  in  Greece.  I  do  not  prefume  it.  That  know¬ 
ledge  had  been  brought  there  very  anciently  by  the  colonies 
which  came  from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  countries  where  riding 
■was  ufed  in  the  moft  early  times r.  But  the  method  of  ma¬ 
king  ufe  of  horiemen  in  war,  and  the  art  of  forming  them 
into  a  body  of  troops,  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  in  the  he¬ 
roic  times.  The  only  manner  of  uiing  horfes  at  that  time 
among  thefe  people,  was  to  put  them  to  chariots,  whether 

■I  See  Iliad.  1.  6.  v.  119.  8<c.  1.  13.  v.  248. 1.  50.  v.  1 7*7.  One  might  cite  many 
5  other  examples.  r  See  parti.b.  5. 
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to  so  to  battle,  or  to  go  a-journeyf.  This  is  a  fadt  at- 
telle d  by  all  the  writers  of  antiquity1. 

It  is  aftoniihing  to  fee,  that  the  Greeks,  and  many  other 
nations,  were  fo  long  a  time  without  knowing  the  ule  of  ca¬ 
valry.  What!  did  they  not  perceive  the  inconveniencies 
of  armed  chariots?  Thefe  machines  occalioned  great  ex¬ 
pend  as  well  for  their  conflru&ion,  as  their  maintenance. 
Befides,  of  the  two  men  who  were  on  each  chariot,  only 
one  fought,  the  other  conducted  the  horfes  :  of  two  men 
there  was  one  then  entirely  loll.  Befides,  they  had  chariots 
drawn  not  only  with  three,  but  even  with  four  horfes,  for 
the  fervice  of  one  fingle  perfon  u  :  another  lofs  equally  fen- 
iible.  Lallly,  a  ditch,  a  gutter  made  by  a  flood,  an  hedge, 
the  inequality  of  the  earth,  might  render  all  this  apparel 
and  all  this  expenfe  abfôlutely  ufelefs;  inconveniencies  to 
which  cavalry  are  much  lefs  expofed. 

It  was  the  little  knowledge  they  had  formerly  of  the  mi¬ 
litary  art  which  made  them  continue  fo  long  the  ufe  of 
chariots  in  their  armies.  They  did  not  then  know  how  to 
take  the  advantage  of  ground,  nor  to  make  war  in  an  in- 
clofed  and  irregular  country.  They  commonly  chofe  to 
fight  on  a  large  and  exteiifive  plain.  Time  and  experience 
having  made  thefe  people  more  knowing  in  the  art  of  war, 
they  perceived  the  difadvantages  of  chariots.  Then  poli¬ 
ced  nations  entirely  left  them  oil,  and  fubflituted  cavalry  ; 
but  that  reform  was  very  late. 

It  feems,  in  the  heroic  times,  they  ufed  to  barb  the  horfes 
defined  for  the  ufe  of  the  chariots  of  war*.  But  I  do  not 
think,  that  they  then  knew  the  art  of  (hoeing  them.  Not. 
any  paltage  in  Homer  gives  us  to  underiland  as  much  ?;  and 

1  -  îü  J 


r  See  Odyir.  1.  3.  v.  475-  &  4"6. 

1  See  Diod.  ].  5.  p.  346.  &367.;  Pollux,  l.i.  fegm.  141. 
u  Iliad.  U  8.  v.  185. 


*  ,TI1'S  wt,?t  may  be  conjectured  from  ver.  156.  &  157.  of  the  fécond  book 

\  ;e  1 .  <*  W!C,t‘  Homer  lays,  that  the  plain 'Jhone  ' with  the  brightness  of  the 
vrrjs  'which  covered  the  men  and  horfes. 

y  Euftatîuus,  and  after  him  Mad.Dacier,  fay, that  the  horfes  were  fhod  in  the 
1  me  the  war  of  Troy.  They  ground  their  opinion  on  verfes  15a.  &  153.  of 
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✓  < 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  Xenophon,  from  whom  we  have  a, 

particular  tre'atife  of  the  manner  of  feeding  and  managing 
horfes,  does  not  fpeak  of  (hoeing  z.  If  in  the  time  of  Xeno¬ 
phon  they  did  not  yet  ihoe  their  horfes  in  Greece,  it  is  a 
proof-  that  this  practice  was  not  introduced  there  till  long 
after  the  heroic  ages.  This  fadl  moreover  ought  not  to  ap¬ 
pear  extraordinary.  There  are  at  this  time  many  nations 
who  do  not  ufe  to  (hoe  their  horfes  ». 

The  Greeks  anciently  had  no  military  indruments  to 
found  the  charge,  animate  the  troops,  beat  marches  or  re¬ 
treats.  There  is  no  mention  in  the  Iliad,  of  trumpets,  of 
drums,  nor  of  kettle-drums.  Homer  indeed  fpeaks  of  the 
trumpet,  but  it  is  only  by  way  of  companion  b  ;  and  we 
(hould  diftinguifti  in  this  poet,  what  he  fays  of  his  own  au¬ 
thority,  from  what  he  reports  as  an  hiflorian.  As  a  poet, 
he  often  ufes  comparifons  drawn  from  cudoms  poderior  to 
the  war  of  Troy.  But  as  an  hiflorian,  Homer,  a  wife  ob- 
ferver  of  citftoms ,  does  not  incroach  upon  the  times  ;  and 
it  is  for  this  reafon,  that  he  does  not  give  trumpets  to  the 
Greeks  nor  to  the  Trojans.  He  fays  only,  that  there  was 
heard  in. the  camp  of  the  lad,  the  found  of  flutes  and  of 
pipes c.  It  is  then  certain,  that  the  Greeks,  in  the  heroic 
times,  had  not  yet  the  ufe  of  the  trumpet,  nor  of  any  other 
military  indrument.  Thus  it  was,  at  that  time,  a  very  de- 
drabre  quality,  and  a  very  necedary  one,  in  a  commander 
to  have  a  very  drong  and  very  loud  voice.  The  talent  of 
making  yourfelf  be  underdood  at  a  great  didance,  was 

the  fécond  book  ot  the  Iliad.  Ilomer  fays  there,  as  they  pretend, th^t  the  horfes 
Jit  ike  the  ground  'with  their  brafs,  x.ctXx.&>  hiioavTiç.  But  Eu  ft  at  Id  us  and  Mad. 

D acier  have  not  confidercd,  that  the  participle  relates  to  the  no- 

minative  and  ittitus  of  verfes  150.  &  151.  The  fenfe  then  is,  that  thç 
Greeks  put  the  Trojans  to  flight  by  ftriking  them,  f.ivs  the  poet,  with  the 
brafen  arms  they  had  in  their  hands.  See  the  remark  of  the  fcholiail  on  verib 
Ï53- 

2  See  alfo  les  mem.  de  Trcv.  Janv.  1713,  p.  171. 

1  Voyage  de  V.  le  Blanc,  part  a.  p.  75.  &  81  ;  Kæmpfer,  hi  ft.  du  Jap.  t.  2. 
p.  297. &Î98.;  Lettr.  edif.  t.  4.  p.  143.;  Tavernier,  t.  1.  l.a.c.  5.;  Hi  ft  des 
voyages,  t.  3.  p.  18a. 

b  Iliad.  1.  18.  v.  u%  c  Ibid.  1.  10.  v.  13. 
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formerly  even  fo  eflimable,  that  Homer  makes  it  a  fubjedr 
of  praife  for  Menelausd. 

Colours,  an  invention  fo  ufeful  to  condudl  and  rally 
the  troops,  were  equally  unknown,  in  thefe  ages,  to  the 
Greeks  and  to  the  Trojans.  Homer  never  fpeaks  of  them  ; 
and  it  would  not  have  been  fo,  if  their  ufe  had  been  at  that 
time  eftabliihed.  They  had  not  invented  the  pra&ice  of 
giving  to  the  troops  a  certain  word  by  which  the  foldiers  of 
the  fame  party  might  know  each  other,  and  rally  them- 
felves c.  The  furprifes  which  Homer  and  Virgil  fo  often 
fpeak  of,  are  a  proof  of  it.  i 

From  all  thefe  fads  combined  and  compared  together, 
it  refuits,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy,  the  military 
art  was  (fill  in  its  infancy  among  the  Greeks.  They  had 
then  no  idea  of  the  art  of  making  war.  The  uniformity 
which  reigns  in  the  operations  and  in  the  manœuvres  de- 
fcribed  by  Homer,  prove  it  lufHciently.  The  Greeks  did 
not  even  know  the  fecret  of  ftarving  an  enemy  in  a  place, 
and  of  cutting  them  off  from  all  communication  from  with¬ 
out  f.  The  art  of  making  war  con  filled,  in  thefe  remote 
times,  in  furprifing  a  party,  and  contriving  properly  an 
ambufcadc  s.  We  fee  by  many  places  in  the  Iliad,  that  the 
Greeks  had  a  high  opinion  of  thefe  fort  of  manœuvres h.  We 
will  at  prefent  lay  a  word  or  two  of  their  military  difcipline. 

We  do  not  clearly  fee  the  cu  floras  the  Greeks  anciently 
followed  with  regard  to  levying  troops.  Neflor  indeed 
lays  in  the  Iliad,  that  he  had  been  fent  with  UlyiTes,  by  A-i 


cl  tie  gives  to  this  prince  the  epithet  (ioyv  yàcôoç,  the  proper  lignification  of 
which  is,  that  Menelaus  had  a  very  proper  voice  to  make  himfelf  under  Hood. 
Iliad.  1.  a.  v.  408, 

Ido  not  doubt,  but  the  fenfe  in  which  I  take  this  epithet,  will  not  appear  juft 
to  many  per  Cons.  It  is  commonly  explained  by  valiant,  intrepid  ;  but  why  may 
not  this  epithet  be  taken  literally?  Was  it  not  at  that  time  a  very  commend¬ 
able  quality  in  a  commander  to  have  a  voice  capable  of  making  himfelf  be 
under  Hood  even  in  battle  ? 

.  1- 7- 57-  p.  4^6.  lays  indeed,  that  Palanredes  had  invented  all 

îheie^methods.  But  the  opinion  offPliny,  who,  on  this  article,  has  only 
collected  different  traditions  true  or  falfe,  cannot  balance  the  fiience  of  Ha- 


See  fupra,  p.  353. 
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g  See  Iliad.  1.  18.  v.  513.  &  520.  &c. 
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gamemnon,  to  raife  foldiers  all  over  Greece  ;  but  Homer 
does  not  explain  himfelf  about  the  means  the  le  two  princes 
employed  to  do  it  K  We  only  know  that  each  family  was 
obliged  to  furniih  a  combatant,  and  that  it  was  chance 
which  decided  who  Ihould  go  k.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
exempt  themfelves.  Thole  who  refufcd  to  be  in  arms, 
were  condemned  to  a  fine  >.  It  further  appears,  that  the 
Greeks  went  very  young  to  war  m. 

It  is  certain,  that  in  thefe  remote  ages  the  foldiers  had 
no  pay  n.  They  ferved  at  their  own  expenfe  and  charges. 
The  only  indemnity  which  they  could  hope  for  was  their 
part  of  the  booty  ;  for  then  it  was  not  permitted  them  to 
pillage  for  their  foie  ufe.  They  could  not  appropriate  to 
themfelves  any  fpoil  of  the  enemy.  Every  thing  was 
brought  with  great  exadnefs  to  the  common  flock.  The 
divifion  of  them  was  made  from  time  to  time  among-  the 

O 

whole  army,  with  the  greateft  exadnefs  pollible.  The 
chiefs  had  a  much  larger  (hare  than  the  common  foldiers0. 

I  have  had  occafion  to  remark  elfe  where,  that  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Greece  was  not  defpotic.  It 
was  tempered  by  the  concurrence  of  the  people  and  the 
grandees  of  the  Rate  p.  We  recognife  the  fame  fpirit  of 
government  in  the  order  and  the  difcipline  of  the  Greek 
armies.  Agamemnon,  although  gen  era]  i  Hi  mo  of  the  troops, 
had  not  an  abfolute  authority.  He  had  indeed  the  infpec- 
tion  of  all  the  chiefs,  and  of  the  whole  army.  He  com* 
jnanded  the  troops  on  the  day  of  adion,  and  then  he  had 
the  power  of  life  and  deaths  But  in  every  thing  elfe 

his 

’Iliad.  1.  11.  v.  769.  & c. 

k  I  'aid .  1.  24.  v  4C0.  1  L.  1.3.  v.  669.  I.  23.  v.  297. 

It  may  be  conjectured  from  this  la  ft  paflage,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  war  of 
Troy,  it  was  already  fettled  that  they  could  be  difpenfed  with  from  ferving, 
by  providing  a  man,  or  even  a  horle  that  they  were  to  furniih. 

m  Iliad,  fajjim. 

n  See  Suid.  voce  E?  Krsç/,  &c.  1. 1.  p.  749.  ;  Potter,  Archscolog.  I.  3. 
c.z.  p.  432. 

0  Feitn.  antiq.  Horn.  1.  4.  c.  16.  p.  5:9. 

p  Supra,  b.  1.  ch.  4.  art.  7. 

*  Iliad.  1.  2.  v.  391.  &c. 
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his  authority  was  very  limited.  The  prince  could  decide 
nothing  by  his  own  will.  He  was  obliged  to  aflemble  a 
council,  and  to  follow  the  plurality  of  voices.  The  mi¬ 
litary  difcipline  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  heroic  times,  pre- 
fents  a  continual  mixture  of  monarchy,  of  ariflocracy,  and 
democracy. 

We  may  diftinguifh  in  Homer  three  forts  of  councils  of 
war.  The  public  and  general  council,  where  all  the  troops 
being  alTembled,  each  of  the  chiefs  declared  the  fubjedt  on 
which  they  were  to  deliberate.  The  fécond  book  of  the  Iliad 
offers  an  example  of  thefe  public  deliberations.  Agamem¬ 
non,  to  found  the  difpofition  of  the  Greeks,  propofes  to  the 
whole  army  to  reimbark,  and  renounce  the  proiedl  of  taking 
Troy.  In  the  ninth  book,  the  prince  makes  fuch  an 
aflembly  of  the  troops,  to  reprefent  to  them,  that  the  only 
part  that  remains  to  be  taken,  is  readily  to  regain  Greece. 
It  appears,  moreover,  that  all  the  chiefs  of  the  army  indif¬ 
ferently  had  aright  to  alfemble  the  troops  for  the  council  r. 

There  reigned  a  very  great  liberty  in  thefe  public  coun¬ 
cils.  Every  one  there  might  fay  what  he  thought.  Aga¬ 
memnon  himfelf  was  obliged  to  bear  even  the  higheft  in- 
fults  fpoke  to  his  face  without  any  refpedl.  Achilles  does 
not  fpare  him  in  the  general  aflembly  which  that  young 
hero  had  convoked  on  account  of  the  plague  which  affiidted 
the  Grecian  camp.  In  that  which  is  held  in  the  ninth 
book  of  the  Iliad,  which  I  have  juft  now  fpoke  of,  Diomede 
begins  his  difcourfe  to  Agamemnon,  by  faying,  that  he  op- 
pofes  the  feirfelefs  advice  given  by  that  .prince,  and 
avails  himfelf  for  that  pu rp ole  of  the  liberty  allowed  in 
public  aflemblies  ;  and  afterwards  he  adds,  indeed,  Jupiter 
had  given  to  Agamemnon  a  iceptre  above  all  fceptre's  ;  but 
that  that  god  at  the  fame  time  had  refuted  him  ftrength  and 

Ariftotle,  in  quoting  this  palTage,  de  repub.  1.  3.  c.  14.  adds  half  a  verfe 
which  no  longer  appears  in  our  copies.  It  makes  Agamemnon  lay, 

ïluç  ykp  if.io'i  êdvuToç.  For  Î  have  power  over  the  life  of  thofs 
who  dijchey  me . 

r  See  Iliad.  1. 1.  v.  54, 
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courage,  whofe  empire  was  ftill  more  grand  and  glorious* 
Diomede,  lattly,  finilhes  bis  difeourfe  by  faying  to  that 
prince,  that  he  was  matter  of  his  return  if  he  pleafed,  and 
that  the  roads  were  open  to  him f. 

The  public  and  general  council  could  not  be  aflembled 
on  every  occafion  which  prefented  itfelf  to  deliberate  on 
any  proceeding.  They  then  held  a  particular  council  com¬ 
posed  of  the  chiefs  of  the  army.  They  there  determined 
what  they  lliould  do  in  the  prelent  circumttances  ;  fuch,  for 
example,  as  that  in  which  the  Greeks  found  themfelves  in 
the  tenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  when  they  were  befieged  in 
their  camp  by  the  Trojans.  Agamemnon  attembles  the 
chiefs  of  the  army,  and  deliberates  with  them  about  the 
meafures  they  had  to  take  in  that  critical  tttuation. 

They  had,  lattly,  the  private  council  which  they  held 
commonly  in  Agamemnon’s  tent.  They  admitted  there 
none  but  chiefs  of  confummate  prudence  and  experience. 
The  young  ones  were  excluded  from  it  r.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
marked,  that,  in  Homer,  the  deliberations  of  the  Greeks 
are  generally  accompanied  with  a  repaft.  It  -was  often 
even  at  table  that  they  took  the  mott  important  refolu- 
tions  u. 

We  have  a  gliinpfe  in  Homer,  of  lome  ttgns  of  military 
punilhments  and  rccompenfes.  Agamemnon,  in  giving  hi  a 
orders  for  the  combat,  in  the  fécond  book  of  the  Iliad, 
threatens  to  give  as  a  prey  to  dogs  and  birds,  all  thole  who 
ilia.ll  be  found  in  their  Ihips  far  from  the  fray 

With  refpeft  to  military  rewards,  they  were  proportioned 
to  the  grollneis  ot  thefe  remote  times.  Agamemnon,  to 
encourage  Teucer,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  army, 
promiles  him,  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  that  he  lhall  have 
tor  the  price  of  his  valour,  either  a  tripod,  or  a  chariot 
drawn  by  borfes,  or,  lattly,  a  woman,  the  polfelfion  of  whom 
lhall  pleafe  him  >•.  We  fee  likewife,  that  on  certain  occa- 

•r  Iliad.  1  9.  v.  32.  &c.  1  ibid.  Î.  9.  v.  89. 1.  2.  v.  5J. 

“  Sre  f>ith.  1.  3.  c.  5.  p.  508;  »  V.  391,  &c. 

•  Iliad.  !.  8.  v.  289.  &c. 
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fions  they  rendered  a  particular  honour  to  heroes  who  lig* 
nalized  themfelves  by  fome  great  exploit.  This  honour 
eonfifted  in  giving  them,  at  their  feafts,  a  very  large  fhare 
of  the  vidluals z. 

Homer  has  not  diredtly  explained  himfelf  about  the 
meafures  the  Greeks  took  to  get  provifions  for  their  army* 
while  they  were  before  Troy.  Thucydides  fays*  that  they 
had  fent  into  the  Cherfonefus  of  Thrace,  many  detach¬ 
ments  to  fow  corn  and  make  the  harvefl  a.  This  fenti- 
ment  appears  to  me  very  ill  founded.  It  is  not  feen  in 
the  Iliad,  that  from  the  moment  the  troops  were  afl’embled 
before  Troy,  they  were  ever  fent  from  the  camp  ;  it  wras 
by  fea  that  the  Greeks  had  their  fubfiflence.  Homer  makes 
it  plain  enough  b.  From  time  to  time,  there  arrived  con¬ 
voys,  which,  as  far  as  one  can  prefume,  came  from  the 
different  ifles  neighbouring  on  the  Troades  c.  We  know 
that  the  Greeks  had  taken  care  to  make  themfelves  mailers 
of  them  during  the  courfê  of  the  expedition  d. 

1  finiih  what  I  have  to  fay  on  the  war  of  Troy  by  one 
Jail  remark.  The  defire  of  revenging  the  affront  done  to 
Menelaus)  was  the  only  motive  which  engaged  the  Greeks 
to  carry  their  arms  into  Aha.  The  object  of  making  con* 
quells,  and  of  aggrandizing  themfelves,  had  no  (hare  in  that 
enterprife.  On  the  contrary,  Troy  was  fcarce  taken,  but 
the  firll  care  of  the  Greeks  was  to  return  back,  without  ta¬ 
king  any  meafure  to  fecure  the  country  they  came  to  con¬ 
quer.  The  advantage  they  gained  over  the  Trojans,  was 
then  literally,  and  according  to  their  proverb,  a  Cadmean 
vidtory.  For  the  fmall  portion  of  booty  which  the  Greeks 
had  to  divide,  they  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  greatefl 
vices  and  the  greatefl  diforders  being  introduced  into 
their  country e.  The  long  abfence  of  the  greatefl  part  of 
the  princes  of  Greece,  opened  the  doors  to  licence  and  ip 

2  Iliad.  1.  7.  v.  321 . 

a  L.  1 .  p.  9.  b  Iliad.  1.  7.  v.  467.  &c.  1.  9.  v.  71.  &c* 

c  Ibid.  1.  7.  v.  467.  &  463.  J  Ibid,  1.  9.  v.  3*8. 

®  Strabo,  I/3.  p.  223, 
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regularities.  Thus  it  was  being  a  prey  to  (editions  which 
forced  the  ancient  inhabitants  to  leave  their  country  {. 
Conftrained  to  go  and  look  for  new  habitations,  thefe  wan¬ 
dering  troops  addicted  themfelves  to  robbery  and  piracy. 
Thole  of  the  Trojans  who  furvived  the  deffrudfion  of  their 
country,  embraced  alfo  the  fame  way  of  life*.  The  con- 
courfe  of  all  thefe  events  produced  a  nurfery  of  pirates  and 
robbers,  who  did  not  ceale  for  many  ages  to  defolate  trade 
and  trouble  the  repofe  of  the  feas  and  the  continent  h. 

Eighty  years  after  the  deffrudtion  of  Troy,  Greece  ex¬ 
perienced  a  grand  revolution.  It  was  occafioned  by  the 
different  movements  which  the  dependents  of  Hercules 
made  to  enter  into  the  dominions  which  belonged  to  them. 
This  enterprife  armed  the  Greeks  againfl  each  other,  and 
caufed  a  long  and  bloody  war,  the  fuc.cels  of  which  was 
various  enough.  They  fought  many  battles,  and  many 
combats  *.  Yet  1  (hall  pals  in  iilence  the  detail  of  all  thele 
events.  We  can  fcarce  collect  any  inftrueffion  about  the 
objeeff  which  now  employs  us.  I  lhall  only  remark,  that, 
according  to  fome  writers,  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  ule 
of  the  trumpet  was  introduced  into  the  Greek  armies k- 

I  lliall  (peak  of  a  cuffom  of  which  the  hiffory  of  thefe 
remote  times  furnilhes  us  with  many  examples.  It  is  feen 
on  many  occafions,  when  the  armies,  being  in  fight  of  each 
other,  feem  to  be  coming  to  blows,  that  inffead  of  en¬ 
gaging,  they  referred  the  decifion  of  the  war  to  the  hazard 
of  a  fingle  combat.  They  chofe  on  each  fide  a  champion, 
and  the  event  of  their  combat  ruled  the  fate  of  the  part'' 
they  fuftained.  The  army  whole  champion  had  been 
conquered,  retired  without  thinking  ol  giving  battle;  and 
the  articles  which  had  been  agreed  upon  were  executed 
very  faithfully  ».  It  further  appears,  that  this  cuffom  had 
place  in  the  moff  eaily  times,  and  among  other  people 
befides  the  Greeks. 

f  Thncyd.  1.  r.  p.  q.  ;  Plato  de  le^.  1.  3.  p.  P07.  D. 

*  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  223.  h  See  fupra,  b.  4.  ch.  4. 

'  Sec  fupra,  h.  i.ch.4.  art  A.  k  Suid.  voct  Kas»’»,  t.  Z.p.3'0. 

1  See  fupra,  b.  1.  art.  4.  p.  47.  Sc  4X. 
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In  the  third  book  of  the  Iliad,  the  Greeks  and  the  Tro¬ 
jans  being  in  fight  of  each  other,  and  ready  to  engage, 
Hedlor  propofes  to  determine  the  differences  of  the  two  na¬ 
tions,  by  a  (Ingle  combat  between  Paris  and  Menelaus.  The 
conditions  offered  and  accepted  by  both  parties  are,  that  the 
conqueror  fhall  take  away  Helen  with  all  her  riches,  and, 
the  two  armies  fliall  feparate  after  the  Greeks  and  the  that 
Trojans  have  entered  into  a  firm  and  fincere  alliance. 

On  the  fubjccl  of  thefe  fingle  combats,  let  us  make  a  r t~ 
fledlion,  which  prefents  itfelf  often  in  the  reading  of  Ho¬ 
mer.  This  poet  defcribes  many  fingle  combats  betwmen 
heroes  of  the  fir  If  rank.  Yet  there  is  no  detail,  no  va¬ 
riety  in  thefe  recitals.  The  combats  which  he  paints,  on¬ 
ly  laft  a  moment,  and  are  not  difputed.  The  champions 
on  both  fidcs  only  give  one  blow,  and  that  blow  is  al¬ 
ways  decifive.  Heeler  fights  againfl  Achilles.  Thefe  two 
heroes  are  both  covered  with  impenetrable  arms.  We  ex¬ 
pert  to  fee  the  poet  profit  by  this  circumflance,  to  make 
the  combat  lait  iome  time  between  thefe  two  very  famous 
perlbnages,  whom  he  has  introduced  into  his  poem.  Hec¬ 
tor,  neverthelefs,  is  laid  upon  the  ground  at  the  firft  broke. 
Achilles  pierces  his  throat,  which  the  armour  had  left  un¬ 
covered  «».  Laflly,  we  rnufl  obferve,  that  the  heroes  of  Ho¬ 
rner  fcarce  ever  ufed  the  fword.  They  commonly  ufed  the 
pike  and  the  javelin. 

Taflo,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  other  modern  poets,  are 
extremely  various,  and  afford  many  details  in  their  de¬ 
fer!  prions  of  combats.  Whence  comes  this  difference? 
and  why  this  barren1  efs  in  Iiomer,  whole  imagination  in 
other  relpecfs  k  fo  :ch  and  fruitful  ?  It  is,  becaufe  in 
tire  heroic  ages;  and  even  in  Homer’s  time,  flrength  dé¬ 
cidée  every  thin|f  in  combats..  Dexterity  went  for  no¬ 
thing.  They  had  not  yet  fludied  the  art  of  fighting. 
1  he  different  exercifes  which  teach  the  way  of  handling 
suns  to  the  greateff  advantage,  were  not  invented;  fen¬ 
cing,  in  a  word,  was  not  then  known.  Homer,  of  con- 

Iliad.  1 .22,  v.  334.  See,  \ 
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iequence,  wanted  ideas  to  vary  and  particularize  his  com¬ 
bats. 

After,  fo  many  details  about  the  date  of  the  military  art, 
in  the  ages  we  are  running  over  at  prelent,  if  we  iliould 
call  a  glance  on  the  manner  in  which  the  conquerors  ufed 
their  advantages,  we  fhall  be  feized  with  horror  at  what 
were  then  the  laws  of  war,  and  the  fpirit  of  barbarity  and 
cruelty  which  reigned  among  all  the  different  nations 
of  whom  i  have  had  occafion  to  ipcak.  Cities  reduced  to 
allies,  people  mallacred  in  cold  blood,  or  reduced  to  the 
mod  cruel  flavery,  were  the  common  confequences  of 
victory.  They  neither  refpected  age,  nor  lex,  nor  birth. 
Sovereigns  law  themfelves  expofed  to  the  mod  cruel  indig¬ 
nities.  There  were  no  fort  of  horrors,  in  a  word  which 
the  conquerors  did  not  exerci'e. 

The  writers  of  antiquity  praife  Sefodris  for  the  mode¬ 
ration  with  which  he  treated  the  nations  lie  had  become 
mader  of.  He  left,  fay  they,  the  princes  whom  lie  con¬ 
quered  on  their  thrones,  contenting  himfelf  with  impaling 
tributes  in  proportion  to  their  power,  on  condition,  ne- 
vcrthelefs,  that  they  themfelves  Iliould  bring  them  into 
Egypt  n.  But  in  what  manner  did  Sefodris  treat  thefe 
princes,  when  they  came  each  year,  at  the  time  appointed, 
to  pay  the  tribute  agreed  Upon?  Each  time  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  monarch  went  to  the  temple  on  thefe  occadons,  or 
that  he  entered  into  his  capital,  they  unloofed  the  nodes 
from  his  chariot,  to  put  in  their  place  the  kings  who  came 
to  do  him  homage 

Adonibefec,  who  reigned  in  Paledine  about  two  ages  ah 
ter  Sefodris,  furnifhes  us  with  an  example  dill  more  dri- 
kin  g,  of  the  excelles  to  which  the  conquerors  carried  them- 
felves  in  thefe  barbarous  and  rude  ages.  He  had  defeated 
and  taken  feventy  other  fovereigns  of  that  country.  It 
lhocks  one  to  fee  the  manuer  in  which  he  ufed  his  vic¬ 
tories.  He  caufed  to  be  cut  off  the  extremities  of  the  feet 


B  Dicxl.  I.  i.  p.  68- 
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and  Lands  of  thofe  unhappy  princes,  and  reduced  them  te 
have  no  other  nourilhment  than  the  fragments  that  were 
l£ft,  and  which  they  were  obliged  to  pick  up  from  under 
the  table  p. 

The  laws  of  war  were  not  lefs  cruel  among;  the  Greeks. 
I  fliall  not  (peak  of  the  indignities  exercifed  by  Achilles 
on  the  body  of  Hedtor,  although  the  whole  army  feemed 
to  take  part  in  a  proceeding  fo  low  and  inhumane*'  ;  nor 
fliall  I  likewife  take  notice  of  the  twelve  Trojans  facrifi- 
ced  by  this  hero  on  the  grave  of  Patroclus  r.  We  may 
think  that  he  differed  himfelf  to  be  carried  to  that  excels 
from  an  extravagant  motive  of  vengeance.  But  when  we 
read  in  Homer  the  taking  leave  of  Andromache  and  Hec¬ 
tor,  we  fnall  fee  what  were  at  that  time  the  rights  of  the 
conqueror,  and  how  he  ufed  thefe  advantages  f.  Death 
or  llavery  were  the  portion  of  the  conquered  nation.  No¬ 
thing  could  lliield  them  from  it.  Sovereigns  maffacred, 
their  bodies  call  out  a  prey  to  dogs  and  vultures,  their 
children  cruüied  to  death  at  the  bread,  queens  following 
unworthily  in  chains,  were  the  common  excelles  to  which 
the  conquerors  abandoned  tliemfelves  *.  They  added  out¬ 
rage  and  humiliation  to  the  rigours  of  captivity.  PrincefTes 
were  employed  in  the  moil  vile  offices.  Hector  does  not 
fcruple  to  fay  to  Andromache,  that  if  the  Greeks  became 
mailers  of  Troy,  ike  would  be  condemned  to  go  and  draw 
water  like  the  meanefl  of  Haves u. 

Hecuba  complains,  in  Euripides,  that  (lie  was  chained 
like  a  dog  at  the  gate  of  Agamemnon.  And  we  cannot 
think  that  thfe  fpirit  of  vengeance  carried  the  Greeks  to 
particular  cruelties  on  the  taking  of  Troy.  Thefe  excelles 
were  only  too  common  in  the  heroic  ages.  The  Argives, 

F  J'U'dg.  C.  T.  V.  7. 

<3  Each  ioklier  came  to  infult  on  the  death  of  this  hero,  and  each  word  was 
accompanied  with  a  llroke  of  the  pike  or  javelin.  Iliad.  1.  22.  v.  371.  &c. 

r  Ibid.  1.  23.  v.  175. 

f  Ibid.  1.  6.  v.  448.  See  alfo  Î.  9.  v.  587.  &c. 

r-  See  Iliad.  1.  22.  v.  62.  & c.  ;  Virgil.  Æneid.  1.  2.  v.  550,  &c. 

v  L.  6.  v.  457.  This  was  formerly  the  bufinefs  of  the  loweft  people.  See 
Jofnua>  c.  9.  v.  23. 
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under  the  conduct  of  Alcmeon,  having  become  matters  of 
Thebes,  they  deftroyed  that  city  and  utterly  ruined  it  *. 
1  could  ftill  cite  other  examples  ;  but  it  is  better  to  fpare 
the  reader,  and  not  dwell  any  longer  on  fads  fo  lhameful 
to  humanity. 

Laftly,  we  fee,  and  it  is  the  latt  trait  by  which  I  pretend  to 
characterize  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  times  ;  we  fee,  I  fay, 
that  thele  people  had  then  the  horrible  cuftom  of  poifoning 
their  arrows.  Homer  relates,  that  UlyfTes  went  purpoiely 
ro  Ilus,  King  of  Ephyrus,  to  demand  of  him  poifon  to  rub 
his  darts.  Ilus  refufed  to  give  him  any,  becaufe,  fays  the 
poet,  he  feared  the  gods.  But,  adds  he,  UlyfTes  obtained 
it  of  another  prince,  fovereign  of  Taphos  / .  It  will  per¬ 
haps  be  laid,  that  in  all  the  wounds  of  which  Homer  had 
occafion  to  fpeak,  it  is  not  feen  that  the  effeCf  of  poifon 
is  mentioned  there.  I  agree,  that  the  poet  does  not  tell 
us  fo  much.  But  I  prefurne  he  has  affe&ed  this  filence  out 
of  refped  and  regard  for  his  nation. 

*  Apollod.  l.  3.  p.  159.  ?  Odyff.  1.  x.  v.  269. 
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BOOK  VI. 

Of  Manners  and  Cufloms. 

1  '  * 

E  have  nothing  to  fay,  in  this  fécond  part,  of 
the  manners  of  the  Egyptians.  I  have  re¬ 
ported  under  the  firfl  epoch  all  that  could  re¬ 
late  to  that  objed.  I  am  fo  much  the  more  addicted  to  this 
opinion,  as  the  manners  of  the  Egyptians  at  that  time 
"were  quite  formed,  and  in  that  refped  nothing  is  chan¬ 
ged  among  thefe  people.  The  manners  were  always  the 
fame  in  Egypt,  as  long  as  that  nation  fubfifled  under  the 
dominion  of  its  natural  kings.  If,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  it 
appears,  that  they  have  introduced  feme  novelties,  they 
fliould  only  be  attributed  to  foreign  nations,  who  fuc- 
ceflively  from  Cambyfes,  have  rendered  themfelves  ma-* 
Iters  of  Egypt.  I  fhall  obferve  the  fame  filence  about  the 
manners  of  Afia  Major.  I  have  already  had  more  than  once 
occafion  to  explain  the  motives.  We  abfolutely  lole  fight 
of  thefe  nations  for  a  long  fpace  of  time.  They  do  not 
begin  to  appear  in  hiftory  till  towards  the  ages  which 
make  the  objed  of  the  third  part  of  this  work. 

We  have  only  then  to  confider,  at  this  time,  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palefline,  and  thofe  of  fome 
nations  of  Afia  Minor.  I  fhall  afterwards  fpeak  of  the 
Greeks  ;  and  fhall  examine  what  were  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  that  nation  in  the  heroic  ages,  that  is  to  fay, 
in  the  times  under  examination  at  prefent. 
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C  II  A  P.  I. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Paleftine» 

THere  ha?,  at  all  times,  been  remarked  a  great  relation 
between  the  manners  of  a  nation  and  its  progrefs  in 
the  arts  and  feieneds.  The  talle  for  pomp,  luxury,  and  mag¬ 
nificence  has  always  been  the  reigning  vice  of  the  eaftern 
people.  I  have  (hewn  elfewhere  a,  that,  in  the  firft  ages 
after  the  deluge,  the  inhabitants  of  Paleftine  had  carried 
the  arts  and  fcienccs  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection. 
Thefe  difeoveries  foon  furnilhed  this  people  with  many 
ways  of  gratifying  the  deftre  they  had  for  luxury  and  effe¬ 
minacy.  This  inclination  hath  always  been,  if  one  may 
fay  fo,  increaling.  This  is  feen  from  the  manner  in  which 
Mofes  fpeaks,  that  in  his  time  there  muft  have  reigned 
great  pomp  and  magnificence  in  the  greateft  part  of  the 
countries  of  Paleftine.  The  nations  who  inhabited  it  at 
that  time,  wore  gold  rings,  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  fine 
collars1».  I  have  even  obferved  in  the  preceding  book,  that 
amo-ng  all  thefe  different  nations,  it  was  their  cuftom  to 
go  to  war,  let  off  with  all  their  moft  valuable  and  rich 
things c.  Laftly,  luxury  was  carried  fo  far  in  thefe  climates, 
that  they  adorned  the  camels  deftined  for  the  ufe  of  their 
fpvereign,  with  finds,  chains,  and  plates  of  gold 

Profane  hiftorians  agree  in  this  point  with  the  facred 
books.  They  teach  us,  that  the  art  of  ftaining  fluffs 
purple,  a  colour  fo  fought  after  by  the  ancients,  that  it 
difputed  the  price  with  gold  itfelf,  was  due  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  ol  Pileftine  e.  I  have  lliewn  elfewhere,  that  this 
invention  lliould  be  aferibed  to  the  ages  we  are  now  run- 

a  See  part,  i  b.  2.  &  b.  3.  ;  an âfttpra,  b.  2.  fed.  1.  c.  2.  &c. 

.  b  Vnmb.  c  31.  v.  50.  «  Chap.  2.  p.  345. 

à  Jndg,  < .  8.  v.  2i.  24.  26. 
e  Zcejupra,  b.  2.  fed.  I.  c.  2.  art.  I.  p.  95.  &  96. 
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ning  over  f.  It  is  alfo  fufficient  to  open  the  poems  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  to  be  convinced,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy, 
the  Phoenicians  were  able  to  fupply  moft  part  of  the  known 
world,  with  every  thing  that  could  contribute  to  fupport 
luxury,  pomp,  and  effeminacy, 

Thefe  fads  prove  diffidently,  what  muff  have  been  the- 
manners  and  reigning  inclinations  of  the  inhabitants  of 
paleffine.  But  the  particular  detail  of  their  cuftoms  and 
manners  is  abfolmely  unknown  to  us.  I  prefume,  in  ge- 
general,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Pa- 
leftine  lived,  in  the  ages  of  which  I  now  fpeak,  were  very 
like  the  manner  of  living  we  have  feen  took  place  in  that 
country  in  the  moft  early  ages  a.  We  know,  that  the- 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  eaftern  people  change  very 
little. 


C  H  A  P.  II. 

Of  the  people  of  Afia  Minor. 


f'T^Here  was  much  conformity,  in  the  fame  ages,  between 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paleffine,  and  thofe 
of  the  nations  of  Alia  Minor.  We  fee  equally  reign  among 
both  thefe  people,  great  magnificence  and  effeminacy. 
We  may  judge  by  what  Homer  fays  of  the  Trojans  and 
their  allies.  The  manner  in  which  he  exprefifes  himfelf  on 
many  occaffons,  ihews  plain  enough  the  inclination  and 
charader  of  thefe  nations.  This  poet  even  furnifhes  us, 
on  this  article,  with  fome  details  capable  of  fatisfying  our 
curiofity. 

It  appears,  that  thefe  people  were  very  curious  as  to  their 
apartments.  Homer  tells  us,  that  there  were  in  Troy 
many  very  largh,  very  fpacious,  and  magnificent  palaces. 


That 


f  See  fupra,  Iccocit, 


2  See  part  1.  b.  6.  c.  1, 
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That  of  Priam  included  a  number  of  apartments  which 
compofed  fo  many  feparate  pavilions,  yet  contiguous  and 
joined  to  each  other.  There  were  fifty  at  the  entrance  of 
the  court  of  his  palace.  Thefc  fifty  pavilions  were  inhabited 
by  the  princes,  foils  of  this  monarch  They  lodged  there 
with  their  wives.  At  the  bottom  of  the  court,  and  oppo- 
fite  to  the  apartments  I  have  juft  mentioned,  were  twelve 
other  pavilions,  for  the  fons-in-law  of  Priam  h.  Helgol¬ 
and  Paris  had  each  their  particular  palace  independent  of 
thefe  *. 

I  laid  elfewliere,  that  we  are  ignorant  in  what  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  thefe  palaces  could  cohfifl,  on  the  fcore  of  ar¬ 
chitecture.  We  are  not  much  better  intruded  as  to  the 
interior  decoration.  We  fee,  in  general,  that  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  all  thefe  different  palaces  were  wainfeotted  with 
the  findt  woods  k,  and  ornamented  with  valuable  move¬ 
ables1,  but  of  wlut  fort,  is  not  very  well  known.  Homer 
farther  fays,  that  there  breathed  in  thefe  apartments  a 
perpetual  odour  of  the  mofi  exquifite  and  moffc  agreeable 
perfumes  m. 

The  Trojans  were  not  lefs  curious  nor  lefs  voluptuous  in 
their  drels  and  habits.  The  Trojan  ladies  made  great  life 
of  perfumes.  They  rubbed  their  bodies  with  ordoriferous 
e lienees,  and  perfumed  their  habits  n.  Their  cloaths  were 
in  great  number  and  very  various  °.  Laftly,  their  toilette 
required  much  art  and  much  time.  We  may  be  convinced 
of  this,  by  reading  the  picture  Homer  makes  of  Juno’s  p. 
For  I  am  perfuaded  that  we  ought  to  refer  to  the  manners 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Alia  Minor,  all  the  deferiptions  which 
the  poet  makes  of  the  dreffes  and  toilettes  of  lhe  goddefles. 
He  would  probably  paint,  on  thefe  occafions,  what  the  wo- 


b  Iliad.  1.  6.  V.  242.  8cc.  1  Ibid.  1.  6.  v.  313.  317.  370. 

k  Ibid.  1.  24.  v.  1 91.  3c  19:.  1  Ibid.  1.  6.  v.  2S9. 1.  24.  v.  192» 

r  ibid.  1.  3.  v.  282.  I.  6.  v.  48S.  1.  24.  v.  1 91. 
n  Ibid.  1.  14.  v.  170.  &c.  1.  3.  v.  385.  ;  Odyir.  I.  6.  v.  79.  8c  80. 

»  Ibid.  1.  r8.  v.  400.  &  401.  1.  22.  v.  4^3.  &c.  i.  i\.  v.  1S0. 
p  Iliad.  1.  14.  v.  170.  i?c. 
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înen  of  his  country  pra&ifed  ;  and,  I  think,  that  Homer 
Was  born  and  pafled  his  life  in  Alia  Minor. 

We  farther  fee,  in  the  heroic  ages,  it  was  the  cuftom,  in 
thefe  climates,  for  the  princeffes  to  be  ferved  by  a  great 
number  of  female  Haves  w  By  the  by,  they  were  the  only 
fort  of  domeftics  ever  known  in  the  eaft. 

With  refpeét  to  the  private  and  particular  life  of  prin- 
celïès,  Homer  and  many  other  writers  of  antiquity  teach  us, 
that,  in  the  heroic  ages,  they  employed  themfelves  in  few- 
ing,  embroidering,  and,  in  a  word,  working  different  wo,  ks 
in  frames r.  We,  moreover,  find  among  the  people  of  Afia 
Minor  the  fame  cuffoms,  with  re fpedt  to  the  women,  that 
I  have  faid,  in  the  firft  part,  always  took  place  in  the  eaft:. 
The  women  had  their  feparate  apartments  f,  and  never 
appeared  in  public  but  when  covered  with  a  veil  *. 

Luxury  and  effeminacy  among  the  Trojans  extended  it- 
felf  even  to  the  men»  They  particularly  took  great  care 
of  their  hair.  Homer  reprefents  Paris  entirely  taken  up 
with  the  care  of  dreiTing  his  hair  u.  Turnus  in  Virgil  is  alfo 
reproached  by  Æneas  for  dreffing  and  perfuming  his  hair  *. 
Thefe  people  did  not  content  themfelves  with  having  their 
hair  in  elegant  order  :  they  enriched  it  alfo  with  rings  of 
gold  and  filver,  which  ferved  to  keep  up  the  curls  y.  Laftly, 
we  fee,  that  Homer  always  gives  to  the  Trojans,  and  to 
their  allies,  very  rich  and  magnificent  arms.  The  armour 
of  Glaucus  was  of  gold  z.  Nothing  could  equal  the  magni¬ 
ficence  of  the  chariot  which  Rhefus  ufed  for  war.  His 

i  Iliad.  1.  6.  v.  286.  287.  375.  381. 1.  22.  v.  442.  1-  24.  v.  302. 

r  Ibid.  1.  3.  v.  125.  1.  6.  v.  491.  1-  22.  v.  440-  1-  i.  v.  31.  ;  OdyflVl.  7.  V. 
105.  106.  ;  Virgil.  Æneid.  1.  7.  v  14.  See  alfo  Ovid,  met  am.  pajfm. 

f  Iliad.  1.  6.  v.  251.  &  252.  ;  Odyff.  1.  6.  v.  15.  &c.  v.  50.  31. 

t  Iliad.  1.  3.  v.  141.  228.  419. 1.  22.  v.  470. 

11  Iliad.  1  11.  p.  385. 

The  exprefîîôî]  which  Homer  ufes  on  this  occafion,  fhews,  that  it  was  then 
the  cuftom  among  the  people  of  Afia  Minor,  to  divide  their  hair  before,  fo  that 
they  rife  into  a  point,  and  they  mad®  them  like  two  horns.  See  M.  Dacier, 

t.  3.  p.  88. 

*  Vibratos  caltdoferro ,  myrrhaque  madentes.  Æneid.  1. 12.  V.  IQO. 

>'  Iliad.  Î.  17.  v.  51.  &  52.;  Pjin.l.  33.  feét.4.  p.  602. 

k  Iliad.  1.  6.  v.  235.  &  236.  ' 
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arms  dazzled  the  eyes  by  the  richnefs  and  the  beauty  of  their 
work  •. 

I  have  nothing  to  fay  about  the  repafts  and  diverfions 
of  thefe  people,  i  (hail  only  remark,  that  Priam  com¬ 
plains,  that  his  children  palled  all  the  night  in  dancing  and 
teafling.  He  particularly  reproaches  them  lor  making  a 
great  confumption  of  lambs  and  kids  b.  This  circumflance 
ihews,  that  they  then  looked  upon  the  eating  of  fuch  meats 
as  too  lenfual  a  delicacy.  By  examining  the  different  traits 
Icattered  in  the  poems  of  Homer  about  the  manners  of  the 
Trojans  and  their  allies,  it  follows,  that,  in  the  heroic  times, 
there  mall  have  been  great  luxury  and  effeminacy  among 
the  people  of  Alia  Minor. 

In  fpite  of  the  magnificence  and  fenfuality  which  then 
reigned  in  thefe  countries,  yet  we  there  perceive  certain 
practices  which  Ihould  be  looked  upon  like  the  reft  of  the 
cuftoms  primitively  eftablilhed  among  mod  çf  the  nations 
of  antiquity.  The  fons  of  Priam  themfelves  drew  the  cha¬ 
riot  from  the  coach-houfe,  when  it  was  to  carry  that  monarch 
to  the  Grecian  camp.  They  put  the  horfes  and  the  mules 
to  it,  and  alfo  packed  up  the  coffer  which  contained  the 
prefents  defigned  for  the  ranfom  of  the  body  of  He<ftorc. 
We  fee  abfolutely  the  fame  cuftom  among  the  Phæaçians, 
a  nation,  according  to  Homer,  ftill  more  addicted  to  luxury 
and  magnificence  than  the  Trojans*.  The  fons  of  Alci- 
nous  unloofed  the  mules  of  the  Prince fs  Nauftcaa  their 
lifter,  and  carried  the  packets  with  which  the  chariot 
was  loaded,  into  the  palace  of  the  King  their  father*1. 
Yet  Alcinous  had  a  great  number  of  domeftics.  We  even 
fee,  that  this  was  cuftomary  on  many  occafionse. 

I  have  already  faid,  that  the  princeffes  had  alfo  women 
to  ferve  them.  Yet  they  themfelves  did  many  offices 
troublefome  enough.  Nau(icaa  goes  to  walh  her  robes  at 

a  Iliad.  1.  to.  y.  438-  &c. 

h  Ibid.  1.  24.  v.  261.  &  262.  e  Ibid.  1.  24.  v.  265.  &c. 

*  Sre  the  reafon  why  1  place  the  Pliæacuns  among  the  nations  of  Alia,  a- 
bove,  p.  v4.  note  *. 

<*  Odylf.  1.  7.  v.  4.  &c.  c  Ibid.  1.  6.  v.  69.  &  71, 
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the  river  with  her  women,  and  puts  her  hands  to  the  work 
herfelf*.  The  women  and  the  young  ladies  of  Troy  ufed  to 
do  the  fames.  The  mixture  of  luxury  and  fimplicity, 
which  we  remark  perpetually  in  the  manners  of  the  ancient 
nations,  forms  a  contrail  lingular  enough.  In  thele  early 
times,  they  were  very  diftant  from  the  ideas  which  we  now 
have  of  the  decency  and  decorums  proper  to  rank,  to  fex* 
and  the  quality  of  perfons. 

C  H  A  P.  Ill, 

Of  the  Greeks . 

Î  Deferred  to  this  time  to  fpeak  of  the  manners  and  cm 
_  floms  of  the  Greeks.  Thefe  people,  in  effect,  onfy  be¬ 
gan  very  lately  to  form  themfelves  into  focieties.  They 
lived  in  early  times  in  fo  brutal  and  lavage  a  way,  that  hi- 
ilory  has  not  deigned  to  take  notice  of  them,  or  give  us  de¬ 
tails  which  would  be  Ihameful  to  humanity.  It  was  only 
towards  the  commencement  of  the  ages  which  employ  us 
in  this  fécond  part,  that  we  can  perceive  any  plan  or  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  manners  of  the  Greeks.  Homer  lhall  be  our 
principal  voucher  for  moll  of  the  culloms  of  which  1  am  go¬ 
ing  to  fpeak. 

We  mull  not  look  for  luxury  and  delicacy  at  the  tables  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  ages. 

Thele  people  lived  then  a  very  rude  life,  and,  of  confer 
quence,  a  very  frugal  one.  They  only  eat  bull,  ram,  he-goat, 
and  boar.  I  fay  bull,  ram,  &c.  becaufe  Homer  always  gives 
us  to  underhand,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy,  the 
Greeks  did  not  yet  know  the  art  of  gelding  animals h.  In 
reading  the  description  which  this  poet  gives  of  the  Grecian 
fealts,  we  imagine  we  are  reading  thole  modern  relations, 
where  they  fpeak  of  the  repalls  of  favages.  When  the 

{  Tbid.  v.  90.  Sc  91.  s  Iliad.  1.  22.  p.  154.  &  155. 
ll  See  Odyir.  1.  14.  v.  16.  &  37. 
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Greeks  prepared  to  eat,  they  knocked  down  a  bull  or 
cut  the  throat  of  a  ram  ;  they  ikinned  tliel'e  animals,  and  cut 
them  into  many  pieces,  which  they  broiled  immediately 
I  fay  broiled,  becaufe  in  the  heroic  times  they  did  not  yet 
know  the  art  of  roafting  meat  k.  Let  us  add,  that  it  was 
kings  and  princes  who  then  joined  themfelves  not  only  in 
this  care,  but  a lfo  in  killing  and  cutting  them  up  \  A  fort 
of  poniard  which  they  always  carried  at  their  girdle,  ferved 
them  for  a  knife  m. 

Another  conformity  of  the  Greeks  with  the  favages. 
They  had  neither  fpoons,  nor  forks,  nor  table-cloths,  nor  nap¬ 
kins.  1  do  not  even  fee,  that  tables  were  known  to  them. 
Laftly,  for  the  laft  trait  of  refemblance,  thefe  people,  like  the 
favages,  eat  prodigioufly.  It  was  to  do  honour  to  the  principal 
guefts,  to  give  them  very  large  pieces  of  meat.  Agamemnon 
gives  Ajax  the  entire  back  of  a  bull  n.  When  Eumeus  re¬ 
ceives  Ulyffes,  he  prepares  for  that  prince  two  young  hogs 

With  refpeft  to  game,  poultry,  and  eggs,  they  are  never 
mentioned  in  the  feafhs  of  Homer.  They  do  not  even  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  tables  of  Penelope’s  fuitors,  although  the  poet 
reprefents  them  abandoned  to  all  forts  of  debaucheries  and 
excelles  *.  It  is  the  fame  as  to  fruits  and  vegetables.  Homer 
makes  no  mention  of  them  p.  As  to  fhh,  the  Greeks  in  the 
heroic  ages  greatly  defpifed  that  fort  of  nourilhment.  Me- 

*  See  Iliad.  1.  i.  v.  459.  &c.  1.  24.  v.  622.  ire.  Odyff.  I.  3.  v.  448.  ire. 
1.  20.  v.  250.  ire. 

k  See  Athen.  1.  I.  p.  12.  B.;  Serv.  ad  Æneid.  1.  1  •  v.  710. 

It  appears,  that  they  aifo  boiled  certain  pieces  which  they  could  not  cafdy 
broil.  See  Athen.  ibid.  p.  25.  D. 

1  Iliad.  1.  9.  v.  209.  ire.  1.  24.  v.  621 .  ire. 

■»  Iliad.  1.  3.  v.  271. 272.  B  Ibid.  I.  7.  v.  32J. 

0  Odyif.  1.  14.  v.  74.  &c. 

*  The  Greeks  nevcrthelefs  fometimes  eat  venifon,  but  only  on  very  prefling 
occanons,  and  for  want  of  other  food.  See  Odylf.  1.  9.  v.  155.  1.  10.  v.  180. 

ire. 

p  In  all  Homer’s  poems,  onions  are  only  feivcd  up  once,  and  even  that  is 
only  to  excite  third.  Iliad.  1.  1 1.  v.  629. 

With  refped  to  fruits,  they  do  not  appear  in  any  repaft.  Yet  the  Greeks 
mud  have  eaten  them  in  the  heroic  ages,  lince  there  were  pear-trees,  apple- 
ire'-s,  and  fig-trees  in  the  garden  of  Laertes.  OdylT.  1.  24.  v.  339.  ire.  fup- 
pofmg  that  the  24th  book  is  Hornet's. 
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nelaus  in  the  Odyfiey  excufes  himfelf  from  having  eaten 
it,  becaufe  he  was  at  that  time  reduced  to  the  greatcfl  ne- 
celfity 

Wine  was  the  common  liquor  of  the  Greeks  ;  women, 
and  even  young  perfons  drank  itr,  contrary  to  the  cuftom 
of  all  the  other  nations  of  antiquity  f.  The  cuftom  was  at 
the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy,  that  they  brought  this  liquor 
mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water.  One  of  the  firfl 
preparations  for  a  feaft  was,  to  begin  with  mixing  wine  and 
water  together  in  large  velfels,  from  whence  they  drew  it  to 
fill  the  cups  to  prefent  it  to  theguelts t.  For  they  only  gave 
it  by  meafure,  and,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  drink  as  much  as  they  pleaied u.  A  circumftance 
which  has  always  (truck  me  in  the  Grecian  antiquity,  is 
the  affectation  with  which  almofl  all  the  hiftorians  name 
him  who  palled  for  having  firfl  found  out  the  fecret  of  mixing 
water  with  wine  x.  They  have  even  railed  a  (latue  to  him. 
Was  this  fo  uncommon  a  difcovery,  and  of  a  fpecies  to  at¬ 
tract  the  whole  attention  of  poflerity  ?  It  plainly  appears, 
that  the  Greeks  attached  to  it  a  merit  which  does  not  (trike 
us  at  prefent  y . 

Thefe  people,  in  the  times  I  fpeak  of,  commonly  made  two 
meals  a- day,  one  at  noon,  and  the  other  at  night  z. 
The  laft  was  always  the  largelt  and  mod:  confiderable  *. 
They  ferved  up  the  meat  all  cut,  and  each  guelt  had  a  por¬ 
tion  marked  out,  which  they  prefented  to  him  feparateiyb. 

*  L.  4-  v.  368.  &  369.  r  OdyifiT.  1.  6.  v.  77.  f  See  Athen.  1.  10.  p.  441:,, 

*  See  Feith.antiq.  Horn.  1.  3.  c.  2.  p.  280.  &c. 

"  See  Iliad.  1.  4.  v.  261.  262.;  1.  8.  v.  162.  ;  Athen.  1.  5.  p.  192 

x  Hygin.  fab.  >74.;  Plin.  1.  7.  feet.  57.  p.  415.;  Athen.  1.  2.  p.  38.  &  45, 
Schoîiaft.  Stat.  ad  lheb.  1. 1.  v.453. 

y  W e  may  perhaps  find  the  motives  of  thefe  eulogies  from  the  quality  of  tl>e 
Greek  wines.  They  are  all  lufeious,  and  drink  ever  fo  little,  they  fly  into  the 
head,  and  aretroublefome.  They  have  therefore  thought  they  fhould  fhew  fome 
acknowledgment  to  him  who  had  found  a  way  of  taking  from  thefe  wines  their 
bad  quality,  by  an  exaét  and  proportioned  mixture  of  water.  For  they  ob- 
ferved  rules  in.  it.  They  had  certain  wines  which  they  diluted  more  or  lefs 
according  to  their  qualities.  Homer  gives  us  many  examples  of  it. 

z  See  Feith.  1.  3.  c.  3.  a  Ibid.  p.  289. 

b  Iliad.  1.  2.  v.  431 . 1.  9.  v.  217.  1.  24,  y.  02 63  Gdyll.  1.  14.  v.  434.  1.  TJ.  v. 
£40.  i.  30.  v.  280,3  Athen.  1. 1,  p.  13. 
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The  Greeks  eat  fitting  in  the  heroic  ages«,  and  not  lying 
on  couches,  as  was  the  ctiftom  afterwards.  We  prefume, 
that  they  did  not  then  like  to  have  above  ten  at  the  table d. 
It  mud  be  obferved,  that  the  women  did  not  eat  with  the 
men.  Ladly,  I  (hall  obferve,  that  the  company  drank  to 

each  other’s  health  «. 

* 

The  drefs  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  times  which  now  employ 
us,  was  fomething  like  to  the  people  that  I  have  fpoken  of 
in  the  firft  part  of  this  work. 

It  confided  for  the  men  in  a  very  long  tunic,  and  in  a 
cloak  which  they  fattened  with  a  clafp  f.  They  tucked  up 
the  tunic  by  means  of  a  belt,  when  they  were  to  do  any 
thing,  to  walk  or  go  to  battle  ».  The  ufe  of  linings  mud 
not  have  been  then  known  in  Greece.  I  judge  thus  from 
the  cuftom  the  people  then  had  of  frequently  walking  their 
cloaths  h.  The  manner  in  which  they  did  it,  deferves  to 
he  taken  notice  of.  They  cleaned  their  fluffs,  by  treading 
them  with  their  feet  in  large  ditches  they  had  prepared  for 
that  purpofe  *. 

The  Greeks,  in  the  heroic  ages,  ufed  thoes,  but  not  con- 
flantly.  They  only  ufed  them  when  they  went  out k.  We  do 
not  fee  plainly  what  were  the  form  of  thefe  (hoes.  The  men 
alfo  wore  a  fort  of  bufkin  made  of  neats  hide  »,  which  came 
to  the  calf  of  their  leg.  They  had  no  fort  of  covering  for 
their  head  ;  their  drefs  in  this  refpetd  confided  in  the  beauty 
of  their  hair,  which  they  wore  very  long  m.  Light-coloured 
was  at  that  time  mod  edeemed  n.  Thofe  who  valued  them- 
felves  for  drefs,  faftened  the  curls  of  their  hair  with  gold 
pins.  Among  the  Athenians  thefe  pins  were  made  in  the 
form  of  the  cicada  °.  As  to  the  beard,  the  Greeks  in  the 
heroic  times  let  it  grow?. 

c  Athen.  1. 1.  p.  ix.  F.;  Feith.  1.  3.  c.  5.  p.  29 6. 
d  See  Euftsth.  ad  Iliad.  1.  2.  v.  126. 
e  Feith.  1.  3.  c.  5.  p.  3c6.  &  307.;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  156.  F. 
f  See  Feith.  1.  3.  c.  6.  £  Idem  ibid.  p.  321. 1.  4.  c.  8.  p.  464.  8c  465. 

h  Feith.  p.  348.  *  OdylF.  1.  6.  v-  93.  k  Feith.  1.  3.  c.  7.  p.  331. 

1  Odyli'.  1.  24.  v.  227.  ra  See  Feith.  1.  3.  c.  10.  p.  349. 
n  Ibid.  p.  350.  •  ThucyJ.  1.  i.p.  4.  D. 

9  Odyff.l.  16.  v.  176. 1.  18.  v.  17 5.;  Diod.  1.  4-  P-  251. 
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It  was  the  cuftom  in  thefe  age,  not  only  for  princes,  but 
even  for  confiderable  perfons,  luch  as  fathers  of  a  family, 
judges,  &c.  to  carry  as  a  mark  of  diftindtion,  a  baton  made  in 
the  form  of  a  fceptre  9.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Homer 
never  fpeaks  of  crowns  nor  diadems.  The  Greeks  did  not 
know  them  in  the  heroic  times. 

There  had  at  that  time  reigned  great  luxury  in  the  mens 
drefs.  This  is  the  defcription  that  Homer  makes  of  that  of 
UlyfTes,  This  prince,  fays  he,  was  clothed  in  a  very  fine  and 
very  large  purple  cloak,  which  was  fattened  with  a  double 
clafp  of  gold.  The  cloak  was  embroidered  on  the  fore-part. 
There  was  feen,  among  other  fubjedls,  a  dog  holding  a 
fawn  ready  to  tear  it  to  pieces.  Thefe  figures  were  in  gold. 
Under  the  cloak  UlyfTes  had  a  tunic  of  exceeding  fine 
Huff,  the  luttre  of  which  Homer  compares  to  that  of  the 
funr.  From  hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  Greeks  then 
wore  cloths,  into  the  tiffue  of  which  they  put  gold  and 
hiver > 

There  remains  to  us  aim  oft  the  fame  detail  of  the  drefs 
of  the  women  in  thefe  remote  times.  They  had  at  that 
time  long  robes  tied  and  fattened  with  clafps  of  gold  f, 
among  perfons  of  eafe  and  diftin&ion.  Homer  does  not 
tell  us  in  what  confided  the  beauty  of  thefe  drefles.  With 
refpedl  to  the  other  ornaments  of  the  Greek  ladies,  in  the 
heroic  ages,  they  wore  collars  of -gold,  and  bracelets  of 
the  fame  metal,  adorned  with  amber,  and  ear-rings  with 
three  drops  ».  We  mull  add,  that  they  then  ufed  painting 
to  clear  and  heighten  their  complexion  u.  We  mutt  fur¬ 
ther  obferve,  that  the  women  of  diftindlion  never  went  a- 
broad  but  when  covered  with  a  veil,  or  rather  a  fort  of 
mourning-veil  x,  which  they  put  over  their  robe,  and  fatt¬ 
ened  it  with  a  clafp  y, 

q  Iliad.  1.  2.  v.  46.  &  186.  See.  L  18.  v.  556.  &  55 7.;  Odyffi  1.  2.  v.  37 •  1.  3> 
v.  41a. 

f  QdylF.  1.  19.  v.  225.  Sec. 

f  Iliad.  1.  5.  v.  424.  &  426. 

t  Odyff.  1. 11.  v.  325.  8^326.  ;  Ælian.  var.  hi  ft.  1. 1,  c.  i3.  ;  Pauf.  1.  9.  c.  4T. 

P-  796. 

11  OdylT.  1.  18.  v.  1 71.  191.&  192.  x  Ibid.  1. 1,  v.  334, 

y  Iliad,  i.  5.  y.  424.  &42j. 

But 
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Bui  it  mud  be  agreed,  that  the  drefs  of  the  Greeks,  as 
\vell  for  the  men  as  for  the  women,  was  very  imperfed. 
Is  it  not  affonilhing,  for  example,  that  thefe  people 
never  knew  neither  breeches,  nor  Bookings,  nor  drawers, 
nor  pins,  nor  buckles,  nor  buttons,  nor  pockets?  They 
knew  no  more  of  caps  nor  hats.  I  have  already  (hewn 
that  the  Greeks  did  not  ufe  to  line  their  cloaths  ;  thus, 
for  fear  of  being  cold,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  their  cloaks z.  It  is  Bill  more  Brange,  that  not  being 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  preparing  flax,  or  making  cloth  of 
it a,  they  fhould  never  think  of  making  hirts  ;  and,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  linen  was  entirely  unknown  to  them.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  that  the  ufe  of  the  bath  was  fo  familiar  to  the  an¬ 
cients.  The  invention  of  linen,  and  the  cuBom  of 
wearing  it  habitually,  has  introduced,  in  this  refped,  a  re¬ 
markable  change  in  our  manners. 

I  have  hewn  in  the  preceding  books,  that  we  cannot  form 
an  exad  and  clear  idea  of  the  external  form  of  the  Greek 
houfes,  in  the  heroic  times  b.  The  diBrihution  and  the 
decoration  of  their  apartments  are  not  much  better  known 
to  us.  It  only  appears,  that  the  lodgings  below  were  in¬ 
habited  by  the  men,  and  thofe  above  by  the  women  c.  All 
thofe  apartments  notwithBanding  mu£t  have  been  very  in¬ 
commodious,  fince  the  Greeks  neither  knew  the  ufe  of 
chimneys,  nor  windows,  nor  a  number  of  other  inventions, 
of  which  we  do  not  at  this  time  perceive  all  the  merit, 
from  having  enjoyed  them  from  our  infancy. 

As  to  moveables,  we  can  fpeak  of  them  with  a  little 
more  precifion.  The  Greeks  had  at  that  time  two  forts, 
the  one  for  ufe  and  conveniency,  and  the  other  for  lu¬ 
xury  and  (how.  The  firB  confiBed  in  beds,  chairs,  tables, 
and  coffers  J.  For  thefe  people,  in  the  heroic  times, 
neither  had  prefles,  Bde-boards,  nor  buffets.  They  did  not 

z  See  OdyfT.  1.  14.  v.  480.  &c. 

a  See  Iliad.  1.  9.  V.657.I.  20.  v.  128.;  OdyfT.  1.  13.  v.  7.3.  1.  14.  v.  519. 

b  B.  2.  chap. 3.  p.  213.  c  see  Feith.  1.  3.  c.  11.  p.  363. 

4  OdyfT.  1.  8.  v.  424.  425.  438.  439. 
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life  hangings.  Let  us  now  fpeak  of  the  ufeful  moveables. 

The  Greek  beds  were  compofèd  of  girth  bottoms,  or¬ 
namented  with  quilts,  coverlets,  and  probably  with  fome 
fort  of  boklers c.  There  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
pavilions  or  teflors,  nor  were  curtains  anciently  ufed  in 
Greece.  Homer  makes  no  mention  of  them.  They  un- 
drefled  when  they  went  to  bed  f.  Some  paflages  in  the  Iliad 
and  the  OdyfTey  may  give  us  room  to  think,  that  the  Greeks, 
at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy,  ufed  Iheets  *.  But  this 
fad  appears  to  me  fo  much  the  more  doubtful,  as  that  cuflom 
was  unknown  to  all  antiquity.  We  fee  alfo,  that,  among 
princes  and  kings,  the  woods  of  the  bed  were  ornamented 
with  plates  of  gold  and  filver,  and  pieces  of  ivory  h.  In 
the  army,  the  Greeks  laid  upon  fkins  fpread  upon  the 
ground.  They  covered  themfelves  with  carpets,  or  other 
fluffs  which  ferved  for  blankets.  They  afterwards  had  co¬ 
verlets  put  above  all. 

The  form  which  chairs  had  anciently  in  Greece,  is  not 
well  known  to  us.  I  prefume  that  they  were  entirely  of 
wood,  having  a  plain  back  without  arms.  Thefe  chairs 
had  always  a  footflool,  whether  they  were  ufed  in  the  apart¬ 
ments  for  converfation,  or  at  the  table  for  eating  K  A - 
mong  the  great  people,  they  covered  them  with  fkins  and 
purple  fluffs  k.  The  fame  magnificence  appeared  on  the 
"wood  of  the  chairs,  as  on  the  wood  of  the  beds  J.  They 
were  elegantly  wrought  with  many  ornaments  w.  Such 
"were  the  principal  ufeful  moveables  the  Greeks  had  any 
knowledge  of  in  the  heroic  times. 

Their  moveables  for  luxury  at  that  time  confided  in 
beautiful  tripods  defigned  only  to  ornament  the  apartment; 
?or  they  made  no  other  ufe  of  them  11 ..  Let  us  add  to  them 

citterns 


e  See  Feith.  I.  3.  c.  8,  p.334. 
f  OdyfT.  1.  r.  v.  437.  &c. 

h  9* v*  6sl’ ;  odyff' 1  *3-  v.  73. 1. 14.  v.  519-  &c. 

[  ?,dyf  ,L  23-  v,  189.  &c.  »  Feith.  1.  3.  c.  11.  p.  36r. 

!  Iha,d-  1  v-  6-57-  &c.  1.  10.  v.  135.  156. 1.  24.  v.  644.  &c. 
ï  Feith.  p.  297,  «ibid.p.  361. 

*  See  Ilwd.  J,  9.  v,  in,  1. 18,  v.  373.  f<374. 
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citterns  °  and  other  precious  vafes,  for  the  materials  and 
workmanlhip.  The  Greeks  in  the  heroic  times  had  neither 
ttatues  nor  pictures  p.  It  would  be  very  difficult,  not  to 
fay  impoffiblc,  to  explain  in  what  manner  gold,  hiver, 
ivory,  and  perhaps  amber,  were  employed  to  decorate  the 
infide  of  the  palaces  of  which  Homer  fpeaks  We  can¬ 
not  even  propofe  conjectures  upon  this  head.  Let  us 
therefore  pals  to  the  cuftoms  of  civil  life,  and  fee,  how 
the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  ages  conducted  themfelves  in  fo- 
ciety,  what  were  at  that  time  the  amufements,  and,  in  a 
word,  the  manners  of  that  nation. 

The  politenefs  of  thefe  remote  times  confided  in  call¬ 
ing  each  perfon  by  his  name  r,  to  falute  him  with  the 
right  hand,  and  to  embrace  him  f.  They  alfo  held  fome 
obliging  dilcourfe  when  they  firft  met  *.  One  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  rules  of  civility  was,  when  they  received  ftrangers, 
to  wait  fome  days  before  they  alked  the  caufe  and  the 
motives  of  their  journey  u.  It  was  alfo  polite  formerly 
among  the  Greeks,  to  go  firtt  eVen  into  their  own  houfe  x. 

The  men  did  not  live  habitually  with  the  women.  They 
were  almoft  always  Ihut  up  in  their  apartments  y.  The 
manners  of  the  Greeks  favour  too  much  of  the  little  inter- 
courfe  there  was  between  the  fexes.  We  lliall  always  be 
ffiocked  at  the  groffnefs  and  indecency  of  the  difcourfe  of 
Homer’s  princes  and  heroes.  There  is  not  one  addon,  even 
to  their  tettimonies  of  etteem  and  confideration,  which 
does  not  bear  the  impreffion  of  the  barbarity  which  ttill 
reigned  in  Greece  in  the  heroic  ages.  The  bett  manner, 
in  effed,  of  (hewing  to  any  one  how  much  they  honoured 
and  etteemcd  him,  was  to  ferve  him  at  table  with  a  large 


They  then  Called  Tripods,  large  v effets  made  in  a  particular  manner,  which 
1  doubt  whether  we  know  at  prefent.  They  gave  them  this  name,  as  far  as 
appears,  becaufe  they  were  fupported  by  three  feet. 

°  Iliad.  1 . 23.  v.  267.  268.  &  270.  v  Sec  fupra ,  book  2.  p.  171. 
q  Odylf.  1. 4.  v.  72.  &c.  r  Iliad.  1.  io.  v.  68.  &  69. 

f  Feith.  1.  3.  c.  13.  ‘Ibid.  0  See  Iliad.  1.  6.  v.  175.  Sc  176. 

*  Se*  OdyfT.  1. 1.  v.  1 25.  y  See  Corn.  Nepos,  in  pr-efat.  p.  29. 
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portion  of  victuals,  and  always  to  pour  out  to  him  a  bum*- 
per  2.  Such  at  this  time  is  the  politenefs  of  favages  a. 

The  Greeks  had  two  forts  of  domeflics,  (laves,  and  free 
people  who  ferved  for  the  wages  they  gave  them  b.  A 
number  of  thefe  was  fo  far  from  being  a  'charge  to  their 
matters,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  obtained  a  good  deal 
of  profit  and  advantage  from  them.  They  ufed  them  to 
keep  their  flocks,  and  to  improve  their  lands,  the  only 
riches  they  almofl  knew  in  thefe  remote  times.  Moreover, 
it  was  not  then  the  cuftom  of  having  domeflics  folely  for 
pomp  and  oflentation.  We  do  not  fee  among  the  Greek 
princes  neither  porters,  nor  uffiers,  nor  guards,  nor  maflers 
of  the  ceremonies,  nor  valets  de  chambre,  nor  any  other 
officers  which  filled  the  courts  of  the  monarchs  in  Egypt 
and  Alia.  In  the  held  particularly  the  heroes  of  Homer 
ferved  themfelves,  as  I  have  already  remarked;  but  in 
the  city  cufloms  were  very  different.  Neflor  and  Mene- 
laus  were  always  ferved  by  officers c  in  their  palaces.  It  was 
the  fame  with  the  lovers  of  Penelope.  It  is  feen,  that,  on 
almoft  all  occafions,  thefe  princes  were  ferved  by  do- 
melbics  <*.  Let  us  remark  on  this  fubjeCt,  that  at  that  time 
it  was  the  women  or  the  girls  who  did  for  the  men  all  the 
domeflic  offices,  even  thole  in  which  modefly  and  decency 
feem  to  be  much  interelled.  It  was  the  women  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  men  to  bed,  to  the  bath,  who  perfumed  them, 
dreffed  and  undreffed  them  e.  Let  us  farther  fay,  that  with 
the  Greeks,  in  the  heroic  times,  as  at  this  day  among  the 
lavages,  the  women  were  charged  with  almofl  all  the 

z  See  Iliad.  1  4.  v.  261.  8zc.  1.  7.  v.  321. 

a  Mœurs  des  fauvages,  1. 1.  p.  520. 

b  Odyff.  1.  1 .  v.  398.  1. 4.  v.  23. 216.  217.  &  644. 1.  II.  v.  488. 1.  18.  v.  356. 
Herod.  1.  8-  n.  137. 

This  fécond  lort  ofdomeftics,  to  fpeak  properly,  were  only  daily  fervants. 

‘  °dyff.  1.  3-  v.  338.  339  1.  4.  v.  23.  37 .&  38.  &c.  57.  58.  216.  217.  621.  8ic. 

d  Ibid.  1.  1.  v.  109.  no.  1.  16.  v.  248.  8c  233.  1.  17.  v.  331.  &c.l.  18.  v.  7 5. 
I.  20.  v.  253.  8c c. 

Iliad.  1. 1.  v.  31. 1.  14.  v.  6.  7.  I.  18.  v.  559.  560.  ;  OdylT.  I.  1 .  v.436.  &c„ 
L3.  v.  464.  1.  4.  v.  49. 1. 10.  v.  348.  Sec.  1. 15.  v.  93.  94.  1.  17.  v.  88.  See.  1.  19. 

V.  320. 1.  20.  V.  105.  «Scc.  Y.  147.  297-  298.;  A  then,  I.  1.  p.  10.  E.  Catullus, 
Poem.  62.  v.  1 60, 
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laborious  works  of  the  houfe.  They  made  them  grind  the 
corn,  bake  the  bread,  fetch  water,  clean  the  apartments, 
make  the  beds,  light  the  fire  f,  &c.  The  little  regard  and 
refpeCt  for  the  fex  has  at  all  times  characterized  barbarians. 

The  Greeks,  in  the  heroic  ages,  knew  different  forts 
of  pleafures  and  amufements.  They  had  rnufic,  dancing, 
cxercifes  of  the  body,  and  the  games  at  quoit  and  ball. 
Thefe  people  particularly  had  a  great  regard  for  mufic. 
They  had  on  this  article  very  different  ideas  from  thofe 
which  we  have  at  this  time.  That  art  is  only  looked  upon  . 
by  us  as  a  mere  amufement.  The  Greeks  confidered 
mufic  with  a  much  more  ferious  and  attentive  eye.  They 
were  thoroughly  perfuaded  that  it  not  only  ferved  to  ex¬ 
hilarate  the  fpirits,  but  even  contributed  greatly  to  form 
the  heart.  I  fhall  content  myfelf,  among  many  examples 
of  this  way  of  thinking,  to  quote  one  of  the  molt  re¬ 
markable.  Homer  fays,  that  Agamemnon,  on  going  for 
Troy,  had  left  with  the  Queen  his  wife,  a  mufician  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  conduCt  of  that  princefs.  Egyithus, 
adds  he,  could  not  triumph  over  Ciytemneffra  till  after  he 
had  caufed  to  be  deflroyed  the  mufician  whole  inflruétion 
kept  that  princefs  in  the  path  of  virtue  It  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  thefe  ideas,  and  the  effeCls  of  mufic,  that  it 
attraded  the  principal  attention  of  the  ancient  legiflators. 
This  art  had,  in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  an  intimate 
relation  and  connection  with  manners.  The  faCt  is  too  well 
known  to  be  infifted  upon. 

It  appears,  that,  in  the  heroic  times,  the  lyre  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  flute.  On  all  occafions  where  Homer  has 
occafion  to  introduce  mtific,  he  only  fpeaks  of  the  lyre. 
Some  pretend  that  at  that  time  the  firings  of  this  inftru- 
ment  were  made  of  lint.  They  ground  this  opinion  on 
a  paffage  in  the  Iliad,  which  feems  to  indicate  it  b.  But 
belldes  that  the  terms  which  the  poet  ufes  are  fufcentible 
of  an  explication  which  may  equally  agree  with  firings  of 

f  Id.  ibid;  Herod.  1.  8.  n.  137.  z  Odyff.  1.  3.  v.  267.  &Ç. 

*  Schol.  ad  Iliad.  1.  18.  v.  570. 
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tharm,  we  fee  by  other  paffages,  that  they  were  known 
at  that  time  u  Farther,  what  found  could  be  drawn  from 
a  flaxen  firing?  Be  this  as  it  will,  we  muff  obferve  fur¬ 
ther,  that  the  lyre  was  only  ufed  anciently  to  accompany 
the  voice.  We  do  not  fee  in  Homer,  any  perfon  playing 
on  that  infiniment  without  finging.  They  never  touched 
it  alone.  The  fubje&s  of  their  longs  were  always  fome 
pieces  taken  from  mythology  or  hiflory.  The  time  of 
repafl  was  commonly  that  in  which  they  chofe  to  hear 
mufic  ;  that  is  to  fay,  a  finger  joined  his  voice  with  the 
lyre.  For  Homer  never  introduces  but  one  mufician  on 
thefe  occafions-  They  were  ignorant  then  of  the  art  of 
multiplying  inflruments,  and  of  making  many  play  to¬ 
gether  to  produce  an  agreeable  harmony;  an  art  which,  Ï 
think,  was  unknown  to  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  k. 

I  ihall  not  make  any  reflection  oil  the  dances  which  might 
have  been  anciently  ufed  among  the  Greeks,  nor  on  the 
different  exercifes  which  made  the  favourite  pleafure  of  that 
nation.  We  have  fo  much  written  about  all  thefe  objeds, 
and  they  are  fo  familiar  to  us,  that  I  think  I  {hall  be  ex- 
cufed  from  fpeaking  of  them.  No  one  is  ignorant  that  all 
thefe  inflitutions  tended  to  make  the  body  more  flrong 
and  aclive.  I  moreover  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  tefli- 
mony  of  a  number  of  authors,  that,  at  the  age  of  the  w?ar 
of  Troy,  they  had  in  Greece  fpeClacles  regulated  and  fixed 
at  a  certain  time,  and  at  a  certain  place,  that  is  to  fay, 
games  which  they  celebrated  regularly,  fuch  as  were  after¬ 
wards  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  Nemean  games,  &c.  Ho¬ 
mer  does  not  give  us  to  underhand  fo  much.  We  only 
collect  from  the  reading  of  his  poems,  that  the  cuftoni 
then  eft abl idled  was  to  celebrate  games  on  certain  occa¬ 
fions,  where  they  diflributed  prizes  of  a  confiderable  va¬ 
lue  to  the  conquerors  This  circumftance  fhews  at  firft 
fight  an  effential  difference,  in  the  recompenfes,  the  princi- 

5  OdvlT.  1.  25.  v.  406.  &c. 

k  See  mem.  de  Trev.  Octobre  1725,  p.  1 774, 

*  See  Iliad.  1.  9.  v.  123,  &c.  1.  23.  v.  259. 
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pal  objed  of  the  combatants.  Thofe  who  carried  away 
the  vidory  in  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Ifthmian,  Nemean 
games,  had  only  a  crown  made  of  the  branches  of 
olive,  laurel,  pine,  afh,  &c.  Glory  was  then  the  on¬ 
ly  motive  that  animated  the  combatants,  and  not  lucre 
and  cupidity.  Thefe  motives,  on  the  contrary,  might  en¬ 
ter  moftiy  into  the  games  fpoken  of  by  Homer,  where  the 
prizes  confided  in  (Laves,  horfes,  arms,  oxen,  precious 
vales,  fums  of  gold  and  (liver,  &c.  Ladly,  the  Olympic 
games,  Pythian,  Sec.  were  celebrated  at  certain  epochas, 
and  conflantly  at  the  fame  places  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
by  any  pafiage  of  Homer,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  war  of 
Troy,  there  was  any  thing  fixed  or  regulated  about  the 
time  or  place  where  they  (hould  celebrate  the  games  he  de- 
feribes.  We  may  neverthelefs  reconcile  all  thefe  fads,  by 
laying  that  the  confecrated  games  of  Greece  eftabiifhed 
very  anciently  had  ceafed  from  being  celebrated  for  a  long 
time  ;  an  interruption  which  hiftory  furnilhes  us  with  many 
examples  of  m.  It  is  not  then  furprifing  that  Homer  has  faid 
nothing  of  their  celebration.  But  as  this  point  of  criticifm 
would  require  a  pretty  long  difeufilon,  and  beddes  would  be 
of  very  little  ufe,  I  do  not  think  I  fhould  engage  in  it. 

It  now  only  remains  to  give  a  general  glance  on  the 
manners  of  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  ages;  that  is  to  fay, 
on  their  manner  of  thinking  and  ading.  We  may  already 
have  judged,  by  all  that  I  have  faid,  to  what  a  degree 
thefe  people  were  at  that  time  barbarous  and  ignorant. 
The  ferocity  of  their  manners  anfwered  to  the  grodiiefs  of 
their  minds.  They  had  neither  morals  nor  principles.  The 
law  of  the  ftrongeft  was  almoft  the  only  one  which  they  ac¬ 
knowledged.  Tins  anarchy  forced  the  Greeks  at  that  time 
to  travel  always  armed,  and  to  be  perpetually  in  a  (late  of 
defence  n.  In  the  defeription  of  the  Ihield  of  Achilles,  Ho¬ 
mer  reprefents  the  young  men  dancing  with  their  (words 
on 

*  See  le  journal  des  fcavans,  Fcvr.  1 75 t ,  p.  iiz.  8cc. 

r  Thucyd.  1. 1.  p.  4.  C.  ;  Arift.  de  repub.  ).  a.  c.  3.  t.2.  p.  327.  3. 

•  Iliad.  1. 18.  v.  597.  &  598. 
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They  found  then,  in  thefe  ancient  times,  neither  repofe 
nor  iecurity  in  Greece.  Robbery  and  licentioufnefs  reigned 
every  where  p.  It  was  for  this  reafon  that  drength  of  bo¬ 
dy  and  courage  in  battle-  were  formerly  the  mod:  {hitting 
qualities  which  thefe  people  knew  s.  Wifdom,  judice,  pro¬ 
bity,  mod:  part  of  the  moral  virtues,  in  a  word,  had  not 
even  names  in  the  ancient  language  of  the  Greeks,  as  they 
{till  have  not  among  the  favages  in  America  r.  I  dare 
not  even  affirm,  that  there  was  then  in  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  a  term  which  even  exprefled  the  general  idea  of 
virtue  f. 

Politenefs  was  never  introduced  into  a  country  but  by 
means  of  letters.  The  molt  brutal  vices  and  mod:  preju¬ 
dicial  to  humanity  are  the  portion  of  grofs  and  ignorant 
nations.  Philofophy  had  not  yet  enlightened  Greece  at 
the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy.  Thus  the  conduct  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants,  at  that  time,  prefents  to  us  a  mod  difmal  and  hi¬ 
deous  picture .  The  hidory  of  the  heroic  ages  only  affords 
ufurpations,  murders,  and  unheard-of  crimes.  It  was  at  this 
epocha  that  all  thofe  famous  criminals  appeared,  whofe  names 
have  come  down  to  us.  There  we  fee  Thefeus,  Atreus,  Eteo- 
cles,  Alcméon,  Oredes,  Eryphile,  Phædra,  and  Clytemnedra. 
Almod  all  the  princes  who  went  before  Troy,  were  betrayed 
by  their  wives.  The  kingdom  of  Mycenæ  alone  prefents 
the  mod  fignal  catadrophes.  The  fcene  each  moment  is 
imbrued  with  blood.  The  hidory  of  Pelops  and  his  de¬ 
pendents  is  a  continued  feries  of  crimes  and  horrors r.  In 

r  See  fupra,  b.  4.  p.  315.  <3  See  Feith.  1.  14.  c.  7.  p.  452. 

r  See  la  Condamine,  relat.de  la  riviere  des  Amazones,  p.  54.  55. 

f  The  word  fo  often  ufed  in  Homer,  is  vifibly  derived  from 

Mars,  fight,  and  only  fignified  originally  bravery,  or  'warlike  virtue. 

If  afterwards  the  word  has  been  ufed,  to  fignify  virtue  in  general,  it 
is  becaufe  for  a  long  time  the  Greeks  knew  no  other  virtue  but  valour,  which, 
even  in  the  brighteft  ages  of  that  nation,  was  always  regarded  as  virtue  by 

excellence. 

I  think  we  may  fay  as  much  of  the  word  e-otptec,  'luijdom,  which  we  alfo  meet 
with  in  Homer.  This  term  only  means,  with  the  poet,  skill  and  addrefs  in 
the  mechanic  arts. 

1  See  fupra,  b.  1.  p.  37. 
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a  word,  the  heroic  ages  are  the  times  the  moft  fruitful  in 
incefts  and  parricides  fpoken  of  in  hiftory  u. 

After  thefe  reflections,  it  will,  I  think,  be  very  unne- 
ceflary  to  (top  to  prove  how  much  the  praifes  which  cer¬ 
tain  authors  have  thought  proper  to  heap  on  the  heroic 
times,  are  falfe  and  unreafonable.  We  may  very  well  ap¬ 
ply  to  thefe  ages  fo  boafted  of,  all  that  I  have  faid  of  thofe 
which  made  the  objeCt  of  thé  firft  part  of  this  work.  The 
Greeks  were  at  that  time  as  ignorant,  and,  of  confequence, 
as  vitious  as  the  people  there  fpoken  of  could  be.  There 
paffed  many  ages  before  the  greateft  part  of  the  univerfe 
came  out  of  that  fatal  ignorance,  of  which  the  moft  fhame- 
ful  vices  and  excelles  were  the  unavoidable  confequence, 

•  Pauf.J.  2.  c.  29.  p.  179. 
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DISSERTATION  I. 

On  the  names  and  figures  of  the  ccnftella lions, 

„  ■  i 

I  Have  fhewn,  in  treating  the  hiflory  of  aflronomy,  that^ 
in  the  earliefl  times,  they  had  contrived  to  diflinguilli 
the  flars  more  eafily,  to  reduce  many  of  them  under 
one  and  the  fame  group.  I  (aid  alfo,  that,  from  that  time, 
they  had  given  certain  names  to  thefe  different  colle&ions 
■which  we  now  defign  by  the  word  conflellation.  The  origin 
of  thefe  figures  and  of  thefe  names  is,  of  ail  the  queflions 
that  offer  themfelves  about  the  origin  of  ancient  practices, 
not  only  one  of  the  mod  curious,  but,  at  the  lame  time, 
the  mofl  obfeure  and  impenetrable.  The  different  fyftems 
which  they  have  invented  to  give  a  reafon  for  fo  whimfical 
a  cufiom,  prove  plainly  the  difficulty  of  the  lubjeCt  1 
have  undertaken  to  treat  of.  It  is  fo  much  the  more  dif- 
agreeable,  as  there  now  remain  no  monuments  of  the  pro* 
grefs  of  aflronomy  in  the  fir  ft  ages.  We  cannot  there¬ 
fore  hope  ever  fully  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  about  a  cuftom, 
the  motives  of  which  are  very  obfeurely  offered  to  the 
lights  of  reafon.  Let  us  endeavour  neverthelefs  to  pro* 
pofe  fome  conjectures.  There  ate  three  queflions  prefent- 
t'd  to  us  to  be  examined. 

i.  II  the  names  we  at  this  time  give  to  the  conflella- 
tions  can  (hew  us  thofe  given  to  them  originally  ? 

2.  Why  they  have  employed  preferably  the  names  of 
certain  objects  to  defign  the  conflellations  ? 

3.  What  could  have  been  the  motive  which  directed  the 
application  of  the  names  of  thefe  objeCts  to  certain  con* 
ffellations  ? 

I  fliall  alfo  try  to  trace  the  origin  of  fome  whimfical 
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'ex prenions  which  they  dill  ufe  in  the  language  of  ailro- 
homy. 

If  we  refer  tô  the  greated  part  of  the  authors  who 
have  bufied  themfelves  to  this  time  about  the  queftiou 
which  at  prefent  employs  us,  it  is  in  the  mod  early  anti¬ 
quity  that  we  mud  look  for  the  origin  of  the  names  and 
figures  adronomers  have  made  ufe  of  to  defmn  the  con- 
dellations.  I  am  far  from  adopting  this  fen  liment.  Thefe 
inditutions  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  the  work  of  the  fir  ft 
obfervators.  On  the  contrary,  every  thing  leads  us  to 
think  that  the  primitive  denominations  have  been  altered, 
and  that  the  Greeks  have  probably  introduced  this  change. 
Thefe  are  the  names  which  they  have  thought  proper 
to  give  to  the  condcllations  which  they  retained  ;  but 
thefe  names  mod  certainly  are  not  of  the  fird  ages  of 
aftronomy*.  It  is  true,  at  this  time,  the  Arabians,  the 
Moguls,  the  Tartars,  and  almod  all  the  people  of  the  eady 
delign  the  dgns  of  the  zodiac  by  the  fame  names  with  us. 
But  we  know  that  all  thefe  nations,  except  the  Chinefe, 
adopted  the  adronomy  of  the  Greeks6.  Thefe  people  had 
carried  them  into  Arabia  and  Perfia,  from  whence  they  had 
palled  into  Mogul  and  Tartary.  It  is  not  then  lurprifmg 
to  had  in  thefe  countries  the  Greek  condellations.  This 
conformity  proves  nothing  for  the  antiquity  of  thele 
names  *. 

But, 


*  Thefe  names  for  the  mod  part  are  pofterior  to  the  expedition  of  the  Ar¬ 
gonauts. 

6  See  Weidler,  hift.  aftronom.  c.  8.  p.  205.  8c  c.  to.  p.  244.  245. 

AT.  Hyde  affirms  it  pofitively  of  the  ligns  of  the  zodiac  in  his  commentai  y 
ion  the  tables  of  Ulugh-Begh,  p.  4. 

*  What  I  fay  here  of  the  Greek  agronomy’s  being  received  among  the  Ara¬ 
bians  and  the  other  people  of  the  eaft,  will  at  fir  ft  fight  appear  contradictory 
to  what  Ih^ve  faid  in  the  fird  part,  p.  224.  This  contradiction,  notwithftand- 
ing,  is  only  apparent.  The  Arabians,  and  the  other  people  of  the  eaft,  had 
certainly  their  notions  of  adronomy  before  the  time  they  frequented  the 
Greeks  ;  but,  according  to  alhappearances,  their  knowledge  was  not  very  per¬ 
fect.  Thr  conque  Its  of  Alexander  in  Upper  Afia,  and  the  empire  which  after 
his  death  the  Seleacidae  eftablifhed  in  thefe  countries,  brought  on  a  very  great 
commerce  berween  the  Greeks  and  the  Aiiatics.  Altronomy  had  then  made 
a  very  great  progrefs  in  Greece.  The  Arabians,  and  the  other  nations  of 
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But,  fay  they,  the  Greeks  did  not  invent  aftronomy  i 
they  learned  it  from  the  Chaldeans,  the  Phoenicians,  and 
the  Egyptians  ;  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  they  Would  have 
retained  the  names  and  figures  which  thefe  people  had  gi¬ 
ven  to  conftell  adorns  •  and  thus  the  tradition  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  cuftoms  would  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us.  This  ob- 
je&ion  is  not  difficult  to  be  anfwered. 

Although  the  Greeks  were  inconteftably  indebted  for  the. 
greaieft  part  of  their  aftronomical  knowledge,  to  the  Chal¬ 
deans,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Egyptians,  they  had  never- 
thelefs  flrangely  altered  the  fymbols  by  which  thefe  peo¬ 
ple  had  defigned  the  conffellations.  The  Greeks  had  form¬ 
ed  a  particular  zodiac.  The  names  by  which  they  defign¬ 
ed  the  conftelladons,  were  not  thofe  made  ufe  of  by  the 
ancient  nations.  Let  us  hear  what  the  authors  of  antiquity 
have  Laid  on  this  fubjedl. 

Firmicus  fays  pofitively,  that  the  fphere  of  the  Barbari¬ 
ans,  that  is  to  fay,  the  people  of  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  was 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 
Many  other  writers  fpeak  alfo  of  the  difference  there  was 
between  the  Greek  and  the  Egyptian  zodiac.  The  names 
of  the  conftelladons^  among  thefe  two  nations,  had  no  re- 
femblance  c.  In  the  Egyptian  fphere  they  neither  knew 
the  name  nor  the  figure  of  the  Dragon ,  of  Cepheus ,  of  An¬ 
dromeda,  &c.  The  Egyptians  had  given  to  that  collectioil 
of  ftars  which  compoled  thefe  conftelladons  among  the 
Greeks,  other  figures  and  other  names  C  it  is  the  fame 
with  the  Chaldeans e.  The  eaftern  people  had  never  known 
Gemini  (Caftor  and  Pollux),  which  the  Greeks  had  made 


whom  we  have  juft  fpoke,  profited  by  thefe  difeoveries,  and,  in  confequenec/ 
adopted  the  terms  and  the  figures  received  in  the  Greek  aftronomy, 
c  See  Salmaf.  de  ann.  climaft.  p.  594. 

Ac  hill.  Fat.  iiag.  c.  39*  See  alio  Plut,  de  Ifidc  &  Ofiride,  p.  539. 
c  Achill.  Tat.  loco  at. 


All  that  we  have  here  faid  from  the  ancients  about  the  difference  there  was 

bet  ween  the  fphere  of  the  Greeks  and  that  of  the  ancient  nations,  fiiould  be 
mderltood  with  tome  reftrhftion.  We  will  explain  a  little  after  the  fenfe  in 
o.'hich  we  think  thefe  words  lhould  be  taken. 
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the  third  fign  of  the  zodiac  f.  In  effedf,  there  now  re¬ 
main  to  us  almoft  none  of  the  names  which  the  firff  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Arabia  originally  gave  to  the  conffellations  ;  but, 
from  the  little  which  is  preferved,  we  fee  that  they  mull 
have  been  different  from  thole  by  which  we  delign  them  at 
this  time  «.  After  thefe  fa&s,  it  remains  to  examine,  what 
could  have  been  the  primitive  cuffom,  and  for  what  rea- 
lon  the  conffellations  have  been  defigncd  among  all  people 
by  denominations  fo  whimfieal,  and  fo  remote  from  the  fi¬ 
gure  which  they  have  in  the  heavens. 

Do  not  the  flars  prcfent  themfelves  with  the  fame  ar¬ 
rangement  to  all  eyes?  Is  not  their  difpofition  the  fame  for 
all  climates?  Yes,  without  doubt.  But  in  all  climates 
they  have  hot  looked  upon  them  with  the  fame  eyes  ;  I 
mean,  that  all  the  people  have  not  obferved  a  uniform  plan 
to  group  the  Bars.  The  forms  under  which  they  have  re¬ 
duced  thefe  flars,  having  been  very  different,  the  number 
and  form  of  the  conffellations,  of  confequence,  inuft  have 
varied  in  each  country.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  the  In¬ 
dians  reckon  in  the  zodiac  twenty-feven  conffellations,  and 
the  Chinefe  twenty-eight  There  are  even  among  thefe 
laft  conffellations  which  are  only  compofed  of  one  ffar  *- 

If  we  remark  a  great  variety  in  the  number,  and  in  the 
form  of  the  conffellations  among  the  different  people  of 
this  univerfe,  it  is  not  lels  perceptible  in  the  names  by  which 
they  have  thought  proper  to  defign  them.  If  v-e  run  over 
all  the  nations,  even  the  moft  favage  ones,  we  (hall  fee 
that  they  knew  fome  conffellations,  and  that  they  have  gi¬ 
ven  names  to  them,  which  are  all  relative  to  certain  fen- 
fible  objeds.  Yet  nothing  is  lefs  uniform  than  the  obje&s 
to  which  each  nation  has  relembled  the  conffellations. 
Whence  comes  the  agreement  of  fo  many  nations,  who 
certainly  have  had  no  commerce  with  each  other,  to  delign 

f  Herodotus  affirms  it  of  the  Egyptians.  1.  2.  n.43.  Seealfo  Hyde,  hift. 
relig.  vet.  Peffar.  c.  .32.  p.  391 . 

«  See  Hyde,  in  tab  Ulugh  Begh. 

h  See  L-s  ohfervjt.  math,  ailron.  See.  faites  aux  Indcs.St  à  la  Chine,  publiées 
fcur  le  P.  Soin  iet,  t.  i .  p.  24,3. 

*  The  firft  conftellation  of  the  Chinefe  zodiac,  called  Kio,  which  means  a 

loin,  is  owl}  cen  pu  lcd  c!  cne  it  ar. 
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the  con  fie  II  a  don  s  by  denominations  which  have  no  relation! 
with  their  arrangement  in  the  heavens?  How  could  it  have 

o 

happened,  that  they  fhould  all  he  united  in  a  practice  To 
much  the  more  extraordinary,  as  it  is"  lefs  natural  ?  Before 
we  enter  into  any  difcufiion,  I  think  it  is  proper  to  diflin- 
guilh  the  times. 

We  have  here  two  objedfe  to  confider  ;  the  names  which 
they  had  given  primitively  to  the  conftellations,  and  thore 
by  which  we  defign  them  at  prefent.  The  origin  of  thefe 
lad  is  very  ancient.  But  I  have  already  faid,  that  we  fhould 
not  attribute  their  invention  to  the  firft  ages  of  aftrono- 
tny.  Thefe  denominations  have  not  relation  enough  with 
the  apparent  difpofition  of  the  greateft  number  of  Bars. 
I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf,  that  the  firft  men  can  be  faid  to 
have  feen  in  the  collections  of  Bars  of  which  they  formed 
the  conftellations,  the  refemblance  of  the  greateft  part  of 
the  figures  by  which  they  defign  them  at  this  time  among 
àlmoft  all  nations.  They  muft  have  ufed  originally  fome 
method  different  from  that  which  remains  to  us.  It  is  this 
primitive  practice  which  we  muft  endeavour  to  find  out, 
and  explain  at  the  fame  time  the  origin  of  that  which  we 
ufe  at  prefent. 

The  firft  denominations  muft  have  been  extremely  ft  tu¬ 
ple,  and  relative  to  the  objedi  which  they  would  defign. 
If  we  could  hope  to  find  any  traces  of  thefe  primitive  cu- 
iloms,  it  is  among  the  favages  in  America  that  we  in  lift 
fearch  for  them.  Thefe  people,  before  the  arrival  of  the' 
Europeans,  knew  fome  conftellations,  and  had  given  names 
to  them.  Let  us  examine  the  lignification  of  thefe  names, 
and  the  ideas  which  they  had  annexed  to  them. 

The  Iroquois  knew  Ur  fa  Major,  They  called  it  Okouari L 
that  is  to  lay,  Bear;  a  denomination,  the  motives  of  which 
are  very  eafy  to  penetrate  into,  as  we  ihall  fee  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  With  reipeel  to  Urla  Minor,  it  does  not  appear 
that  thefe  people  had  given  a  name  to  that  conftellatiôn. 
It  is  only  the  polar  ftar  which  had  attracted  their  attention  k. 
It  was  it  which  directed  them  in  their  voyages.  They  had 
need  oi  fuch  a  guide,  left  they  fhould  be  loft  in  the  vaft 

1  Mœurs  des  ikivag.  t.  2.  p.  236.  k  ibid.  p.  239. 
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countries  in  the  continent  of  America.  The  name  which 
they  had  given  to  that  liar  is  very  fimple.  They  named 
it,  Lite  ouattentio ,  that  which  does  not  move  This  de¬ 
nomination  is  founded  on  this,  that  the  motion  of  that 
liar  is  infenfible,  and  that  it  appears  always  fixed  in  the 
fame  point. 

The  people  of  Greenland  know  not  only  the  polar  Par, 
but  even  all  the  conPelladons  of  Urfa  Minor.  They  call  it 
Kaumorfok.  This  name  in  their  language  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  relation  to  the  ufe  which  they  make  of  this  cou¬ 
pellation.  Thefe  people  get  a  great  part  of  their  fubfift- 
ence  from  fea-dogs.  It  is  only  by  night  that  they  can  take 
thefe  amphibious  creatures.  The  appearance  of  the  north 
flar  is  an  advertifement  to  the  Greenlanders  to  get  ready 
to  go  and  hunt  the  lea-dogs.  Thus  the  name  Kaumorfok 
which  they  give  to  Urfa  Minor,  lignifies  in  their  tongue. 
Some  one  is  gone  out  to  take  the  fea-dogs  m. 

We  remark  alfo  in  the  name  which  thefe  people  give 
to  the  Pleiades,  a  very  linking  relation  with  the  figure 
which  that  conflellation  prefents  to  the  eyes.  They  call 
the  Pleiades  Kiliukturfet ,  which  means  tied  together  n.  In 
efFe<B,  thefe  Pars  touch  fo  nearly  in  appearance,  that  they 
leem  to  be  fixed  to  each  other. 

We  may  fay  as  much  of  the  Pars  which  compofe  the 
head  of  the  Bull.  They  repreient  well  enough  the  form  of 
the  head  of  that  quadruped.  This  refemhlance  is  even  lo 
Briking,  that  the  mop  favage  people  have  catched  it.  The 
nations  which  dwell  along  the  river  Amazon,  call  the 


1  Mæurs  des  fauva"  t.  2.  p.  239. 

m  Hilt-  nat.  de  I’lflande,  &  du  Greenland,  t.  2.p.  224.  225. 

The  author  from  whom  I  have  taken  this  fact  fays,  that  thename  of  Kaumorfok 
piven  by  the  Greenlanders  to  the  no;  th  Itar,  comes  from  this,  becaufe  that 
par  appears  to  come  out  and  rife  fiom  the  fea.  His  mind  was  certainly  tra¬ 
velling  un  1er  the  equator  when  he  w'rit  that.  I  leave  it  to  be  judged  if  one 
could  lay  this,  for  the  people  who  ate  fituated  in  70  degrees  of  north  lati¬ 
tude,  that  the  polar  Itar  Teems  to  acme  out  and  rile  fiom  the  fea. 

?  ibid.  p.  225, 
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Hyades  Tapiira,  Rayouba,  a  name  which  dgnifies  at  this 
time,  in  their  language,  the  chops  of  the  ox  °. 

That  long  white  train  which  traverles  the  whole  heavens, 
has  received  alfo,  among  mod  nations,  a  denomination  very 
conformable  to  the  object  which  it  reprefents,  The  Greeks 
have  called  it  galaxy,  or  milky  way,  on  account  of  its  white- 
nefs.  The  Chinefe  call  it  Tien-ho,  the  celejtial  river.  Many 
nations  have  called  it  the  great  road  p.  The  favages  of  North 
America  defign  it  by  the  name  of  the  road  of  fouls  î.  The 
peafants  in  France  call  it  the  road  of  St  James. 

It  is  alfo  probable  enough,  that  the  two  Ihining  flars  in. 
the  head  of  Gemini  might  be  designed  by  two  fimilar  ob¬ 
jets.  The  Greeks  gave  them  the  name  of  the  two  fa¬ 
mous  brothers,  Cador  and  Pollux.  They  pretend,  that  in 
the  ancient  fphere  this  condellation  was  defigned  by  two 
kids r.  The  Arabians  had  placed  there  originally  two  pea¬ 
cocks.  All  thefe  denominations  are  very  natural,  as  thefe 
two  dars  fpoken  of,  are  the  mod  remarkable  of  all  thofe 
which  are  difcovered  in  that  part  of  the  heavens  j  and  as 
they  are  nearly  of  the  fame  magnitude  and  brilliancy,  they 
have  tried  to  defign  them  by  fimilar  objects. 

The  Chinefe  may  alfo  fupply  us  with  fome  lights  on  the 
quedion  we  have  endeavoured  to  elucidate.  The  origin 
of  Adronomy  among  that  people  afcends  to  a  very  remote 
antiquity.  We  know  that  the  Chinefe  were  a  long  time 
without  borrowing  any  thing  either  from  the  people  of 
Alia  or  Europe  f.  The  exprelfions  ufed  in  the  Chinefe  a- 


°  Rcîat.  de  la  riviere  des  Amazones  par  M.  de  la  Condamine,  dans  les  mem, 
de  Pacad.  des  fcienc.  ann.  1745,  M.  p.  447. 

,  About  the  word  Tapiira  Rayouba  whiclffignifies  at  this  time  among  the  In¬ 
dians  ihs  chops  of  the  ox,  M.  de  la  Condaminé  adds,  I  fay  at  this  time,  becaufe 
piat  vvoul  fignified  formerly  the  chops  of  the  Tapiira,  an  animal  proper  to  the 
country 4  but  fince  they  have  tranfported  the  European  cattle  into  America, 
the  Brauiians  ana  the  Peruvians  have  applied  to  thefe  animals,  the  names  which 
they  gave  m  their  mother-tongue  to  the  largeft  of  quadrupeds  they  knew 
before  the  coming  of  the  Europeans. 

p  See  le  comment,  de  Hyde  fur  les  tables  d’  Ulug-Begh,  p  27 

"  Mœurs  des  fauvag,  t.  1,  p.  406.  p* 

'  Hyde.  hi  ft.  relig.  veter.  Perfar'.  c.  32.  p.  391. 

mathematiques-aftronomiques  faites  aux  Ind.  &r  à  h 
Chines  publiées  psi  le  PQ  Souçigtj  t0  ï-  p,  g*  4»  Si  v. 
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îrionomymay  then  give  us  fome  idea  of  the  primitive  de* 
hominatiôns  which  are  at  prefent  the  obje<ft  of  onr  re- 
fearches,  fo  much  the  more  as  thefe  people  were  attached, 
if  one  may  fay  lo,  even  to  a  fault,  to  their  ancient  practices. 
The  Chinefe  call,  for  example,  the  zodiac  Hoang-tao ,  the 
yellow  road.  This  denomination  is  natural  enough.  We 
there  fee  a  fenfible  relation  to  the  annual  courfe  of  the  fun, 
which  he  performs  in  the  circle  of  the  lphere.  The 
haute  of  zodiac  which  we  give  to  it  after  the  Greeks, 
has  not  fo  much  conformity  with  the  phænomena  which  it 
prefents  to  the  eyes.  Thus  the  term  zodiac  is  recent  e- 
hough  even  in  the  Greek  language.  It  certainly  was  not 
in  the  firft  ages  of  their  aflronomy.  It  is  not  feen,  that 
ancient  authors  have  ufed  it.  Yet  the  Greeks  were  not> 
till  the  time  that  name  was  introduced  among  them,  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  proper  motion  of  the  fun,  and  without 
having  a  word  in  their  language  to  deflgn  the  circle  Which 
that  ftar  feems  to  go  over  in  the  heavens.  1  lhall  he 
ftrongly  led  to  believe,  that,  in  the  firft  times,  the  zodiac 
had  been  defigned  by  the  name  and  emblem  of  a  girdle 
which  furrounds  the  heavens.  This  is  the  term  which  ma¬ 
ny  nations,  and  particularly  the  Arabians  and  mod  of  the 
people  of  the  eaft,  frill  ufe  to  exprefs  the  circle  of  the  fphere  w 
I  alfo  think,  that  the  cOnftellations,  under  which  the 
moon  and  the  lun  pafs,  have  not  been  originally  defigned 
bv  the  names  Anes,  Taurus ,  and  Leo ,  &c.  It  is  more 
natural  to  believe,  that  they  at  firft  called  thefe  collec¬ 
tions  of  ftars,  the  lodgings  or  the  houfes  of  the  moon  and 
of  the  fun.  It  is  thus  that  many  nations  of  the  greateft 
antiquity  have  defigned  the  ftgns  of  the  zodiac  u. 


1  See  le  comment,  de  M.  Hyde  fur  les  tables  d’  Ulug-Pegh,  p.  30.  See  alfo 
I.es  notes  fur  Atilugelle,  1.  13.  c.  9.  p.  669.  not.  (8).  edit,  in  8°  de  16C 6. 
u  See  Hyde,  fur  les  tables  d'Ulug  Begh,  p.  30. 

The  Chinefe  word  fou,  which  we  tranflate  confiellalion,  does  not  anfwer,  in 
the  Chinefe  idiom,  to  the  idea  which  the  conifellation  gives  in  our  language. 
The  groups  of  flats  which  the  Europeans  defign  by  the  word  confie  Hat  ion, 
are  called  by  the  Chinele  lodging,  inn,  a  denomination  conformable  to  the 
ideas  they  muft  have  originally  formed  of  the  ligns  of  the  zodiac, 

VoL.II.  3  E  But, 
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Bat,  fay  they,  how  eould  it  happen  that  fo  fimple  and 
natural  a  practice  fhould  degenerate  into  cuftoms  fo  whim- 
fical  as  that  which  we  follow  ?  a  cuftom,  moreover,  which 
afcends  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.  This  is  the  manner 
in  which,  I  conjecture,  the  change  may  have  happened. 

Aftromony  could  have  made  no  progrefs,  if,  in  the  moft 
early  times,  they  had  not  taken  care  to  couch  in  writing 
the  different  observations  they  had  made.  This  muff  be 
prefumed  then*  though  we  have  no  dired  proof  of  it  at 
this  time.  We  have  feen  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  that 
people  were  a  considerable  time  without  knowing  alphabe¬ 
tic  writing*.  We  have  alfo  feen  there,  that  hieroglyphics 
were  anciently  the  means  they  moft  generally  pradifed  to 
preferve  the  memory  of  fads,  of  fciences,  and  difcoveries,  &c. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  made  ufe  of  this  fort  of  writing 
to  afcèrtain  the  firft  agronomical  obfervations.  Nothing 
is  more  common  in  hieroglyphic  writing,  than  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  men,  of  animals,  &c.  It  is  known,  that  thefe 
reprefentadoiis  often  have  a  very  oblique  relation  to  the 
objeds  they  were  defigned  for»  May  it  not  then  be  fu~ 
fpcded,  that,  in  thefe  hieroglyphic  figures,  we  fhould 
look  for  the  origin  of  thofe  whimfical  names  the  concilia¬ 
tions  have  among  all  nations? 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that,  on  the  recital  *of  their 
obfervations,  the  firft  aftronomers  joined  the  defign  of  the 
conftellations  which  they  fpoke  of.  But  that  defign,  pro¬ 
bably,  had  no  refemblance  to  thofe  which  modern  aftro^ 
nomy  ufes.  1  he  firft  men  ufed  the  firft  manner,  Which 
the  Chinefe  Hill  ufe  at  this  time.  Thefe  people  had  gi¬ 
ven  names  to  conftellations,  and  thefe  names  were  rela¬ 
tive  to  certain  figures.  Thefe  figures,  neverthelefs,  are 
not  defign ed  on  their  planifpheres.  The  reprefentations 
of  conftellations  were  only  exprefled  by  lines  which  join¬ 
ed  the  ftars  to  each  other,  according  to  the  different  forms 
to  which  the  Chinefe  had  reduced  them.  They  writ  on 

*  Book  2.  cbap.  60 
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the  fide  of  thefe  afTemblages,  the  name  of  each  flar,  and  oi 
each  conflellations  -v.  This  method  is  much  more  fimple 
than  that  which  we  ufe.  In  our  planjfpheres,  the  figures 
by  which  we  defign  the  conflellations  are  drawn,  and  the 
flars  of  which  each  conflellation  is  compofed,  are  arran¬ 
ged  on  thole  figures.  I  think,  that  in  the  early  times 
they  ufed  a  quite  different  method.  The  ancient  aftro- 
nomers  had  probably  reprefented  the  conflellations  in  the 
talle  which  the  Chinefe  had  reprelcnted  them,  that  is  to 
fay,  without  any  figure,  only  joining  together,  by  right 
lines,  the  flars  which  compofe  each  conflellation.  I  alfo 
prefume,  that,  to  avoid  errors  and  ambiguities,  the  firft 
obfervators  writ  the  name  of  each  of  the  conflellations 
on  the  fide  of  its  reprefentation  ;  but  that  name,  as  1  have 
jufl  faid,  was  wrote  in  hieroglyphics.  Let  us  examine  the 
etfedl  which  this  practice  could  produce  in  the  fuccefhon 
of  ages. 

The  firft  way  of  w  iting  aft ronomical  obfervations,  by 
drawing  each  conflellation  of  which  they  would  fpeak, 
would  become  very  troublefome  when  the  number  of  them 
was  multiplied  to  a  certain  degree.  They  would  then 
endeavour  to  fhorten  the  work.  It  is  natural  to  believe, 
that  they  would  infenfbly  fupprefs  the  representations. 
They  would  be  content  to  defign  the  conllellations  of 
which  they  would  fpeak,  by  the  hieroglyphicaf  fymbol  of 
their  name.  Thus,  when  they  would,  for  example,  de¬ 
fign  the  conflellation  which  we  now  call  Taurus,  fuppo- 
fing  that  a  bull  was  formerly  the  hieroglyphic  fymbol  of 
the  name  which  they  had  given  to  that  collection  of  flars, 
they  would  have  drawn  a  bull  ;  fo  of  others.  From  this 


y  See  BUnchini,  la  iftor.  univ.  p.  283.  ;  Acad,  des  infeript.  t.  18.  mem.  p. 
271. 

I  have  feen  a  Chineie  planilphere  ingraved  at  Pekin,  pcrfeftly  conform 
able  to  that  fpoken  of  by  M.  Bianchini.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  know  the 
conftellations,  conhdering  that  the  portion  of  the  (tars  is  very  inexact,  and 
very  defective;  but  otherwife,  this  manner  of  grouping  the  confiellations  is 
infinitely  preferable  to  that  we  follow  at  prêtent,  and  which  we  had  from  the 
Qrççk.^  ;  by  this  means  we  find  the  conltellations  much  more  eafily. 

5  E  ^  iiUflom, 
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cuflom,  it  has  happened,  that  the  conflellations  infenfîbîy 
have  taken  the  name  of  the  principal  fymbols  which  have 
ferved  originally  to  write  the  name  which  they  had  at  firfl 
given  to  thefe  collerions  of  liars,  and  that  at  lall  they 
had  loft  fight  of  the  primitive  denominations, 

From  hence,  I  think,  we  fhould  fearch  for  the  origin 
and  the  caufes  of  thefe  whhnfical  names  which  the  con- 
Ilellations  have  among  all  nations.  For  though  in  early 
times  hieroglyphic  writing  was  the  only  means  men  knew 
of  to  paint  their  thoughts,  yet  it  is  not  probable,  that  the 
way  of  ufmg  that  fort  of  writing  was  uniform.  Each  na¬ 
tion  had  its  particular  fymbols.  The  denominations,  for 
this  reafon,  mull  have  varied  according  to  the  difference 
of  fymbols.  It  mull,  of  confequence,  have  happened,  that 
the  conflellations  received  different  names,  according  to 
the  different,  fymbols  which  each  nation  ufed  to  write  thefe 
ideas  ;  and  this  is  what  is  proved  by  the  little  that  remains 
to  us  on  this.fubjech  We  have  already  feen  the  difference 
there  was  between  the  Greek  planifpheres  and  thole  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans.  Thefe  differences  are  ftill 
more  remarkable  in  the  names  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Mogul  and  China  give  to  the  conflellations2. 

If  we  had  the  key  of  this  firfl  writing,  we  fhould  know 
why  certain  conflellations  have  received  the  name  of  cer¬ 
tain  objects  preferably  to  others.  What  may  be  con jebl li¬ 
re  d,  is,  as  1  have  already  faid,  that  the  reprefentations  of 
thefe  objedls  joined  probably  to  fome  other  marks,  have 
been  employed  originally  to  preierve  the  firfl  obfervations 
made  on  thefe  conflellations. 

It  is  not  even  absolutely  impoflible  to,  penetrate  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  fome  of  thefe  fymbols.  We  fee  at  firfl,  that  ani¬ 
mated  beings  have  been  the  lymbol  the  moil  generally 
and  the  mofl  frequently  ufed. 

Although  it  cannot  be  decided  precjfely,  what  fort  of  an 
animal  that  is  by  which  Job  defigns  the  conflellation  which 

J  .  .’A  *  *  Y': 

2  See  les  obfervations  aftronom.  &c.  faites  aux  Indes  8z  à  la  Chine,  publiées 
par  le  P.  Spudet,  t.  1.  p.  247.  &  aéta  érudit.  Lipï.  anno  1711,  p.  387. 
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fie  calls  Aifch  ;  it  is  not  lefs  certain,  that  this  word  fig- 
nifics  an  animal,  and  probably  a  quadruped  a.  It  is  equal* 
I  y  certain,  that  the  people  of  Egypt,  of  Chaldea,  and  of 
Greece  agree  to  defign  the  con ilellat ions  by  living  be¬ 
ings.  What  I  am  going  to  lay  of  the  practice  of  the 
lavages,  will  make  this  truth  (till  more  vilible. 

The  people  of  North  America  knew  I'ome  conflella- 
tions  before  the  coming  of  the  Europeans.  They  defign- 
ed  them  by  the  names  of  men  and  animals b.  The  na* 
lions  which  border  on  the  river  of  the  Amazones,  had 
attention  to  feveral  fixed  ftars.  To  diftinguiih  them,  they 
have  given  them  the  names  of  animals c.  * 

We  may  join  to  all  thefe  barbarous  and  favage  nations, 
the  inhabitants  of  Greenland.  It  is  by  the  name  of  a  qua* 
druped  they  delign  Urfa  Major.  They  call  that  conftel- 
lation  Tiigta ,  as  much  as  to  fay.  Rein-deer  Let  us  now 
inquire,  for  what  reafon  they  have  preferred  living  be¬ 
ings  to  every  other  object,  to  defign  the  conifellations. 

The  firft  alfronomers  had  perceived  that  the  ftars  had 
a  very  vilible  and  daily  motion.  To  exprefs  the  motion  of 
the  liars  in  hieroglyphics,  they  would  naturally  chule  the 
iymbol  of  a  living  and  moving  being.  By  following  thefe 
fir  if  hints,  we  (hall  fee  that  this  explication  may  have  had 
place  with  refpedf  to  many  conifellations. 

For  example,  one  may  give  a  reafon  for  thofe  motives 
which  may  have  determined  certain  nations  to  have  made 
ufe  of  the  fymbol  of  a  Bear ,  preferably  to  every  other  ob¬ 
ject,  to  dtfign  the  north  ftars.  The  ancient  aftronomers 
faw  the  Bars  which  compofed  the  conifellation  of  the  Bear 
always  to  the  north.  The  moft  remarkable  animal  to  be 
met  with  in  thefe  countries  is  the  Bear.  They  would 
therefore  very  naturally  make  ufe  of  that  animal,  to  de- 
furn  the  ufe  of  thefe  ftars.  Thus  we  alfo  fee,  that  the  fa- 

8  See  our  diflertation  on  the  conftellations  fpoken  of  in  Job. 
ï  Mœurs  des  fauvag.  t.  2.  p.  236.  Sc  238.  t.  1.  p.  410. 

*  Mem.  de  l’àcsd.  des  feienc.  ann.  1745,  m.  P-  447- 
J  Hilt .  nat.  de  lUilancle  et  du  Groenland,  t.  2.  i'.  223. 

vages 
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vages  of  North  America,  who  ufe  hieroglyphic  writing, 
call  this  conftellation  the  Bear  c. 

It  is  eafy  alfo  to  {hew,  why  that  conftellation  bears  the 
fame  name  among  the  Greeks.  Thefe  people,  as  has  been 
faid  elfewhere,  had  received  from  Prometheus  their  firfb 
agronomical  knowledge.  This  prince,  as  far  as  hiftory 
teaches  us,  made  his  obfervations  on  Mount  Cauçafus.  The 
motives  I  have  juft  hinted,  would,  without  doubt,  lead  him 
to  ufe  the  emblem  of  the  Bear ,  to  defign  the  principal 
coriftellation  of  the  north.  The  Greeks,  who  had  received 
from  Prometheus  the  firft  elements  of  aftronomy,  prefer- 
ved  that  ancient  denomination,  and  have  tranfmitted  it  to 
us,  but  in  their  way,  that  is  to  fay,  by  joining  to  it  ma¬ 
ny  fables  relative  to  the  hiftory  of  their  country. 

By  means  of  this  explication,  we  eafily  fee,  why,  in  the 
Egyptian  and  Chaldean  fphere,  we  find  neither  the  name 
nor  the  figure  of  a  hear f.  There  is  no  reafon  to  think, 
that  in  the  firft  times  the  Egyptians  had  knowledge  enough 
of  the  countries  of  the  north,  to  be  informed  that  the  bear 
was  the  moft  common  animal  in  thefe  countries.  It  is  not 
then  furprifmg  that  they  made  ufe  of  other  fymbols  to  de¬ 
fign  the  ftars  near  the  pole  *.  We  may  apply  what  I  have 
juft  faid  of  the  Egyptians  with  as  much  reafon  to  the  Chal¬ 
deans. 

Now,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  from  what  motives  many  na¬ 
tions  have  defigned  the  fame  conftellations  by  different 
fymbols.  Thefe  Tigris  have  varied  relatively  to  the  ideas 

e  Supra ,  p.  398.  f  VI n  fupra,  p.  396, 

*  Scaliger  in  Manil.  p.  334.  fays,  after  Probus,  that,  In  rhe  fphere  of  the 
barbarians,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  people  of  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  the  polar  ftars 
were  defigned  by  the  lymbol  of  a  chariot . 

We  may,  I  think,  confirm  this  teftimony  by  that  of  Homer,  "We  fee,  in 
efïeég  that  this  poet  names  this  collection  of  ftars,  The  Bear  ;  but  he  teaches 
us  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  alfo  called  this  conflellation  the  chariot . 
ïiiad.  1.  18.  v.  487  ;  OdyfT.  1.  5.  v.  273. 

Should  we  not  believe  that  4  was  from  the  Egyptians  that  the  Greeks  had 
learned  this  denomination  I  In  effect,  from  the  manner  in  which  Homer  ex- 
preiTes  himfelf,  it  appears,  that  the  name  of  chariot,  given  to  the  polar  ftars, 
was  not  fo  ancient  as  that  of  bear,  introduced  into  Greece  by  Prometheus,. 
It  is  certain,  moreover,  from  the  teftimony  of  all  the  writers  of  antiquity, 

*hat  the  Greek  aftronorny  was  a  compofttion  of  the  Alia  tic  and  Egyptian  a- 
ifc  ronomy. 

thefe 
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the  Te  people  had  formed  of  the  conflellations.  Ncvcrthe- 
lefs,  it  appears  in  antiquity,  they  have  agreed  Efficiently 
to  represent  conflellations  by  the  fame  fymbols.  We  lee, 
for  example,  that  the  Chaldeans,  the  Arabians,  the  Per- 
fians,  the  Greeks,  &c.  have  defigned  the  emblem  of  a 
giant,  to  represent  the  conflellation  of  Orion  ».  We  fhould 
attribute,  without  doubt,  this  uniformity  of  choice,  to  the 
great  fpace  of  the  heavenly  ground  which  that  conftella- 
tion  ôccupies. 

It  is  alfo  very  probable,  that  the  conflellation  of  the 
Bull  was  originally  defigned  by  the  fymbol  of  that  animal. 

I  have  laid,  that  by  the  manner  in  which  the  flars  of  thé 
Bull  are  difpofed,  they  reprefent  well  enough  the  form  of 
the  head  of  a  quadruped  h.  We  have  alio  leen,  that  the 
favages  of  South  America  have  given  to  that  conflellation 
the  name  of  ‘l he  chops  of  the  ox  5.  We  may  then  think, 
that,  for  the  defign  of  that  collection  of  flars,  they  would 
chide  an  animal  whofe  figure  had  the  greatefl  refemblance 
to  thefe  flars  in  the  firmament. 

There  is  alfo  great  appearance,  that  the  dragons,  the 
hydras,  the  ferpents,  and  the  rivers,  have  only  been  in¬ 
vented  and  introduced  into  the  heavens*  with  a  view  to 
colleCl  under  one  figure  a  confiderable  feries  of  flars.  We 
might  extend  this  plan  of  analogy  to  many  other  concil¬ 
iations  ;  but  this  is  enough,  and  even  perhaps  too  much, 
for  conjectures. 

It  appears  to  me  then  probable,  to  attribute  to  the  fym¬ 
bols  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  the  origin  of  the  whimfical 
figures  and  names  ufed  to  defign  the  conflellations.  1  al¬ 
fo  do  not  doubt,  that  thefe  fame  fymbols  have  given  rife 
to  all  the  ridiculous  talcs  which  have  been  propagated 
about  the  celeflial  figns.  They  loft  infenfibly  the  view  of 
the  motives  of  thefe  firfl  denominations.  Then  the  peo¬ 
ple  gave  a  loofe  to  their  imagination.  The  Creeks  fur- 
nilh  us  a  convincing  proof  of  it. 

R  Chron.  Pafchal.  p.  36.  A.  ;  Hyde,  comment,  in  tabul.  UIug-Begh,  p. 
3;  4.;  Homer.  Odyll'.  1.  II.  V.371. 

Suft a,  p-  309.  5  Sutra,  n,  40?, 
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Thefe  people  had  received  from  Afia  and  Egypt  the  iirfl 
principles  of  aflronomy.  It  is  to  be  believed,  that  ihë 
Aiîatics  and  the  Egyptians  had  communicated  to  them  at 
the  lame  time,  the  terms  which  they  had  confecrated  to> 
that  fcience.  But  whether  the  colonies  of  Alia  and  Egypt 
did  not  explain  to  the  Greeks  the  origin  and  motives  of 
thefe  names,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  the  Greeks  did 
not  think  proper  to  retain  them.  Thefe  fymbols  present¬ 
ed  to  them  too  good  an  opportunity  of  exefciftng  the  fe¬ 
cundity  of  their  imagination  to  let  it  flip  :  they  found  in 
it  a  double  advantage,  that  of  uttering  marvellous  fidlions, 
■which  have  always  had  a  lingular  attractive  with  that 
people  ;  the  other,  of  fatisfying  their  vanity.  For  the 
reigning  pallion  of  the  Greeks  has  always  been,  to  pals  as 
the  inventors  of  arts  and  fciences. 

They  did  the  fame  then  with  refpedt  to  the  names  and 
fymbols  by  which  the  colonies  of  Afia  and  Egypt  had  taught 
them  to  delign  the  confteilations,  as  they  had  done  with 
regard  to  all  the  ancient  traditions  they  had  drawn 
from  the  eaftern  nations.  They  changed  the  fymbols  by 
which  thefe  people  had  defignéd  the  conifellations.  For  thé 
names  and  figures  which  the  confteilations  had  in  the  eafig- 
the  Greeks  fubftituted  moil  of  their  heroes  and  other  fa¬ 
mous  perfonages.  It  is  in  this  eonlifls  the  difference  that  is 
remarked,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  the  ancients,  be¬ 
tween  the  iphere  ol  the  Greeks  and  that  of  other  nations. 
For  it  muff  not  he  thought,  that  that  difference  regarded 
the  arrangement  and  number  of  confié] lations.  Thé  con-  , 
trary  is  proved  to  us  by  too  many  tefli monies  to  be  doubted 
of  The  Greeks  did  not  form  the  conifellations.  They  were 
indebted  for  that  knowledge  to  the  eaftern  nations*.  Bui 

*  Among  an  infinity  of  teftimopies  winch  T  could  cite,  I  fhall  only  mention 
that  of  Seneca,  a  hat  philofopher  fays,  that,  in  his  time,  it  was  not  15^0  years 
that  the  Greeks  had  given  names  to  the  confteilations.  Nat.  Quæft.  1.  7.  c. 
%5‘V-  887.  Aftronomy  had  already  fiourrfhed  a  long  time  in  Egypt  and  Afia, 
and  then  came  with  the  colonies  from  thele  countries  to  pals  into  Greece. 

But  the  epticha  defigned  by  Seneca,  and  which  falls  about  1400  years  before 
J*  é.  is  tiiat  in  which  the  Greeks  deified  molt  of  their  heroes, 
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in  prcferving  the  fubftance  of  the  primitive  fymbols,  they 
•had  altered  them  by  introducing  confiderable  differences  as 
well  in  the  names  as  in  the  figures. 

For  example,  the  Egyptians  had  deligned  the  conftella- 
tion  Cepheus  by  a  man,  and  that  of  Andromeda  by  a  woman. 
The  Greeks  thought  proper  to  accommodate  thefe  fymbols 
to  their  ideas,  to  make  of  it  a  king  and  a  princefs  of  Ethio¬ 
pia  ;  and,  by  a  neceffary  confequence,  to  change  the  atti¬ 
tude,  the  drefs,  and  the  name  which  thefe  figures  bore  in 
the  Egyptian  planifpheres.  So  of  others.  With  relpedt  to 
the  fymbols  which  the  Greeks  only  changed  a  little,  their  ori¬ 
gin  was  not  lefs  difguifcd  by  the  fables  they  invented  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  motives  of  their  inflitution.  This  is  the  lource  of 
all  the  abfurd  tales  which  the  writers  of  that  nation  have 
propagated  about  the  origin  of  the  zodiac  and  other  conflel- 
lations k.  The  more  oblcure  the  iubjeci  was,  the  greater 
icope  was  given  to  their  imagination.  It  would  he  lofmg 
time  then  to  look  for,  in  the  early  times,  the  origin  of  the 
names  and  figures  by  which  we  at  this  time  defign  the  con- 
ftell ations.  Thefe  fymbols  have  buffered  too  great  a  change, 
by  palling  through  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  for  us  to  be 
certain  at  this  time  of  the  true  motives  which  had  deter¬ 
mined  the  choice.  It  is  certain,  that  this  practice  afcends  to 
the  earlieft  ages  of  aftronomy  ;  but  we  mull  attribute  to  the 
vanity  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  the  ta  the  w;hich  they  always 
had  for  fables,  the  uncertainty  and  obfcurity  there  is  about 
the  origin  of  acuftom  adopted  in  practice  by  all  the  nations 
of  the  nniverfe. 

Further,  the  con)e(5Iures  which  I  propofe  about  the  changes 
introduced  by  the  Greeks  in  the  fymbols  which  the  aftrono- 
mers  in  the  eafl  made  ufe  of  to  defign  the  conftellations, 
are  not  totally  void  of  foundation.  We  frequently  find  in 
the  Egyptian  monuments,  many  figures  of  the  celeftial 

k  See  Salmaf.  de  arm.  climatf  p.  59*. 593-  &  frt). 

Vol,  II.  3  F  Ægns. 
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figns  L  We  there  ftill  recognife  the  veftiges  of  ufages 
praflifêd  by  the  firft  authors  of  aftroucimy  *. 

For  the  reft,  the  Greeks  have  not  been  the  only  ones  to 
whom  the  primitive  denominations  of  the  conflellations 
have  furni filed  a  fubjeel  for  many  abfurd  tales.  We  have 
before  feeiij  that  the  favages  of  North  America  knew  the 
eonftellations  of  their  pole,  and  that  they  called  Urfa  Ma¬ 
jor  Okouari ,  which  in  their  language  lignifies  a  Bear.  Their 
imagination  bulled  itfelf  very  much  about  the  name  of  that 
eonftdladon.  They  faid,  that  the  three  ftars  which  com- 
pofed  the  tail  of  Urfa  Major,  were  three  hunters  who  pur- 
fued  him.  The  fécond  of  thefe  ftars  is  accompanied  with  a 
very  fmall  one  which  is  very  near  it.  That,  fay  they,  is 
the  hamper  of  the  fécond  of  the  huntefs  to  carry  the  bag¬ 
gage  and  proviiion  m.  They  pretend,  that  the  favages  of 
Gafpefte  knew  not  only  Urfa  Major,  but  alfo  Urfa  Min  oh. 
The  tales  which  they  have  forged  about  this  laft  conftella- 
lion,  are  not  lefs  ridiculous  ». 

I  ftill  think  to  find  from  this  fource,  that  is  to  fay,  in  hie¬ 
roglyphic  writing,  the  origin  of  fome  whimfical  terms  which 
have  obtained  a  long  time  in  the  aftronomical  language. 


1  See  Biancblni,  laiftor.  univer.  p,  hi. 

*  What  we  have  advanced  would  even  be  abfolutdy  without  doubt,  if  we 
Plight  refer  to  P.  Kircher.  That  vaft  compiler  has  given  a  figure  of  a  plani¬ 
sphere  which  he  pretends  to  be  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  On  comparing 
with  it  that  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  alfo  ours,  he  thews,  that  there  is  only  the 
difference  between  them  that  we  have  remarked.  Oedip.  Egypt,  t.  2.  p.  2.  clalfi 
7.  foot.  7.  c.  i.  &  2.  p.  160.  &  2CÔ. 


Rut  this  is  not  the  only  time  that  we  have  feen  the  necefîîty  of  iufpe&ing 
tire  fy  (terns  propagated  by  P.  Kircher.  The  planilphere  of  which  we  fpeak,  ap- 
}reàrs  tome  very  fufpicious.  Ï  would  lbmuch  the  lefs  warrant  the  antiquity  and 
authenticity  of  it,  as  we  fee  there  conftellations  repre'fented  by  fymbols,  which 
we  certainly  know  were  not  ufed  in  the  ceieftial  globe  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
ftan/E  inch  as  Urfa,  Draco,  Libra,  and  Gemini,  But  even  fuppofing  the  au- 
Ihentidiy  of  the  planilphere  in  queftion,  it  would  ftill  be  neceifary  to  inquire 
into  the  age  of  this  monument  .  For  ftncc  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  that  the  Egyptian  aftronomy  has  favoured  much  of  the  expref- 
hons  and  figures'  of  the  Greek  aftronomy.  It  could  only  then  have  happened 
■oum  the  diicovery  of  an  Egyptian  planilphere,  confiructed  before  the  term  or 
rue  ï  cotemp,  that  could  have  initru&ed  us  with  certainty  of  the  fymbols  ufed 
oyjMe  ancient  Egyptians  to  deftgn  the  conftellations. 

-  aVcsuis  des  fauvag.es,  t.  %.  p.  236,  &  23S.  *  see  ibid 
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Oar  ancient  aEronomcrs  called  the  bend  and  tail  of  the 
Dragon,  the  two  points  of  interfecuion  of  the  ecliptic  and  of 
the  orbit  of  the  moon.  They  named  the  Icily  of  the  D‘ er¬ 
gon,  that  part  of  thefe  circles  where  they  find  the  greateft 
latitude  of  that  planet  *.  Is  there  any  thing  more  whirnfkal 
than  this  denomination?  What  relation  is  there  between  a 
dragon,  a  chimerical  animal,  and  the  celeEial  phænomena  ? 
But  by  recalling  the  manner  in  which  the  ancient  nations 
writ  their  agronomical  obfervations,  we  (ball  perceive  in 
that  exprefiion  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  denomination, 
which  owed  its  origin  to  hieroglyphics.  The  Egyptians  de¬ 
signed  age,  time,  by  the  form  of  a  ferpent,  which  by  bi¬ 
ting  the  tail  made  a  circle  It  even  appears,  that  this  fi¬ 
gure  of  a  ferpent  was  not  a  true  one.  For  the  Greeks,  in 
translating  the  name  which  that  reptile  had  in  the  Egyptian 
language,  have  rendered  it  by  that  of  bafilifk,  as  fabulous 
an  animal  as  the  dragon  r.  Thus  to  reprefen t  the  world,  the 
Egyptians  painted  a  ferpent  covered  with  fealesof  different 
colours,  rolled  about  himfelf.  We  know  by  the  interpre¬ 
tation  that  Horus-Apollo  gives  to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
that,  in  this  flyle,  the  feales  of  a  ferpent  reprefented  the  Ears 
with  which  the  heavens  are  Town  9.  We  learn  alfo  from  Cle¬ 
mens  Alexandrinus,  that  the  Egyptians  defigned  the  oblique- 
motion  of  the  Ears,  by  the  twilled  folds  of  a  ferpent 
The  Egyptians  moreover  have  not  been  the  firE  who  ufed 
the  emblem  of  a  ferpent  to  defign  the  courte  the  fun  make's 
in  running  through  the  twelve  iigns  of  the  zodiac. 

Among  the  Perfians  and  many  other  nations,  Mithras 
was  the  lame  as  the  fun  In  all  the  monuments  which  now 
remain  to  us  of  this  god,  wre  perceive  among  many  other 
emblems  fome  figns  of  the  zodiac,  feme  Ear?  verv  plainly 
marked,  with  the  planets  or  at  ledl  their  fymbeis.  Ono 

*  It  is  only  in.  thefe  points  of  interferon  that  eciipfes  are  made. 

0  Ilor.  Apollo.  1.  I.  c.  1.  P  Ibid.  a  Ibid. 

r  St’om.  1.  5  p.  C57* 

M.  Cnper  has  proved  by  an  infinity  of  re i fans,  that  Ilarpoeratcs  h  the  f  in. 
We  fee  under  many  reprefentations  of  thjs  god,  a  lerpent  embracing  a  demi, 
<  olumn,  and  forming  about  it  many  twitted  foMs.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  this 
reptile  was  intended  in  thefe  reprefentations  to  defign  the  obliquity  of  ’the 
cl  lip  tie.  See  replication  des  fables  par  i’Abb:  Ban  nier,  t.  a.  p.  ^56. 


*  B|i'ifier,  i’oici.t. 
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cannot  help  regarding  thefe  bafs  relievos  as  a  fort  of  celeflial 
planifplieres  n  Every  thing  evidently  declares,  that  they  had 
an  intention  to  reprefent  the  revolutions  of  the  fun,  of  the 
planets,  and  of  the  fixed  liars.  Here  is  what  Cell  us  laid  of 
them,  according  to  the  report  of  Origen.  “  We  fee/’  lays 
lie,  “  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Perfians,  and  in  the  mylferies 
<(  of  their  Mithras,  the  lymbol  of  two  celeftial  periods,  of 
iC  that  of  the  fixed  liars,  and  that  of  the  planets,  and  of  the 
“  pillage  the  foul  makes  by  thefe  We  Ihould  then  look 
upon  all  thefe  reprefentations  as  the  remains  of  ancient 
hieroglyphic  writing. 

Among  many  of  thefe  reprefentations  of  Mithras,  there 
is  one  in  particular  very  complicated.  I  lhall  not  un* 
dertake  to  give  the  deferipdon  of  it.  I  lhall  only  fpealc 
of  the  crowning  of  this  bafs  relief.  It  is  very  lingular. 
It  is  a  leries  of  figures  on  the  fame  line,  of  which  the  firff 
is  a  fun  fnining  with  his  rays,  and  mounted  on  a  car  drawn 
by  four  horfes  which  appear  greatly  agitated,  and  look 
towards  the  four  parts  of  the  world.  Near  the -car  is  a 
naked  man,  a  ferpent  twilled  into  four  folds,  from  the  feet 
10  the  head.  We  afterwards  fee  three  burning  altars,  and 
among  thefe  altars  three  large  fquare  viols,  afterwards  an¬ 
other  naked  man  twilled  about  by  a  ferpent  like  the  former. 
We  find  thefe  four  altars  with  as  many  viols.  The  moon  up* 
on  her  car,  drawn  by  two  horfes,  which  appear  extremely 
fatigued,  terminates  thefe  figures.  The  infpeflion  alone 
of  this  monument  announces,  that  they  meant  to  deferibe 
there  the  courle  of  the  liars.  We  fee,  that  the  fpirals 
which  refult  from  the  combination  of  the  diurnal  motion 
of  the  fun,  with  his  motion  of  declination,  are  defigned  un* 
derthe  emblem  of  thefe  two  figures  twilled  about  with  1er? 
pents  *. 

The  ufe  that  many  other  nations  made  of  this  fymbol,  is 
attelled  by  a  number  of  monuments,  is  in  a  manner  lo  po- 

1  Bannier,  ibid.  t.  3.  p.  156. 

u  Origen  contra  Celiinn,  i.  6.  p.  290. 

*  Banker,  c^pîipaL  des  fables,  t.  3.  p.  171.  igp.  ^83, 
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drive,  that  there  can  no  doubt  remain  on  this  fubjetd  y .  A- 
mong  a  great  number  which  one  might  make  ufe  of,  there 
is  none  more  flriking  than  the  trunk  of  a  datue  found  at 
Arles  in  the  year  1698.  The  body  of  that  figure  is  twided 
with  a  ferpent  which  makes  four  turns,  although  there  ap¬ 
pear  only  three  in  the  front.  The  Ipaces  formed  by  the 
windings  of  the  ferpent,  are  taken  up  by  the  figns  of  the 
zodiac*.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  they  would  repre¬ 
sent  by  this  emblem,  the  paflage  of  the  fun  through  the 
twelve  figns,  and  his  diurnal  motion  from  one  tropic  to 
another,  which,  in  appearance,  he  makes  by  fpiral  lines. 

We  find,  even  among  the  nations  of  Ameiica,  the  fymbol 
of  a  ferpent,  to  defign  the  revolution  of  the  liars.  The 
Mexicans,  as  we  have  ieen2,  exprefs  their  thoughts  by  hiero¬ 
glyphics.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  their  cycle  and  year 
were  repre  lien  ted.  A  wheel  painted  of  many  colours  contained 
the  fpace  of  a  cycle  diflinguilhed  by  years.  Their  cycle  was 
of  fifty-two  folar  years.  Four  indictions,  of  13  years  each, 
form  the  divifion  of  the  wheel,  and  anlwer  to  the  four  points 
of  the  horizon.  A  ferpent  furrounded  tins  wheel,  and 
marked  there  by  his  knots  the  four  divilions a. 

It  is  then  certain,  that  they  ufed  hieroglyphics  to  preferve 
the  firfl  aftronomical  obfervations.  We  have  feen  in  the 
firll  part  of  this  work,  that  all  the  myderies  which  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  found  in  hieroglyphics,  are  only  chimeras. 
The  le  fymbols  uled  by  all  nations,  were  only  a  fort  of  very 
rude  and  very  defective  writing.  Nothing  hinders  us  to 
believe,  that  thefe  are  the  fame  fvmbols  which  have  after- 
wards  given  birth  to  a  number  of  lingular  expreflions  ufed 
in  adronomy. 

Yet  what  can  have  given  room  to  that  intimate  perfua- 
fion,  in  which  all  the  ancient  people  were,  and  which  dill 
fiiblills  at  this  time  among  almod  all  the  nations  of  the 
ead,  and  even  among  the  lavages  in  America,  that  the 

y  Rannier  expirât,  ties  fables,  t.  5.  p.  493  -See. 

*  We  may  fee  this  ligure,  and  the  explication  given  by  P.  Montfaucon,  An¬ 
tiquité  expliquée,  t.  i.  part  2.  p.  370.  planche  215.  fig.  3. 

7  Part  1.  b.  2.  c.  6.  p.  174.  &  176. 

a  Gemclli  has  given  this  figure  of  the  cycle  of  the  Mexicans  with  his  expli¬ 
cation.  Giro  Ud  ruondo,  t.  6.  c.  5. 
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eclipfes  of  the  moon  are  occafioned  by  a  dragon  which 
would  devour  that  ftar?  The  fear  they  are  in  brings  them 
to  make  the  greateft  noife  they  can,  to  frighten  the  mon- 
fter,  and  make  him  quit  his  prize.  Ought  we  not  to  put  this 
ridiculous  opinion  in  the  number  of  thole  philofophical  ex- 
preffions,  which,  being  ill  interpreted  by  the  people,  have  gi¬ 
ven  birth  to  a  number  of  very  abfurd  fables?  Did  it  not 
come  from  this,  that  originally  to  defign  the  periodical  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  moon,  they  ufed  the  emblem  of  a  dragon, 
whole  head  was  placed  at  the  point  where  that  circle  cuts 
the  ecliptic,  becaule  it  is  always  at  that  point,  or  at  its  op- 
polite  that  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  are  made  ?  What  we  have 
juft  feen  about  the  ferpent  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  and  other 
nations,  in  their  aftronomical  hieroglyphics,  has  engaged 
me  to  propofe  this  conjecture.  When  alphabetical  writing 
was  introduced  among  policed  nations,  the  ancient  manner 
of  writing  was  abolithed  ;  but  the  denominations  which 
they  had  occafioned,  have  always  fubfifted,  particularly  with 
regard  to  many  objects  of  the  fciences. 

One  laft  reficdlion,  in  a  word,  which  proves  to  us  how  little 
able  we  are  to  judge  at  this  time  of  original  practices,  is, 
that  we  are  nowife  certain  that  the  names  of  the  figures 
ufed  in  our  aftronomy,  were  the  fame  in  the  firft  ages  of 
Greece.  Every  thing,  on  the  contrary,  proves  to  us,  that 
the  names  and  the  figures  of  the  conftcllations  had  been 

changed  among  thefe  people.  I  lhall  fpeak  of  it  in  the  fol¬ 
iowing  books, 

Tiica  e  only  now  remains,  a  word  to  be  faid  of  the  origin 
(li  aftionomical  characters  by  which  we  dchgn  the  ligns 
of  the  zodiac.  Some  authors  will  have  it,  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  weie  tne  inventors  ol  them,  A  modern  critic  pretends, 
mat  he  cufcovers  there,  even  at  this  time,  traces  of  the 


according  to  this  author, 
yphics,  reduced  to  a  cha- 
hat  of  the  Chinefe.  Tina 
arly,  fays  he,  in  the  afire- 
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comical  characters  of  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Libra,  and 
Aquarius b. 

I  do  not  look  upon  this  obfervation  as  a  convincing  proof, 
that  we  ftiould  afcribe  to  Egypt  the  inflitution  of  the  agro¬ 
nomical  characters  of  the  zodiac.  Firft,  there  are  authors 
who  attribute  this  invention  equally  to  the  Chaldeans  and 
Egyptians'.  In  the  fécond  place,  the  agronomical  fym- 
bols  by  which  we  at  this  time  defign  Gemini  and  Libra, 
furelv  do  not  come  from  thefe  laft.  \Y c  have  feen,  that 
thefe  people  did  not  know  Caftor  and  Pollux,  which  the 
Greeks  have  put  for  the  third  fign  of  their  zodiac.  The 
fame  reiieClion  has  place  with  reference  to  the  agronomical 
character  of  Libra.  The  ancient  aftronomers  of  Egypt  could 
not  have  been  the  authors.  In  the  ancient  fphere,  the 
fig  ns  of  Virgo  and  Scorpio  immediately  follow  them.  Scor¬ 
pio  alone  took  up  the  fpace  of  two  figns.  The  forceps  or 
pincers  made  the  fign  which  afterwards  was  defi gned  by  Li¬ 
bra,  and  that  conflellation  was  not  introduced  into  the 
heavens  until  the  time  of  Auguftus J. 

It  may  be  thought,  it  is  true,  that  aftronomy  having  had 
its  birth  in  the  eaft,  it  thould  alio  have  been  from  thefe 
people,  that  the  manner  of  defigning  the  conflellation s  of 
the  zodiac  by  fymbolical  characters  (hould  have  come 
to  iis*  Tliele  characters  then  thould  be  looked  upon  as  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  hieroglyphical  writing  ;  but  it  ispre- 
ciiely  tor  this  realon  that  its  origin  may  be  equally  attribu¬ 
ted  to  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Egyptians. 

Thele  characters,  moreover,  have  buffered  great  altera¬ 
tion.  Yv7e  fee  confiderable  differences  between  the  figures 
which  we  ufe  at  this  time,  and  thole  ufed  by  the  ancient 
aftronomers  *. 

b  EflVi  fur  les  hiéroglyphes  des  Égyptiens,  p.  285. 

•  plygin.  npud  Kircher,  Oedip.  Egypt.  t.  2.  claff.  7.  c.  6.  p-  196. 

à  See  Servfus,  ad  Georg.  1. 1.  v.  ?.}. 

*  We  may  fee  the  figure  of  lhefe  agronomical  characters  in  Salmaf.  Plfr:t 
9Xe>cit.  p.  1-35.  &  teq. 

M.  Huet  has  alfo  caufcd  tliem  to  be  ingrared  in  his  remarks  on  ManiBus, 
f .  So. 
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On  the  names  of  the  Planets . 


WE  muft  believe  that  men,  as  foon  as  they  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  planets,  thought  of  diftinguifh- 
ing  each  by  a  proper  name.  There  has  been 
great  variety  on  this  fubject  among  the  ancient  nations. 
It  will  not  be  eafy  to  give  a  reafon  for  all  the  different 
names  given  to  the  planets  in  antiquity.  Thofe  by  which 
we  now  defign  them  came'  to  us  from  the  Romans.  Thefe 
people  notwithflanding  were  not  the  authors  of  thefe  de¬ 
nominations  ;  they  had  borrowed  them  from  the  Greeks, 
and  had  applied  to  the  planets  the  names,  which,  in  their 
language,  anfwered  to  thofe  which  the  Greeks  ufed  to  de¬ 
fign  thefe  liars.  That  was  thofe  of  their  principal  divink 
ties. 

But  thefe  names  are  not  of  the  Grit  antiquity.  They 
could  not  take  place  before  the  times,  in  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  having  decreed  to  their  heroes  divine  honours,  thought 
of  placing  them  in  the  heavens.  It  was  then  that  they  gave 
to  the  planets  the  names  of  the  principal  divinities  which 
they  adored,  and  which  they  made  the  fame  with  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  worfhip.  This  cuftom,  farther,  could  not 
have  been  introduced  till  fome  time  after  the  birth  of  thefe 
new  divinities.  Their  apotheofis,  it  is  true,  followed  front 
the  inflant  of  their  death  a  ;  but  Bill  it  mult  have  happened 
that  thefe  new  worfliips  muft  have  been  eftabliihed  and 
known,  to  have  changed  the  primitive  names  of  the  planets. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  people  would  flay  till 
the  time  of  thele  deifications,  without  giving  names  to 
tne  flats  which  they  had  obferved.  The  contrary  indeed 
is  proved  by  hiftory.  Though,  in  procefs  of  time,  they 
nave  often  confounded  the  fan  vrith  Apollo,  and  the  moon 
with  Diana,  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  ancient  mythology 


Eflki  furies  hiéroglyphes  des  Egyptiens,  t,  J.  p.  31t.  &  feq. 
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thefe  objets  were  plainly  diftinguillied  b.  It  is  then  proved, 
that  they  had  given  originally  to  the  planets  other  names 
than  thole  of  the  divinities,  by  which  they  defigned  them 
afterwards.  It  is  thefe  firft  denominations  that  it  is  proper 
to  inquire  after. 

Every  thing  leads  us  to  think,  that  the  firft  obfervators 
defigned  the  planets  by  names  which  had  an  immediate  re¬ 
lation  to  the  molt  fenfible  qualities  of  thefe  ftars.  In  this 
refpedt,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  the  practice 
of  thefe  ancient  times.  We  are  not  ignorant,  that,  in  the 
firft  ages,  each  name  exprefied  the  nature  and  the  proper¬ 
ties  which  they  attributed  to  the  objedt  denominated.  The 
names  by  which  the  fun  and  the  moon  are  defigned  in 
the  facred  books,  exprefs  the  known  qualities  of  thefe  pla¬ 
nets.  The  fun  is  called  Schemes  and  Kammah  c.  Thefe  two 
names  have  an  immediate  relation  to  the  moil  fenfible 
qualities  of  that  flat*.  The  one,  Schemes,  defigns  his  bright- 
nefs  and  his  fplendor  ;  the  other  exprefies  his  heat  and  ac¬ 
tivity  *.  The  moon  is  named  Lahanah ,  a  denomination  which 
was  given  to  her  from  her  colour  d. 

The  Afiyrians  and  Babylonians  originally  named  the  fun 
Adad ,  that  is  to  fay,  JingüLnr  e  ;  a  denomination  founded 
on  this,  that  none  of  the  Bars  are  comparable  in  luflre  and 
Utility  to  him.  The  Phrygians,  a  very  ancient  people, 


b  See  le  (Elerc.  not  in  Hefiod.  Theog.  p.  68.  &  128.  ;  Bannier,  explicat.  des 
fables,  t.  4.  p.  140  162.  164.  208.  &  feo. 

-  VJOD  et  nan  Genef.  c.  37.  v  9.  Job.  c.  30.  v.  23.;  Song  of  Sol.  c.  6. 
v  10.;  luiah,  c.  24.  v.  23.  c.  30.  v.  26. 

*  wn'v  Schema,  comes  probably  from  the  Arabian  ro;  t  Schama/!:,  v.  hicfi 
figniiies  fpienCu  t,  claruit,  micuit,  to  glitter,  tojhine 
We  may  alfo  fay.  that  the  word  Schemes,  takes  its  etymology  from  two 

Hebrew  words  IÜK  DW  Scham,  ejih,  which  fignify,  thaï  it  is  /ire,  or  heat,  or 
light.  Then  this  name  may  have  been  given  to  the  fun  on  account  of  its  hear, 
and  becaufe  it  is  regarded  as  the  focus  of  our  world.  The  fun  is  alfo  called 
r\Qn  Kama!),  from  the  root  Oün  K ha  mam,  which  figniiies  to  have  heat, 
to  be  hot  ;  Khamah  figniiies  alio  heat. 
d  If.  c.  24.  v.  23. 

The  word  niu1?  Lahanah,  comes  from  the  root  P*7  Laban,  which  ligni¬ 
fies  'white  nefs. 

«  Macrob.  Saturn.  1,  1.  c.  73  p  3T 2 . ;  Volf  de  idol.  1.  2.  c.  6.  p.  125.  col.  R. 

Vol.  II.  3  Ci  wgrlliip 
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worfhip  it  under  the  fame  name  f.  It  is  alfo  for  tills  reafoiT 
that  the  Phoenicians,  at  the  beginning,  called  the  fun 
Beelfamen,  a  name  which,  in  their  language,  fignifies 

Lord  of  heaven 

The  Phoenicians  and  AfTyrians  gave  to  the  moon  the 
name  Aftarte ,  queen  of  the  heavens h,  without  doubt,  be- 
caufe  that  planet  furpahes  in  magnitude  all  the  other  Pars- 
which  ihine  in  the  heavens  during  the  night.  The  AfTy- 
rians  and  Babylonians  called  alfo  the  moon  Ada ,  Singular  A 
for  the  fame  reafon  that  they  had  called  the  fun  Adad. 

We  remark  the  fame  conformity  in  the  primitive  names 
by  which  the  Egyptians  defignedf  the  planets.  I  faid  elfe- 
where,  that  thofe  whofe  luPre  was  the  1110P  linking,  were  the 
firfl  that  were  known.  That  quality,  without  doubt,  would 
fuggefl  to  men  the  names  which  they  originally  gave  to 
the  Pars.  In  Egypt  they  had  given  to  Venus  a  name  which 
the  Greeks  had  rendered,  in  their  language,  Callifta ,  very 
beautiful ,  or  rather  the  moft  beauiifid  k.  In  effeél,  there  is 
no  planet  which  equals  Venus  in  luPre  and  beauty  *.  With 
refpect  to  Mars,  the  Egyptians  defigned  him  by  a  word  in 
their  language  which  fignifies  to  fire ,  a  denomination  which 
anlwers  very  well  to  the  colour  of  that  planet.  Ale  r  cur  y 
had  received  among  them  the  name  of  Sparkling ,  a  deno¬ 
mination  which  agrees  perfectly  well  with  that  Par.  With 
relped  to  Jupiter,  they  called  him  by  a  word  which  means 
finning  !. 

It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  give  a  reafon  for  the  firp  name  of 
0  a  turn.  The  Greeks  have  rendered  the  name  which 


£  Hefyclmis,  in  voce  A  VA. 

5  Sanchafl.  afud  Euieb.  p.  34.  C.  h  Volt,  de  idol.  p.  151.  col.  B. 

1  VolT.  ibid.  p.  1 25 .  col.  B. 

k  Manetho,  in  çhron.  Pafchale,  p.  46.  3c  47.  ;  Jui.  Finnic.  !.  2.  c.  2. 

It  is  tor  this  reafon,  that  in  many  provinces  they  never  call  Venus  any 
tn.ng  bug th e  beautiful  flar.  See  le  Clerc,  not.  in  Hefiod.  p.  41 . 

1  Jul.  Fivmic.  1.  2.  c.  2.  ;  Manetho,  loco  cit. 

The  Gieeks  had  rendered  all  thefe  names  in  their  language  by  thofe  cf 

01  Zr/*/3#r,  &  I  have  given  the  translation  in 

the  text.- 


!.. 
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-hat  planet  had  received  originally  from  the  Egyptians,  by 
•Vco'vuv,  which  in  their  language  fignifies  luminous,  appa¬ 
rent  m.  It  mull  be  confeiled,  that  this  qualification  does 
not  appear  to  agree  with  that  flar,  which  has  very  little 
luftre  ;  unlefs  we  fay  that  this  word  might  be  fufcep- 
tible  of  another  interpretation,  about  which  notwith¬ 
standing  we  can  determine  nothing  *. 

The  Greeks  ufed  the  fame  method  with  other  nations, 
with  regard  to  the  names  they  gave  to  the  planets  in  early 
times.  To  defign  the  fun,  they  borrowed  from  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian  language,  the  word  Hehjo  f ,  which  lignifies  high  ;  from 
whence  they  made,  according  to  the  analogy  of  their  lan¬ 
guage,  Helios  t.  The  property  of  being  extremely  ele¬ 
vated  above  the  earth  is  common  to  all  the  ftars  ;  but  as 
of  all  the  celeftial  bodies  the  fun  is  the  moll  finking,  it 
is  not  furprifing  that  they  have  applied  it  to  him  pre¬ 
ferably  to  all  the  others  n. 

The  Greeks  gave  likewife  to  the  moon  the  name  Selene, 

a  name  which  comes  from  another  Phoenician  word,  which 

^  _  ' 

fignifies  to  pafs  the  night  ||.  This  name  is  fo  naturally 

applicable  to  the  moon,  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 

endeavour  to  elucidate  the  motives  of  a  choice  the  reafons 

of  which  are  fo  eafily  difcovered. 

With  refpecl  to  the  other  planets,  we  fee  by  the  moil 
ancient  authors,  that  they  bore  originally  among  thefe 
people,  the  fame  denominations  as  among  the  Egyp- 

m  Jul.  Firmic.  locis  cii  ;  Achil.  Tat.  ifag.  c.  17.  init. 

*  Riccioli  Almageit,  1.  17.  c.  1 .  believes  that  Saturn  had  been  called  ^ctivuvy 
that  is  to  fay,  properly  he  'wbojbeivs  bimfelf,  becaufe,  of  b!l  the  planets,  his 
conjunctions  with  the  fun  lait  the  fhorteft  time.  Saturn  finds  hinifelf  foon  dif- 
engaged  from  the  rays  of  that  ftar,  on  account  of  the  flovvnei's  of  his  own 
motion.  "Whereas  Mars,  for  example,  uhofe  motion  approaches  neaily  to 
that  of  the  fun,  follows  that  (tar  for  a  pretty  ronfiderable  time,  immediately 
•after  their  conjunction  ;  it  is  fer  this  reaibn,  that  Mars  does  not  go  fo  quick 
«ut  of  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

n  Le  Clerc,  not.  in  Hefiod.  p.  63. 

Schslanab,  le  Clerc,  loco  cii. 

3  G  î 
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tians  This  is  a  proof,  that  the  Greeks  had  received  them 
iroin  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  firfl  elements  of  afnonomy. 
They  only  made  fome  changes  in  thefe  names,  to  ac¬ 
commodate  them  to  ihe  genius  of  their  language  *. 

The  Chinefe  appear  to  have  been  the  only  ones  among 
the  policed  nations  who  have  given  to  the  planets  names, 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  penetrate  into  the  reafons  of. 
They  reckon  five  elements,  earth,  fire,  'water,  'wood,  and 
metals.  The  Chinefe  made  ufe  of  thefe  names,  to  defign 
the  five  planets  other  than  the  fun  and  moon.  They  ap¬ 
plied  the  earth  to  Saturn,  wood  to  Jupiter,  fire  to  Mars, 
metal  to  Venus,  and  water  to  Mercury  p. 

But  let  us  remark  at  the  fame  time,  that  Venus  bears 
alfo  among  the  Chinefe,  another  name  befides  that  I  have 
jü (1  mentioned.  They  call  her  alfo  Tai-pe  which  means 
very  white  w  This  denomination  proves  two  things  to  us. 
The  Bril,  that  the  Chinefe,  like  all  other  nations,  had 
defigned  that  planet  by  a  name  analogous  to  its  mofl 

®  Homer  defign s  Verms  by  the  epithet  of  K«AA tçoç,  Iliad.  1.32.  v.  31S, 
See  alio  Plato  in  Epinomi,  p.  1012. ,  Arift.  de  mundo,  t.  2.  p.  602. 

It  is  true,  it  is  doubted  whether  thefe  two  traéts  are  Plato's  and 
Ariftotle’s  ;  but  whoever  have  been  the  authors,  they  are  certainly  very 
ancient. 

Eratofthenes,  c.  43.  ufes  the  fame  term.  The  text  of  that  author,  fucli  as 
we  have  it  now  in  print,  is  very  much  corrupted  in  this  place. 

*  The  author  of  Epinomis  infmuates  it  plainly  enough,  p.  1012. 

What  Plato  fays  in  Cratyll.  p.  2§r.  on  the  etymology  of  the  xword  7rv^ 
which  in  Greek  lignifies  fire,  is  a  farther  proof.  Plato  agrees  that  the  Greeks 

had  borrowed  that  word  from  the  Barbarians.  It  is  plain  that  7rvçouç,  the 

primitive  name  of  the  planet  Mars,  comes  from  îrvç.  Salmafius  pretends 
that  this  word  is  purely  Egyptian.  De  arm.  climatt.  p.  596. 

It  farther  appears,  that  <bcttvm  is  an  oriental  word  which  comes  from  the 
Hebi eiv  j  Phunüh,  cippai eve ,  lucere.  This  is  not  even  a  mere  conjecture. 
We  have  feen  that  this  was  the  primitive  name  of  Saturn  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  Valens  fays  alfo,  that  the  Babylonians  called  the  planet  Saturn, 
tyalyav.  Salmaf.  loco  fupracit. 

About  all  thefe  etymologies  one  may  confult  Voiïius  de  idol.  1.  2.  c,  22. 
&  3: .  ;  Sec,  Se  les  reflections  critiques  fur  khiftoire  des  anciens  peupîes  par  M. 
Fourmont,  t.  1. 1.  2.  c.  7.  &  feq. 

p  Martini,  hi  ft,  de  la  Chine,  l  i.p,  22,  &  23.  j  Hyde,  hift,  relig.  veter. 

J?erfc)r.  p.  221. 

'i  Hyde.  loçQçit* 


apparent 
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apparent  quality.  The  fécond,  that  this  name  is,  without 
contradiction,  the  primitive  denomination  that  Venus  had 
received  among  thefe  people.  According  to  all  appear¬ 
ances,  this  planet  was  the  firft  that  fixed  their  attention. 
In  confequence,  they  had  given  it  a  fimple  name,  drawn 
from  the  quality  which  had  (truck  them  1110ft.  It  was  only 
afterwards,  when  the  Cliinefe  had  difcovered  the  four  other 
planets,  that  they  looked  for  a  name  which  might  be 
common  to  thefe  five  ftars.  It  was  then  probably  thar. 
thefe  people  changed  the  ancient  name  they  had  given  to 
Venus  *. 

The  practice  of  favage  and  barbarous  nations  will 
ferve  to  confirm  what  I  have  juft  faid  about  the  origin  of 
the  firft  names  given  to  the  planets. 

The  favage  people  of  America,  as  we  have  already  feen 
elfewhere,  only  knew  a  very  fmall  number  of  ftars.  Yet 
they  had  thought  of  giving  them  names.  Thefe  denomi¬ 
nations,  with  refpeCt  to  the  planets,  have  a  perfect  con¬ 
formity  with  thofe  which  thefe  ftars  had  received  in  the 
firft  times,  among  the  people  of  our  continent.  The 
names  which  the  favages  of  North  America  gave  to  the 
fun  and  the  moon,  are  relative  to  the  exterior  and  fenfible 
qualities  of  thefe  ftars.  They  name  the  fun  Oucntekka  .•  He 
bears  the  day  r.  They  call  the  moon  Afontekka:  She  bears 
the  night  f.  Venus  has  not  efcaped  from  their  obfervations. 
The  name  which  they  give  to  that  planet,  characterises  it 
perfectly.  They  name  it  te  Ouentanhaonitha  :  She  pro- 
claims  the  day  l. 

*  It  is  from  M.  de  Guignes,  of  the  royal  academy  of  inferiptions, 
royal  pro felTor  and  interpreter  of  the  Chinefe,  that  I  am  indebted  for  all  that 
I  have  faid  in  the  preceding  dilft  rtation  and  this,  on  the  Chinefe  denomina¬ 
tions  of  the  conftellations  and  planets. 

r  Moeurs  des  fauvages,  1. 1.  p.  135. 

1  have  tranllated  Cuentekka,  He  bears  the  day,  to  accommodate  myfelf  to  the 
genius  of  our  language  ;  for  according  to  the  letter  it  fhould  be  faid,  She  bears 
the  day,  the  fun  being  of  the  feminine  gepder  among  thefe  people. 

f  Ibid. 

1  Mœurs  des  fauvages,  t.  2.  p.  235. 

This  word  has  the  fame  fignification  as  E aicrÇoçcç  among  the  Greeks, 
and  Lucifer  with  the  Romans, 

It 
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It  does  not  appear  that  the  Peruvians,  although  fuffi- 
cicntly  inflrucled  in  aftronomy,  have  paid  any  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  die  planets.  I  think  thus  becaufe  they  have  not  dif- 
tinguilhed  them  by  particular  names.  Neverthelefs  the 
luflre  of  Venus  had  (truck  them.  The  Peruvians  had  fe arch¬ 
ed  for  a  word  proper  to  defign  that  planet.  The  name 
which  they  had  given  her,  like  that  of  all  the  ancient 
nations,  was  taken  from  her  principal  quality.  They 
called  her  Tbafca ,  Hairy  u,  without  doubt,  becaufe  ot  the 
rays  with  which  Ihe  is  always  furrounded. 

But,  as  I  have  already  faid,  the  nations  of  the  eafl  and 
of  Europe  have  not  always  ftuck  conftantly  to  the  primi¬ 
tive  denominations.  The  people,  full  of  acknowledgment 
to  the  great  men  who  had  heaped  benefits  upon  them,  de¬ 
creed  them  divine  honours.  They  then  thought  of  pla¬ 
cing  them  in  the  heavens.  They  could  not  find  a  more 
convenient  retreat  for  thefe  new  guefls,  than  the  planets. 
From  hence  thefe  names  of  certain  gods,  fuch  as  Ofiris, 
Mercury,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Thuras,  Venus,  &c.  which  they 
had  given  to  the  planets  among  many  nations.  But  we  fee 
that  at  the  fame  time  thefe  new  names  have  not  abolifhed 
the  memory  of  the  primitive  denominations.  Thefe  firit 
veiliges  of  antiquity  had  fubfifted,  among  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Greeks,  a  long  time  after  the  ages  in  which  thefe 
people,  having  refolved  to  place  in  the  heavens  the  fouls 
of  their  heroes,  had  in  confequence  given  their  names  to 
planets  x. 

l. 

As  to  the  characters  by  which  the  aftronomers  at  this 
time  defign  the  planets,  many  authors  think  that  they 
are  very  ancient.  They  even  think,  that  they  there  find 
traces  of  ufages  pradifed  in  the  moil  early  ages  *. 

I 

•  \ 

5  Hi  ft .  des  Incas,  t.  z.  p.  36. 

x  Pint,  de  placit.  philofoph.  1.  2.  c.  15.  p.  889.  ;  Achil.  Tat.  ifag.  c.  17.; 
Gemin.  c.  1 .  apud  Petav.  Uranol.  p.  4.  :  Hygin.  altron.  1.  4.  c.  15.  &  feq.  ; 
Cleomedes  meteor.  1.  1.  p.  16.;  Cenfoiin.  de  Dei  nat.  c.  13. 

*  Scaliger,  in  his  notes  on  Manilms,  fays  that  a  proof  that  the  aftronomical 
characters  which,  we  ufe  for  the  planets  are  of  a  very  great  antiquity,  is, 

I  hat  we  rind  the  lame  characters  ingravedon  many  very  ancient  ftones  and 

rings. 
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I  think,  that  we  fliould  afcribe  the  invention  of  thefe 
characters  to  the  people  of  the  eaft,  and  that  they  are  the 
remains  of  the  firft  manner  of  writing  in  hieroglyphics.  The 
Greeks,  from  whom  we  have  this  abridged  way  of  defign- 
ing  the  liars,  have  probably  received  them  from  the  eaftern 
nations  :  but  there  is  greater  reafon  to  think  that  the  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  each  character  has  buffered  great  changes 
relatively  to  the  times  and  tlie  places  where  they  were 
ufed.  It  is  certain,  that  they  had  not  given  originally 
to  the  planets,  the  names  of  the  gods  by  which  they  af¬ 
terwards  defigned  them.  It  is  equally  proved,  that  the 
ancient  nations  were  not  unanimous  about  the  names  of 
the  divinities  which  they  had  attributed  to  thefe  liars  y. 
The  agronomical  characters  mud,  of  cdnfequence,  have 
varied  according  to  the  different  denominations.  The  at¬ 
tributes  of  fome  could  not  agree  with  thofe  of  others. 

It  mull  be  agreed,  that  the  characters  which  we  ufe  at 
prefent,  are  different  enough  from  thofe  found  in  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  the  ancients.  We  need  only  compare  them,  to 
be  convinced  of  it  #.  I  fhall  then  be  led  to  look  upon 


rings.  He  thinks  that  the  agronomical  character  T?  of  Saturn,  means  the 
feythe  of  time  which  cuts  down  all  things. 

That  of  Jupiter  2J  the  firft  letter  of  the  name  of  God  in  Greek,  with  an 
interfe£tion. 

That  of  Mars  $  an  arrow  with  a  fhield. 

That  of  Venus  ?  a  mirror  with  a  handle. 

That  of  Mercury  §  the  caduceus. 

It  i£  îifo  the  opinion  of  Riccioli  Almageft.  J.7.C.  1. 

This  r  afoning  will  prove  at  lea  ft,  that  thefe  characters  came  to  us  from  the 
Greeks;  but  they  certainly  are  not  of  the  firft  antiquity.  They  could  only- 
take  place  fince  tne  time  that  they  attributed  the  names  of  the  divinities  to 
the  planets. 

y  .'iee  Aohil.  Tat.  ifag.  c.  17  ;  Macrob.  Saturn.  1. 1.  c.  21.  p.  303. 1.  3.  c.  12 
p.  4n.  ;  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  144.;  Diod  1.  2.  p.  143.;  Arift.de  mundo,  c.  2. 
p.  602.;  Plut,  de  Ifide  &  Ofiride  ;  Scholiaft.  Apollon.  ad  1.  3.  v,  1376.;  Plin. 
1.  2.  c.  8.  p.  75.  Sc  36.  ;  Apuleius  de  mundo,  p.  1 69.  ;  Kygin.  aftron.  1.  2.  c.  42. 
p  4:^.;  Chfor  .  Pafchale,  p.  37.  D.  Tim.  Locrus  de  anima  mundi  aptnl 
F  t  p.1091.;  Auguftin.  de  civit.  Dei,l.  7.  c.  15.  ;  Voff.  de  idol .  1.  r .  c.  16. 
1.2  ".  2;  3..  3?  &33.;  Plin.  exercit.  p.  12.35.  Sc  1236. 

T-  -,  p.  .n  the  different  pailages  of  thefe  authors,  it  will  be  feen  how 


rr  ’’  K  iv  ;[  union.-  va«l.J  about  the  names  of  the  divinities  which  they 
at  ••  cd  '  r  •*! 


•  See  the  fig- 
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•  ft-.  'ferre  1  to  by  Salmafiu*, 
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the  Arabians  as  the  authors  of  thefe  changes,  and  to  think, 
thaf  vve  have  received  from  thefe  people  the  form  of  the 
agronomical  characters  which  we  ufe  at  prefent.  This 
conjecture  is  founded  on  this,  that  we  defign  the  planets  in 
aftronomy,  and  metals  in  chemiftry,  by  the  fame  characters. 
Now,  all  the  world  agrees,  that  chemiftry  came  to  us  from 
the  Arabians.  There  is  great  reafon  to  think,  that  having 
alfo  been  obliged  to  them  for  the  renewal  of  aftronomy, 
we  have  received  from  thefe  people  the  figns  ufed  by  them 
in  both  thele  fciences. 

The  cuftom  of  making  each  daÿ  of  the  week  anfwer  to 
a  planet,  is  very  Ancient.  Herodotus,  and  other  writers, 
attribute  to  the  Egyptians  the  origin  of  this  cuftom  2. 
There  are  fome,  notwithftanding,  who  afcribe  it  to  the 
Chaldeans,  to  Zoroafter,  and  Hyftapes  a.  Be  this  as  it  will, 
it  is  very  probable,  that  this  cuftom  took  its  rife  in  the 
eaft.  We  know,  that,  from  time  immemorial,  the  eaftern 
nations  made  ufe  of  weeks  compofed  of  feven  daysb.  With¬ 
out  doubt,  each  day  of  the  week  received  the  name  of  the 
planet  under  whofe  denomination  the  ancients  were  per- 
fuaded  it  was.  It  is  true,  there  is  no  relation  between  the 
order  which  the  planets  follow  in  the  week,  and  their  ar¬ 
rangement  in  the  heavens.  Plutarch  gives  a  reafon  for 
this  difplacing.  His  work  is  loft.  The  title  only  remains. 

I  (hall  not  flop  to  explain  the  motives  alledged  by  the  a- 
ftrologers,  motives  founded  on  the  power  which  they  attri¬ 
bute  to  each  planet  over  each  hour  of  the  day,  by  be¬ 
ginning  with  that  of  noon.  It  fuffices  to  mention  fuch 
explications,  to  Ihew  all  the  ridicule  of  them. 

2  Herod.  1.2.  n.  82.  ;  Dion.  Caflius,  Rom.  hilt,  !.  37.  p.  42.  edit.  1593, 

a  Salmaf.  de  an.  dim  aft.  p.  595.  ft  596. 

b  See  part  1 .  b.  3.  p.  217.  &  218. 


The  End  of  the  Second  V  o  h  u  m  u. 


